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1990 FALL SEMESTER 


August 30 
September 1 
September 3 
September 4 

September 4—14 
September 5 
September 7 

September 14 
October 1 


Advising and testing begin for entering students 
Welcoming activities begin 
Labor Day (holiday) 
Classes begin 

Late registrationt 
University Faculty Assembly meeting 
Fall Convocation 
Faculty Senate meeting 
Applications due for February graduation 
Applications due for November Master's Comprehensive 


Examinations in the Elliott School of International Affairs and 


the School of Government and Business Administration 
Board of Trustees meeting 
Faculty Senate meeting 

Applications due for spring semester financial aid 
Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 


October 11 
October 12 
November 1 
November 2 


Comprehensive Examinations 


a P 


he Academic Calendar is subject to change. 


egistration is by 


telephone only; consult the Schedule of Classes. 


November 2—3 


November 5 
November 9 
November 15 


November 22—23 
November 26 


December 1 


December 10 
December 11—12 
December 14 
December 13—21 


1991 


January 3 


January 7 
January 8 
January 9 
January 9—18 
January 17 
January 18 
January 21 
January 22 
February 1 


February 8 
February 17 
February 18 
February 22 


February 27 


March 1 


March 8 
March 11—15 
March 15 
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* Registration is by telephone only; consult the Schedule of Classes. 
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Elliott School of International Affairs and School of 
Government and Business Administration Master's 
Comprehensive Examinations 

Registration for spring semester classes begins” 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Doctoral dissertations due from February candidates in the 
School of Education and Human Development 
Thanksgiving holiday 

Doctoral dissertations due from February candidates in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the School of 
Government and Business Administration 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comprehensive 
Examinations 

Last day of fall semester classes 

Reading period 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Examination period 


SPRING SEMESTER 

All degree requirements to be completed and reported to the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for February graduati 
Master's theses due from February candidates 

Advising and testing for international students 

Advising and testing for freshmen 

Classes begin 

Late registration* 

Board of Trustees meeting 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Martin Luther King Day (holiday) 

University Faculty Assembly meeting 

Applications due for May graduation 

Deadline for submission of 1991—92 undergraduate financial 
aid applications for entering students 

Faculty Senate meeting 
Winter Convocation 

George Washington's birthday observed (holiday) 

Doctoral dissertations due from May candidates in the Schot 
of Education and Human Development 

Applications due for April Master's Comprehensive 
Examinations in the Elliott School of International Affairs af 
the School of Government and Business Administration 
Deadline for submission of 1991—92 undergraduate financial 


aid applications for continuing students 

Doctoral dissertations due from May candidates in the Grad! 
School of Arts and Sciences 
Faculty Senate meeting 

Spring recess 

Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., 
Comprehensive Examinations 


and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 


March 18 


March 21 
March 29 
April 1 


April 8 

April 12 

April 12—13 
April 13 

April 15 

April 18 

April 23 

April 24—26 
April 29—May 7 
May 3 


May 12 
May 16 


Met. 
Registration is by 


THE CALENDAR 


Doctoral dissertations due from May candidates in the School 
of Government and Business Administration 

Board of Trustees meeting 

Honors Convocation 

Deadline for submission of summer sessions and 1991—92 
graduate financial aid applications 

Registration for fall semester classes begins* 

Faculty Senate meeting 

School of Government and Business Administration and Elliott 
School of International Affairs Master's Comprehensive 
Examinations 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed.&H.D. Comprehensive 
Examinations 

Master's theses due from all May candidates except those in the 
Elliott School of International Affairs 

All degree requirements to be completed and reported to the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for May graduation 
Last day of spring semester classes 

Master's theses due from May candidates in the Elliott School 
of International Affairs 

Reading period 

Examination period 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Commencement 

Board of Trustees meeting 


telephone only; consult the Schedule of Classes 


FACTS ABOUT GEORGE 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


General Information Private, nonsectarian, coeducation 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, 
F, and 24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of On-Campus Students 10,234 full-time; 6,713 part-time 


Geographical Origin of Students | 50 states, the District of Columbia 
and more than 100 countries 


Number of Full-time Faculty 1,272 (91% with doctoral degrees) 

Number of Part-time Faculty 585 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 


Undergraduate majors: Accountancy, American Civilization, Anthropology,/ 
plied Mathematics, Art History, Biology, Botany, Business Administrati 
Chemistry, Chinese Language and Literature, Civil Engineering, Classical] 
chaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Classics, Classical 
manities, Computer and Information Systems, Computer Engineering, Compl 
Science, Criminal Justice, Dance, Early Modern European Studies, East AS 
Studies (China or Japan), Economics, Electrical Engineering, Elementary Edu 
tion, Emergency Medical Services, English, Environmental Studies, Exerciseé 
Sport Science, Fine Arts, French Language and Literature, Geography, Geold 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, Human Services, Internatiol 
Affairs, Journalism, Judaic Studies, Latin American Studies, Liberal Arts, Mall 
matics, Mechanical Engineering, Medical Record Administration, Medical Té 
nology, Middle Eastern Studies, Music, Nursing Anesthesia, Philosophy, Phi 
cian Assistant, Physics, Political Communication, Political Science, Psychol 
Radio- Television, Radiologic Sciences and Administration, Religion, Ru 
Language and Literature, Sociology, Spanish-American Literature, Spanish 
guage and Literature, Special Education, Speech Communication, Speech 
Hearing Science, Statistics, Systems Analysis and Engineering, Theatre, Zool 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Grad 
School of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medi 
and Health Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the Sc 
of Education and Human Development, the School of Government and Busi 
Administration, and the Elliott School of International Affairs. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Columbian 
College in the Distric t of Columbia. The name of the institution was changed in 
1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington University. 

he debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, is an 
mtangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
2pon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 

cal prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 

e theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his hopes, 

ashington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company "towards the 
indowment of a University to be established within the limits of the District of 
polumbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that government 
hould incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Congress never 
xtended a "fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out of existence, and 

'ashington's bequest became worthless. 
| Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
nissionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
* laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the 
Pistrict of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend 
puther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress 
T a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter, 
ich was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the 
ollege’s nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of every religious 
nomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, 
ither as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said 
Ollege, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or 
E account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 
| During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
5 activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
etween the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from 
lorida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
cated downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, the 
uildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and 
ifteenth Streets, ‘ 

During the last half-century, the University’s present plant has been developed 
1 that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom," 
etween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
he area has many reminders of historic interest to the University. President 
fonroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President of 
le Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years the 
astor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected 


Wenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University he hoped to see 
'tablished. 
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PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “the asp 
tions of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of a university at 
seat of the Federal Government.” Over the years it has been the aim to develop 
University ideal in the nation's capital with a view toward meeting the chang 
needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional principles of lear! 
and research. 

The George Washington University is dedicated as an institution of hif 
learning to promote the general advancement of human knowledge and unt 
standing and the development of every student to his or her highest potentid 
that each may make the maximum contribution to the improvement of 
standards, mores, and scientific and cultural climate of all peoples. 

In pursuit of excellence in education, the University dedicates itself to fi 
dom of inquiry, respect for truth, and support for research. The Universit! 
committed to preserving a curriculum that embodies the content and spirit of 
liberal arts and promotes academic specialization and professional educati 
fostering respect and communication among different cultures; and maintaill 
a continuing process of institutional self-assessment and adaptation to meet 
rapidly changing needs of society. 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to off 
the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Universit} 
utilize its location in the nation's capital in continuing the development of ag 
nationally and internationally oriented university. | 


THE COLLEGE, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISION 
George Washington University includes nine academic units, as follows: | 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the 
and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science; 

Bachelor of Music. The College also provides prelegal and premedical pro 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciencest offers advanced study and! 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Mast 
Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, Master of Science, Master of rer 
Forensic Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Some degree programs are avail 
off campus and administered by the Division of Continuing Education. 

The School of Medicine and Health Sciences offers work leading to the deg 
of Associate in Science, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in H 
Science, Master of Public Health, and Doctor of Medicine. 

The National Law Centert offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Dod 
Master of Laws, and Doctor of Juridical Science and special programs in 
tinuing legal education. 


* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and 
Sciences in offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Do i 


Medicine. 
t The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and nel 
Sciences in offering programs leading to the joint degrees of Master of Science—Doct 

Medicine and Doctor of Medicine—Doctor of Philosophy. 
t The National Law Center cooperates with the Elliott School of International Affair 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and the School of Government and Business Admin, 
tion in offering programs leading to joint Juris Doctor and master's degrees. r 
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The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
| legree of Bachelor of Science in the follow ing areas: civil engineering, computer 
"ngineering, computer science, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, 
ind systems analysis and engineering. Graduate programs lead to the degrees of 
faster of Science, Master of Engineering Administration. Engineer, Applied 
scientist, and Doctor of Science. The School has academic jurisdiction over the 
off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of 
= Administration, and Doctor of Science. These off-campus programs 
re administered by the Division of Continuing Education 
| The School of Education and Human Development offers undergraduate pro- 
rams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human 
Jevelopment and Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
nd graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Education and 
uman Development, Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education, Educa- 
ion Specialist, and Doctor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in Educa- 
lon and Human Development is also available through off-campus programs 
dministered by the Division of Continuing Education. 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers undergraduate 
— leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy and Bachelor of 
Jusiness Administration and graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master 
bf Accountancy, Master of Association Management, Master of Business Admin- 
stration, Master of Health Services Administration, Master of Public Adminis- 
ration, Master of S ience in Information Systems Technology, Master of Taxa- 
lion, Master of Urban and Regional Planning, Specialist in Health Services 
Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The Elliott School of International Affairs offers undergraduate programs 
eading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading to the 
legree of Master of Arts. 

. The Division of Continuing Education assists in providing continuing educa- 
ion programs for adult students by administering or coordinating the off- 
'ampus credit offerings of the colleges and schools of the University, at both the 


indergraduate and graduate levels. Noncredit courses are also offered through 
he Division. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


;eorge Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
e Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 
. The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Univer- 
ity Women and is a member of the College Board. 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of American 
aw Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Admissions 
D the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine and Health 
‘clences has had continuous approval by its accrediting body, which is currently 
lé Liaison Committee on Medical Education, sponsored jointly by the American 
€dical Association and the Association of American Medical Colleges. All 
ndergraduate engineering curricula, including the computer engineering op- 
on, of the School of Engineering and Applied Science are accredited by the 
ngineering Accreditation Commission of the Accreditation Board for Engineer- 
ag and Technology. The computer science curriculum is accredited by the 
Omputer Science Accreditation Commission of the Computing Sciences Ac- 
reditation Board. The School of Education and Human Development is a charter 
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member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and 
accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for 
eligible bachelor's, master's, and doctoral degree programs; the School's couns 
ing programs are accredited by the Council for the Accreditation of Counsel 
and Related Educational Programs and the Council on Rehabilitation Educatié 
The School of Government and Business Administration has maintained f 
membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Admi 
istration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Pul 
Administration in 1966. In 1968, the School became a member of the Amerig 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business; the Assembly accredited its undi 
graduate program in 1977 and its master’s program in 1982. The programs 
accountancy satisfy the educational requirements for the Certified Public 4 
countant and the Certified Management Accountant professional examinatiof 
The program in health services administration is accredited by the Accrediti 
Commission on Education for Health Services Administration. The Master 
Public Administration program is on the approved list of the National Assod 
tion of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. The Master of Urban @ 
Regional Planning degree program is recognized by the American Planni 
Association. The Master of Association Management degree program is rec 
nized by the American Society of Association Executives. The Department! 
Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. The Depa 
ment of Music is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools 
Music. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Department of Pf 
chology is on the approved list of the American Psychological Association. 
graduate program in speech—language pathology and audiology is accredited 
the Education and Training Board of the Boards of Examiners in Speed: 
Language Pathology and Audiology. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


George Washington University does not discriminate against any person oni 
basis of race, color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran stath 
This policy covers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the Uniti 
sity, including admission to education programs and employment. The Uni 
sity is subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and E 
tions regarding discrimination in education or employment programs and a 
ities may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Special Assistant to the Presid 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994-6500, or toll 
Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Education. 


LOCATION | 
The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue & 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the Wi 
House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, 
National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center for the Perfor 
Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutions. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The library collections of the University are housed in the Melvin Gelml 
Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of the Natio} 
Law Center and the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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These collections contain more 

| menting the University a 
American civilization, 
Public finance, the 
have enriched the 


than 1,500,000 volumes. Endowments supple- 
ppropriation provide research materials in the fields of 
American literature, art history, history, labor relations, 
social sciences, and transportation. Gifts from many sources 
collections, including a large National Endowment for the 
umanities grant to strengthen the University's humanities holdings. The li- 
raries hold over 18,000 serials. 


1 

jh 

| b 

| Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at library 
: 

: 

j 

I 


Service desks. Individual and class instruction in the use of the library and 
orientation to library facilities are 


i given by librarians upon request. 
The library strives to fulfill the 


curricular and research needs and interests of 
the students. Through computerized searches of bibliographic databases, the 
reference staff identifies and locates desired research materials not easily found 
l through more traditional methods. The staff assists all members of the University 
f'n using the rich resources of the Washington area and the unusual opportunities 
Ithey offer for extensive research. 
Graduate degree candidates at George Washington University may, upon ap- 
| plication, be issued a Consortium library card that permits direct borrowing from 
the main campus libraries of most other academic institutions in the Washington 
area. Graduate students may also obtain books and journal articles on inter- 


library loan from other libraries in the city, throughout the United States, and in 
Various other countries. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


L he University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
Which the President of the University is an ex officio member. 


Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 
L. Stanley Crane, Vice Chairman 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, Secretary 

Nancy Broyhill, Assistant Secretary 


Robert McC. Adams, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon, Washington, D.C. 
Nancy Broyhill, Realtor, Great Falls, Va. 

incent C. Burke, Jr., Of Counsel, Reasoner, Davis & Fox, Washington, D.C.; 
,, Director, Chevy Chase Federal Savings Bank, Bethesda, Md. 
Barbara W. Callahan, Vice President, Citibank, New York, N.Y. 
Oortimer M. Caplin, Member, Caplin & Drysdale, Washington, D.C. 

" 


Ver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman of the Board, The Oliver Carr Company, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. James Clark, Chairn 
Bethesda, Md. 

e on S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, Washington, D.C. 

William H. Cooper, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


L. Stanley Crane, Retired Chairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Myron P. Curzan, President, MPC & Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


nan and President, The Clark Construction Group, Inc., 


Aen 
Alumni trustee. 
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*Emilio A. Fernandez, President, Pulse Electronics, Inc., Rockville, Md. 
*Steven L. Frick, Student, Medical University of South Carolina, Charlesté 
S.C. 
Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Board, Community Realty Co., Inc., Was 
ington, D.C. 
*Robert F. Guarasci, Social Services, Fort Lee, N.J. 
Patricia D. Gurne, Partner, Jackson & Campbell, Washington, D.C. 
Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant, Washington, D.C. 
*Howard P. Hoffman, President, Howard P. Hoffman Group, Inc., Lighthou 
Point, Fla. 
Daniel K. Inouye, U.S. Senator from Hawaii, Washington, D.C. | 
Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Construction Corporation, Was 
ington, D.C. 
Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner Corporation, Bethesda, Md. 
Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps, Rothenberg & Phillips, Los Angelé 
Calif., and Washington, D.C. 
*John R. Manning, Division Director, Office of General Counsel, National Aer 
nautics and Space Administration, Washington, D.C. 
*Kathleen M. Marshall, Professional Staff Member, Committee on Educatil 
and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Floretta D. McKenzie, President, The McKenzie Group, Washington, D.C. 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security B 
Washington, D.C. 
Thomas J. Owen, Chairman and CEO, Perpetual Savings Bank, Vienna, V 
*Robert G. Perry, President, Complete Communications, Inc., Washington, Dé 
Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Capital Centre, Landover, Md. 
*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Partner, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, San Frø 
cisco, Calif. 
Douglas R. Smith, Honorary Chairman of the Board, Crestar Bank, Washingtol 
D.C. 
Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Constuction, Inc., Arlington, M 
John W. Thompson, Jr., Retired Communications Executive, Bethesda, Md: 
Robert L. Tull, Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company, Washinl 
ton, D.C. 
J. McDonald Williams, Managing Partner, Trammell Crow Group, Dallas, Text 


Honorary Trustees 


Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation, Arlington, V 

Jacob Burns, Attorney-at-Law, New York, N.Y. 

Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, The George Washingt? 
University, Washington, D.C. 

Harry F. Duncan, Founder and Former Owner, Little Tavern Shops, Inc.; Pret 
dent, Harry F. Duncan Foundation, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

John B. Duncan, Former Commissioner of the District of Columbia, Washim 
ton, D.C. 

Katharine Graham, Chairman of the Board, The Washington Post Compal 
Washington, D.C. 

Joseph D. Hughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and Soll 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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David M. Kennedy, Retired; Formerly U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, U.S. 
Ambassador, Chairman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company; 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, 
National and International Affairs, Reader's Digest Association, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 
Franklin J. Lunding, Retired Attorney, Sarasota, Fla. 
James M. Mitchell, Management Consultant, Alexandria, Va. 
| Godfrey L, Munter, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 
Orville F. Rush, Retired Corporate Executive, Washington, D.C. 
John T. Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling, Washington, D.C. 


| Charles E. Smith, Chairman of the Board, Charles E. Smith Companies; 
Arlington, Va. 


James O. Wri 
f Joseph S. W 


ght, Retired Corporate Executive, Sea Island, Ga. 
right, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, Ill, 


DFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 
Fhe University 


Stephen Joel Tr 
Walter M. Bort 
Services 
Dina Dorich, M.A., Assistant Vice President for University Relations 
awrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
and Executive Dean of the Medical Center 
Robert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and 
Academic Support Services 
Gail Short Hanson, Assistant Vice President and Dean of Students 
“harles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A.. Vice President and 
Treasurer 
Ralph J. Olmo, B.A., C.P. A., Comptroller 
Barry Bontemps, B.S., Assistant Comptroller 
Nancy M. Spencer, B.S., Assistant Comptroller 
Robert Emmett Dickman, M.B.A., Assistant Treasurer, Facilities 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Sponsored Programs 


Donald A. Runyon, M.Ed., Assistant Treasurer, Business and Procurement 
Affairs 

Gearldean L. 

Banking 


'oderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Anthony George Coates, Ph.D., Associate Vice President for Academic 
Affairs and Research 


Brunetta Reid Wolfman, Ph.D., Associate Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Irwin Price, M.B.A., Ph.D., Associate Vice Presiden 
Ted J. Christensen, 
Sharon J. Rogers, M 
Librarian 
Annie Brittian W 
Personnel 


achtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., L.H.D., President 
z III, B.S., Vice President for Information and Administrative 


Wynkoop, M.A., Assistant Treasurer, Cash Management and 


t for External Programs 
M.S., Assistant Vice President for Television 
.L.S., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President and University 


ooldridge, B.S., Assistant Vice President for Faculty 
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George Edgar Jones, M.B.A., Ed.D., Special Assistant to the Vice Presidell 
for Academic Affairs 

Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development and Alumni Affail 

Richard Thomas Haskins, M.A., Assistant Vice President for Development 


——— - = ——— 


Vicki J. Baker, M.A., Director of Student Financial Assistance 
Steve Bilsky, M.S., Executive Director of Athletics and Recreation 
James Eugene Clifford, B.S., Director of Personnel Services 
Margaret Kahn Cohen, M.A., Director of Institutional Research 
Diane Marie DePalma. Ph.D., Director of the Counseling Center 
E. Donald Driver, M.B.A., Director of International Services Office | 
Valerie L. Epps, M.S., Director of the Multicultural Student Services Cente 
J. Matthew Gaglione, B.S., University Registrar 


Ronald W. Howard, B.A., Director of the Alumni Admissions Program | 
Jill Felice Kasle, M.S., J.D., University Marshal 
Isabel Kuperschmit, M.D., Director of the Student Health Service | 


Wendy J. Luther, B.A., Director of Alumni Services 
Anthony T.G. Pallett, M.A., Executive Director of Enrollment Management į 
Michael N. Peller, Director of the Smith Center 


Donna Scarboro, Ph.D., Director of Summer Sessions f 
Robert DeHaven Shoup, B.B.A., Director of the Budget 
Kathy Sims, M.S., Executive Director of the Career and Cooperative ] 


Education Center 
George William Gustav Stoner, M.A., Director of Undergraduate Admission 
Susan Strasser, Ph.D., Director of the University Honors Program 
LeNorman J. Strong, M.S., Director of the Office of Campus Life Í 
Ann Elisabeth Webster, M.A., Director of Housing and Residence Life 
J 


The College, Schools, and Division 


Robert Wayne Kenny, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and : 
Sciences 

Henry Solomon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences f 

Robert I. Keimowitz, M.D., Dean of the Medical Center, for Academic Affali 

Michael John Jackson, Ph.D., Dean of the Medical Center, for Research 

John C. LaRosa, M.D., Dean of the Medical Center, for Clinical Affairs k 

Jack Harlan Friedenthal, J.D., Dean of the National Law Center 

Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied, 
Science 

Leo D. Leonard, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education and Human 
Development 

Ben Burdetsky, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government and Business 
Administration 

Maurice Alden East, Ph.D., Dean of the Elliott School of International 
Affairs 

Abbie O. Smith, Ed.D., Acting Dean of the Division of Continuing Educatifs 

Joseph John Cordes, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts of 
Sciences, for Faculty Affairs and Programs 

David Willard McAleavey, Ph.D., Associate Dean of Columbian College of 

Arts and Sciences, for Student Services 


p 
M 
B 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Edward Alan Caress, Ph.D., 
and Sciences 
Thomas Eugene Piemme, M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Continuing Medical Education 
Winfield Harker Scott, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Education: Director of Education 
Teresa Moran Schwartz, J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law Center, for 
Academic Affairs 
John Smith Jenkins, J.D., M.A., Associate Dean of the National Law Center, 
for Administrative Affairs 
James Elmer Feir, Ph.D., 
Applied Science 
Jay R. Shotel, Ed.D., 
. Development 
Michael Mont Harmon, Ph.D., 
and Business 
Henry Nau, Ph.D., 
Affairs 


Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian Gollege 
of Arts and Sciences, for Student Services 

Avery DeLano Andrews, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences 


charles Edward Rice, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 


Associate Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 


Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Associate Dean of the School of Education and Human 


Associate Dean of the School of Government 
Administration 


Associate Dean of the Elliott School of International 


Javid Alton Rowley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 


enjamin Cael Blatt, M.A., M.D., Assistant Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Student Affairs 

ohn Franklin Williams, Jr., M.S., M.P.H., M.D., Assistant Dean of the 
Medical Center, for Admissions 


arrett Michael Wise, B.S., Assistant Dean in the School of Medicine and 
Health Sciences 


usan D. Medalie, M.A., J.D., 
External Affairs 
dfreda Robinson, J.D., 

Student Affairs 

'ancy L. Schultz. J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Director 
of Legal Research and Writing 

obert V. Stanek, J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Director 
of Admissions (J.D. Program) 

farlana R. Valdez, Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, for Graduate 
Programs 

aul Bernard Malone III, D.B.A., Assistant Dean of the School of 

" 7overnment and Business Administration, for Graduate Programs 

arvin Stewart Katzman, D.B.A., Assistant Dean of the School of 
Government and Business Administration, for Undergraduate Programs 


illie Jo Moreland, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
Education 


ayle E. Schou, Ed.D., 


Education 


Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, for 


Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, for 


Assistant Dean of the Division of Continuing 
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THE FACULTY SENATE 1989-90 


Simon Ya Berkovich 
*Ben Burdetsky 
James Franklin Burks 
Christopher James Deering 
Salvatore Frank Divita 
*Maurice Alden East 
Mervyn L. Elgart 
Raymond Richard Fox 
*Roderick Stuart French 
*Jack Harlan Friedenthal 
*John Matthew Gaglione 
Charles Alexander Garris 
Lois E. Graff 
*William Byron Griffith 
Robert I. Keimowitz 
Dennis Howard Holmes 
*Robert Wayne Kenny 
Arthur David Kirsch 
*Leo D. Leonard 


*Harold Liebowitz 

Dorothy Adele Moore 
William H. Painter 

Robert Eugene Park 

Alvin Edward Parrish 
Francisco Prats 

Philip Robbins 

Lilien Filipovitch Robinson 
Robert Warren Rycroft 
Stefan Otto Schiff 

Ormond Albert Seavey 
*Henry Solomon 

Susan J. Tolchin 
*Stephen Joel Trachtenberg 
Roger Hans Trangsrud 
Clemmont Eyvind Vontress 
Glenn Anthony Walker 
Anthony Marvin Yezer 


Roger E. Schechter, Parliamentarian 


* Ex officio member 
t Chairman of the Executive Committee 


ti 


ADMISSIONS 


Phe University is coeducational and accepts applications for admission at the 
beginning of each semester and summer session. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be ac companied by a 
45 application fee. The fee must be paid by check or postal money order, payable 
0 The George Washington University. The application fee is waived for gradu- 
ites of this University applying to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and 
or students applying for readmission who were registered as degree candidates 


t the time of their last registration at this University and who have not since 
egistered at another institution. 


Applicants are urged to submit the 
vell in advance of the 


ion. Specific dates 


application form and complete credentials 
semester or summer session for which they seek admis- 
are given in each section below. 
Acceptance is based on available space and evidence of potential for success- 
ul study. The following criteria are considered: degree or major objective related 
? rigor of program and grades achieved in secondary school or previous college, 
tandardized test scores, relationship between grades and test scores, and recom- 
endations. 
‘he University reserves the right to refuse admission to any student with an 
cademic record that indicates doubtful ability to succeed in college. In the 
valuation process, there is no discrimination on the basis of race, color, religion, 
X, National origin, age, handicap, or veteran status. 


NDERGRADUATE ADMISSION 


Pplication forms for admission or readmission to undergraduate or nondegree 


atus are available from and should be returned to the Office of Admissions, 
eorge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. For detailed admission 
quirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin. 


'condary School Students 
'ESHMEN —REGULAR DECISION 


Pplicants who wish to begin college in a summer session or in the fall semester 
ould apply during the fall term of the senior year in high school. Preference for 
aces in the entering class will be given to students who submit applications 


id required credentials prior to February 1. Students graduating at mid-year 


9 wish to begin college in the spring semester should apply no later than 
vember 1. 


Applicants fro 
eir schools to t 
ith a teacher a 
Pplied 
intran 


m secondary schools must arrange to have sent directly from 
he Office of Admissions a complete academic record together 
nd a counselor recommendation. This information should be 
on the appropriate forms in the application packet. 

ce Examinations—Applicants from secondary schools must submit 
res on the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or on the American 
llege Testing (ACT) battery. Submission of scores on College Board Achieve- 
^nt Tests in English composition and mathematics is recommended. Score 
?Orts must be sent directly to the Office of Admissions from the testing agency. 
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FRESHMEN—EARLY DECISION 


High school seniors applying for fall admission as full-time freshmen 
George Washington University as their first choice may wish to take advantage 
the Early Decision Program. The three-year secondary school record must bé 
high quality. To apply for Early Decision, submit the application for admi 
and supporting credentials by November 15; you will receive notification of 
decision by December 15. If accepted, you are required to send in your dec 
tion of intent to attend GW, together with appropriate deposits, no later 
January 15 and to withdraw all applications for admission to other colleges 
universities. Applicants not accepted for Early Decision will receive full cons 
eration for regular fall admission after review of seventh-term grades. 


FRESHMEN—EARLY ADMISSION PLAN 


Exceptionally well-prepared students who have completed the junior yeal 
high school may apply for early admission. This plan is designed for stud 
with the emotional maturity, as well as the academic ability and backgro 
necessary for college entrance. In most cases, applicants accepted for 
admission have exhausted academic offerings in secondary school to the € 
that remaining for the senior year is not in the best interests of the studeni 
their schools. 

To be considered for early admission, students must 

1. demonstrate superior academic performance through the junior year of 
school; 

2. meet the entrance requirements of the college or division applied to 
completing all required entrance units with the possible exception of the fo 
year of English; 

3. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school princi 
counselor; 

4. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor's) 
teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readiness to @ i 
college; 

5. submit a letter from a parent or guardian supporting early college entr: 

6. arrange to have SAT or ACT scores sent directly to the Office of Admissit 
by the testing agency; 

7. take the College Board Achievement Tests in English composition 
mathematics and one other Achievement Test (of the student's choice) 
arrange to have the scores sent directly to the Office of Admissions by the te 


agency. 
Transfer Students 


Undergraduate students from other institutions should submit applications% 
required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 fof 
spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions. 
To be accepted for transfer, a student must be in good standing as to sch 
ship and conduct at all postsecondary institutions previously attended. A $t 
dent who has been academically dismissed will not normally be conside f 
admission. M 
An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher educar 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions à 
script of his or her record, even if credits were not earned. 
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In addition, an applicant must have his or her high school record and College 


Board or ACT test scores sent to the Office of Admissions directly from the high 
School and testing agency. 


Advance Tuition Deposit 


After notification of acceptance, a $200 advance tuition deposit will be required 
f all full-time undergraduate students, including those readmitted. This deposit 
s due May 1 for students entering in the fall semester and December 15 for 


students entering in the spring semester. The deposit is credited toward tuition 
ind is not refundable. 


Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 


'REDIT FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
Where there is no du 


. plication involved, either through course work or examina- 
‘on, credit may be gr 


anted for work successfully completed at other institutions 
f higher learning. Assignment of transfer credit will depend on the appropriate- 
ess of the courses completed elsewhere, the standing of the institution at which 
1e previous work was completed, and the regulations of the division of this 
Jniversity in which the credit is to be applied toward a degree. Transfer credit 
hust satisfy the requirements for the degree sought as stated in this Bulletin. 
redit may be accepted provisionally or may require validation by examination 
r completion of higher-level courses in the same sequence. Transfer credit will 
ot be assigned for courses completed with a low-pass grade (D or the equiva- 
nt); course work completed in vocational/technical programs (e.g., secretarial 
'udies); sub-freshman-level remedial work. 

In Columbian College, credit assigned for professional courses (those in engi- 
eering, education, or business) is limited to 9 semester hours. In the School of 
Overnment and Business Administration, there is a limitation of three semester 
Ours per course to be assigned for work completed at another institution: 
udents transferring to that school from two-year colleges will receive no more 
làn 60 semester hours of credit to be applied to degree programs at this Univer- 
ty. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Elliott School of Interna- 
onal Affairs accept a maximum of 66 semester hours of credit from two-year 
leges. The School of Education and Human Development will accept no more 
àn 63 semester hours of such credit. All transfer students must satisfy the 
Sidence and course requirements for degrees sought at this University. 


REDIT BY EXAMINATION, FRC )M SERVICE SCHOOLS, FROM NONCOLLEGIATE 
'"GANIZATIONS., AND BY NONTRADITIONAL METHODS 

suming there is no duplication of course work, a maximum of 30 semester 
urs of credit may be assigned upon admission to the University for any 
mbination of the following except as noted below. 

College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Tests—On the basis of a score report 
nt to the Office of Admissions from the Educational Testing Service at the 
ldent's Tequest, undergraduate credit is assigned for scores of four or five on all 
lvanced Placement Tests except the test in Studio Art, for which no credit is 
'arded. Test scores below four are not accepted for assignment of academic 
edit. The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in the secondary 
hools in May of each year. Normally only students who complete a course 
Signated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the examination. Arrange- 
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ments for the examination are the responsibility of the applicant and should 
made through the secondary school attended or with the Program Dired 
College Board, Advanced Placement Tests, CN 6671, Princeton, N.J. 0854 
6671. | 

College Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—CLEP offers 
types of examinations: General and Subject Examinations. CLEP General EXP 
inations are offered in five areas: English composition, humanities, mathemati 
natural sciences, and social sciences and history. CLEP Subject Examinatié 
measure achievement in specific college-level courses and are offered ifi 
subjects. 

Credit is assigned for the General Examinations, with the exception of 
English composition examination, passed at approximately the 50th perce 
or above. 

Credit is assigned, with some exceptions, for the Subject Examinations p 
at the level recommended in the College Board model policy. A student 
tered in a degree program at this University must seek departmental and d 
approval prior to taking a CLEP Subject Examination for credit to be app 
toward the degree. Credit may not be earned by passing the examination 
having taken an equivalent course. Arrangements for the examinations are 
responsibility of the student and should be made with the College Board Col 
Level Examination Program, CN 6601, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6601. See 
School of Government and Business Administration for specific restrictions 
CLEP credit for applicants to that school. | 

Special Departmental Examinations for Undergraduates— Credit may bê 
signed for Special Departmental Examinations administered by Columbian 
lege departments to students enrolled in all undergraduate divisions of 
University; see page 73. 

Credit Earned Through USAFI and DANTES— Except to students enroll 
the School of Government and Business Administration, credit is assign 
approved United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) and Defense Activit 
Nontraditional Education Support (DANTES) courses. 

Credit from Service Schools—Except to undergraduates admitted t0 
School of Government and Business Administration, a limited amount of 
may be assigned for selected service school courses. Students seeking such 
should consult the Office of Admissions. 

Credit for Courses Offered Through Correspondence and Television —EX 
to undergraduates admitted to the School of Government and Business Adm, 
tration, a limited amount of credit may be assigned for selected courses taugllj 
nontraditional methods, provided that such courses require the student's pli 
cal presence during a monitored final examination. Assignment of such 
will require a statement from the sponsoring agency that such an examinat; 
was a required part of the course. 
i 
ADVANCED PLACEMENT OR WAIVER BY EXAMINATION 1 
Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the pasil 
scores on Achievement Tests of the College Board as follows: 


D 

Achievement Test Minimum Score Exemption a 

Y 

English Composition 650 Waives Engl 10 k 
European and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39—40lei 


History and/or 71-72 
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pes 650 ) 

German 600 | 

Hebrew 600 | Waives a two-year language 
‘Latin 600 requirement 

Russian 700 

Spanish 650 


A score of 58 or above on the SAT Test of Standard Written English, or a score of 
28 or above on the ACT English Usage Test, will waive English 10. 


Advanced standing (academic credit) is not assigned on the basis of SAT, ACT, 
or Achievement Test results. 


GRADUATE ADMISSION 


For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate school in this Bulletin. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences—Application forms for admission or 
readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. Com- 
pleted applications and requests for fellowship support must be submitted by the 
dates indicated on the Graduate School's application information. Applications 
or graduate study without fellowship support must be received by July 1 for the 
ial Semester, by November 1 for the spring semester, and by April 15 for the 
'ummer session, unless otherwise noted on the Graduate School’s application 
nformation. 

School of Education and Human Development—Application forms for admis- 
ion or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the School of 
:ducation and Human Development, George Washington University, Washing- 
on, D.C. 20052. Completed application forms should be submitted to that office 
10 later than June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester, and 
\pril 1 for the summer sessions, unless an extension is granted by the office of the 
ean. 

School of Government and Business Administration—Application forms for 
admission or readmission are available at the Office of Enrollment Development 
nd Admissions, School of Government and Business Administration, George 
Vashington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. The Application for Graduate 
egree Candidacy shows the deadlines for applications to the graduate programs 
ffered by this school. 

Elliott School of International Affairs—Application forms for admission or 
"admission are available at the Graduate Admissions Office, Elliott School of 
iternational Affairs, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
ompleted application forms should be submitted to that office no later than 
ebruary 1 (January 15 for foreign applicants and applicants for graduate fellow- 

IP or assistantships). Admission is for the fall semester only. All credentials, 
icluding transcripts from all institutions attended, Graduate Record Examina- 
9n scores, and letters of reference, must be received before the deadline date. 


IVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


he Office of University Students in the Division of Continuing Education makes 
1-campus credit courses available to nondegree students. Application forms for 
mission to nondegree status in this Division are available from and should be 
turned to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Washing- 


n, D.C. 20052. There is no fee for applying to this Division. For detailed 
itrance requirements, see page 168. 
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Students in this Division may not take graduate courses in accountal 
business administration, or management science; registration in other coul 
may be denied students in nondegree status when space is needed for deg 
students. 

A maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of Continuing Edt 
tion may be applied toward a bachelor's degree in the undergraduate deg 
granting schools of the University. 


READMISSION 


Previously registered students who wish to resume studies on campus al 
discontinuing enrollment for one or more semesters (summer sessions exclu 
must apply for readmission. Deadlines for readmission applications from $ 
dents in good academic standing are the same as those for new applications i 
pages 19-20 and 23). Students who discontinued enrollment while on acades 
probation or under suspension should allow at least one month for approp! 
processing of readmission credentials. Students seeking readmission after 
ing attended other institutions of higher education in the interim must 
complete official transcripts sent to the appropriate office at this | Iniversity 
all other institutions attended. Students seeking readmission as degree C 
dates after previous enrollment in nondegree status must submit a stan 
undergraduate degree application and fee, together with all entrance creden 
not previously received or required. 

Applicants for readmission are subject to the University regulations in ef 
the time of readmission. 

The application fee is waived for students applying for readmission 
previous enrollment as degree candidates at this University if they have not 
registered as degree. candidates at another institution. 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 


Applications, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Fo 
Language (see below) should be received from international students no | 
than February 1 for the fall semester and October 1 for the spring semester} 
detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in 
Bulletin. 


Required Records 


At the time the application is sent, students must have the educational ins 
tions previously attended send directly to the appropriate admissions officel 
Undergraduate Admission, pages 19—20, or Graduate Admission, page 
copies of official certificates and records listing subjects studied, grades} 
ceived, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplo 
and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, and universities atten? 
are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also requi] 
These records become the property of the University and cannot be ret 
These documents should be in the language in which the institution keeps! 
official records. If they are in a language other than English, the copies # 
should be accompanied by a certified English translation. 
Language Tests 


All applicants whose native language is not English are required to take the 
of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), and the University looks for a 1 
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um score of 550 in considering candidates for admission. Applicants are 
'Sponsible for making arrangements to take the test by addressing inquiries to 
OEFL, CN 6151, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6151. The completed registration form 
ust be returned well in advance of the semester for which admission is sought. 
n the application for the TOEFL, students should specify that the scores are to 
e sent to the appropriate admissions office at this University. Registration for the 


JEFL does not constitute application for admission to George Washington 
University, 


Admitted stude 


nts whose native language is not English are also required to 
ake an English as 


a Foreign Language placement test prior to registering at the 
niversity; the placement test is waived for students with a TOEFL score of at 
ast 600 and a Test of Written English score of at least 5. Depending on the results 
this test, the student's academic program may be restricted in number and type 
Courses that can be taken. (See page 125 for policy governing international 
tudents newly admitted to the School of Government and Business Administra- 


ion.) College credit is not granted for English study below the level of standard 
eshman English courses. 


inancial Certificate 
| Financial Certificate must be completed and submitted with the application 
ər admission of all international students planning to study at the University 
nder the authorization of either a student (F) or exchange visitor (J) visa. 


atisfactory completion and submission of the Financial Certificate is required 
T the issuance of a Form 1-20 or IAP-66. 


RANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


or informat ion conc 


erning transfer from one college, school, or division to 
hother within the U 


niversity, see page 48. 
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REGISTRATION 


Information on registration procedures is stated in the Schedule of Cla! 
which is available in advance of each semester. 

Registration in on-campus courses is open only to those persons form 
admitted to the University by the appropriate admitting office, as well a8 
students in good standing who are continuing in an approved program of sti 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer ses! 

Students may not register concurrently in this University and another i 
tion without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or divisió 
which registered in this University. Registration in more than one C 
school, or division of the University requires the written permission of the 
concerned, prior to registration. Registration is not complete until all fin 
obligations have been met. 


Eligibility for Registration 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the d 
registration stated in the University Calendar and published in the Sched 
Classes. A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for 
reason is not eligible to register. Registration in a given course may be d 
students in the Division of Continuing Education when space is need 
degree candidates. 

New Student—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is € 
for registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University 
was not registered on campus during the preceding semester must apply fof 
be granted readmission by the appropriate admitting office before he or 
eligible for registration. 

Continuing Student—A student registered on campus in the immedi 
preceding semester or the summer session preceding the fall semester is el 
to register assuming good standing and enrollment in a continuing pro} 


Completion of Registration 


Registration is not complete until financial obligations have been fulfilled? 
tendance in class is not permitted until registration has been completed: 


Program Adjustment (Add/Drop) 


The program adjustment period begins the first day of classes. Program d! 
ment requires the approval of the advisor, department, and dean conc 


Registration for Consortium Courses 


Degree students interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., S 
consult the program announcements of the other institutions. Consortium 
tration forms and instructions may be picked up in the Office of the Regis 
order to participate in the Consortium program, students must obtain thé 
proval of an advisor and should ascertain from the department of the insti 
where the course is taught whether they are eligible for the course and wb 
there is space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Re 
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EES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 
ees paid by students cove 
niversity, Income from e 
lends of the institution I 
The following fees 
er sessions and the 


r only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
ndowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
nakes up the difference 


and financial regulations were adopted for the 1990 sum- 
academic year 1990—91 


luition Fees 


or undergraduate and graduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ces, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education and 
uman Development, the School of Government and Business Administra- 


"s the Elliott School of International Affairs, and the Division of Continuing 
:ducation: 


)N-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 


: : 
'ull-time unde 


rgraduate program (12-17 credit hours)* 
Students en 


« tering a degree program in academic year 1990—91 ... $13.560 
Students who entered a degree program in academic year 1989—90 12,560 
| Students Who entered a degree program before summer 1989. .... 11,560 
art-time undergraduate program (fewer than 12 credit hours) 

| All students, per credit hour... 445 


Taduate program, all students, per credit hour................ , Mee 
1] nondegree students, per credit hour................ Pears 245 
ummer sessions. al] students, per credit hour.................. 403 
FF-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 

ll programs (except Crystal City Education Center), per credit hour 295 
EOM City (except Public Administration), per credit hour. . +s 340 
iblic Administration courses at Crystal City, per credit hour...... Lem 


"Bistration Fee (nonrefundable; charged all students per semester and 
immer registered)—$25 


arvin Center Fee (charged all stude 


nts registered on campus)— 
12 per cre 


dit hour, to a maximum of $120 per semester 


dditiona] Course Fees—In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory 


id materia] fees, are charged by semester as indicated in the course descrip- 
ns. If breakage of apparatus is in excess of the normal amount provided for in 
e laboratory fee, the student will be required 
e determined by the department concerned. 


mputer Usage Fees (charged for courses that use the computer facilities of the 
hiversity)—A pplic 


sable fees are listed in the Schedule of Classes for each 
mester, The maximum computer usage fee is $100 for any semester. 


Sidence Hall and Food Servi 
— 


j TOT: ; 
rod graduates taking more than 17 cr 


to pay such additional charges as 


ce Fees (see page 57) 


redit edit hours per semester will be charged at the rate of 
‘dow, hour ($445) for each credit exceeding that limit. For purposes of financial classification, 


Idents w a ' : . 
nts who enter a degree program in the summer preceding an academic year are considered 


Bree (entered that academic year. (For example, a student who begins course work toward a 
^? 1n summer 1990 is an entering student in academic year 1990-91.) 
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Special Fees and Deposits 


Application fee (all degree candidates), nonrefundable 2d 
Advance tuition deposit, nonrefundable, charged each entering or re- 
admitted full-time undergraduate student .................0.-. 
Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence 
MAS Es Waste ahr vie» Riu z Ehre verc ih ncm | 
EEUU Ua. AIR uou Lawhead wpced ici ds P. tercie | 
Graduation fee (charged all students applying for graduation) ...... 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period: 
Iuris Sivet-week Of cleates. oo e v Ee noc Ce ed xu 
BENIN MCI GUMBO 1572. x. auta sor s ti ro Is ses l 
Late-payment fee (see Payment of Fees, below)................... 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial en- 
cumbrance for nonpayment of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) .. 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly 
drafted, incomplete, or returned by the bank for any reason 
Binding master’s thesis . 


tion to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing), waiver of 
oa a o. ET eire E A MA Hiat AES 
Waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement 
English test for international students (when POUIOS]. sev erue 
Laboratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry labora- 
tory by the deadline date set by the instructor (a student who drops a 
chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
laboratory at the next laboratory period) Mr oc SEMI Pep 
Charles E. Smith Center fee (for off-campus degree candidates only): 
Students registered as degree candidates in a program offered 
through the Division of Continuing Education may purchase, on a 
per-semester basis, a card entitling them to use the Smith Center 
facilities for that semester or session. Students must first obtain from 
the Division a certificate attesting to degree candidacy .......... 
Statement issued by the Department of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures certifying the degree of oral and/or written fluency and com- 
mand of the French, Italian, Portuguese, or Spanish languages 
Transcript fee 


Payment of tuition for thesis or dissertation research entitles the candi 
during the period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member 
faculty under whom the thesis or dissertation is to be written. In case a th 
dissertation is unfinished, additional semester hours may be required in 
dance with the regulations of the school in which the student is registe 

Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each stud, 
the following University privileges: (1) the use of the University library; (2) 
services of the Career and Cooperative Education Center: (3) gymnasium Pf 
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Bes; (4) admission to all athletic 
lvileges terminate when tl 
niversity., 


contests, unless otherwise specified. These 
ie student withdraws or is dismissed from the 


stdoctoral Study 


10se who have graduated from George Washington University with a Ph.D., 
1.D., D.Sc., D.B.A., or D.P.A. may continue any studies in the University 
ithout payment of tuition (contingent upon the availability of space) and may 
Joy all University library privileges. Such graduates are required to pay a 
minal fee based on the prevailing credit hour rate for one semester hour, as 
ell as the Marvin Center fee, in order to establish their active membership in the 
Diversity. The use of laboratory space and equipment is contingent upon 
ailability, and the cost of all laboratory or special library material is paid by the 
faduate. Special arrangements for such privileges must be made with the dean 
vo months in advance of the semester in which the graduate wishes to register. 
bstdoctoral work taken under this privilege may not be taken for credit. 


Ayment of Fees 


b Student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
arges are paid or unti] arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition and 
es for each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the ( ;ashier at the 
me of each registration. Checks should be made payable to George Washington 
niversity, with the student identification number in the upper left corner. 
l'he Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
udent accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A student 
Bistered for 6 semester hours or more may use a deferred payment plan at the 
ne of each registration, which permits payment of one-half of the total tuition 
id fees (except for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the 
maining half on or before Wednesday of the eighth week of classes for the fall 
d spring semesters. Interest at the rate of 12 percent per annum on the unpaid 
lance will be charged from the first day of the semester to the date payment is 
ade. A 10-month payment plan is also available. 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
ition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to use 
ferred payment unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the value of the 
ition awards by $2,600 or more. t Inder such circumstances the student may be 
Tmitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the time of registration and to 
fer the balance. 
After registration is completed, students who fail to make any payment when 
o wil be automatically charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to 
> Interest charge of 12 percent per annum. Accounts that become 30 days past 


e wi i i ' is fi 
| S be financially encumbered. In the event a student's account is finan- 
Y encumbered, the student forfeits ri 


‘ure Semesters, and the Student Acco 
1 old grades, future 


titutional and federal financial aid 


including those for unpaid 
cial settlement w 


y in addition to a 


emergency loans, have been paid. Fi- 
ill require payment in full of all amounts due to the Univer- 
financial reinstatement fee of $35. Accounts that must be 
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referred to a collection service will be assessed all collection costs, includin| 
charged by the collection agency. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees « harged to students regis 
for credit. 


Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid by the 
for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not paid W 
15 days, the student's account will be financially encumbered, with the! 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above. 

GW Monthly Payment Plan—The University's Monthly Payment Plan is 
able to all students. Upon receipt of the appropriate application, the Univé 
will establish an account and mail payment coupons and envelopes for ll 
ensure proper credit of payments. The plan covers an academic year (exclu 
summer sessions) and requires ten monthly payments, May through Febi 
Payments must be received by the 10th of each month. If a decision is madé! 
May to use this plan, all missed payments must be made to bring the acl 
current to the time participation is initiated. There is no charge and no int 
for using the plan if all payments are made as scheduled. 

Commercial Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans — Several commercial] 
grams for parents who wish to pay for college on a monthly basis are avail! 
Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life insurance policy iff 
contract. For specific details and applications, address inquiries to the foll 


Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 

Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 855 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 07 

School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10007 

Educational Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1120 Vermont Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

The Tuition Plan, Inc., 57 Regional Drive, Concord, N.H. 03301 


Off-Campus Courses 


Fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each regist 
however, a student registering for a credit course lasting 13 weeks or longef 
use deferred payment at each registration to make payments in two equal í 
ments—one-half at the time of registration and one-half by the eighth week 
semester. Payments are due at the stipulated times. Interest at the rate 
percent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the beginnf 
each semester to the date payment is made. 

Students receiving partial government tuition assistance, employee be 
and partial scholarships must pay their portion of the tuition in full at thet 
registration. 

Except for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit courses] 
less than 13 weeks and for all noncredit courses are payable in full at registra 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


Applications for withdrawal from the University or from a course aftel 
registration period must be made in writing to the dean of the college, sch 
division and to the registrar. Notification to an instructor is not an accep 
notice (see Withdrawal, page 48). Financial aid recipients must notify the 
of Student Financial Assistance in writing. No refund of the $200 tuition d 
required of entering students is granted. 
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authorized withdrawals and changes in sch 
lon charges and fees will be made in 
the fall and spring semesters: 


edule, cancellations of semester 
accordance with the following schedule 


omplete withdrawal from all courses (on-campus students): 


‘ithdrawal dated on or before the end of the first week of the semester. . 80% 
Vithdrawal dated on or before the end of the second week of the semester . 60% 
Vithdrawal dated on or before the end of the third week of the semester 40% 
Nithdrawal dated on or before the end of the fourth week of the semester 2596 
'ithdrawa] dated after the fourth week of the semester None 


erning student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 

e charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 
ummer Sessions: In cases of authorized withdrawals from courses, refunds 
f 75% of tuition and fees will be made for courses dropped within the first 


even calendar days following the scheduled registration day. No refund will 
e made for courses dropped thereafter. 


y 3 : N 
Refund schedule for off-campus registration: 


fter the first class meeting but before the third class meeting. ' 2 

Iter the third class meeting but before the fifth class PCM IIIA i": 
por the fifth class meeting .... -— 
No refund will 


be made for sessions of less than 21 davs. 


und policies of the U 


niversity are in conformity with guidelines for refunds as 
pted by the Americ 


Dy an Council on Education. Federal regulations require that 
incial aid recipients use such refunds to repay financial aid received for that 
lester's attendance. This policy applies to institutional aid as well. 

1 no case wil] tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 
‘uthorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
lent who does not have a clear financial record. 


tu TU 3 $ : i 
udents are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
Ing arrangements in the community. 


* 


FINANCIAL AID 


George Washington University offers a program of financial assistance foru 
graduate and graduate students. Undergraduate aid consists of two basii 
awards for academic achievement without reference to financial circums 
(honor scholarships) and scholarships, grants, loans, and employment bà 
academic achievement and demonstrated financial need. The program off 
cial assistance for graduate students includes assistantships, fellowshipss 
eeships, graduate scholarships, research appointments, part-time employ 
and loans. All undergraduate gift aid (institutional scholarships and grant 
federal grants) requires that the student be working on the first underg 
degree. Undergraduate gift aid requires that the recipient be registered for 
time course load at GW. Loans and resident assistantships not based on fif 
need are available to undergraduates and graduates alike. In general, com 
tion for financial aid is restricted to students in good academic standing 
meet the minimum grade point average for particular awards and are nol! 
cially encumbered by any other University office. Applications for institWl 
or federal aid cannot be processed if the relevant tax returns have not beent 
accordance with the IRS Code. Documents submitted as part of aid applic 
become the property of the University and cannot be returned. Federal 

tions require that the University report suspected cases of fraud or misrep! 
tation to the appropriate federal, state, and local authorities. 

Information on the various programs follows. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER FORMS OF AID FOR UNDERGRADU 


Presidential Honor Scholarships—Incoming freshmen with superie 
demic credentials may be eligible for one of GW's Presidential Honor S8 | 
ships, which are based entirely on academic excellence without regard to# 
cial need. Full- and half-tuition scholarships, respectively, are await 
Finalists and Semifinalists in the National Merit Scholarships progra 
National Hispanic Scholar Awards Program, the National Achievement 
ship Program for Outstanding Negro Students, and other such national à 
competitions. Half-tuition scholarships are also available to other outst 
applicants. Renewal is dependent on annual reapplication by February 
satisfactory academic progress (a B— average for at least 15 credit hoù 
semester, exclusive of courses not counted toward graduation). 

Honor Scholarships—Board of Trustees honor scholarships of up @ 
tuition for the academic year, based entirely upon academic achievemé 
potential without regard to financial need, may be renewed for cont 
students who received them as freshmen. 

Need-Based Aid—The University offers extensive programs of scholdl 
grants, loans, and employment based upon demonstrated need. The Uni 
participates in the Perkins Loan, Pell Grant, Supplemental Educational 
tunity Grant, and the College Work-Study programs. 

Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must be fi 
February 1 (incoming freshmen) and March 1 (transfers and continuing 
graduates) preceding the academic year of the award for the fall semes 
November 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for the summer Se 
(Only students who are enrolled in this University for at least 6 semester M 
the immediately preceding spring semester or who have applied for finane k 
for the following fall semester are eligible for consideration for summer sF 


financial aid.) A student must reapply for all financial aid, including S8] 
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S, each year; renewal is contingent upon funds being available when the 
dent completes the application. ? . NT is contained in the 
omplete information conc erning financ ial assistanc : : Office of Student 
dent financial aid pamphlet, which is available at the - s DC;30062 
ancial Assistance. George Washington Pri rere re arid College of 
he following scholarships are available to students in am ur - a Tw ase 
Sand Sciences, the School of Education and Human Deve zy i of intern: 
s0vernment and Business Administration, and the Elliott Schoo > 

al Affairs. S P dis : ;—Full- and 
he George Washington University Board of Trustees Sc € oe ee 
tial-tuition scholarships begin in the fall asoa vB. sublished dead- 
ugh the senior year, provided the holder reapplies by x l I d Candidates 
8, maintains a B- average, and continues to be in financia need. C 


i ac 's e in any school 
St plan to select a curriculum leading to a bachelor's degree | 
ed above, 


ler Scholarships 


hievement Rewards for College Scientists Foundation Scholarship 
erman Page Allen Memorial Scholarship Fund 
imni Scholarships 
ry J. Anderson Scholarship 
. and J.D, Antonelli Scholarship Fund 
etic Scholarship Fund 
On Andrews Scholarship 
tid Weeks Benson Scholarship See 
iry N, Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund 
). Britt Scholarship Fund 
ry Ellen Caplin Scholarship 
e M, Carper Undergraduate Scholarship Fund 
ma K. Carr Scholarships 
tia M. Carter Scholarship ; 
- Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship : sholarehi 
es Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship 


' Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company Scholarship 
umbian Women Scholarship Funds 


ictoria Briggs Scholarship Fund 

lizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund 

race Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund 

ollege Women's Scholarship Fund 

olumbian Women Members' ee Fund 

tline Hy hes Dufour Scholarship Fun E 
r. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund 
unders of Columbian Women Scholarship Fund 

ISS Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund 

lian Young Herron Scholarship Fund 

ellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund 

arcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund 

net McWilliams Scholarship Fund 

arie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund 

! and John H. Davis Scholarship 

c Davis Scholarship 


rict of Columbia Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship 
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District of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholarsli 
Accounting 

Estella Constance Drane Scholarship 

Vincent J. DeAngelis Scholarship Fund 

Robert Farnham Scholarship 

Federal Government Accountants Association Washington, D.C., Ch 
Scholarship in Accounting 

Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship 

Dean James Harold Fox Scholarship 

Geico Achievement Award 

GW Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship 

Gary C. and Leslie Granoff Scholarship Fund 

Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund 

Gridiron Foundation of the Gridiron Club Scholarship 

Isadore and Bertha Gudelsky Family Scholarship 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship 

Theo Campbell Hartman Scholarship 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship 

Hazelton Scholarship 

George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate 

Hyundai Scholarship Fund 

Albert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 

Allen M. Jones Scholarship Fund 

David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund 

Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Scholarships 

Amos Kendall Scholarship 

L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW 

Thaddeus A. and Mary Jean Lindner Scholarship Fund 

Calvin D. Linton Endowment Scholarship Fund 

Mary and Daniel Loughran Scholarship 

Martha's Marathon Residence Hall Scholarship 

Marshall Memorial Scholarship Fund 

Maud E. McPherson Scholarship in English and American Literature 

A. Morehouse Scholarship 

E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships 

Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships 

Henry and Caroline Orth Scholarship Fund 

Thornton Owen Scholarship 

Pan-Dodecanesian Association of America Scholarship 

Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund 

James and Theodore Pedas Scholarship 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarships 

Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund 

Levin M. Powell Scholarships 

Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related Fields 

Resident Assistantships 

Jack B. Sacks Foundation, Inc., Scholarship 

Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund 

Scottish Rite of Freemasonry Scholarship Fund 

Cecelia M. Sehrt Scholarship Fund 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships 

Mildred Shott Scholarship Fund 

Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships 


FINANCIAL AID 


E Sislen Guitar Scholarship 
Baret Lucille Snoddy Scholarship 
id Spencer Scholarship 


Scholarships 

. Office of Education Traineeships 

versity Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette 
lam Walker Scholarship 


ail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund 
Withington Scholarship 

men’s Physica] Education Alumnae Association Scholarship 
tam G. Woodford Scholarship 

m Woodhull Scholarship 

ita Club Scholarshi 


1p 
ara Jackman Zuckert Scholarship Fund for Blind Part-Time Students 


nts 


he GW Grant Program—Established for needy students who have achieved a 
better average at GW. 


ist Century D.C. Scholars Program—Established to provide full scholarships 
utstanding graduates of D.C. public schools. 


ther Grants—The following funds have been established for students from 
District of Columbia and the Washington metropolitan area. 


ue Mae/H. D, Woodson High School Grant 

Educational Opportunity Program Tuition Grants 

Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant 
Nott Foundation Grant 


Nashington Post/Eastern High School Incentive Sc holarship Program 


Family Tuition Discount Plan 
ident attending George W 

las a sibling also 
'rgraduate may qu 
on for the second s 
Jifice of Stude 


ashington University as a ful 
attending GW for the same acader 
alify for a GW Famil 
tudent. For further in 
nt Financial Assistance. 


ISTANTSHIPS, FELLOW: 
DUATE STUDENTS 


lication 


l-time undergraduate 
nic year as a full-time 
y Grant amounting to one half of 
formation on this program, write to 


SHIPS, AND OTHER FORMS OF AID FOR 


ànd correspondence concerning assistantshi 
DS, Or graduate scholarships should be 

ol concerned and addressed to George Washington University, Washington, 
20052. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting credentials 
ld be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academic year for 


the award is made. Application for admission to graduate study is a 
Quisite for consideration. 


ps, fellowships, train- 
sent directly to the dean of the 


tantships 


earch Assistantships—May be available in departments with faculty who 
articipating in Sponsored research. 


eee 


c P 
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Graduate Teaching Assistantships—Available to graduate students! 
ter’s and doctoral programs in most departments of the University. A B 
teaching assistant receives financial compensation for a designated unit 
vice to the assistant's major department of instruction. 


Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, Special Programs 


The following fellowships, internships, and traineeships are available 

dents in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Educall 

Human Development, the School of Government and Business Administ 

and the School of International Affairs. The University also offers many 

fellowships that are available to students in these colleges and schools 
University Fellowships—Available to graduate students in master's dll 

toral programs in most departments of the University. Fellowships are bé 

scholarship and each fellow may receive a stipend and/or tuition alló 
Research Traineeships—Available under numerous sponsored progra 

number of departments. Currently, the basic medical science departm 

the Departments of Psychology and Speech and Hearing offer such pra 

Stipends vary; information is available from the departments. | 
Other Fellowships, Internships, Traineeships, and Special Program 

Achievement Rewards for College Scientists Foundation Fellowship 

Robert A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship 

American Civilization Fellowships 

American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution- George 
ton University Cooperative Program) 

American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship 

Arthur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship 

Aryamehr Research Fellowships 

Benjamin Banneker Fellowship for Washington Area Studies 

Bell Atlantic Graduate Fellowship 

Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs 

Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Pla: 

Center for Washington Area Studies Fellowship 

Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship 

Elementary Teacher Education Internships 

Ernst & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics 

Health Services Administration Fellowships 

Richard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 

Marvin L. Kay Fellowship in Finance 

Rita H. Keller Scholarship Fund 


National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships 
Resources for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize 
Rose Bibliography Internships 


FINANCIAL AID 


as Bradford Sanders Fellowships 

tish Rite Foundation Fellowships 

Office of Education decere od 

Public Health Service Trainees lips —: 
Public Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health e vacas 
n Studies Fellowships, Department of Housing and Urban Develop 

n Transportation Center Fellowship 


ld Barbour Weintraub Research Fellowship in Biological Sciences 


uate Scholarships 


ed Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (The Uniformed Ser- 
es Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972— Public Law 92—426) 
iam C. Barbee Scholarship in Sculpture 

a K. Carr Scholarships ; à 

er T. Carr, Jr., Scholarship in Urban and Regional Development 

s Edward Miller Chapman Educational Foundation Scholarship xm 
ict of Columbia Institute of Certified Public Accountants Scholars ip ir 
"counting "is : 

erick H, Gibbs Scholarship in Health Services Administration 

and Lillian Goodwin Endowment Scholarship 

e Harlow Foundation Scholarship 

indai Scholarship Fund 


ert A. and Esther C. Jones Scholarship Fund 
n M. Jones Scholarship Fund 
y and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship 


er G. McGaw Scholarship in Health Services Administration 
. Pearson Scholarship Fund 


elta Gamma Scholarship Fund 
lred Shott Scholarship Fund 
hees Scholarships 
cott Foundation Scholarships , 
n and Sergius Yacobson Graduate Scholarship 


‘sored Awards for Graduate Study 


mation regarding awards sponsored by foundations, green rat ne 
led societies, industries, and others that may be used in support of graduate 
y is available at the Gelman Library, 2130 H St., N.W., first floor. Eres 
SO available on distinguished programs, such as the Rhodes, Mars hall, 
onal Science Foundation, Fulbright, and Luce, as well as many others. 


MS OF AID AVAILABLE TO UNDERGRADUATE 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


tantships 


sident Assistantships— Available to graduate students and seniors in any 
of study who are interested in working with the student personnel program 
hiversity residence halls. Specific duties vary with the position, but ba- 
Y consist of counseling, advising student groups, and administration. Re- 
ration includes salary and a furnished room for the academic year. All 
ions are part time, and staff members are required to enroll as full-time 


nts in degree programs. Further information may be obtained from the 
? of Housing and Residence Life. 
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Loan Funds 


The following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or gradu 
dents in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School 
and Sciences, the School of Education and Human Development, the $ 
Government and Business Administration, and the Elliott School of! 
tional Affairs. A separate application must be submitted for all loan pr 
Applications for the Perkins Loan Program should be filed no later thal 
ary 1 (incoming freshmen), March 1 (transfers and continuing under 
students), or April 1 (graduate students) for the following academic yet 
plete information is contained in the student financial aid pamphlet, 9 
available from the Office of Student Financial Assistance, George W 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fi 
George F. Henigan Loan Fund 

Inner-City Student Loan Fund 

International Student Loan Fund 

Joanne Jacobs Student Loan Fund 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund 

Perkins Loan Program 

Barney Plotnick, M.D., Student Loan Fund 
Hiram Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund 
University Student Emergency Loan Fund 
Edmund W. Dreyfuss Loan Fund 

Peter and Doris Firsht Loan Fund 


Stafford Loans (formerly Guaranteed Student Loans)—George Wi 
University is an eligible participant in the Stafford Loan Program. Fres 
sophomores may apply for a maximum of $2,625 per year; juniors and 
maximum of $4,000 per year. Graduate students may apply for a m 
$7,500 per year. Students who intend to use the loan for payment of 
registration should submit an application, as well as all required su 
documents, no later than June 1 (fall semester registration), October 1 
semester registration), or March 1 (summer registration). 

Parent Loan for Undergraduate Students—George Washington Uni 
also an eligible participant in the Parent Loan for Undergraduate 
Program (PLUS) and the Supplemental Loans for Students (SLS). The 
rate on the loans is variable, based on the interest rate on U.S. Treasury 
maximum of 12%. Repayment begins 60 days after the disbursement : 
check. Parents of dependent undergraduate and graduate students may 
up to $4,000 per year for each student. Independent undergraduate and 
students may apply for up to $4,000 per year on their own behalf. Stud 
intend to use the loan for payment of tuition at registration should sU 
application no later than June 1 (fall semester registration), October 1 
semester registration), or March 1 (summer registration). 

The CONSERN Loan Program, jointly sponsored by the District of 
and the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Af 
vides supplementary aid to creditworthy students and parents who ha 
cial need remaining after having exhausted benefits from all other fed 
and institutional aid programs for which they qualify (except CWSP, PL 
and HEAL). Applicants must be enrolled at least half time and must d 
financial need otherwise unmet. CONSERN loans range from $2,000 Uf! 
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it of education for the academic year and c 


arry a variable interest rate that was 
096 in 1989. 


ent Employment 


University participates in the College Work -Study Program. Inquiries 
uld be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Assistance. In addition, 
Career Services Center maintains a registry of both full-time and part-time 
itions available in the Washington area for undergraduate and graduate stu- 
ts. After registration, students may apply at the Career Services Center for 
Tviews and referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


ERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


ergraduate international students with proven financial need who have 
pleted one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this University with a B 
age are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Scholarships; those with a C 
age are eligible to apply for GW Grants. Aid is awarded in the spring for the 
lowing academic year. See instruc tions for applying for undergraduate finan- 
aid, above. 


limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and University fellow- 


E are the responsibility of the chairman of the department or dean of the 
Ol in which the degree is to be earned. 
hternationa] students applying for graduate teaching assistantships must 
le minimum Scores of 570 on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (55 in 
ning comprehension) and 250 on the Test of Spoken English. International 
ents applying from outside the University may be appointed to graduate 
thing assistantships but must attend a five-day orientation and evaluation 
Bram held prior to registration. Those found to have difficulties with English 
Je required to enroll in specified courses in English as a Foreign Language 
lion fees for these courses will be waived) and will be assigned nonteaching 
les in place of classroom instruction. Such students will be reevaluated each 
lester; if they are not designated as qualified to give classroom instruction by 
end of one academic year, the tea hing assistantship will not be renewed. 
raduate students who are presently enrolled at GWU and have been proposed 
'andidates for graduate teaching assistantships by their departments must 
5 the Test of English as a Foreign Language at the levels indicated above and 
„° required to complete successfully the English for International Students 
Interview and the orientation and evaluation program before they will be 
sidered for graduate teaching assistantships. 
r further information on requirements for international tea hing assistants, 
tact the Special Assistant to the Vice President for Academic Affairs, Rice 
|, fifth floor, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


ong-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate international students 
limited in am 


ount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who 
> established resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
Naturalization Service. 


udents who wish to study in the United States should have available suffi- 


t funds to cove ar before attempting to entera college 


versity, The cost at this University for one academic year (September—May) 
$18,900 in 


substantially higher in 1990-1991: 
i ng, expenses for international students are about $2,000 over the 
igure, which includes room and board, tuition, books. clothes, and 
ental expenses, but not travel, holiday, or medical expenses. 
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VETERANS BENEFITS 

The Veterans Benefits office, located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 
N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as active-duty pë 
veterans, or as widows or children of deceased or totally disabled veters 
any problems that may arise concerning their benefits. This office also p! 
certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administratiól 
educational allowances will be paid. 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as active-duty personnel, ¥ 
or dependents of veterans should consult with the veterans counselor 
submitting applications to the Veterans Administration. All such 8 
should obtain the instruction sheet issued by the veterans counselor, wil 
forth requirements to be fulfilled before certification of enrollment can 0 
to the Veterans Administration and that includes other information oll 
interest. 

The Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washingl 
20421. 


* 


PRIZES 


Accountancy Prizes—Three prizes for academic excellence awarded 
by the Department of Accountancy—one at the undergraduate level, oñ 
Master of Accountancy level, and one at the Master of Taxation level: 

Elizabeth B. Adams Prize—Awarded annually by the Department of 
ment Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance in thé 
information systems management. The recipient is selected on the 
scholarship, leadership within the Department, contributions to the Un 
and service to the community. 

Morris M. Aein Memorial Prize—Awarded to a deserving student fof 
lence in drawing. 

Alpha Chi Sigma Prize—Awarded annually by the Alpha Pi Chaptf 
student who has attained the highest academic record in courses in € 
The name and year of graduation of the student is inscribed on a bronzé 
The winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry, including 
semester, at this University. 

American Chemical Society Prize—Awarded to an undergraduate 
who has completed the junior year and who has demonstrated exce 
analytic chemistry. 

American Institute of Certified Planners Outstanding Student 
Awarded to a qualified candidate for the Master of Urban and Regional 
who has demonstrated significant service to the community, Unive 
Department, or professional planning community. 

American Institute of Chemists Prize—A medal awarded annually 
graduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, 
and leadership. 

Amling Prize—Established by Dr. Frederick Amling in honor of hi$ 
Gustav and Elsie Amling, for the best investment report in Business A 
tion 123, Investment and Portfolio Management. 
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epartment of Art Prizes— Two prizes (one for a senior in art history and one 
a senior in the fine arts) awarded annually to the most promising students, as 
ermined by the departmental faculty. 


/illiam C. Barbee Prize—Awarded to a deserving student for excellence in 
Ipture and sculptural ceramics. 
erry Botwin Prize —Awarded annually to an outstanding senior in the pro- 
m In special education of the School of Education and Human Development. 
he Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award—Provided by Walter G. Bryte, Jr., 
lonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at George Washing- 
University, The award is presented annually primarily to that undergraduate 
idence hall, secondarily to any other activity at the University, that has 
wn, under the leadership of its elected or designated head, the most improve- 
nt or excellence in its support of the principles and aims of the United States 
merica and George Washington University. The hall or other activity will be 
arded a cash prize, and the name of its leader and the hall or activity will be 
Taved on a silver trophy. 
uka Family Prize—Provided by Ruth Buk 
Sa Buka, and her sister, Hilde Buka-Lacour. It is awarded to the most outstand- 
| Student in the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 
ylviaL, Bunting Prize- -Awarded annually to a graduate student in the field of 
logy or zoology. 
yrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize 
mistry who shows the 
Ja comprehensive 


a in honor of her parents, Georg and 


—Awarded to the senior majoring in 
greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as evidenced 
examination, and who possesses such qualifications of mind 
character as to give promise of future achievement. 

usiness Administration Prize—Awarded annually by the Business Adminis- 
tion Department to the outstanding graduating senior in business administra- 
m on the basis of scholarship, leadership, and service to the University. 
Vilbur J. Carr Prize— Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trustee of 

University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
P the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. It is 
arded annually to that student in the graduating class of the University who 
5 demonstrated outstanding ability in the study of international affairs and 
lo has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities that pro- 
pe the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 
pns! Rubber Company Freshman Chemistry Achievement Prize—A 
ndbook of Chemistry and Physics awarded annually to the freshman student 
o has demonstrated the greatest achievement in Chemistry 15-16. 
:hemical Society of Washington Prize—Awarded to an outstanding under- 
Quate in the junior year who is majoring in chemistrv. 

stere E, Claeyssens Prize—Established in 1981 by the Trustees of the Bess and 
hur Dick Family Foundation. It is awarded for the best original work in 
Mug by a student enrolled in the University. 
erce Cornish Prize—Awarded annually to an outstanding student complet- 
a graduate program in special education. 
Kaian. garies Prizes—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles, Grand 
World) ar : e Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother Council of 
isdicti e P -ottish Rite of Free-masonry, Southern 

Con of the United States of America. Awarded upon graduation to the 
| Mes um undergraduate student with the best overall scholastic achievement 
ership p 


* | otential in the School of Government and Business Administra- 
and in the Elliott School of International Affairs. 
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DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize—Awarded annually to the undergradud 
dent enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics whosl 
to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 

E.K. Cutter Prize—Established by Marion Kendall Cutter “for excellence 
study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class whosé! 
in English, combined with general excellence, shows the most marked af 
for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and awarded annually to thé 
seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking while e 
the University. Awards are determined by a public-speaking contest in whi 
participants deliver original orations. Only members of the senior class! 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences who are candidates for the def 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize—Established in memory of Henrý 
tan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College. Awarded annually to 8 
standing senior for excellence in Spanish. | 

Elliott School of International Affairs Alumni Association Prize— 
awarded annually to a graduate of the Elliott School of International 
(graduate or undergraduate degree recipient) who, in the opinion of the 
the Faculty, deserves recognition for academic achievement and contrib 
the life of the George Washington University and its programs and g 

Elton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter, Engl 
awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most ad 
course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Established by Helen Essi 
phy and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound 
ship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ab 
"forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing in a student publi 
elsewhere. 

Jessie Fant Evans Prize—A bequest of Joshua Evans, Jr., in 1971, in rec 
of his wife's distinguished record at and service to the University, ond 
Board of Trustees she served as the first woman member. Awarded annua 
outstanding senior student in a contemporary history course. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Science—A memorial 
"established by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded ann 
that student in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his/her signal 
in the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the int 
tion of that ability in good citizenship among his/her fellows." 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—Established by James E. Fitch in memory of 
Awarded annually to a senior student for the best examination in ch 

Charles E. Gauss Prize—Established in honor of Charles E. Gauss, El 
fessor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually to a graduating 
for excellence in philosophy. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Frederick 
Goddard, of Washington, D.C. Awarded annually to the senior student 
the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize—Established by Mary Williamso 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Washi 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded 
junior or senior student making the highest average in French langui 
literature. 

Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by May 
iamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph God 
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foshington, D.C. Awarde 

erage in the follow 

nal business, or public accounting. 

Harmon Choral Prize—Awarded annually for significant musical accomplish- 

ent and outstanding contribution to the choral program 

Ching-Yao Hsieh Prize—Two prizes awarded annually, one to an undergradu- 
and one to a graduate student in the Department of Economics. 

Gardiner G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History—Established 
Gertrude M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to that 
mber of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained the 
hest Standing in courses in United States history. 

Human Services Program Prize—Awarded by the Department of Human Ser- 

zes to a graduating senior who best exemplifies the attributes of service to the 

ofession and academic achievement while a student at the University. 

Cecille R. Hunt Prize—Offered annually to deserving art students and every 

© or three years to participants in the University’s Art Alumni Exhibition. 

Internationa] Business Prize—Two prizes awarded annually by the School of 
Vernment and Business Administration to students specializing in interna- 


nal business. one awarded to a graduating senior and one awarded to a 
hduate student. 


mer Louis Kayser Prize— Established by Paul and Elizabeth Rutheiser to be 
varded annually b 


y the Department of History for the best thesis in history 

bmitted Y à candidate for the degree of Master of Arts. 
David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes in Art- -Eight prizes given by Mr. Kreeger, six in the 
le arts and two in art history (including museology). Fine arts prizes are 
'arded to a Senior or graduate student in painting, sculpture, printmaking, 
ramics, photography, and visual communication. One prize in art history is 
arded to a senior and one toa graduate student. Candidates for the prizes must 
mit original Papers or works of art. Winners are selected by distinguished 
resentatives of the field of art in the Washington, D.C., area. 

inna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
llback in memory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
mbers of the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or graduate 
dent majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 semester hours of 
listics courses by the end of the spring semester. 
ohn Francis Latimer Prize in Classics—Established in 1973. Awarded to a 
Quating senior who has made the most outstanding record as a major in the 
partment of Classics. 
lilda Haves Manchester Prize in Sociology—Established in honor of Hilda 
ves Manchester, B.A. 1932, an outstanding student whose major field was 
iology, Awarded annually by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences to the 
lor student majoring in sociology who has the highest scholastic record. 
“le Barry Manilow Endowed Prize in Music—Established in 1983. Awarded 
ually to a student majoring in music. The award is made on the basis of 

emic performance and musical ability, as determined by a committee of 
uty 3Ppointed by the chair of the Music Department. 

Ivian Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 
at Who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. i 
hi Delta Kappa Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washington Univer- 
| Chapter to an outstanding senior in a teacher education program in the 
ool of Education and Human Development. 
hi Delta Kappa Research Prize—Awarded annually by the George Washing- 
University Chapter toa graduate student, for an outstanding research project. 


d to the junior or senior student making the highest 
ing fields: business administration, economics, interna- 


i 
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Phi Eta Sigma Prize—A choice book selected from the field of the recipi 
major, awarded annually by the George Washington University Chapter! 
student attaining the highest scholastic average in the first full semester of! 
The winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean of 
bian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter! 
outstanding senior in a teacher education program in the School of Ed 
and Human Development. | 

Psi Chi Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually by the George Washl 
University Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental ps% 
ogy and to the M.A. degree candidate or second-year graduate student subm™ 
the best thesis or research project in psychology. 

Public Administration Prize—Awarded by the Department of Public Adi 
tration to the outstanding graduating student in public administration @ 
basis of scholarship, leadership, and service to the University. | 

Riggs Trust Award—Established by Francis J. Lyons, Vice-Chairman % 
Board, Riggs National Bank, for the best graduate research paper in Bu 
Administration 223, Investment Analysis and Portfolio Management. 

Ruggles Prize—Established by Professor William Ruggles in 1859. AW 
annually to a candidate for a bachelor's degree for excellence in mathem 

The Jack and Anne Ryan Award in Health Services Administration—A 
annually to that health services administration student who displays exce 
of analysis and writing skills in the preparation of a paper on a topic in? 
services administration. 

Howard C. Sacks Prize—Awarded to a student in political science wil 
demonstrated outstanding academic achievement in the study of Far É 
affairs. 

Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in grate 
preciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students of Dr. He 
Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headé 
Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., was widely 
nized as a scholar of distinction whose presence on the faculty added pres! 
the University. This prize is given annually to a member of the graduating 
for excellence in historical and cultural phases of German studies. 

Julian H. Singman Prizes—Two prizes awarded annually, one in desig 
one in aquarelle painting. 

Walton E. Smith Memorial Prize—Awarded annually by the Departm® 
Management Science to a graduating student for outstanding performance 
field of information systems technology. The award is given to a student W% 
demonstrated exceptional performance on the comprehensive examinat 
course work, and in contributions to the program by other means. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A casi 
awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the 
of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demons! 
excellence in historical research in American Colonial history. The Uni 
reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation attain 
required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and a 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced co 
Latin language and literature. 

Alfred E. Steck Memorial Prize—Awarded for proven excellence in the# 
sculpture. 


WS epe = 
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James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize—Established in 1911 by Professor Sterrett in 


mory of his son. Awarded annually to the student who obtains the highest 
erage in Physics 1 and 2. 
Charle 


s Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 1936 by the 
arle 


s Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest 
ofessor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best 
ay Covering some phase of medieval history. 
James H, Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize—Established in memory of 
tes H. Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the University. Awarded 
nually to a graduate student for outstanding performance in mathematics. 
pon Teleki Prize Awarded for outstanding work in the geological sciences. 
f atricia M. Toe] Memoria] Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student in 
lotography to recognize outstanding achievement. 

Jenjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to that Graduate 
aching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effective teacher during the 
Trent academic year. 

The Wall Street Journal Leadership Prize—Awarded annually to a graduating 
har with a major field of study in finance within the Bachelor of Business 

.ninistration degree for outstanding academic performance and service to the 
üversity, 

Thomas F., Walsh Prize—Estab 
ident who submits the be 
Elizabeth Reed Ward Awa 


lished in 1901 and awarded annually to the 
st essay in Irish history. 
"s eiit rd —Established by the finance faculty of the Busi- 
xp Ministration Department in honor and memory of Elizabeth Reed Ward, 
: Mat teaching assistant in finance. The award is to be made to an outstand- 
‘lng assistant in the finance program. 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Virginia Chase 
ü sis "edid of her husband. Awarded annually to a degree candidate 
ahs Th t 1e best essay on *'the promotion of peace among the nations of the 
` “Je prize essays shall become the property of the University and shall 
Rate or published without the written consent of the University. The 
._, y reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay attaining the 
E degree of excellence is submitted. : 
T. Woodson Prize—Awarded annually to a graduate student demonstrating 


Standing achievement in educational administration in the School of Educa- 
! and Human Development. 


* 


GULATIONS 


dents enrolled in the University are required to conform to the following 


alati : a 
ne and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, school, or 
lon in which registered. 


tudents Who withdraw 
Stered at the Universit 
k only under the re 
8 student kn 


or are suspended, or who, for any other reason, are not 
y for one semester or more, may reenter and continue 
regulations and requirements in force at the time of return. 
(apse owingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
liic Dua Svr: for admission, registration form, or any other University 
m d e student's registration may be canceled. If such falsification is 

Ted after the student has matriculated at the University, the student 


a 


AEN 


eum rs Fe E UR git 


i Sr 
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may be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will 
eligible (except by special action of the faculty) for subsequent registration! 
University. 


STUDENT STATUS 


For the purpose of defining student status, undergraduates taking 12 of! 
semester hours and graduates taking 9 or more semester hours are conside 
be full-time students. All other students are considered to be part time: 


ATTENDANCE 


Students may attend only those classes for which they are registered. Réf 
attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any course for W 
absence. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Students who fail to maintain the scholarship requirements of the € 
school, or division in which registered may be dismissed from the Uni 


Grades 


Grades are mailed to students through the Office of the Registrar at the € 
each semester. They are not given out by instructors or released over thé 
phone. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactoff 
Low Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdra 
Unauthorized Withdrawal; P, Pass; NP, No Pass. Other grades that 
assigned are A-, B+, B—, C+, C-, D+, and D-. Except for course 
specifically state that repetition for credit is permitted, a candidate for a d 
this University may not repeat a course in which a grade of D or bettel 
received, unless required to do so by the department concerned. A 
statement, indicating that the student is required to repeat the course, m 
submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate department chairm 


GRADUATE 


The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good: C, Minimunt 
CR, Credit; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdra 
Unauthorized Withdrawal. Except for courses that specifically state that 
tion for credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University 

repeat a course in which a grade of C or above was received, unless required 
so by the department concerned. A written statement to this effect m 
submitted to the student's dean by the appropriate department chairm 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incompleté 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol Z (Unauthorized With 

will be recorded. The symbol J indicates that a satisfactory explanation has 
given the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required W% 
the course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of I may be record& 
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dent, for re 


asons beyond the student’s ontrol, is unable to complete the work 
i the course, 


and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such reasons 
fore the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be used only if the 
dent's prior performance and class attendance in the course have been satis- 
tory. Any failure to complete the work of a course that is not satisfactorily 
plained to the instructor before the date when grades must be turned in will be 
ded F. If acceptable reasons are later presented to the instructor, that instruc- 
may initiate an appropriate grade change. The grade of Z is assigned when 
dents are registered for a course that they have not attended and in which they 
Ve done no substantial graded work. ` 


ANGING A GRADE OF INCOMPLETE 


r information ¢ once 


rning changing a grade of Incomplete, consult the regula- 
ons of the 


college, school, or division concerned. 
[E QUALITY-pOINT INDEX 


polarship is computed in terms of the qualit 
e number of quality points by the numbe 
f ent has registered, both base 


y-point index, obtained by divid- 
r of semester hours for which the 
inks ora d on his or her record in this University. Quality 
E C4 8 computed from grades as follows: A, 4.0; A Se 3.7; B +, 3.3; B, 3.0: B 
|» Ta 2.3; C, 2.0; C ,1.7; D* , 1.3; D, 1.0; D- , .7; F, 0, for each semester hour 
;5 ye Student has registered in a degree program. Courses marked CR, I, 
dy ; W, or Z are not considered in determining the index, except that courses 
ed I will be considered when a final grade is recorded. With the exception of 


nsorti SLATE : ems à 
d ortium courses, grades in courses taken at other institutions are not consid- 
^ In computing the quality-point index. 


lal Examinations 
ial examinatio 
istrar. Exami 
sired, b 


ns for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the Office of the 


nations for courses numbered 201 or above are scheduled, if 
y the individual department or instructor. 


idemic Dishonesty 


à University community, 
intain guidelines of acad 
ected to exhibit honesty 


in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
emic behavior. All members of the community are 
and competence in their academic work. Incoming 


d i um , ; 
ents have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make 


of, all Proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking 
minations. 


—— of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
ctin Geen and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate failure 
rtis ^g ance with such procedures will be considered academic dishon- 
inst bs academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense 
hdéls:- community and will be prosecuted through the proper University 
bles of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained from 


th Owing officers: all department chairs, all academic deans, the Registrar, 
? Vice President for Academic Affairs. 
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STUDENT CONDUCT 


All students, upon enrolling and while attending The George Washingtol 
versity, are subject to the provisions of the Guide to Student Rights and Rë 
sibilities, which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of col 
including the Code of Student Conduct, and other policies and regulatio 
adopted and promulgated by appropriate University authorities. Copies of 
documents may be obtained at the office of Judicial Affairs. Sanctions for! 
tion of these regulations may include permanent expulsion from the Unive 
which may make enrollment in another college or university difficult. Ré 
tions or requirements applicable only to a particular program, facility, OF 
of students may not be published generally, but such regulations or Ted 
ments shall be published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform 
students. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission? 
dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered. A 
of W will be recorded on the student's academic record. Permission to wi 
from the University will not be granted a student who does not have 4! 
financial record (see Payment of Fees). | 

Each college, school, and division of the University sets deadline dates fof 
semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these dates and the 
the semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. 

All charges for courses from which the student withdraws are subject 
refund policy listed under Fees and Financial Regulations. Unauthoriz 
drawal will result in the recording of a grade of Z for the course or 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes Within a College, School, or Division—A student may not su 
one course for another, drop courses (see Withdrawal, above), or chang 
from credit to audit or from audit to credit without the approval of the dean 
college, school, or division in which registered. 

Change from one section to another of the same course may be made 
approval of the dean and the department concerned. 

Change from one major field to another within the same college or sch 
be made with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer Within the University—Application for transfer to another 
school, or division must be made to the appropriate admitting office on thé) 
provided by the office concerned. : 

With the exception of the School of Government and Business Admini: 
which limits a student to 15 semester hours earned in nonmatriculated 
maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of Continuing Ed 
may be applied toward a bachelor's degree in the other degree-granting 
or schools of the University. 

Students transferring within the University are advised to study care 
requirements listed below under Graduation Requirements and to nol 
unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions, 30 semester 
including at least 12 semester hours in the major field, must be complet 
registered in the school or college from which the degree is sought. Upon 
the student should consult the dean concerned and understand cleat 
requirements that must be fulfilled. 


REGULATIONS 
CREDIT 
| 


Credit is give TOR. 
redit is given only atter completion of registration in a course and satisfactory 


completion of the required work, or upon the assignment of 
accordance with the regulations of the col 

Auditing.—A person who has been admi 
tered, with the permission of tl 


advanced standing in 
lege, school, or division concerned. 
tted to the University may be regis- 
n »e instructor, as an auditor in a class (no academic 
f credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examinations. A 


student who takes a Course as an auditor may not repeat it later for credit. Tuition 
I$ charged at the prevailing rate. 


POST-ADMISSION TRANSFER CREDIT 
| Students who plan to attend 


toward graduation from this U 
L eir dean. In no e 
Period in this Un 


another institution and apply credit so earned 
niversity must first secure the written approval of 
vent will credit in excess of what might be earned in a similar 
iversity be recognized. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
Official transcri 
Or former stude 


| ments, due 
| transcript, 


Pts of student records are issued on written request of the student 
nt who has paid all charges, including any student loan install- 


at the time of the request. A fee of $3 is charged for each 
pts are not issued 


| 

‘CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT 
a degree program, a student is expected to be continuously 
ely engaged in fulfilling the requirements for the degree each 
ademic year until such time as the degree is conferred. Should 
nuous enrollment at the University and not request and 
sence (see below) or be assigned by the dean to inactive 
S (see below), he or she must apply for readmission and, if granted, be 

ments and regulations then in force. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
Should a de 


Bree student 
egree, he or 


She may petit 
of time, Benerally limited 


find it necessary to interrupt active pursuit of the 
ion the dean for a leave of absence for a specific period 
tinues aero to one calendar year. A degree student who discon- 
$ ii ive enrollment in degree studies without being granted a leave of 
blasa ou a student granted a leave who does not return to active study at the 
subject to edad of approved absence, must apply for readmission and be 

nisse ie regulations and requirements then in force. The right to use of 

TSity facilities is suspended while the leave is in effect. 


INACTIVE STATUS 


c each school and college, a student may be 
- red in continuous pursuit of the degree while not enrolled in courses at 
! hen engaged in the following: cooperative engineering work 
nov d abroad program; attendance at another institution with prior 
al to have Work transferred back to the GW program; completion of 

k in courses in which a grade of Incomplete was received: or 
ructional activities unique to the particular school or college. 
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Students must request to be enrolled in inactive status, in advance of they 
or semester concerned, and be granted approval by their dean for the spec 
activity desired. This status is generally limited to one year; no fees are asses 
students while in this status. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September. 

To be recommended by the faculty for graduation a student must have metl 
admission requirements of the college or school in which registered; comple! 
satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements 
the degree for which registered; filed an application for graduation prior t6 
published deadline date; and be free from all indebtedness to the Unive 
Enrollment is required for the semester or summer session at the close of will 
the degree is to be conferred. | 

Application for Graduation—An Application for Graduation form musti 
filed at the time of registration for the last semester or summer session Of 
senior or final year. Students completing degree requirements during the $ 
mer sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) dated Sept 
ber 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements and have app 
for graduation as a part of registration for the summer sessions. 

Scholarship—The student must meet the scholarship requirements for | 
particular degree for which registered. l 

Curriculum—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stati 
under the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. 

Residence—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions 
University, a minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours iñ 
major field, must be completed while registered in the school or college 
which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to students transfe 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other instituti 
Unless special permission is granted by the dean of the college or school 
cerned to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must 
completed in the college or school from which the degree is sought. 

The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the parti 
degree for which registered. 

Thesis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial fu 
ment of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final form to the 0 
of the college or school concerned no later than the date specified in the Uni 
sity Calendar. 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become 
property of the University and are deposited in the University's Gelman Lib 
where the duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. Seed 

appropriate college or school in this Bulletin for regulations governing theses 


dissertations. k 
r 
HONORS f 


Bachelor’s degrees with honors are awarded to students whose academic T 
give evidence of particular merit. The student's quality-point index dete 
the level of honors as follows: cum laude, 3.4—3.59: magna cum laude, 3.6-9: 
summa cum laude, 3.8—4.0. n 
The quality-point index is calculated by the Office of the Registrar, and c 
honors designation is entered on the transcript and diploma of those stu 
who earn an honors designation. The quality-point index includes all cow 
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Work completed at GW 


and is not rounded off. To be eligible for an honors 
j esignation, a stude 


nt must complete at least 60 hours of course work at GW. 


Bpecial Honors 


Ppecial Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the graduating 
tass for outstanding achievement in the student's major field on recommenda- 


ton of the major department. The student must fulfill all of the following 
fequirements: 


| 1, Candidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty member 


presenting the major department or field not later than the beginning of the 


enior year, 
2. Such other conditions 

fust be met. 

| 3. At least one- 

Fompleted at GW. 
« The specific requirement of the colle 

€gistered must be fulfilled 

nces or the Elliott School of 


as may be set at the time the candidacy is approved 
half of the courses required for the degree must have been 


ge or school in which the student is 

as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 

International Affairs—grades of A or B in 50 percent 

e Courses taken at GW; (b) the School of Education and Human Development 

r the School of Government and Business Administration—a quality-point 
ex of at least 3.0 on all course work taken at GW 

Special honors awards may not necessarily appear on diplomas. 


THE LIBRARY 


jt audents Eta in the University have the privilege of using the Univer- 
rots E re : rary. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to 
resenting Ad denoting approved enrollment for the current semester must be 

~sented when books are borrowed for outside use. 


eee period for stack books is 21 days. Any book that circulates is subject to 
“all by the library if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be 


ors a reading room when the library is open, except that they may 
ith} i & wn sa overnight use beginning at 8:30 p-m. Transcripts ot grades are 

‘held until a student's library re ord is clear, with all borrowed books re- 
Irned and any fines paid. 
ith students using the University's ( 


a ;elman Library are expected to be familiar 
ts detailed regulations, 


available at any of the librarv's service desks. 


ife se ed by the University to dismiss or exclude 
versity, or from any class or c] 


In; . 
* University, the University 


any student from the 
asses, whenever, in the interest of the student or 
Administration deems it advisable 


IGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


MP. 

ie U Diversity and its colle 
Change requirements, m 
enever the proper 


ge, schools, and divisions reserve the right to modify 


iles, and fees. Such regulations shall go into force 
authorities may determine. 


GHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


e right is reserved by the Unive 
tice wh - 


rsity to make changes in programs without 
enever circumstances w 


arrant such changes. 


a aa a S 
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UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to instituti 
policies governing access to and release of student education records maintal 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The Unive 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions # 

1. afford students access to education records directly related to them 

2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such recol 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

3. receive students' written consent before releasing information from Ë 
education records to persons outside the University, except as provided by 
Act and except for directory information as indicated below (information ma 
furnished to a student's parents without such written consent only upon & 
fication of the student's financial dependency); and 

4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to reles 
student's record, notifying the student of this action. 


The University will release the following directory information upon requ 
name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next 
dates of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of 8 
credit hours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in orga? 
tions and activities chartered or otherwise established by the University (im 
ing intercollegiate athletics); and height, weight, and age of members of à 
teams. A student who does not wish such directory information released 
file written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginni 
each semester or session of enrollment. 

Copies of the University’s full policy statement on the release of stù 
information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Los! 
Found Office is maintained on campus in the Security Office. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
laws that proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members?! 
academic community should know that administrative action, which ma 
clude dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other privile 
suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in order to prot 
interests of the University and the rights of others. 


* 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


-ONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON 
ETROPOLITAN AREA, INC. 


zen universities in the Washington area 
ity of America, Gall 


ington University, ( 


American University, Catholic Univer- 
audet University, George Mason University, George Wash- 
: 'eorgetown University, Howard University, Marymount Uni- 
Wersity, the University of the District of Columbia, and the University of 
Maryland— are associated in a Consortium through which they coordinate the 

se of their respective facilities; Mount Vernon College and Trinity College are 
Pssociate members of the Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to 

egrees in any one of these institutions have the opportunity to select from the 
-ombined offerings the particular courses that best meet their needs. This privi- 
fe8e is subject to regulations of the school or division in which the student is 


Participation is limited to degree candidates. The following, however, are 
Xcluded: students in canon law, dentistry, medicine, nursing, and theology. 


aw students are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for the 
gree of Maste 


r of Laws at George Washington University and Georgetown 
Diversity, 
a Special courses involving private instruction (such as music or art) or 
À Orial study, if is not covered by the Consortium 
IBreement and must be paid by the individual student to the institution adminis- 
ering the course. 


he S are encouraged to study the 
ati " " " y wn i 1 i 
ating stitutions. See Registration for i 
“ONsortium courses, 

Registration forms 
nstitution in w 
lelr own insti 
lsited 


program announcements of all partici- 
nformation concerning registration for 


and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
hich the student is enrolled. Students register and pay tuition at 


_ stitutions for all Consortium courses; course fees are payable to the 
Institutions. 


HE READING CENTER 
lirector F.E. Hesser 


ms paing Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective services for all 

E p mary, elementary, secondary, and adult. Special reading improvement 
< es are conducted for high school and college students as well as other adults 

tiai An After-School Program designed for academically gifted children. 
. “Qon is avail 


isi able on an individual, semi-individual, and small-group 
isis, 


' diagnosis inc lude 


^ and spelling tests. and v 
esults 


1 the pare 


s psychological tests; vision. hearing, domi- 
arious types of reading achievement and aptitude 
are interpreted, and a written report is presented in conference 
nts or the individual 


u » Special reading improvement c] 
ents, and ot} 


nphasie 1. : her adults are offered 
idv x» à placed on improvement of 
A ag s. Instruction in spelling is 
. “ees are payable in advance. 


it] 
asses for high school students, college 
throughout the year at stated intervals. 


vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and 
also provided as needed. 


eS tam cn a Pt 
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THE SPEECH AND HEARING CENTER 


Coordinator W.P. Cupples 


nosis and treatment of a wide range of speech, language, and hearing diso 
These include developmental impairments of articulation and language, stil 
ing, voice disorders, and speech and language impairments resulting 
neurological damage. Services are available for persons wishing to modifi 
regional dialect or foreign accent. Evaluation and aural rehabilitation are 
provided for hearing-impaired individuals. The Speech and Hearing 
operates in conjunction with the Department of Speech and Hearing. 


| 
| 
The George Washington University Speech and Hearing Center d 


THE WRITING CENTER 


Director Kim Moreland 


The Writing Center is a center for informal and personal writing instructi 
services are provided free to all GWU students. Students at all levels of 
ence and expertise are encouraged to use the Center for help in iden 
writing problems and learning how best to express ideas. Trained tutors ( 
graduate peer tutors, graduate students, the Director, and other members 
faculty) work with students individually on areas of specific need or int 
Tutors can provide assistance in such areas as organizing a mass of info 
efficiently and clearly, using correct grammar and punctuation, getting st 
a writing project, developing a thesis, providing evidence in support 
argument, and presenting the findings of an experiment or the solution 
research problem. 


UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER 


Acting Director Joe Boswell 


LIES i 


The University Computer Center is normally open 24 hours a day, seven 
week, during the academic semesters; the user area may not be open 
during the winter and summer breaks. 

The Center provides computational facilities, consultation, and opera 
assistance as required. It operates two IBM 4381 computers (VM/VS1 
Public terminals and dial-in lines are available for academic users. There i$ 
range of compilers and application software packages. 

In addition to the central facility, computer services and facilities are av 
in several of the schools; microcomputers are widely available as well 
University's GW Data Network ties together the mainframes and many | 
microcomputers, and the University computers are connected to the na 
computer networks BITNET and SURANET. 1 


COMPUTER INFORMATION AND RESOURCE CENTER : 
Director Donald E. Rickert 


The Computer Information and Resource Center/User Services (CIRC/US) 
primary source of information and consultation on the use of comput 
computer networks at the University. In cooperation with the Gelman 
and GW Television, CIRC/US publishes a periodic newsletter on com 
issues. CIRC/US gives seminars, and offers technical advice to faculty ap 
dents regarding access to and use of the IBM mainframe and microcompute) 


r 
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aan ead SIRC/US ad- 

GW Data Network, and microcomputer selection end pennis pro- 
ministers and can make recommendations on various disc 
Erams for microcomputer equipment. by the School of Government and 

Computer programming courses are offered by t es MComsotd bad info 

usiness Administration, the Department " — d "send In addition, 
lion Systems, and the School of Engineering and ——— onde o 
many other departments offer courses that utilize : 
adjunct to course work. 

Any Univ 
ual research 
the sche 


; acilities for individ- 
ersity student may have access to the computer perra aaas 
class projects, and thesis or dissertation study. / o » TID 
Porc Hs i AJIRC/US i Academic C oT. 
dule of charges is available at CIRC/US in the Acac 


GW TELEVISION 


i i i Television Tı ;'hristensen 
Assistant Vice President for Television Ted J. Christe Naples. 
i sity is GWTV, a state-of-the-ar , 
The main television resource of the University is GW ens pt E 
multichannel broadcast facility. Goals of GWTV dee E paa a 
programs in cooperation with academic departmen 8 pelt re pen o d 
evelop videotapes for class use and for UM p Inm Jur ae 
"Xpand a program of national and international te = ais EE dace 
‘he acquisition and maintenance of television equipme 
Dstructional units. l ic Ginie Gwr has ihi Ro 
Operating from studios located in the Academic C m 
lity to receive from and transmit to any Secun ct s aie 
eleconference programs are delivered to a number o "pieni Ls —— 
i i ; y é " € D » 
5 Studios, conference rooms, and auditoriums, where particip 
y telephone link with the originating site. 


)FFICE OF ALUMNI RELATIONS 
Jirector of Alumni Services Wendy J. Luther pe pe 
j i ri 2 General Alumni Asso- 
‘he Office of Alumni Relations, in conjunction w ith the C — E 
lation, makes available to alumni and their families a punt am 
ducationa] and cultural events. “The Inside Story, — "enda. 
vinter issues of the GWTimes, contains a calendar o alumni a 
n Washington, D.C., and around the nation. ES BANE 
Alumni are encouraged to inquire about available ser 


ice i 1 of any changes in 
fice of Alumni Relations and to keep the Office informec 
dress or occupation. 


ENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
resident Edward N. Vest 


i o wish to 
he objectives of this organization are to unite the me ae 
Ssociate themselves for charitable, educational, res oot 
oses, and to promote the general welfare of the ae 2 Medea 
Membership in the Association is conveyed a ity. Aana 
"en graduated from any school or division of the Tobin y Uh. las BEC llo 
med 15 credit hours or the equivalent at the paging wee is eligible for 
niversity in good standing, and whose class has gra Rduücatóh SE. 
embership; in the case of the Division of aee. uot thia" binati 
wever, only the “15 credit hours earned" requirement a 


s a m 


—— A 


heen ee. 


—_ Se se SERES 
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of the class" requirement applies. Graduates of CCEW certificate programi 
also eligible. 

A Governing Board, composed of members representing the constin 
alumni organizations, directs the activities of the Association. The volull 
leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the Office of All 
Relations in carrying out Association affairs. The Association may be conti 
through the Office of Alumni Relations. 

ROTC 

George Washington University students may enroll through the Consortitll 
the Army ROTC program offered at Georgetown University, the AFROTC] 
gram at the University of Maryland, or the Army ROTC or AFROTC at Hol 
University. Those interested should contact the ROTC enrollment officer a! 
of these universities. Limited credit for such courses (primarily advanced 
may be assigned for electives to meet degree requirements at George Was 
University; prior approval is required by the dean of the school in whi 
student is enrolled. 

See Naval Science under Courses of Instruction for the NROTC pro 
George Washington University. 


| 
| 
| 


STUDENT LIFE 


Vice President for Student and Academic Support Services Robert A. 


The Office of the Vice President for Student and Academic Support $ 
establishes policy and procedures for those departments that affect stud 
including the offices of Admissions, Student Financial Assistance, S 
Athletics and Recreation, and the Dean of Students (which includes 
Life, Housing and Residence Life, the Student Health Service, the Cou 
Center, the Career Services Center, International Services, Disabled $ 
Services, the Multicultural Student Services Center, including the Edu 
Opportunity Program, and Judicial Affairs). 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 
Assistant Vice President and Dean of Students Gail Short Hanson 


Assistant Dean of Students Cheryl Beil | 
Assistant Dean, Educational Services Linda Donnels 


The Office of the Dean of Students provides counseling and informa 
students, administers the nonacademic student disciplinary system and 
grievance procedures, and assists in nonacademic program development 

members are well informed on University policies and the various 
services provided on campus, enabling them to provide referrals and ans 


STUDENT LIFE 
-many questions: oncerning general student life. Personal letters of — 
ition for students applying to graduate and professional schools can be a 
ffrom this office The Dean of Students is responsible for the services and pro- 
Bgrams indicated below; the office is located on the fourth floor of Rice Hall. 


j 


Housing and Residence Life 
Director Ann Webster 


Associate Directors David McElveen, Barbara McGraw 
JAssistant Directors Rebecca Griffin, Paul Barkett 


iComplete information concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
from the Direc tor of Housing and Residence Life, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. - 
Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The 
istudent will receive, with the notification of acceptance, University residence 
thall information, an application for residence hall space or apartment accom- 
imodation, and a dec laration of intent to attend the University. The application 
for residence hall space or apartment accommodation must be accompanied by a 
15300 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited toward the first 
Semester’s room or apartment charge. 

Rooms and apartments are leased for the academic year, and lease payment 
must be made in early June for the fall semester, unless the student elects the 
deferred Payment plan or the 10-month payment plan. Please check with Hous- 
Ing and Residence Life for the deferred payment plan and with Student Accounts 
or the 10-month payment plan. 

Residence hall space and apartment accommodations are not generally 
available to graduate students. s 

Prices per person for the academic year 1990—91 are scheduled to range from 

53,410 to 


$3,950 in the regular residence halls and from $3,700 to $4,260 in the 
apartment residence halls. 


FOOD SERVICE 
Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to choose one of the following 
food service plans: the any 14 meals per week plan, tentatively set at $2,490 for 
ki academi, year, or the any 10 meals per week plan, tentatively set at $2,340 for 
llis academic vear. Participation in the food service plans is optional for junior, 
Ml did eoi students. Food service payment does not cover University 
ntersession or vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to the dining room 
n Thurston Hall and to the second-floor contract dining room in the Cloyd Heck 
Aarvin Center. A small percentage of the meal card may also be used on a cash 
asis in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria, George’s, and the Courtyard Cafe 
it Mitchel] Hall. 
Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make arrangements 


vith the Gw Housing and Residence Life Office regarding the B’nai B’rith Hillel 
‘Oundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


student Health Service 


irector Isabel Kuperschmit, M.D. 
Oordinator Janet Garber, N.P. 


‘he Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located in the Burns building, 
Wer leve]. 
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The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, and physie 
assistants who are capable of addressing most of students’ medical proble 
Visits may be arranged by appointment or, during certain hours, secured @ 
walk-in basis. Many routine lab tests may be performed in the Health Service 
at cost; allergy shots, immunizations, and various lab tests are done at little a 
charge. Psychiatric evaluation, crisis intervention, and short-term therapy! 
available by appointment. | 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student Hei 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the Univer 
Hospital for treatment. All fees are the responsibility of the student. 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to 
treatment at the Student Health Service. Students enrolled in off-campus} 
grams and the Continuing Engineering Education Program are not eligibles! 
bills incurred from all services rendered outside of the Student Health Ser’ 
(for example, x-ray work, laboratory work, and office visits to private physi 
are the responsibility of the student. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


The University has arranged for and endorsed group health and accident ins 
ance, on an elective basis, for all students. Interested students should contadl 
Student Health Service or Office of the Dean of Students. 


Counseling Center 
Director Diane M. DePalma 


The Counseling Center fosters personal growth and development and 
students resolve personal, social, career, and study problems that can in 
with their educational goals. Services include (1) short-term individual co 
ing, art therapy, crisis intervention, and referral services for personal p 
(e.g., academic pressures, relationship or family difficulties); (2) group co 
ing for personal problems; (3) educational/vocational counseling and t 
(4) workshops designed to address academic or personal development (e.g9 
taking strategies, study skills, communication skills, stress manage 
(5) consultation with faculty, staff, and student groups about their special 
in designing programs to improve the campus environment. 

The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, GW admissions tes 
special assessments for business and industry. Career counseling and 
services are available to GW faculty, staff, alumni, and individuals fn 
greater Washington community. 

Students may schedule a cost-free initial interview from 9 a.m. to 5 
Monday through Thursday, and from 1 to 5 p.m on Fridays. For indi 
services a modest fee per appointment is charged. An additional materials 
charged for test batteries. Fee adjustments can be made if financial n 
factor. Disabled students are asked to call ahead so that arrangements 
made to adapt services or to meet at an accessible site. 


Career and Cooperative Education Center 


Executive Director Kathy Sims 
Assistant Directors Marva Gumbs, Lucy Hoffman 


The Career and Cooperative Education Center provides career planning 
seeking assistance to students and alumni as well as a cooperative e 
program. Services include full-time and part-time job listings; career co 
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f Workshops (e.g., organizing job searches, resume and letter writing, effective 
f interviewing): a resource library of career field and employer literature; on- 
[campus interviews for students within one year of graduation; a resume 
[referral service; resume critiques; a call-in job listings service, Jobline; and a 


[credentials service that supports employment and graduate/professional school 
f applications. 


[International Services Office 
[Director E. Donald Driver 
Associate Director David Fosnocht 
JAssistant Director Ann Morton 
[Internationa students, scholars, faculty, and staff are provided assistance 
[through the International Services Office. The staff offers immigration assistance 
fand information on government requirements and regulations specific to the 
[International community: orientation programs to help with adjustment to living 
sand studying in the United States; and advising and counseling for a variety of 
[Personal problems, including cultural adjustment, living conditions, budgets, 
academic concerns, and financial aid. 


= 
Disabled Student Services 


Assistant Dean, Educational Services Linda Donnels 
Coordinator Christy Willis 


The Disabled Student Services office works to assure that the special services 
necessary for disabled students to participate fully in their academic programs 
and the extracurricular life of the campus are provided for them through Univer- 
Sity or Community resources. 


Multicultural Student Services Center 
Director Valerie L. Epps 


The Multicultural Student Services Center provides academic, co-curricular, 
ind personal Support services for all GW minority students to enhance minority 
student life at GW. Through the Center, minority students receive orientation to 
the various University resources, and are made aware of the many cultural 
Activities and programs that exist on campus and in the greater metropolitan 
Area. The Center provides professional and peer counseling, course advising, 
tutoria] services, and campus and community mentoring programs. The staff is 
available to address students’ academic and personal concerns. 

n addition, the Center enhances the quality of minority student life through 
the Sponsoring of co-curricular activities, leadership training, and a newsletter. 

© Center houses a resource center with computers for student use, reference 
Jooks and instructional materials, a test file, and an information center. The 
Multicultural Student Services Center oversees the Educational Opportunity 
‘Togram and various preparatory and precollege programs. The Multicultural 
"tudent Services Center is located at 2127 G St., N.W., Room 101. 


DL |CATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 
Associate Director Johnie E. Harris 


he Educational Opportunity Program (EOP), a component of the Multicultural 
tudent Services Center, provides selected District of Columbia students with 
inancial aid, academic support services, and personal advising to assist them in 
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pursuing undergraduate work at George Washington University. The EOP $ 
coordinates a precollege program as well as educational and cultural acti viti 
promote the success and enhance the experience of program participants? 
The EOP staff administers the High School/College Internship Program 

SCIP), which enrolls highly motivated District of Columbia high school seni 
Participants enroll at GW as nondegree candidates, taking a maximum of 6 Gif 
hours per semester in addition to their high school curriculum. Applicati@ 
the HI/SCIP program is made through the student's high school guidance 

Counseling and advising is provided by the EOP staff. HI/SCIP students M 
access to all of the academic support services available to EOP participa 


OFFICE OF CAMPUS LIFE 


Director LeNorman J. Strong 

Associate Directors Johnnie Osborne, Liz Panyon 

Assistant Directors Donald Cotter, Steven Loflin, Lorraine Weisser, 
Yamauchi 


The Office of Campus Life furthers the educational mission of the Universi 
offering programs, services, and facilities that provide students with OP 
tunities for personal, professional, social, and cultural development. The @ 
of Campus Life includes the Campus Activities Office, Cloyd Heck M8 
Center, and New Student Programs and Services. Staff members assist indi 
students, campus organizations, and the University community with event? 
ning, program coordination, and participation in special projects, both on 
campus. The staff can also help in interpreting University policies andi 
cedures that affect campus activities. The office is located on the second fll 
the Marvin Center. 


Additional information about the numerous services offered by the C 
Campus Life, and about the various student organizations and committee 
be obtained from the Student Handbook. 


Campus Activities Office 


The Campus Activities Office provides administrative support to the Uni 
Program Board and other groups planning major events. Other services ind 
advisement of campus organizations (including fraternities and sororities); 
tration of student organizations, leadership training, and planning and coom 
tion of major campus events. 


PROGRAM BOARD 


The Program Board, composed chiefly of elected and appointed students, 
primary responsibility of allocating resources for student programmilll 
campus. In addition, the Program Board provides funding for activities pres 
by various campus organizations and encourages student participation iMg 
gram planning through involvement in committees on the arts, concert$; 
vals, films, parties, political affairs, and public relations. Further informati 

be obtained from the Program Board office in the Marvin Center. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
The George Washington University Student Association is comprised of all E 


time and part-time undergraduate and graduate students who are registelt 
academic credit on campus. A body of elected and appointed individu 
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sponsible for representing the interests of students at the University. The 
fidan Association provides various services for students, such as academic 
pvaluations, test and syllabus files, and the Student Advocate Service. Further 

formation can be obtained from the Student Association office in the Marvin 

enter, 

[ Student involvement in the governance of the University is also possible 
irough partic ipation in various administrative and Faculty Senate committees, 
dvisory councils of the schools and colleges, selected committees of the Board 
f Trustees, and specialized bodies, such as the Residence Hall Association, the 

int Food Services Board, and the Marvin Center Governing Board. This in- 
olvement has helped develop policies and programs beneficial to students and 

b the University community as a whole. 


Im JDENT ( IRGANIZATIONS 


Itudents are encouraged to become involved with existing student organizations 
Ir to initiate their own. There are approximately 200 registered organizations on 
ampus, covering a broad spectrum of interests, including academic, profession- 
l, international, cultural, political, service, sports, hobbies, recreational, reli- 
i ative groups as well as social fraternities and sororities. Aca- 


lous, and medit 
lemic honor societies include Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and others related to 
pecific academic disciplines. 


he Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 
he Marvin Center is the campus community center, serving as the “living 
om" for the George Washington University community. The Marvin nee 
ers programs, services, and facilities for students, faculty, staff, alumni, and 
niversity guests. The Center's wide range of facilities include five dining 
cations, lounges, recreational facilities, a theatre, study rooms, conference and 
leeting rooms, major function/event rooms, the Off-Campus Housing Resource 
enter, the Information Center, a newsstand, a TV lounge, offices for over 40 
impus organizations, and a typing/microcomputer center. The Marvin Center 
'ovides facilities for programs conducted by the University Program Board, by 
e academic departments that include the performing arts, and by other Univer- 
ty organizations. 

he Marvin Center Gov 


erning Board, which oversees the Center's policies, is a 
Presentativ 


e body composed of students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The Board 
orks closely with the Center's staff in the review and development of policies, 
lidelines, and procedures that direct the operation of the Center. 


"Ww Student Programs and Services 


>W Student Programs and Services is responsible for developing and coordinat- 
8 orientation programs. Staff members advise the Student Orientation Staff and 
ork with University departments and groups in planning orientation programs 
& Services for undergraduate and graduate students. 


‘LIGIOUS LI FE 


le University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of = 
dents and encourages them to participate in the religious — ^ 
"Ir own choice. Several religious bodies sponsor various groups and form a lin 


tween the University and the religious community. The advisors of the reli- 


————— — 
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gious organizations are available for counseling. Religious services and spé 
observances are also provided for the University community as announce 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS 


Art Exhibits—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known af 
is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner Auditorium an 
the Colonnade art gallery of the Marvin Center. Student art exhibits are preset 
each semester. 

Concert Series—The Department of Music presents a series of concerts fe 
ing faculty, guest, and student artists throughout each year. Other concert 
held regularly in the Marvin Center, Lisner Auditorium, and the Smith Cel 

Dance—The GWU Dance Company presents major concerts, informal stl 
performances, experimental events, television appearances, and lecture-@ 
onstrations. Students may audition to become company members and have 
opportunity to choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the tech? 
aspects of dance productions. 

Glee Club, Jazz Band, and Orchestra—The University Glee Club, Jazz Bi 
and Orchestra are available to students either as credit courses or as cocurri@ 
activities. All of these organizations present major performances t0 
University community several times a year, including regular winter and sp! 
concerts. 

International Programs—The International Student Society presents al 
nual international dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and i 
national restaurants. Other programs include regular forums and speake® 
international topics. 

Program Board—The University Program Board, through its various com 
tees and in cooperation with other campus groups, regularly sponsors fi 
lectures, concerts, social activities, and special events. 

Theatre—The University Theatre produces four or five major plays and M 
cals during the year on the proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy Betts Ma 
Theatre. Additional works, including original and experimental plays, are] 
duced in a more intimate studio theatre. Students can participate in all asp 
theatre and may receive credit toward their B.A. or M.F.A. degrees for som 
their production work. 


DEPARTMENT OF ATHLETICS AND RECREATION 
Director Steve Bilsky 


The Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Education and Athletics offers o 
facilities for student use, including courts for basketball, volleyball, and ba 
ton; a jogging track; a swimming pool; wrestling, gymnastic, and weight 
handball and squash courts; and a sauna and lockers. Based in the Smith C 
the Department of Athletics and Recreation offers a broad program of intram 
and recreational activities designed to accommodate various levels of 
experience, and interest. 

The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic Associatio? 
the Atlantic Ten Conference. Its women's and men's intercollegiate varsity ! 
compete against major universities throughout the Midwest and Easter? 
board in such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis, golf, wrestling; 
swimming and diving, water polo, badminton, volleyball, and gymnastics 


v 


ÜECONDARY FIELDS OF STUDY 
I Program of secondary fields of study has been established within the Univer- 
ty to provide opportunities for formal interschool study. Students must be 
rolled in a degree program and must be in good academic standing to be 
iigible to take a secondary field in another school. The secondary fields consist 
12 to 18 hours of prescribed courses, depending on the field, with scholarship 
quirements determined by the school offering the field. Upon satisfactory 
mpletion of all requirements, the title of the secondary field of study and the 
urses taken in support of the field are entered on the student's transcript. For 
rther information, see the brochure Secondary Fields of Study available in the 


fices of the deans or from the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 
2 


L 


" 
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bros COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
an R.W, Kenny 

Psociate Deans D. McAleavey, N.K. Khatcheressian (Acting) 

rector of Academic Advising B.P. Selinsky 


CULTY 1989. 99 


vessors E, Abravanel, J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, I. Azar, R.P. Bain (Research), 
B H. Becker, O. Bergmann, E. Berkowitz, B.L. Berman, B.L. Boulier, L.S. 
pow ing, A.S. Brooks, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, R.D. Caplan, E.A. Caress, AJ. 
m (Research), R, Caron (Research), W.J. Chambliss, J. Chaves, A.E. 
Dons ene A.G. Coates, J.J. Cordes, T.F. Courtless, Jr., L.G. DePauw, R.P. 
-onaldson, R.M, Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, N. Filipescu, R.S. French, J.A. Frey, R.N. 
> Jr., J.L. Gastwirth, H.F. Gillette, I-I. Glick, R.S. Goldfarb, W.B. Griffith, 
Ig eber, O. Havrylyshyn, P.P, Hill, J.W. Hillis, A J. Hiltebeitel, H.C. Hinton, 
bbs, M.A. Holman, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., R.G. Jones, H.D. Junghenn, I. 

A Tua Kennedy, Jr., R.W. Kenny, H. Kenyon, Y. Kim, J.C. King, a King, 
ke irsch, P.F. Klarén, R.M. Krulfeld, J.E. Kwoka, J.M. Lachin III, J.L. Lake, 
J, Lan, GJ. I 


mann, J.B. Levy, J.} 


j-Indholm, C.W. Linebaugh, T.P.G. Liverman, J.M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, J.H. 


C eddox, D. McAleavey, C. McClintock, M.L. Meltzer, B.M. Mergen, J.C. Miller, 
‘Ozd Mondale, A. Montaser, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.A. Moser, H.R. Nau, B. Nimer, T. 
bor gan, R.K, Packer R. Parris, G. Paster, J. Pelzman, T.P. Perros, R.A. Peter- 
old, J.A.A. Plotz, F. Prats, J.A. Quitslund, D.E. Ramaker, B. Reich, W.M. Reyn- 
R S, Lp. Ribuffo, C.E. Rice, P. Robbins, L.F. Robinson, L.A. Rothblat, D.A. 
See H.M. Sachar, P.G. Sáenz, B.M. Sapin, S.O. Schiff, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. 
chmid, L.G. Schwoerer, C. Shih, F.R. Siegel, D.E. Silber, N.D. Singpurwalla, 
x Smith, R.T. Smythe, H. Solomon, C. Steiner, C.W. Sten, G.C. Stephens, 
R TI Stephens, C.H. Sterling, C.T. Stewart, Jr., C. Tate, D.H. Teller, K. Thoenelt, 
D hornton, R.P. Trost, D.E. Vermeer, J.M. Vlach, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., 
" ). Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace, H. Weingartner, D.G. White, M. Withers, J.F. 
"ight, Jr. H.E. Yeide, Jr., A.M. Yezer, J.E. Ziolkowski, A.J. Zuchelli 
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Associate Professors C.J. Allen, A. Altman, J.C. Anderson, A.D. Andrews, 
Atkin, G.R. Bozzini, M.D. Bradley, L. Brandt, T.J. Brennan, M.D.M. Bri 
W.J. Briscoe, K.M. Brown, J.R. Burns, G. Carter, R.P. Churchill, M.A.BZ 
land, R.L. Combs, C.C. Costigan, W.P. Cupples, C.J. Deering, C.F. Elliott 
Feigenbaum, E.A. Fisher, N.C. Garner, H.I. Gates, Jr., R.J. Guenther,! 
Gupta, R.A. Hadley, E.P. Harper, S. Hashtroudi, J.R. Henig, C.J. Herbet 
Hitchcock, R.W. Holmstrom, J.O. Horton, T.L. Hufford, L.B. Jacobson 
Johnson, N.D. Johnson, W.R. Johnson, C.C. Joyner, S.A. Karp, N.K. Khatch 
sian, Y.K. Kim-Renaud, R.E. Knowlton, M.P. Lader, J.H. Lebovic, D.L. Leg 
Lee, D.L. Lipscomb, R.W. Longstreth, G. Ludlow, H.M. Mahmoud, H. 
chant, J.H. Miller, S.B. Molina, T.K. Nayak, L.R. Offermann, Y. Olkho 
W.C. Parke, J.R. Peverley, P.J. Poppen, C.W. Puffenbarger, J.R. Regnell, 
Rutledge, R. Rycroft, S.E.F. Schlesselman (Research), O.A. Seavey, S 
mons, S.C. Smith, M.J. Sodaro, J.L. Stephanic, E.A. Stone, M.F. Taragill 
Thall, J.M. Thibault, J.E. Thiel, R.E. Thomas, I. Thompson, N.A. Tilken 
Tropea, S.A. Tuch, B. von Barghahn, A.G. Wade, H.S. Watson, R.C. W 
S.L. Wolchik, W.T. Woodward, S.M. Wright, R.Y. Yin 

Assistant Professors H.L. Agnew, A.A. Alani (Research), M.W. Alcorn, Jr. 
Baginski, M.B. Bandas, F.Z. Belgrave, D. Bjelajac, J.E. Bonin, N.J. Brow 
Captain-Hidalgo, M.D. Clair, V. Coleman, P. Connerton, A.B. Covarrubias 
Dhuga, D.P. Di Lella, J.K. Donaldson, Jr., M.V. Dow, D.A. Durham, E.W: 
verria, P.N. Edmonson, R.G. Epstein, M.E. Evans, V. Fon, D.A. Grier, F. Gri 
C.F. Gudenius, H. Haberzettl, V. Harizanov, D.M. Hart, K.J. Hartswick 
Hockett, C. Hurley, G.P. Huvé, C.L. Iacobelli, M.L. Jasnoski, F.L. Jout 
Keeler, S. Keller, M.R. Kirkland, J.C. Kuipers, S.G. Larson, M.W. Lewis: 
Loewy, C.F. Meloni, M.F. Miller, M.O. Moore, K. Moreland, D.W. Morris; 
Moses, F.S. Moskowitz, S.L. Murray, L.E. Osterman, P.M. Palmer, R.F. phi 
CJ. Pickar, J.L. Porter, W.A. Pucilowsky, J.A. Quiroga, S.A. Quitslund 
Reid, R.M. Robin, E.A. Robinson, J.P.Rogers, C.A. Rohrbeck, A. Rominesi 
Sabelli, M.A.P. Saunders, D. Scarboro, R. Simion, M. Soltan, C.B. S 
R.P. Stoker, R.B. Stott, S.M. Suranovic, D.E. Thompson (Research 
Thompson, M.A. Ticktin, R.P. Tollo, B. Toman, R.W. Tucker, D.H. Ula 
Valero, I.R. Vergara, A. Viterito, H.B. Wagner, T.G. Wallace, G.C.Y. 
Weitzer, E.F. Wells, S.L. Wiley, E.R. Williams, M.H. Ye, L.S. Youens 

Instructors T. Kimura, E.M. Murray, N. Taghavi 


Committees* 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 


1990: V. Fon, J.R. Peverley, J.L. Stephanic 
1991: C. Allen, I. Katz, F.C. Reid 
1992: T.L. Hufford, D.L. Lee, R.A. Peterson 


1990: H.F. Gillette, R.S. Goldfarb, H.W. Lilliefors 
1991: H. Merchant, J.A. Plotz, A. Yezer 


CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 
1992: I. Azar, C.J. Herber, J.B. Levy | 


* The Dean of Columbian College is an ex officio member of all committees; all listed 
members are elected by the Faculty of Columbian College. 
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91: L.S. Bowling, J.F. Burks, J.H. Miller 


ACULTY PERSONNEL CX )MMITTEE 
90: C. McClinto k, F. Prats, A.H. Smith 
92: J.L. Gastwirth, G.K. Paster, L.S. Rothblat 


] 


DMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


t M.D. Brewer, N.C. Garner, G. Ludlow 
91: D.L. Atkins, I. Azar, C.E. Rice 
92: R.A. Hadley, C.C. Mondale, G.C. Stephens 


MMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


; ar H.B. Feigenbaum, E.A. Stone, J.E. Ziolkowski 
| wit J. Chaves, M. Gupta, R.E. Kennedy 
P92: J.H. Maddox, H.C. Merchant, R.W. Stephens 


NTRODUCTION 


ace its founding in 1821, Columbian College, the college of liberal arts and 
lences of George Washington University, has been the cornerstone of a dynamic 
mpus community in the heart of the nation's capital. With fine facilities and a 
: "ime faculty of about 300, the College offers its 3,500 students the advantages 
a small liberal arts institution as well as opportunities for professional and pre- 
| "5slonal education in many fields and for internships and employment in a 
mulating urban environment. The College’s students come from all 50 states 
; from about 100 foreign countries. 
inia and diverse liberal arts and sciences curriculum is a ame - 
ehem = the student s ability to communicate, to reason, and to understan 
ocial and physical environment. This purpose is accomplished through the 
i of various disciplines—the humanities, the social sciences, and the mathe- 
tical and natural sciences. With this foundation, Columbian College graduates 
E jua, Prepared for a wide range of jobs or for more specialized professional n 
of fete anon. The College offers programs leading to the oe Bac ce 
n shes Jachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. Students may e ect pes o 
Hs 50 departmental majors, or they may elect double es in -x 
Ce js eat majors, or individualized degree programs. Special curricu ar guic 
* Blven to students planning to apply to a medical or law school. 


NTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


b, Character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
| equipe le mplated are required. ! 
| "ments for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 
hool Shee Ptable certificate of graduation from an accredited scono 
st ty Snowing at least 15 units,* which must include four years of Englis ;a 
b WO years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 


Orc : : y C l 
in hee instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be Ameri- 
1,2'Y; and one year of college-preparatory mathematics beyond introduc- 


ry c s : r : : 
Y algebra, Typically, at least a B average or equivalent is required. 


unit reprec | itus 
s tha "presents à year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 


^ 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertal 
lege work. 

3. Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement T 
English composition and mathematics and on either the Scholastic A ptitut 
or the American College Testing battery. 

4. Admission to the Bachelor of Music curriculum requires, in addition 
above, a performance audition (a tape is acceptable) and/or music testil 

It is recommended that the College Board examinations be taken in Det 
or January. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Al 
ments for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be mad 
the College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, Princeto! 
08541-6200, not less than one month before the date of the tests. In apply 
the test, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent to the 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The api 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions direct 
the American College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommend! 
the applicant take the tests in October of the senior year. 

The Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing will consid 
adequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual € 
stances, does not present all of the formal requirements stated here. The Gt 
tee may prescribe appropriate scholastic aptitude tests. Students admitte 
deficiencies in secondary school units will be required to begin removit 
deficiencies within the first year, by appropriate courses or examinati 


ADMISSION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other region? 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this Univer! 
as follows. 

Applicants who have accumulated at least 30 semester hours (or the f 
lent) of academic credit at another regionally accredited college or uni 
may be admitted to Columbian College as transfer students with ad! 
standing. Those who have achieved a quality-point index of at least 2.50€ 
scale in previous college work will be given preference for admission. App 
who have completed fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable credi 
meet the entrance requirements for freshmen. 

Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified courses fof 
the student received a grade of C or above, provided that such coum 
comparable to the curriculum requirements for the degree sought in Colu 
College. No more than 9 semester hours of professional (engineering, ed 
business) courses completed at another institution will be assigned td 
degree in Columbian College. In the case of course work completed at a tV 
college, no more than 66 semester hours of credit may be applied as ad! 
standing toward a degree in Columbian College. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the cou! 
satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a grade of D 
however, be assigned as advanced standing. 

Columbian College reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in who 
part or to accept credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript fro! 
institution formerly attended sent directly to the Office of Admissions; 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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jl Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University into a 
'Bree program in Columbian ( ollege must submit to the Office of Admissions a 
rmal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing with a 

ie Mulative quality-point index of 2.0 or above at the time of transfer. A maxi- 
um of 45 semester hours earned as a nondegree student in the Division of 

OX Education may be applied toward a degree in Columbian College. 

" All transfer students must satisfy the residence and course requirements for 

rees awarded by Columbian College. 


'GULATIONS 


e Admissions: Registration: Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulations. 
VISORY SYSTEM 
udents have the 


responsibility for determining their schedules and meeting 
Bree requiremen 


ts. Because faculty and staff advisors can help students learn 
make well-informed choices, students are required to meet with an advisor 
lor to registering each semester and are encouraged to keep in close touch with 
Pir advisors, Students who have not yet declared a major receive academic 
vising in the Columbian College Student Services office; students who have 
Clared their majors receive advice from their departments or from their inter- 
Partmental committees. 
In addition to the academic advising provided by the faculty and the College's 
ofessiona] staff, the peer advising system allows students to consult with peer 
Visors who have been specially trained to help students make informed 
Olces as they construct their schedules each semester. A directory of peer 
visors is available from the Student Services office. 
€rsonal counseling is available through the office of the Dean of Students, the 
unseling Center, the Multicultural Student Services Center, the International 
IVices office, and elsewhere. 
Students having academic difficulty, especially freshmen and sophomores 
Ing lower-leve] courses who receive mid-semester warnings from their pro- 
Sors, should immediately consult with their professor or advisor in order to 
velop a plan for overcoming their problem. The Writing Center in the English 
partment and the Math Lab in the Mathematics Department both offer walk-in 
© Oy-appointment assistance; peer tutors are available through the Dean of 
ents office: study skills workshops are provided by the Counseling Center. 


encourage academic performance of high quality, the College limits the 
9nt's work load. 
ull-time student not on probation may take a course load of as much as 17 
‘ster hours, The amount of work taken by a student on probation will be 
ited by the Committee on Scholarship. ; 
tull-time student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has 
9 ved no grades below B — and has earned grades of A or A — in three courses 
aling at least 9 semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. à 
Student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during a 
Mester must immediately report that fact to the dean so that the academic 
Sram may be adjusted, if necessary. A student employed 20 or more hours per 
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week should not attempt more than 10 semester hours per semester or 4 se 
hours per summer session. 


Attendance 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the course in which regis 
and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before provis 
made for the student to make up work missed. 


Classification of Students 
A student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 semester hours, aj 
upon completion of 60 semester hours, and a senior upon completion d 
semester hours. 

An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a bachelor's d 
(normally because the student already holds one) but who wishes for 
academic reason to take a limited program for a limited time. 


Leave of Absence and Continuous Enrollment 


Students in Columbian College who wish to interrupt their studies must ap 
the dean for either Continuous Enrollment or Leave of Absence (see Regula! 
page 49). If approved, either form of inactive status assures the student that; 
least one semester, re-entrance to the College may take place under regul@ 
prevailing at the time of last registration. A student may re-apply for a 
semester of either type of leave, but ordinarily such leave is only available fó 
calendar year. After two semesters of inactive status, the student is expec 
resume active study toward a degree. 

All study toward a degree program at any other college or university, # 
country or abroad, undertaken by a continuing student must be approved b 
dean in advance. 


Academic Standing 


A student who is not suspended or on probation is considered to be ið 
standing. 

The following rules governing probation and suspension are applica 
stated to students enrolled for a full-time program (12 semester hours or 
during the fall or spring semester. Students enrolled for less than 12 se 
hours during the fall or spring semester and students enrolled during the 
mer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their cù 
tive record, a “semester” being considered a time interval in which at | 
semester hours have accrued. 

Probation—A student whose cumulative quality-point index is less tha 
(but 1.00 or more) after attempting a minimum of 24 semester hours 
placed on probation. The course load of a student on probation shall be n 
than 13 semester hours. Probation will be removed if, after a first or 
semester on probation, the student's quality-point index is raised to 2.00 of 
A student still on probation after two semesters (or 24 semester hours atte™ 
ordinarily will be suspended but may be continued on probation by the CO 
tee on Scholarship (see below). 

Suspension—The following circumstances constitute grounds for suspe 
(1) a cumulative quality-point index below 1.00 after attempting a minim 
24 semester hours, and (2) failure to attain a cumulative quality-point ind 
2.00 or more after two successive semesters (or 24 semester hours attempt 
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changed by reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalentf 
where. 
| 


Dean’s List 


The name of any student who takes 15 semester hours or more of graded 
work in any one semester and attains a semester quality-point index of 3: 
more with no grades below B — will be placed on the Dean's List for that se 

A course taken on a Pass/No Pass basis beyond the 15-hour minimum of 
courses does not affect the student's eligibility for the Dean's List, nor alf 
semester hours of such a course computed in the above figures. A grade d 
Pass, however, disqualifies the student from the Dean's List. 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Music. 

In cooperation with the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, a seve 
curriculum leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and D 
Medicine is offered. 

For teacher certification for Columbian College students, see the Sch | 
Education and Human Development. 


The Standard 120-Semester-Hour Program 


One hundred twenty hours of course work must be passed and a quality 
index of at least 2.0 achieved in courses graded on a 4.0 scale. General € 
lum, major, and other requirements described below must be met. 

Each student must declare a major, usually in the sophomore year. A $ 
may change the major with the consent of the dean and of the departm 
committee concerned; the student must meet the requirements for the neW 
in effect at the time the change is approved. At least 60 hours of course work 
be taken outside the major-field department or major program. (This d 
apply to the Bachelor of Arts curriculum in dance nor to the 129-hour Bach 
Music curriculum.) 

See page 47 for an explanation of how the quality-point index is compute 
page 77 for scholarship requirements applicable specifically to depart 
majors. 

All students, including those transferring from other institutions OF 
another school or division of this University, with major requirements wh 
substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of Columbian 
stated below. 


The 90-Semester-Hour Program 


The 90-semester-hour degree program is designed for the exceptionally 
student. This program, which leads to the regular Columbian College d 
makes it possible to graduate in three normal academic years with a tot 
semester hours of credit instead of the standard 120. Students in this P 
must complete all of the requirements for the three-year degree in the sem! 
which the 90th semester hour is achieved. 
The requirements for this program are (1) 90 semester hours of credit e 

college courses (that is, the 90-hour requirement may not be reduced by 
earned through examinations); (2) completion of the chosen major-field p 
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PPropriate information. d : ly to the major-field 

1 interested student should make application — i eferably by the 

9partmenta] chairman or program director as soon às possi Jle, € eu will, of 

end of the first year of study. The student's academic record to that} 

Pourse, provide a useful criterion of eligibility En i rogram if he 
A transfer Student mav qualify for graduation under the - mes zs Nomad 

Dr She Completes at least 60 semester hours of the approved — vite a hours of 
olumbian College, earns grades of A or A — in no less than 45 st - ste 

such course work at this University, and has no grades below ea se while 
A Student who fails to maintain the required academic performanc 


: . ' standard 
itudying toward the 90-hour degree program simply continues for the 
120-hour degree, 


Residence 


M > > ie 
For the Standard 120-Semester-Hour Program Students must compete aso 
heir fina] 60 hours toward their degrees in the College. (Students ar p ai | 
tudy abroad, however, must complete 45 of their final 75 hours w ^n - 
“cept in Special circumstances, and then only with the approva of the Dean, 
pet 9 of the final 15 hours must be completed in residence. ^ EE 
. Courses applicable to the degree taken while registered in any " — 
»eorge Was üington University in the semester immediately prior o: — 
“sree Candidacy in Columbian College are counted as courses in rm - 

nester-Hour Program—The last 60 semester hours, inc 
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rudy abroad Programs for the academic year are currently ate rt uae in 
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Ount de 


: : TE an. Credits 
Tes not mentioned here should check with the office of the dea 
ated wit 


"POrge 


ams 


Botn University, provided there is no me us E 
y. All programs of study abroad must be approved on the roe AN cm 
us "PPropriate faculty and administrative personnel before eae RE 
"tion May be obtained from the Study Abroad Office, Stuart Ha : rmi 
Stu j available at varying locations during the cape bowen r^ 
Mer programs abroad is available in the GWU Summer Sessions 
euncement and through the Division of Continuing Education. 


®mbined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine Tees 
: icine 
endidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Me 
st 


icine degree in 
Complete the entrance requirements for the Doctor E NE (2) 
* George Washington University School of Medicine an > 
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complete the general Columbian College course requirements; (3) earn 90 5% 
ter hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum of 30 in second-group cow 
in Columbian College; (4) obtain the approval of the Dean of Columbian 

at the time of entering the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; (5) obtaill 
recommendation of the Dean for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center al 
completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the Doctor of Med 
program, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred (p! 
sional credit courses taken at another institution do not count toward the 
bined degrees); (6) maintain throughout the entire course the scholarship 
required for graduation. 


Second Bachelor's Degree 


Columbian College graduates who wish to receive a second bachelor's d 
must satisfy the general College requirements and the requirements of theif 
major and degree and must complete 30 hours in residence in Col 
College. Students with undergraduate degrees from other institutions of 
other divisions of the University, if admitted to the College, must meet the 
set of requirements. 


PLACEMENT, WAIVER, AND CREDIT EXAMINATIONS 


Preliminary Placement Examinations 


Many departments in Columbian College, including English, mathematics 
all foreign languages, require students to take placement tests to determine 
of proficiency or eligibility for specified courses. The student is placed 
appropriate course on the basis of these tests. There is no charge to the stud 
placement tests, and no credit (advanced standing) is awarded for CÓ 
bypassed or waived as a result of these tests. 

English—Students whose scores on either the Test of Standard Written 
or on the English Composition Achievement Test suggest that they will 
from more intensive training in compositional skills may be assigned to Eng 
may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing 
before placement in either Engl 9 or 10. Students whose scores indicate sul 
competence will be allowed to waive the Engl 10 requirement. 

English as a Foreign Language—see page 24. 

Foreign Languages—A student who has not been granted advanced s 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school 
take a placement examination in one of the following: Chinese, French, 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Latin, Portuguese, Russian, or $ 
Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made to the appro 
course. 

Mathematics—New students who wish to register in Math 30, 31, or 4 
required, prior to registration, to take a placement examination in algeb 
trigonometry; those wishing to register in Math 51 are required, prior to 
tion, to take a placement examination in algebra. 


Earning Credit by Examination 


Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a maximum "k 
semester hours of credit may be assigned for any combination of the follo 
College Board Advanced Placement Tests—See Admissions. Credit " i 
granted for college-level courses taken in an approved secondary school if 
stantiated by satisfactory performance on the Advanced Placement Tes® 


io aege Board College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) See Admissions. 

assed sn greuietion, credit may be assigned for CLEP General Examinations 
ubject E 5oth percentile or above. Credit mav be assigned for any CLEF 
‘Xaminations passed at the level recommended in the College Board 


ode] peus s : ORE fen A mem a 
"a | policy. The General Examination in English composition and a few 
Ject Examination 


LEP S bi s are unacceptable for credit. After matriculation, credit for 
th Subject Examinations will not be assigned without special authorization 
7 ‘he Columbian Colleg 


e department governing the subject involved. 
: Examinations—A student may request any department 
pt College to offer a special examination covering the subje t matter of 
epartment Co (If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, the 
ufficient bere choose to employ it.) The student must offer evidence of 
eDartments , ground to have a reasonable command of the subject matter. 
hental En serve the right to deny such requests. Credit by special depart- 
Durses in a nation is not permitted for the first two years of college-level 
ken à native language other than English. A student who has previously 
à ations to waive course requirements may not subsequently take 
ations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or waiving a 
lent's adhe. y special departmental examinations will depend on the depart- 
ation of the examination paper. These examinations will normally 
hours’ duration. A fee of $50 for each course examination is 
paration, administration, and grading of the examination. 


| Pecial Departmental 
f Colur 


laivi 

in ` J 1 n 

8 Introductory Courses by Examination 

Ciolo departments in Columbian College, including English, history, and 
amine, offer periodic waiver examinations for introductory courses. Such 
larged ions may be attempted at the option of the student; a fee of $20 is 
üiver p Pecific departments should be consulted for further details. Passing a 


"Xaminat; : 
amination does not entitle a student to any semester hours of credit. 


EN 
ERAL CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


l cand; 
mitted dates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science are 


ald, Stuc An general arts and sciences curriculum until they declare a major 
ents before tl should plan to satisfy most of their general curriculum require- 
ajor nearthe ney commit themselves to a specific major; most students select a 

end of their sophomore year. General curriculum requirements are 


tablis 
ect shed by the College faculty as a whole and administered through its 
ed com £ 


ajor-field ia tses. Other curriculum requirements are administered by the 
irect]y 'épartments or programs. (Bachelor of Music candidates are admit- 

Stu ents Into the departmental curriculum.) 

ation, Shay obliged to demonstrate, either by course work or through exam- 

tellectual ç they have attained an acceptable level of cultural literacy and 

d diversi ‘Ompetence and that they have acquired familiarity with the breadth 

St SIty of liberal learning. 


gin oa, oo satisfy these requirements in eight distinct areas and should 

areas of ie first semester, because these fundamental competences 
taken to t OW edge often form a basis for future course work. No course may 
)u ulfill requirements in more than one of the eight categories, even 
Courses may be listed in more than one category. Students may 


Part of a specific requirement either through course work or by 
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The eight categories of general curriculum requirements are listed b 
along with specifically approved courses. Additional courses beyond thos 
ted in each category may be authorized from time to time by the Curri@ 
Committee. Please consult the Office of the Dean, Student Services, for a Slll 
mental list of appropriate courses prior to registration each semester. U 
otherwise specified, the indicated paired sequences of courses must be sel? 

Literacy—6 hours: Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 13. Unless waived, the first sem 

of English composition must be taken in the freshman year. The second sem 
(Engl 11 or 13) must be taken no later than the second semester of the soph 
year. 
z Quantitative and/or Logical Reasoning—6 hours chosen from one of the fol 
ing combinations: Phil 45 and 121; Stat 51 or 53 or 91, and 105 or 129; Stat 
12 or 129-30; Math 9 and 10, 12 and 13, 30 and 31, 30 and 41, or 51—52; Pl 
and Stat 51 or 53 or 91. 

Conceptual Foundations and Development of Natural Science—9 hours ch 
from the courses listed below, distributed so that 3 or 6 hours come from GI 
and 3 or 6 hours come from Group B (the 6-hour group must be a P 
sequence): Group A: BiSc 3—4 or 11—12; Geol 1—2; Geol 5 and either 2 @ 
Group B: Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Phys 1-2 with 5-6; Phys 9-10; Phys 21-22] 
5—6. 

Social and Behavioral Sciences—6 hours chosen from one of the follé 
groups: two courses chosen from Anth 2, 3, and 4; Anth 2 and 150; Econ 1 
Geog 1 and 2; PSc 1 and 2; PSc 3—4; Psyc 1 and 8; Soc 1 and 2. 

Creative and Performing Arts—3 hours chosen from the following: Art 21/ 
41; Engl 81; Mus 3, 4, 8 or applied music courses in voice, a single instrum | 
jazz performance (Mus 11-50, 57-60, 153); Phil 162; TrDa 14, 45, 46, # 

Literature—6 hours chosen from one of the following combinations: Chill 
64; Chin 181—82; Clas 107 and 108; Engl 51—52; Engl 61—62; Engl 71—72; 
and 54; Ger 51—52; Ger 103—4; Ger 112 and 114; Japn 111-12; Rel 9—10; Si 
92; Span 53 and 54, 55 and 56. (Additionally, students may satisfy this 
ment by completing 6 hours of course work at the 100-level in a single 
literary tradition taught in the foreign language.) 

Western Society and Civilization—6 hours chosen from one of the fol 
combinations: AmCv 71—72; Art 31—32; Clas 71—72; Hist 39—40; Hist 1 
Honr 71-72; Hmn 1-2; Phil 51-52; Rel 1-2. 

Foreign Language or Culture—either option A or option B as follows. 

A. Foreign Language—A student must demonstrate competence be 
elementary level in a language other than English taught at GW. A $ 
offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a single 
language (that is, four years of study of that language) has satisfied this! 
ment. A student who wishes to continue the same language studied # 
school must take the language placement test. 

In order to satisfy this requirement, the student must demonstrate comp 
at the level of the following courses, by either course work or exa 
(courses in the Romance languages must be completed with a grade oft 
better): Chin 4 or 6; Clas 3 or 13 or 24; Fren 3; Ger 4 or 6; Ital 3; Japn 4; Kor 
Slav 4 or 6; Span 3. 

The student should be aware that in many instances foreign langu 
required for the major or recommended as preparation for advanced work} 
student should consult the advisor so that foreign language may be inclu 
appropriate, in the student’s program. 
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chosen from one of the seven categories listed 
d singly may be combined with other single courses within 
1 160 ; IAff 91; Chin 163—64; Hist 196; Japn 111-12; 
"V. (2) Middle East—Anth 177; Geog 154; Hist 193; Hist 194; Rel 161. 
Anth 172; Geog 161; Hist 161; Hist 162; Hist 163; Hist 164; IAff 
, Hist 116; PSc 181. (5) Russia/Soviet 
list 145; Hist 146; Slav 71; Slav 91—92; Slav 161—62. 
(7) Western Europe 


a major, all students must secure the advisor's signature on a 
ainable in the Office of the Dean, Columbian College Student 
turn the form to the Office of Columbian College. No student is 
. nave a major until this process is completed. Thereafter, the 
Ives academic guidance from a faculty advisor in the maior-field 
partment. B € y & a] 


ases, filing of the approved declaration form assures the student of 
9 the major declared; however, if space, equipment, or other require- 
artment or major program to limit the number of students in 
n to the major may be on a selective or space-available basis. 
e candidacy within Columbian College (e.g., from Bachelor 
achelor of Science) requires the permission of the Dean. The degree 
time the change is approved must be met. 


low may lead to the Bachelor of Arts degree; a Bachelor of 
may be elected in those fields indicated by an asterisk. 


Geography 

*Geology 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

History 

Journalism 

Judaic Studies 


*Mathematics 


Music 
Philosophy 


*Physics 


Political Communication 
Political Science 

Program in the Liberal Arts 
Psychology 

Radio- Television 

Religion 

Russian Language and Literature 
Sociology 

Spanish-American Literature 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech Communication 

Speech and Hearing Science 


*Statistics 


Theatre 


* Zoology 


(6) South Asia— 
Ger 141; Hist 131—32; Hist 136; 
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Field-of-Study and Departmental Majors 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the Field-of-Study major and 
Departmental major. Seven majors—Classical Archaeology and Anthropol 
Classical Archaeology and Classics, Early Modern European Studies, Envi 
mental Studies, Program in the Liberal Arts, Judaic Studies, and Political @ 
munication—although interdepartmental in nature, are governed by the reg 
tions of the Departmental major. 

Refer to the department concerned under Courses of Instruction to detem 
whether a major is Departmental or Field-of-Study. 


FIELD-OF-STUDY MAJORS 


Each Field-of-Study major covers a carefully worked out field of coordill 
study and is under the supervision of the appropriate department am 
Columbian College Committee on Curriculum. 

The Field-of-Study major requires no specific program of courses, althoug! 
student is required to meet the overall general requirements for the dé 
Ability to pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing dem 
tion that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowl 
the major usually defined in terms of semester hours, courses, and grt 
Information on each field is obtainable from the department. Immediately! 
declaring a major, students should consult the appropriate department $0 
they may be assigned an advisor. 

The Field-of-Study major places special emphasis on the intellectual deve 
ment of the individual student. Programs in the same major may vary, depen 
upon the individual student's background, previous study, and aptitudes 
student is expected to consult the advisor frequently, and the special! 
seminars offered in some fields give the student further opportunity for ind 
ual advice and direction in pursuing a program especially adapted to indi i 
needs and abilities. A close student—advisor relationship is essential fo 
student's success under the Field-of-Study major plan. 

Proseminar in the Major—A proseminar is offered in most fields to hel} 
student acquire a coordinated knowledge of the chosen field through n 
study, and laboratory exercises. It is a presentation of the content and methi 
the major field as a whole through the organization and coordination d 
knowledge obtained in the various formal courses in the major subject 
material not usually included in such courses. This course is not require 
departments, but, if it is elected, strict attendance is essential. Six sé 
hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. When registered in this 
the student has the privilege of occasionally visiting, subject to the app. 
the instructor, any other appropriate course offered in the College. (F 
attendance in a course, either for credit or as an auditor, requires registratióh 
payment of tuition.) Proseminars are open only to the student who has 
accepted as a candidate under that specific major. 

The Major Examination—The Major Examination will normally be taken? 
close of the senior year; a student on a limited schedule may take it no earliet 
one calendar year before graduation. A student who fails to pass a Major: 
ination may, at the discretion of the Committee on Curriculum, be re-exa 
a later regular major-examination period. The Committee on Curriculu® 
general supervision of the preparation, reading, and grading of Major É " 
tions. Major Examinations are held each semester on dates fixed by the d | 
ment or departments concerned. 


Ol 
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Propertmental majors, unlike Field-of-Study majors, are defined in terms of credit 
[minimur; mi a courses, and the attainment of grades no lower than C— in the 
[receives a Eod second-group courses taken in the major field. If a student 
j epartment ade = D In a sec ond-group course required in the major, the major 
even thou éd program may permit the course to satisfy a« urricular requirement 
required fe, s would not normally count toward the minimum number of hours 
estudent t 1€ ME However, the department or program may instead require 

he Sane ^ peat the course until a satisfactory grade (C or better) is earned. 
Memo to the Offic hair or program direc tor must authorize such repetition in a 
h second "xd E of the Dean, Student Services, before the student may register 
iBrade, dem A nce the student has completed the course with a satisfactory 
ithe minimų ours earned the first time the course was taken will count toward 
repetition will number of hours required in the major. Credit earned for the 
ffor i eria not count toward the degree. The minimum specific requirements 
Iment Eiter Ee majors are listed below the staff of instruction of the depart- 
Advisor, should i The chairman of the department, or designated departmental 
Courses: and d 9e ( onsulted at registration conc erning the student's program of 
, 1€ entire program, including electives, must be approved by the 


epart T ^ it 
fall ment. The student is also expected to consult the chairman or advisor in 


Mitha affecting the program of studies, such as € hanges, substitutions, or 
close student and especially concerning the student's progress in a course. A 
| 'nt-advisor relationship is desirable. 

Do 


With the prior 


E Tequireme; 
atics and pl 


approval of the departments concerned, a student who completes 
its of two major fields in Columbian College (for example, mathe- 
lysics, or English and French, or history and economics) may 
a double major. Such a student should consult with advisors in the 
nts concerned and officially declare both majors on the appropriate 
€ in the dean's office. A major field in Columbian College cannot be 
| niversity m d major field offered by another degree-granting unit of the 
8 toward a B A. ent may pursue two majors at the same time, even though one 

^. and the other is toward a B.S. 


Nterdi..: ,. 
"disciplinary Programs 


Reg 

, gular CER C : : ase: 
lion Clas Interdisciplinary Programs—Programs include American Civiliza- 
n ' WAS > 


ical Archaeology and Anthropology, Classical Archaeology and Clas- 


Cs, R; 
» Early gm oP Ari pomp pe pac Buc e 
Nd Po ith Modern European Studies, Environmental Studies, Judaic Studies, 
Special 7. Communication. 
rogram , nterdisciplinary Programs—A student who finds no existing major or 
Progra Suited to individual educational goals may develop a special major 


Proval of m gnsultation with appropriate departmental advisors. Final ap- 
ams with A program rests with the Committee on Curriculum. Only pro- 
shal] “a a id and clearly defined academic goals will be approved, and each 
Putriculum rented by a title suggested by the student to the Committee on 
Ogram must b approval. At least 45 semester hours of credit of the approved 
uch interdis B mpMted in Columbian College. Because of their broad scope, 
A student En inary majors may not be combined with a double major. 
Mester of Pe interdisciplinary program will be expected, during the second 
© senior year, to take a comprehensive examination (either oral or 
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written) in the interdisciplinary field, or to undertake a senior « omprehent 
thesis, at the discretion of the student's interdepartmental committee 

Special Interdisciplinary Courses—Under the supervision of the € omnl 
on Curriculum, new courses combining the methods and insights of $ | 
disciplines will be offered each semester. Interested students should c onsult 
current Schedule of Classes, where such courses are numbered in the 700 
student wishing to use any of these courses to satisfy the general curricu 
requirements should consult the sponsoring department. 

Program in the Liberal Arts—Directed by the Curriculum Committee 4 
lumbian College of Arts and Sciences, this program is designed to provi 
general education in the liberal arts, with or without another major, D 
student chooses. It offers opportunity for achieving a substantial acquain 
with each of the three divisions of knowledge through a selection of c ours 
cultivate a broad perspective in time and in national and/or cultural T 
The committee appointed to advise students in the program consists q 
representative each from the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
mathematical sciences. For curriculum requirements, see Program in the Li . 
Arts, under Courses of Instruction. | 

f 
li 


MINORS AND SECONDARY FIELDS 
Minors ] 


Students who wish to familiarize themselves with a field outside a 
may graduate with a minor in addition to the major. Not all Columbian ©? 
departments offer undergraduate minors; the requirements prescribed by 
that do are listed under the department involved. A student interested in à 
should consult faculty advisors in the department concerned and declare 
major and minor programs on the appropriate form available in the dean' wf 

At least one-half of the course work required for a minor must be do 
residence. Grades of C— or better must be earned in second-group cO 
including such courses transferred as advanced standing from another i 
tion. Courses passed with a grade below C — may be used to fulfill a minof 
curricular requirement but may not be counted toward the total number of 
hours required for the minor. Í 

When taken by a student enrolled at the University in a school other 
Columbian College, such minors are designated secondary fields. The 
curricular and scholarship requirements apply to secondary fields as to mi 
Minors are available in the following fields: 


American Civilization Dance | 
Applied Ethics Dance Education 1 
Archaeology Economics E 
Art History English 

Art History/Fine Arts Fine Arts 

Biological Anthropology French Language and Literature i 
Biology General Anthropology 

Botany Geography t 
Chemistry Geology 

Chinese German i 
Classical Humanities History 1 
Computer and Information Systems Japanese 

Creative Writing Journalism k 


Cross-Cultural Communication Judaic Studies 
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Linguistics 


Sociocultural Anthropology 

athematics Sociology 

Usic Spanish Language and Literature 
Philosophy Speech Communication 

ysics ` Speech and Hearing 
political Science Statistics 

Sychology Theater 

ligion Women's Studies 

u 


Ssian Language and Literature Zoology 


Secondary Fields 


Just as Students e 
College minors 


Other Schools o 


nrolled at the University but outside the College may pursue 
as secondary fields, such study is permitted College students in 
> f the University. Secondary fields are available in the School of 
Education and Human Development in early childhood education, exercise and 
Sport, human services, secondary education (preparation for certification), spe- 
cial education, and tourism studies; in the School of Engineering and Applied 
»Clence in computer science, electrical engineering, engineering analysis, opera- 
tions research, and engineering administration: in the School of Government and 

Administration, in business administration; and in the Elliott School of 


usinesg 
nternational Affairs, in international affairs. Interested students should consult 
y . 

eir academic advisors 


l Columbian 


College students are limited in the number of hours they may take 

In courses outside the College (so-called “professional credit” courses). Refer to 
© Paragraph below. 

THE COLUMBIAN SCHOLARS PROGRAM 

The Unive 


; sity is inaugurating an undergraduate honors program in the fall 1990 
Mester, Under the super ision of the Vic e President for Academic Affairs, the 
rogram involves three curricular segments: a University Symposium ue 
ntire University community, honors courses for freshmen and sophomores, anc 
Series of various honors opportunities for juniors and seniors. 
jBtudents must apply for admission to the Columbian Scholars Program. Gener- 
ily 'ring freshman who is a candidate for the program will have high SAT 
pores or be at or near the top of his or her high school class. Candidates must 
escribe t eir intellectual interests and academic goals in an essay and er 
at least two letters of recommendation. Applications from promising students 
nt who do not meet the standard honors entrance tee: 
y considered. Students who complete a first year (24—36 e : 
ge study either at GW or elsewhere, and who are in the top 10% a 
lave similar appropriate qualifications, may apply for E 
S sophomores. To remain in the program and EE "a 
m the program, students must meet specific quality-point inde 


£ 9re information 


i about the Columbain Scholars Program is available from the 
tector of the U 


niversity Honors Program. 


IER ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 
OUrses Out 
Arien in schools of the University other than Columbian College may ue ee 

ulfill Curriculum requirements, with approval of the major department, 


side Columbian College 
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subject to Columbian College rules governing allowable hours of professió 
credit. 

Except for majors in applied mathematics and students in Naval Res@ 
Officers Training Corps programs, no more than 9 semester hours of coul 
offered by degree-granting divisions of the University other than Colu 
College may count toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. (No cr 
allowed toward the degree for exercise and sport activities courses.) Studé 
who have extraordinary reasons for exceeding the 9-hour limit must receive! 
approval from the dean. In the case of those pursuing a secondary field, thet 
an 18-hour limit, and prior approval of the dean is not required. i 

No more than 45 semester hours of courses completed by a student while 
nondegree status in the Division of Continuing Education may be applied tow 
a degree in Columbian College. 

Naval Science—For information on naval science courses and the Naval! 
serve Officers Training Corps, see Naval Science, under Courses of Instru 


Service—Learning Program 


A maximum of 15 semester hours in Service—Learning Program courses ma) 
credited toward bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. 


Earning an Additional Semester Hour of Credit 


Normally, no deviation is permitted from the number of semester hours of at 
given in parentheses after the title of each course. In exceptional circumstall 
however, and with the prior approval in writing of the instructor and the de? 
student may register for and earn an additional semester hour of credit in cen 
appropriate second-group (upper-division) courses within the College by 0% 
a significant amount of extra work as assigned and supervised by the inst 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in good standing 
with the approval of the advisor and the dean, take one course a semestet 
receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP, No Pass. No student will be allowed to take 
than four pass/no pass courses under this regulation. The student may, ho 
also receive grades of P/NP in the proseminar for field-of-study majors 42 
other courses normally using such grades. A student must sign up for the pas) 
pass option at registration. Under no circumstances may a student change 
pass/no pass status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of the drop pe^ 
or the eighth week of class. Courses required for the College's general curricil 
requirements or in the student's major or minor field (including those € 
required for the major that are offered by other departments) may not be take? 
the pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not choose this option until’ 
second semester of enrollment in this University. | 


l) 


Tutorial Study I 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the SU 
matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to take tutorial stu 
residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in accordance wf 
rules of the appropriate department and with the approval of the dean. 
under this plan is limited to the specific semester hours of credit designate 
each course in the list of courses of instruction. It assumes frequent and 
conferences between the student and instructor. 


JPREMEDICAL CURRICULUM 


A Premedical stude 
JBeneral requireme 
fmajor-fie 


nt who intends to work toward a bachelor’s degree fulfills the 
nts of Columbian College stated above and may follow the 
ila of any Columbian College department. Each premedical 
approved by the premedical advisor. For admission to most 
he student must have a minimum of 90 semester hours appli- 
a degree in an approved college of arts and sciences; the 90 hours 


S 


tology semester hours, including laboratory. This may be either in general 


lology or zoology but may not include separately credited courses in botany. 
;. slemistry—g semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may 
fnclude qualitative analysis), inc luding laboratory, and 6—8 semester hours of 
PrBanic chemistry, including laboratory 
YSICS—8 semester hours, including laboratory 


English_¢ Semester hours. This may be the usual introductory English com- 
sition n | 
Position course or its equivalent 


fany medical schools have additional entrance requirements, among which 
Are cour 


istry, embryology, histology, genetics, and mathematics. 
ven when such courses are not actually required, they are strongly recom- 
fended, With the ex eption of these specific requirements, applicants are urged 
h llow their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of study 
well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an 
hoplicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover subjec t 
Alter in the medic al program. Although well-qualified candidates are eligible 
*r admission after completing the minimum 90-semester-hour requirement, the 
aJority of . 


applicants are found to be better prepared for the study.of medicine 
years of college work. 


J 
REPARATION FOR LAW SCHOOL 


al education is the best undergradua:e preparation for law school. 
"ollege, therefore, does not prescribe a prelegal curriculum. How- 
h its Office of Student Services, the Columbian College provides 
ith advice about academic preparation for law school. 


er, throug 
ents w 


* 
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eq 
Lies, H. Solomon 
"OCiate Dean E.A. Caress 


d i . 
“stant eans A.D. Andrews, D.A. Rowley, C.E. Rice 
ACULTY 1989. 90 


niversity Pro Aerts” Lv: ied 
essors P.J. Caws, M.F. Cunliffe, A. Etzioni, S.H. Nasr 
"essors FP Ane E. Abravanel, L.F. Affronti, E.N. Albert, J.W. Albright, 
Beck Allan, Jr., J. Aschheim, D.L. Atkins, I. Azar, J.M. Bailey, K.L. "ra x 
L n» O, ergmann, E. Berkowitz, B.L. Berman, J.J. Bernstein, B.L. Boulier, 
M ‘rowling, A s. Brooks, R.G. Brown, J.F. Burks, R.D. Caplan, E.A. Caress, 


vw Cassidy, W, Chambliss, A.G. Coates, V.H. Cohn, J.J. Cordes, T.F. Court- 
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less, Jr., L.G. DePauw, R.P. Donaldson, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M.A. East, N. Filipes! 
R.S. French, J.A. Frey, L.L. Gallo, R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.L. Gastwirth, H.F. Gila 
Glick, R.S. Goldfarb, A.L. Goldstein, W.B. Griffith, S.E. Haber, O. Havrylysll 
P.P. Hill, J. W. Hillis, A.J. Hiltebeitel, H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, M.A. Hols 
R. Hugh, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., M.J. Jackson, K.E. Johnson, T.N. Johnson) 
Jones, H.D. Junghenn, I. Katz, R.E. Kennedy, Jr., R.A. Kenney, R.W. Kenly 
Kenyon, Y. Kim, P.D. Kind, J.C. King, M. King, D. Kingsbury, A.D. Kirsch.) 
Klarén, P. Klubes, M.J. Koering, R.M. Krulfeld, A. Kumar, J.E. Kwok& 
Lachin III, J. Lake, C.J. Lange, P. Langton, H.L. LeBlanc, D.R. Lehman, P 
Lengermann, J.B. Levy, J.F. Lewis, H.W. Lilliefors, C.A. Linden, RGH 
dholm, C.W. Linebaugh, T.P.G. Liverman, J.M. Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, J.H. 
dox, M. Malaro, H.G. Mandel, J.B. Manheim, P. Mazel, D. McAleavéli 
McClintock, B.M. Mergen, J.W. Millar, F.N. Miller, J. Miller, C.C. Mondal 
Montaser, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.A. Moser, H.R. Nau, B. Nimer, C. O'Reanjj 
Orenstein, T. Ozdogan, R.K. Packer, R. Parris, G. Paster, J. Pelzman, T.P. Pett 
R.A. Peterson, J.A.A. Plotz, F. Prats, J.A. Quitslund, D.E. Ramaker, R.G. Àj 
B. Reich, M. Reich, L.P. Ribuffo, C.E. Rice, L.F. Robinson, L.A. RO 
D.A. Rowley, H.M. Sachar, P.G. Sáenz, B.M. Sapin, S.O. Schiff, 
Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, R.S. Schulof, L.G. Schwoerer, H. Sidransky: 
Siegel, D.E. Silber, N.D. Singpurwalla, A.H. Smith, R.T. Smythe, S.J. Sold 
Solomon, G. Stambuk, J.E. Starrs, C. Steiner, C.W. Sten, G.C. Stephens, 
Stephens, C.H. Sterling, C.T. Stewart, Jr., J.A. Straw, C. Tate, D.H. Tella 
Thoenelt, R. Thornton, M.E. Tidball, R.P. Trost, D.E. Vermeer, J.M. Vlach! 
Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.D. Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace, W.B. Weglick! 
Weingartner, D.G. White, D.S. Wilkinson, M.R. Withers, J.F. Wright, Jf» 
Yeide, Jr., A.M. Yezer, J. Zeidner, B.C. Zook, A.J. Zuchelli 

Associate Professors C.J. Allen, A. Altman, J.C. Anderson, A.D. Andrews: 
Atkin, R.C. Bohn, M.D. Bradley, L. Brandt, T.J. Brennan, W.J. Briscoe 
Brown, J.R. Burns, G. Carter, R.P. Churchill, G.A. Clawson, M.A.B. Co 
R.L. Combs, C. Costigan, C.J. Deering, C.F. Elliott, H.B. Feigenbaum: 
Fiskum, C.T. Garrett, H.I. Gates, R.J. Guenther, M.M. Gupta, R.A. Hadley 
Harper, S. Hashtroudi, J. Henig, C.J. Herber, D.M. Hitchcock, B.S. Hod 
R.W. Holmstrom, J.O. Horton, V. Hu, T.L. Hufford, D.E. Johnson, N.D. Jo 
W.R. Johnson, C.C. Joyner, S.A. Karp, J.K. Kelleher (Research), K.A. Ke 
S.G. Kent, N.K. Khatcheressian, R.E. Knowlton, M.P. Lader, N.T. Lappa% 
Lavine, J.H. Lebovic, M.P. Lee, D. Lipscomb, R.W. Longstreth, G. Ludlowi 
Mahmoud, H. Merchant, J.H. Miller, S.B. Molina, T. Moody, T.K. Nā 
Offermann, Y. Olkhovsky, P.M. Palmer, W.C. Parke, D.C. Perry, K.D: 
ner, J.R. Peverley, P.J. Poppen, J.M. Rosenstein, W.F. Rowe, R. Rycroft, 
Schwartz, O.A. Seavey, S. Silver, S.L. Simons, F. Slaby, S.C. Smith, M. $ 
J.L. Stephanic, G. Stokes, E.A. Stone, M.F. Taragin, P. Thall, J.M. Thib? 
Thompson, N.A. Tilkens, J.L. Tropea, S. Tuch, J.Y. Vanderhoek, B. vol 
ghahn, R.J. Walsh, D.W. Watkins, H.S. Watson, S.L. Wolchik, W.T. Woo v 
R.Y. Yin 

Assistant Professors F.E. Baginski, F.Z. Belgrave, N.J. Brown, V. Colema?i 
Dhuga, D. DiLella, M.V.W. Dow, V. Fon, F. Griffith, H. Haberzettl, K. Half 
Harizanov, K.J. Hartswick, K.G. Hockett, M.L. Jasnoski, F.L. Joutz, S.G: I 
M.W. Lewis, M.B. Loewy, M.O. Moore, K. Moreland, D.W. Morris, sh 
tierno, R.F. Phillips, J.L. Porter, W.A. Pucilowsky, R. Robin, E.A. Robin 
J.P. Rogers, C.A. Rohrbeck, A. Romines, B.W. Sabelli, R. Simeon, M. 7A, 
C.B. Sponsler, R.P. Stoker, S.S. Suranovic, R.P. Tollo, D.H. Ullman, A. vit 
H.B. Wagner, R. Weitzer, E.F. Wells, L.L. Werling, S.L. Wiley, K.J. will 
M.H. Ye 
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Dean's Council 


H 


- Solomon (CI | 


man, J.A, Quitslund, B. Reich L.A. Rothblat, S.O. Schiff, H.S. Watson 
CONSULTA 
PJ, 


tairman), G.M. Fiskum, R.J. Guenther, H.D. Junghenn, D.R. Leh- 


NTS IN RESEARCH 
^- Aruscavage, R.M, Blaese, T.E. Bowman, R.E. Burke, W.H. Carter, Jr., J.H 
sody, T.A. Cebula. J.M. Collins, C.D. Emrick, G.N. Grob, L. Harvath, M-T. 
nge, M.C. Jaye, D.K. Kagehiro, J.E. Keirans, E.O Major, E.L. McLellan, P.B. 
Nirenberg, J. Petricciani, M.S. Reitz, Jr., R. Ruth, M.G. Sarngadharan, 


r, G.E. Striker, J.D. Suarez-Torres, D.L. Terrell, H Westphal, J.A 
Nin ler, R, Zagarri 


x ANIZATION 


ate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advanced study and 
esearch leading to Master’s degrees in the arts and sciences and the degree of 
- OCtor of Philosophy. Graduate programs at George Washington University were 
Irst formally organized under the Graduate School in 1905, following several 
eU of gradual growth in a number of departments. In 1930 the licen 
im th Was discontinued. Columbian College, the University's libera arts col- 

,,, en assumed responsibility for the Master of Arts and Master of Science 
“> ona and a newly created Graduate Council administered all Doctor of 
ep Phy programs. Professional schools took responsibility for advanced 

‘cnt the professional fields. 


Scien 
r z d 2 : , > 
Taduate School. In addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the 


ation of the appropriate department, to students who 
completed the first unit for the Doctor of Philosophy degree 
The Sc T promoted to Unit II. iva i asd 
bien.” 's under the direction of the Graduate Facu ty of Arts and Sc s. 

e Fesponsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements for admission to the 
tablish Provide courses and programs of study and — perse i 
'ustees tho demic standards for its degrees, to recomme fic o n x E 
Deratio e awarding of degrees, to lay down regulations as neec ed for 

n of the School, and generally to supervise its activities. 

za ministration of the School is vested in the dean, who is chairman of the 

i Ouncil, which is responsible to the Faculty of the School for all policy 


MISSION REQUIREMENTS 
pPiication forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the o of 
blicati of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When compie. t - 
ripts En orms must be submitted to this office, together with ae - ius: 
Set etters of reference, and other information as required by the c oper - 
mie All application materials become the property of the L expo 
an. 9n is dependent on departmental recommendation and approval by 
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Applicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually willl! 
jors, or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advél 
degrees. Normally, a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited collé 
required. With evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Rf 
Examination scores, an applicant whose academic record falls short OF 
average may be accepted as a probationary student. The minimum does! 
assure automatic acceptance. The departments may, and often do, set hif 
admission standards. Moreover, the number of spaces available for new gr8 
students limits the number that can be accepted. Students who apply in 
senior year must have completed their baccalaureate work before registrati 
the Graduate School and must present evidence of such completion. 

Applicants to Ph.D. programs are required to submit scores on the GREG 
test. Some master's programs also require the GRE general test (see the 
mental Requirements section of the application package). In addition, 
programs require scores on a GRE subject test from all applicants (5% 
Departmental Requirements section of the application package). The app™ 
must have the Educational Testing Service send the required score 
directly to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

International applicants from countries in which English is the native 
guage—All applicants to Ph.D. programs are required to submit scores 0 
Graduate Record Examination (GRE) general test. Some master's degree 
grams also require the GRE general test (see Departmental Requirement? 
addition, some programs require scores on a GRE subject test from both Ph.D^ 
master's degree applicants. t 

Applicants from countries in which English is not the native language 

a. Applicants are required to submit scores from the Test of English 
Foreign Language (TOEFL). The Test of Written English (TWE) is also 
mended. The recommended minimum TOEFL score for admission to a 
degree is 550. 

b. Applicants for graduate teaching assistantships are required to § 
scores on the TOEFL and the Test of Spoken English (TSE). To be consid 
an assistantship, the applicant must have minimum scores of 750 on the 
(55 in listening comprehension) and 250 on the TSE. 

c. Applicants admitted as degree candidates will be required to tak 
English as a Foreign Language (EFL) Placement Test at The George Was 
University before registering. (Those who score 600 or more on the TOE t 
score 5 out of 6 on the Test of Written English (TWE) are exempted.) EFL 
work may be required, depending on the applicant’s performance on thé 
ment test. 

d. Applicants are encouraged to submit GRE scores whenever possiblé 


Application for Admission—Applicants who are requesting fellowship 
port must submit completed applications by the dates indicated on the GI? 
School's application information. Completed applications for graduate 
without fellowship support must be received by July 1 for the fall sem 
November 1 for the spring semester, and by April 15 for the summer $621 
unless otherwise noted on the Graduate School's application information: à 
national students must submit the completed application by June 1 for A" 
semester and by October 15 for the spring semester unless otherwise note 
application information. 

Readmission—A student who wishes to resume a graduate program the! 
been interrupted must file an application form to be considered for read b 
Readmission is not guaranteed, and the application is subject to revieW ^ 


4 


ù 
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department Concerned and the dean. The student may be required to take 
pualifying examinations on the course work « ompleted. Application forms are 
Vailable in 


the Graduate School Office 


REGULATIONS 


Bee Admissions: Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulations. 
n add staduate School publishes a Student Handbook each aca- 
ains updated information on the School's policies, regula- 
T matters of concern to enrolled or admitted students. It is the 
Y of the student to be aware of the information contained in this 
ulletin and the Handbook. 
Grades 
o v " . 
a for graduate Work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; CR, Credit; 
» Fail; I, Incomplete; Ip, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal, Z, Unauthorized 
ithdrawal, 

© grade of | indicates tl 
nstructor for the 
Ncom 
let 


em 


iat a satisfactory explanation has been given to the 
student's failure to complete the required work for a course. The 
plete must be made up before the lapse of one calendar year. An Incom- 
Course work that is not changed within one calendar year 
itly as a grade of Jon the student's record. The grade of I cannot 
y reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent 


is given for all thesis and dissertation research courses until the 
ation is completed. Upon the satisfactory completion of the thesis 
; the grade IP is changed to CR automatically. The grade of CR is 
vanced Reading and Research courses. 


cholarship Requireme 
Taduate « 
e of B 


nts 

i tudents are 
3.00) in ; 

hoo], 1p 4. ) in all « 


a ndividua] de 
ls 


required to maintain a minimum cumulative grade aver- 
ourse work taken following admission to the Graduate 
partments may require a higher average. The Department 
Tequires a 3.25 average. Only graduate course work taken at the 
that forms part of the student's program of study may be included in 
: tive grade average. 
dies. ud of à student who receives a grade of F for a course ^ mo oed 
ent justi © Graduate School will require a written apr ue epe € can 
e Progra Ying the student's ( ontinuance in the Graduate Sc X: Mid ou =, 
hen m to be followed. Continuation is contingent upon the lean's appro i 
â grade of F is received for a course in the program of studies, the grade is 
In the student's grade point average whether or not the course is 


n ina 3 . Peat a course in which a grade of C or above was received only 
Den do so by the department concerned, unless the course de- 
is effer States that the course may be repeated for credit. A written PR 
Partme must be submitted for approval to the dean s office by the appropr ri 
? first ntal advisor, It is then filed with the Registrar. If a course is repeated, 
Stade received remains on the student’s record and is included in the 
de point average. 
© student may take an advanced undergraduate course — 
depa t 1—200) for graduate credit only upon the approval of the aries 
"ment at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only with the 
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provision that the student complete additional work in order to receive grad 
credit. 


Program of Studies 


The program of studies is a formal statement of the requirements to be mf 
completing a specific degree program as well as the dates by which each red! 
ment must be completed. The program of studies form is obtained from 
Graduate School at the time of the first registration. It must be completé 
consultation with the departmental advisor and submitted for approval W 
Graduate School by the indicated date. A master’s candidate's program of$ 
is due during the first semester of study, and a Ph.D. candidate’s pro 
studies is due during the second semester of study. A program of studies mé 
revised, when necessary, by obtaining the approval of the departmental ad 
and the dean. The revision must be filed in the Graduate School offi 
completed course cannot be dropped from the program of studies unis 
inclusion was due to an error in advising or an administrative error. S 
change in the program requires the approval of the dean. 

Probationary Students—It is especially important for those admitted as 
tionary students to consult with their departmental advisor as early as p 
regarding completion of additional requirements specified in the letter of8 
sion. The exact conditions for admission of probationary students m 
satisfied. 

Academic Work Load—Full-time students register for 9 to 12 semester 
each semester; part-time students must register for 6 semester hours each 
ter. Students who work more than 20 hours per week must be part-time st 
These requirements do not apply to students who have fewer than 9 se 
hours (full time) or 6 semester hours (part time) remaining to complete 
programs. No more than 15 semester hours may be taken during any one 
ter. Students who are employed more than 20 hours per week are exp 
apply for part-time academic progams, and they will not be permitted to T9] 
for more than 6 credit hours in any semester. 

| 


Continuous Enrollment 


All students must be continuously enrolled while working toward a df] 
except during the summer sessions. Students who have completed all 
work, thesis, and dissertation registration requirements and are withi? 
program of studies deadline must register for continuous enrollment each 
ter during the registration period. If continuous enrollment is not main 


the student is dropped from the degree program unless a leave of abi 
granted by the Graduate School. 


Leave of Absence 


A student who, for personal reasons, is temporarily unable to continif 
program of studies may request leave of absence for a specific period of ti 
to exceed one calendar year during the total period of degree candidacy: 
the period of leave has expired, it is the student's responsibility to registet 
next semester. If a student fails to register, degree candidacy is termin? 


Withdrawal 


Graduate students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School? 
inform the School in writing. The last day for complete withdrawal 
academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes. 
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(Graduation Requirements 


i ed in the 
> indicated in 
; by the date in 
ll fil n Application for Graduation 
] students must file an / 


y I S S sess intend to 
gr :si in which they intenc “4 
S >k intere li the ae weg ic wb during tl 3 " m or 
Igrad late, Students must be re e= candidates may grac 0» ce de, ebati v 
iter they plan to graduate Hegre € »mpleted the requirem - y : b z , S 
hc ^ à er n onde will be issued a letter to S ctu nreques 
t yet been ay r'arded t 1e dej h f 


Arts and Sciences 
'ams of the Graduate S« ec e -— 
the degree ed bv field. The fee da cmp peed cie 
© Specific degrees otlete, yrograms that bridge two or ido ane om 
€partments Concerned. Degre d uer ors. ian : the departments con 
ened Fari * iriifinhdfion write to the dean or the ch: 
cerned. For further inform: 


vith S sue € S of 
t alize ] programs 
J i dividualizec - 
l Sh t nts ith i ] mic goals may purs a in ibi s ond al i 
( Y wa ' | rosie aint j or Master of Science T PI 
‘ rard the Master Ors S S e Sl ect to a TOV )V he 
| ommit e 


n Indiv id la *d S 1 he dean Oo ses S awn irom é 
Cours 
€ mi be dr fr 1a 
t l l I rograms a 


ield. A 
i any one f 
ours from an; Arts and 
i i rith a maximum of 18 h duate School of Arts « 
ajos of three amn re taken within the Gra 
Majority of courses mus é 
Sciences 


lon of é c é c In W hic h the integra- 
sa f nai essay 1 , 
t ompre lensive examination 1 ] 22 M 
C i in Sf ifi acad ? care 
at Se lences d g programs $ 
M te I of I orensic ¢ ences degree ) S spec ( emiuc areas 
ff 


Graduate Fields 


The Braduate co 


: in the 
^ degree programs 
k offered in support see deii 
urse work o in this Bulletin 
following list is shown by department in Degrees Offered 
A. Ph.D 
Humanities s Ph.D. 
American Civilization M.F A 
American Literature 
rt 
Ceramics 
esign 
alnting 
Otography 
Pr tmaki 
Culpture M.A. Ph.D. 
‘sual Communication M. A Ph.D. 
Art History M.A. 
elish Literature M.A. 
Use ie Mu 
rie tudies M.Mus. 
Music (Performance) 
eligion 
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Economics M.A. Ph.D. 
Geography M.A 
History M.A. Ph.D. | 
Legislative Affairs M.A 
Political Science M.A. Ph.D. | 
Public Policy Ph.D. 
Public Policy M.A. 
Environmental and Resource Policy 
Gerontology 
Philosophy and Social Policy 
Women's Studies 
Sociology M.A. Ph.D. | 
Telecommunication M.A. | 
Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
Applied Mathematics M.A., M.S. 
Applied Statistics M.S 
Chemical Toxicology M.S. 
Chemistry M.S. Ph.D 
Environmental Science M.S. 
Forensic Sciences M.F.S., M.S.F.S. i 
Geobiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Geochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Geology M.S. Ph.D. 
Mathematical Statistics M.A. 
Mathematics M.A. Ph.D. 
Physics M.A. Ph.D. 
Statistical Computing M.S. 
Statistics Ph.D. 
Biomedical and Related Sciences 
Anatomy Ph.D. 
Art Therapy M.A. 
Biochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Biological Sciences M.S. Ph.D. i 
Biology 
Botany 
Zoology 
Clinical Microbiology M.S. 
Genetics M.S. Ph.D. 
Microbiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Pathology Ph.D. 
Pharmacology M.S. Ph.D. 
Psychology M.A. Ph.D. i 
Radiological Sciences Ph.D. 
Speech-Language Pathology and Audiology M.A. 


Joint Master of Science-Doctor of Medicine Program 


Students interested in the joint Master of Science and Doctor of M 
program must meet the requirements for admission to the Graduate S 
Arts and Sciences and to the Doctor of Medicine degree program of the Sch! 
Medicine and Health Sciences. 

The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester h 
credit. A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level € 
completed as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not al 
applied toward the bachelor’s degree) will be allowed in fulfillment d 
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jr uirements of tl 
Work, which 
€dical scienc e 
ate School of A 


1e Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 semester hours 
in most programs includes a thesis, must be work in the basic 
s normally required for a Master of Science degree in the Gradu- 
rts and Sciences 


ted in working concurrently toward the Juris Doctor degree in 
aw Center and a master's degree in the Graduate School of Arts and 
require t meet the requirements for admission to both schools and all 
x ments in each degree program. It is possible for a student to complete 


degree programs within four years. 


int Doctor of Medicine 
pint Program is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of 
ulfil > and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements that must be 
"res for both degrees are identical to those currently and separately estab- 
Art - in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate School of 

3 and Sciences. 


lur, eat working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 semester 
$0 


Ward “pproved course work in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


—Doctor of Philosophy Program 


jen Id the minimum of 48 hours of course work required to qualify for the 

e > 1 ? : i Thi "^ > ie 

fene or Cumulative Examination for doctoral candidacy. This « ourse work is 

th all aken during the semesters that alternate with the medical program and 
e yi r 


iss M ears following the award of the M.D. degree. The student’s research for the 
n may begin concurrently with the final 24 semester hours of graduate 
me f work leading to the General or Cumulative Examination. The estimated 
n orde x completion of this dual program is six years. E 
nd gain : to enter the joint program, a prospective student must first app : : 
Choo] he Inission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the 


adur edicine and Health Sciences separately through established pro- 
es 


on wip P9n admission to both schools, the student may then apply for affilia- 
e vith the joint program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree is 
torme u t 


nder the jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral committee. 


E 
QUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


; Master's Programs 

ndis, therwise specified, the requirements listed below are applicable to 

ren ic e for the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of 

Tensic Clences, Master of Music, Master of Science, and Master of Science in 
," 9Clence, 

e Satis Requirements—For a master’s degree program including a thesis, 


ate &ctory completion of a minimum of 30 semester hours of approved 
t. Work, including 6 semester hours of thesis research, is required. For a 
urs o “€gree program that does not incl ude a thesis, the number of — 
mally PProved graduate course work is determined by the department -" 
esis is Consists of from 30 to 36 semester hours. The program without the 
nt 9t an individual student option and is not available in every depart- 
Wired Partments can and often do set requirements above the minimum 
ork tal the Graduate School. mg t 
Nts le en to make up deficiencies is never counted as part of the require 
'ading to a master's degree. Upon approval, up to one-half of the required 
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graduate work may be taken in courses offered by the other affiliated insti 

of the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, 

by another degree-granting division of this University. If credit is trant 
from another institution (see Transfer of Credit, below), the number of se 
hours which may be taken at an affiliated Consortium institution is -— 
the number of hours accepted as transfer credit. 

All master's degree candidates must complete degree requirements by 
calendar date specified in the program of studies, which in no case will 
four years. Extensions beyond the specified time period may be gran 
exceptional circumstances, but the student will be required to register and 
for 6 credit hours of Reading and Research for audit each semester. 

2. Transfer of Credit—A maximum of one-quarter of the semester lh 
graduate course work required for a degree may be approved for transfert 
Graduate School from the Division of Continuing Education, another 
granting division of this University, or another accredited college or uni 
Fora transfer of credit to be approved, all of the following conditions must bé 
the course work must have been taken prior to admission to the Graduaté 
it must be approved as part of the student’s program of studies, it must nol 
been applied to the completion of requirements for another degree, it Ifl 
post-baccalaureate graduate-level course work, it must have been taken 
the past two years, and the student must have received a grade of B or 
each course for which a transfer of credit is requested. This action ™ 
requested in writing and approved by the departmental advisor and the? 
transcript of the course work must be on file before the request can be const 

3. Special Program Requirements— Master's degree candidates in som? 
grams must demonstrate a reading knowledge of an appropriate forél 
guage. In other programs, students must demonstrate competence in d 
tive methods, normally by passing prescribed courses in Statistics/CO™ 
and Information Systems. Other programs have special requirements If 
subjects. Courses taken at the undergraduate level to fulfill these requil® 
may not be counted in the number of graduate credit hours required fo 
programs. For further information on these and other regulations, cons 
Student Handbook and the departments and program faculty concerned 

4. The Thesis—The main purposes of a master's thesis are to demonst 
student's ability to make independent use of information and training? 
furnish objective evidence of constructive powers in a chosen field. The™ 
registers for six semester hours of thesis research and must complete thé 
no later than four calendar years after the initial registration. Registra 
thesis research entitles the student to the advice and direction of the me% 
the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. The thesis subject m 
approved by the faculty member who will be directing the thesis. A thesis 
approval form must be submitted to the Graduate School upon registr? 
thesis research. The thesis—in its final form, with one copy and a certi 
approval signed by the thesis director and by at least one departmental 
must be presented to the dean no later than the date announced in the UM 
Calendar. All theses must meet the form, style, and other requirements s% 
in a pamphlet, Information Concerning Master's Theses and Doctoral UP. 
tions, available in the Graduate School office. 

5. Master's Comprehensive Examination—Most master's degree can, 
must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination in the major subjects 
inations are held on dates fixed by the departments, so that results can be 
the Graduate School office no later than the day before the faculty ™ 
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»PProve the list of graduates. The nature and form of the examination is the 
esponsibility of the department or program 

; fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination may, 
with the approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination at the 
next Scheduled 


" examination date. If the student fails a second time, no further 
PPortunity to take the examination is permitted. 


Student who 


The Doctor of Philosophy Program 
rhe minimum requirements for the doctoral program are as follows: 
Phil Genera] Requirements—The program leading to the degree of Doctor of 
ine Duy requires the satisfactory completion of a minimum of 72 ev 
iy 8pproved graduate work for entering students whose —— 
reparat; a baccalaureate. A minimum of 48 ol these hours must - 1 vs e 
ar ‘on for the General Examination. Entering students whose highes 
à master's degree are required to register for a minimum of 48 
a hours of approved graduate work, no fewer than 24 of which must be 
i nin preparation for the General Examination. While completing the disserta- 
of the program, the student must register for 12 to 24 semester hours 
On research, depending on the number of hours completed prior to 
"'Xamination. The exact number of semester hours required for any 
tini e total program is assigned by each department and may exceed the 
imu 


m require / the Graduate School. 
Doctora] luired by the Graduate Schoc 


On of al] gree candidates have an overall eight-year time limit for comple- 
“gree requirements. Doctoral students in the first unit of their 
| the Shall meet the calendar deadline for completing this unit as specified 
mp]g;; Sam of studies. Completion of the first unit includes — 
aminats of course work, special program requirements, and the Genera 
tion res ton. Doctoral students in the second unit of their programs, i.e., Eran 
y the orn, shall have an approved topicon file in the Graduate School o ice 
as fro ® specified in the program of studies, which in no case will exceed two 
tora] m the completion date of the General Examination. All remaining 
Ogre, degr ‘quirements shall be completed by the date specified in the 
5, Which in no case will exceed five years from the completion 
9 General Examination. If any of the deadlines specified above are not 
Ing academic approval for an extension, which may be granted in 
Circumstances, the student must register and pay for 6 credit hours of 
Ward ^ 'search for audit each semester. These hours will not be counted 
T nen? etion of the degree. : 
quest up of Credit—Entering students who hold a master's degree -— 
Ceptab] Sler of up to 24 semester hours of credit toward a doctoral degree or 
10) © Post-baccalaureate graduate work taken at the master’s degree level at 
Ose Who d ington University or another accredited college or university. re 
it m 9 not hold the master's degree, a maximum of 24 semester hours o 
grams (lt e transferred, provided the conditions listed under The Master’s 
3, Deci E 2) above are met 
know]. Program Requirem 
e langy ge of one or two 
age. S 


ents—Certain doctoral programs require a read- 
appropriate foreign languages, or high proficiency in 
MPetence . Ome require a reading knowledge of one language in addition to 
ler Subject ^ quantitative or other subject matter; some require ete eae 
? meth Matters without a language requirement. Competence in quanti a- 

ods is normally demonstrated by passing certain prescribed courses in 
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Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. Courses taken at the und 4 
ate level to fulfill special program requirements may not be counted Jil 
number of graduate credit hours required for the student's doctoral p 
except that up to 6 hours of course work at the 100 level may be so counted; 
the approval of the department and the dean, so long as the number of hó 
dissertation credit in the student's program is 12 or more. For further info 
on these and other regulations, consult the Student Handbook and the d 
ments and program faculty concerned. , 

4. The General Examination—Each student is required to complete the 
eral Examination no later than the semester following the completion of 09 
requirements. The General Examination is composed of a written examin 
five to six hours in length in each of the areas of study comprising the stuf 
total program; the time permitted between each examination is determine 
the administering department. Some departments permit one or two alf 
study to be “written off”; that is, a special, shorter examination is given 
year of course work in the area. A cumulative examination system is in ep 
the field of chemistry; students in this field should consult the departme/l 
information. 

A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examination M 
exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department a 
dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled examination date. ^P 
student fails a second time, no further opportunity to take the examinat 
permitted. The student's degree candidacy will be terminated. 

Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is required for #7 
sion to the second unit of the Doctor of Philosophy degree program, consis¥ 
the dissertation and final examination. Admittance to the second unitis P 
ted only if the student's General Examination committee finds that the S 
performance on the examination and in course work gives a good indic? 
success in the second unit. Passing of the examination at the minimum] 
not necessarily give this indication. 

5. The Degree of Master of Philosophy—Upon departmental recommen' 
and approval of the dean, the degree of Master of Philosophy may be awati 
students who have successfully completed all requirements for the DOUP 
Philosophy degree up to and including the General Examination and hav® i 
approved for the second unit. Not all departments recommend students f 
degree. 1 

6. The Dissertation and Final Examination—A dissertation is req 
each doctoral candidate as evidence of ability to perform scholarly reser 
interpret its results. The candidate normally enrolls for Dissertation Réf 
upon completion of Unit I; however, the candidate may register for uP 
semester hours of Dissertation Research during Unit I. If the dissertation? 
completed within five years from the date the General Examination is com 
the student will be required to request an extension to continue. If the exte 
is approved by the department and the dean, the student will be red 4 
register for 6 semester hours of Reading and Research for audit and to ret 
General Examination. 

When the dissertation has been approved by the director, members % 
Dissertation Research Committee, and the dean, the candidate takes th? 
Examination, an oral examination that is open to the public. A comm 
examiners (composed of Graduate School faculty and, when appropriati 
side scholars) conducts the examination. A sufficient number of copies’ 
dissertation must be provided by the candidate for the members of the EX 
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frag Mitto. If the candidate passes, he or she is recommended by the 
io a for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 

ubmit vn an the date specified in thel niversity Calendar, the ¢ andidate must 

E. e dean the original and one copy of the dissertation and an abstract 


or inc 
ion p : the Announcement of the Final Examination and for reproduc- 
Y University Mic rofilms, Inc. 


etailed ; 
tailed information reg 


Usion in 


e dissertati n arding regulations for the form and reproduction of 

late for the da is available in the Graduate School office. The successful candi- 

Pplied M ete is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee that is 

ion and the * he expense of printing the Announcement of the Final Examina- 
* 98SIC service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 


ELLOWSHIPS AN 


D FINANCIAL AID 
^w departme 


nts offer graduate tea hing assistantships and University fellow- 


» an searc : : : 4 
h research assistantships are available in some departments. Students 
eck with the 


5 of sponsored and University awards are also available. Awards 
excellence, and only full-time degree candidates in the 
‘ ligible to be considered. Appointments are made ona year- 
uu. and are not automatic ally renewable. 

5 applying for admiss 
mit the fellows} 


5. Students currently enrolled in the Graduate School should 
plication by February 15 and should check with their 
additional application requirements 
applying for teaching assistantships should refer to 
id, International Students, for regulations governing the appoint- 
à ies ational graduate teaching assistants. 3 

” available at the office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


are in ` : : > sus " 
Plicat; cluded In application for admission packets. Filing the fellowship 


10n itlac : ^ : a 
ident’s entitles the student to consideration for all awards available in the 
St department. 


, _ ents who w 
ok pplication fo 
et availab| 


nt of in 
For : 


ish to apply for loans should indicate their intent to do so on 
r admission. Information concerning loans is contained in a 
e from the University’s Office of Student Financial Assistance. 
OPERATIVE PROGRAMS 

erate Studies Program at George Washington University has made a 
tution, in with the American Studies Program of the Smithsonian 
m, Nationa] Ls of the staffs of the Smithsonian s American Studies Pro- 
lona] Co A fuseum of American History, National Portrait Gallery, and 
Provide ^. of F ine Arts offer seminars and tutorial instruction in fields 
e discipline of with an unusual opportunity to develop new dimensions 
ents wor hs American civilization. This program of study is open to 
is inteng : P oward the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
"ers, ed to prepare them for research, teaching, and museum-related 


arrangement 


he A 
It Der, : 
à the « 2 sec of George Washington University has made arrangements 


Sonian Institution to offer graduate programs of study and re- 
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search in museum studies leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field 
history with a concentration in museum training. The Department has 
similar arrangements with the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Freer Gallem 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, the Museum of African AM 
National Museum of American Art, the Phillips Collection, the Renwick G% 
ind the Textile Museum 
For further information concerning these programs, contact one of the 
ing offices at George Washington University: the Graduate School of * 
Sciences for those who are interested in any of the fields listed above, w 
Department for those interested in art museum training, the American S 
Program for those interested in the field of American civilization. a 
George Washington University, in cooperation with two other universil@ 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, helped establish the Folger Institute for M 
sance and 18th-Century Studies as a cooperative venture in graduate stu 
the humanities. Fifteen universities are now member institutions. Sel 
(limited to 12 students each) are offered each semester under the direc 
American and foreign scholars. The Folger Library forms the core of the Im% 
All participants enrolled in the seminars are granted access to the collect! 
rare books, manuscripts, and reference materials of the Library. All reg? 
students are eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the sel! 
although priority in enrollment will be accorded graduate students wor 
dissertations and postdoctoral scholars from the sponsoring institutions: 
information, including a listing of seminar topics, is available at the 
Shakespeare Library. 


CENTER FOR WASHINGTON AREA STUDIES 


The Center for Washington Area Studies serves as the focal point at the™ 
sity for interdisciplinary work related to Washington and its regional ® 
Through teaching, advanced research, publications, and public events! 
clude tours, exhibits, and conferences, the Center works to promote 8" 
understanding and appreciation of the history, culture, literature, an 
policies of the Washington region. 


OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is currently offering the folk | 
degree programs off campus: the Master of Arts in the fields of Admin” 
Sciences, Criminal Justice, Legislative Affairs, and Telecommunication? 
degree of Master of Forensic Sciences. Not all of these programs may be b 
in any given year. 


* 


CHOOL OF EDUC 


ATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


SSociate Dean S.R. Paratore 


| 

ACULTY 1989-90 
0 d 
es N.J. Belknap, J.G. Boswe 

rante, J.D. Fife, M.B. 

t idesheimer, C.H. Hoare 
es, E.W, Kelly, Jr., 

aratore, D.C. P 


ll, L.J. Breen, M.A. Burns, M.S. Castleberry, 

Freund, J.A. Greenberg, D. Hawkins, JG. 

, D.H. Holmes, G.L. Horrworth, R.N. Ianacone, R.K. 

L.D. Leonard, D. Linkowski, A.J. Mazur, D.A. Moore, S.R. 

~œ taup, G.T. Pavlidis (Research), M.N. Rashid, J.R. Shotel, G.W. 

Wolfmg Snodgrass, C.E. Vontress, H. Wachs (Research), L. Winkler, B.R 

Ssociot P M.J. Worth 

ang rofessors N.E. Chalofsky, N.M. Dixon, J.A. McDonald (Visiting), L.R. 
Ssistant p M. Saunders, G.E. Schou, J.M. Taymans, L.L. West 

TOfessors S.S. Beck (Visiting), L.H. Cuenin, E.S. Fabian (Visiting), M 

. ^ Gebhardt, W.F. Lynch, L.H. Mauro, H. Nashman, N.B. 

structor: - Schwandt (Visiting), P.A. Sullivan (Visiting), H. Willett (Visiting) 

Ors M.H, Futrell, S.B. Ives (Visiting), T.J. Martin, E.C. Rach, S.E. Spivack 

» CB, Stapp 


Em of the Ady 
J.B 

W, Donap, J.G, Boswell, J.L. Breen, M. Burns, M.S. Castleberry, N.E. Chalofsky, 
Wkins, JC p Dixon, R. Ferrante, J.D. Fife, M.B. Freund, J.A. Greenberg, D. 
acone, Rk Heddesheimer, C.H. Hoare, D.H. Holmes, G. Horrworth, R.N. 
azur, J.A po E.W. Kelly, Jr., L.D. Leonard, D. Linkowski, W.F. Lynch, A.J. 
shid, p y Donald, D.A. Moore, S.R. Paratore, D.C. Paup, L.R. Putnam, M.N. 


- Saunders E 3l CW Smi 7 < x EE 
. V ; S, J.R. Shotel, G.W. Smith, J.E. Snodgrass, J.M. Taymans, 
Ontress, H, Willett, L. Winkler 


anced Graduate Faculty 


CUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Boswel], 


. Rach, C N.M. Dixon, J.C. H 


.W. Smith, J.E. 


eddesheimer, G.L. Horrworth, R.N. Ianacone, 

Snodgrass 

SUL COMMITTEE 
‘Castleberry, N.M. Dixon. E.S. Fabian, W.F. Lynch, A.J. Mazur, P.A. Sullivan 

ULTy COMMITTEE 


: Belkng ; 
ap, R. Ferrante, M.B. Freund, C.H. Hoare, D. Linkowski, D.C. Paup 
(00; C 
^ IMMUNITY, AND ALUMNI AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
` "lenin, Jp Fife 


» C.H. Hoare, H. Nashman 
DENT n 

ENT COMMITTEE 

| Chalofs 

nbers sky, D.M. Saunders, P.A. Sullivan, J.M. Taymans, three student 


esa 


2 de. 
"an and 
d the azenn: 
( € 
j Members of j| Pociate 


dean of the School of Education and Human Development are ex 
al committees 
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INTRODUCTION 


The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904—5; 
1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909 the Division of Edw 
became the Teachers College, which in its early years was concerned largely? 
teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. | 

In 1928 the Teachers College became the School of Education and 
provision was made for advanced study. Since that time the School has 


changed in 1978 to the School of Education and Human Development: 

The School of Education and Human Development prepares teachers, 
service and service industry personnel, resource and support personne? 
administrators for professional service. The School also offers opportun?? 
experienced professionals to extend and enrich their education. The pm@ 
are designed to meet the broad needs of persons who seek knowledge and 
necessary to provide effective learning and teaching, research, services 
leadership in a variety of settings. The School's programs address the Tf 
persons interested in careers in elementary and secondary schools bul 
include the preparation of individuals for all areas of education and 
development, covering the life span from pre-school through the adult 
both the public and private sectors of society. 

Thus, a degree in Education and Human Development is not only a prep 
for teaching in schools but also for careers in a variety of public and 
human service and service industry settings. A significant portion of } 
quired courses are in the liberal arts. In addition, the programs provide? 
tunities for students to develop critical thinking and reasoning, as well ash 
ship, organizational, and planning skills. Emphasis is placed upon devé 
the human relationship qualities that are essential in fields that require 
ment with people in all age ranges and from all walks of life. j 

The School of Education and Human Development is the administrati 
for four departments: Educational Leadership, Human Services, Human 
and Leisure Studies, and Teacher Preparation and Special Education. Inad 
to programs of study leading to its degrees, the School offers credit and n9 
workshops designed specifically to meet the unique needs of metropolit? 
school systems and other clientele in private industry and government 

Special curricula are tailored on an individual basis for liberal arts # 
and graduates of other professional schools who are interested in teachin 
other human services areas. The School also offers a wide range of co 
teachers who wish to renew licenses and for provisional teachers who 
prepare for teaching certificates. 

Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University 
Center and the Counseling Laboratory. Field experiences are provided iñ 
ation with public and private schools, social and health agencies, 
institutions in the business community, and community and junior € 

The schedule of courses is arranged to meet the convenience of both 
and part-time students. 


a 


Education for Careers in Teaching 


Programs of study for teaching careers are based upon the assump 
every teacher should have a broad general education, mastery of fd 
studies related to the content of instruction, and professional knowle®® 
competencies. 


m — EMITE 
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The relative e 
Or teaching va 
ance, since 
Teparation , 
àchers. 


It i ; 
loc 5 the view of the School of Education and Human Development that an 
9Ptable mini 


dy or the mum education for teaching requires four years of full-time 
"ged to p] equivalent ; 
Plan for five years of full-time study or the equivalent in part-time study. 
any one of the following plans to achieve superior 
teaching or for other education-related fields: 
bachi c :helor's degree in education, he or she may take a 
School 8 Position and, after acquiring some professional experience, return to the 
ach te study leading to the master’s degree. During the first year of 
he S ular, graduates are encouraged to establish a close contact with 
upporti :ducation and Human Development, whose faculty will provide 
mab bn nce to beginning teacher graduates of the school. This plan 
å s with bachelor's degrees to begin their teaching careers and to 
laud experience to enhance graduate study that will follow. : 
0 the Maste ‘ent may choose to pursue full- or part-time graduate study leading 
aa S degree immediately after receiving the bachelor's degree. 
ent whose bachelor's degree is in one of the liberal arts disciplines 
te the requirements for certification for teaching by study- 
leeds. > teaching fields in a program tailored to his or her particular 


mphasis placed upon each of these aspects of the total education 
ries in accordance with the purposes of each program. For in- 
elementary school teachers teach all subjects, they require content 
of greater breadth and less specialization than secondary school 


Ucation for C : 
* for Careers in Human Services and Human Development 

grams 0. A 
1the Scho. ay for human service and human development careers are offered 
lese includ of Education and Human Development. At the undergraduate level, 
le Master's ^ programs in human services and in exercise and sport science. At 
ling, educa egree level, programs include adult education, community coun- 


Seum e tion Policy studies, exercise science, human resource development, 
alist ucation, reh 
Programs are of 


Olicy gt evelopment and adult education, educational administration and 
© under ering. and human development. 

Neral o a uate level, programs of study provide a strong liberal arts/ 
Sed fie] ex lon component, specialty studies, professional studies, and super- 
Ntinye wi periences. Graduates are prepared to enter a specialty career field or 
alized ith graduate studies. Master's degree programs offer advanced spe- 


Search LE" In à selected field, and doctoral programs provide leadership, 
d advanced professional skills. 


Ofese; 
Slonal Courses for 
Ju 


ni Non-Education Majors (Teacher Certification) 
lg P 
actives p College 


i “se students in a number of major fields are permitted to use their 
quire for t, mpiete up to 18 credit hours of professional education courses 
ith 120 ¢ ®aching in junior and senior high schools. Students may graduate 
r Certificat hours or may choose to complete all courses required for 
En and graduate with a program in excess of 120 semester 

> Interested in taking these courses should contact the office of the 
chool of Education and Human Development for advising. 


an of the 
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that include field work experiences. Some of these courses make it possi 
students who are undecided about their choice of a career to have an oppo 
to test teaching and some of the many related human service areas. 
Many education courses are open to non-education majors. It is recomm 
that students check with the appropriate departmental office for more spé 


Freshmen and sophomore students may take professional education : 


study in early childhood education, exercise and sport, human services, 
ary education (certification), special education, and tourism studies. S 
information is available in the brochure “Secondary Fields of Study" avail 


information on courses that are open. 
The School of Education and Human Development offers secondary ; 
the office of the dean. 


Study Abroad Programs 


tries not mentioned here should check with the office of the dean. Credits? 
with acceptable grades are transferable toward the appropriate degree at 
Washington University, provided there is no duplication of work done? 
ously. All programs of study abroad must be approved on the required fo 
the appropriate faculty and administrative personnel before departure. 
tion may be obtained from the Study Abroad Office, Stuart Hall, Room 
Study abroad is available at varying locations during the summer. Infor» 
on summer programs abroad is available in the GWU Summer 569 
Announcement and through the Division of Continuing Education. 


REGULATIONS 


See Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulati@™} 


THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


The School of Education and Human Development offers undergradudl'fh 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and f 
Development (elementary education, elementary education/early childho 


ucation, special education, and human services) and Bachelor of Sci€" P 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (exercise and sport science). 


Entrance Requirements for Freshmen and Sophomores 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for the prof 
studies contemplated are required. 


Requirements for admission to the freshman and/or sophomore yeal® 
follows: 


1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited sé 
school, showing at least 15 units," which must include four years of En 
least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferab 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be 
can history; and two years of college-preparatory mathematics. 


ir 


* A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the agg 
less than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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2. The Principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
lege work, | er 
E à Standardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests in 

Dglish 


S5" composition and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or on 
® American College Testing battery. 


tis Tecommended that the College Board examinations be taken in December 


a January of the senior year. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may e 
Submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility of the applicant an 
ould be made with the College Board Admissions Testing Program, CN — d 
ceton, N.J. 08541-6200, not less than one month before the date of the — . 
plying for the tests, the applicant should specify that the scores be sent tot le 
lce of Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. oae I 
Merican College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applican 
ould Fequest that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from 
Merican College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommended that 
Pplicant take the tests in October of the senior year, — ; 
e School of Education and Human Development will consider the adequacy 
f the qualifications of an applicant who, because of unusual circumstances, 
?* Dot meet all of the formal requirements stated above. The School may 
quire *PPropriate scholastic aptitude tests. Students admitted with deficien- 
E. secon ary school units will be required to begin removing such deficien- 
“The thin the first year, by appropriate courses or examinations. : 
nternationa] -y tated eee for admission with an oque 
* Secondary certificate. A student presenting such pontio an = 
Sud competence in the English language and may be required to enro ja a sap 
| » Program in English as a Foreign Language before beginning studies i : 
i. rogram. Requirements will be determined on the basis of an Eng ve 
| 0 gency Test administered on campus. A candidate who submits a score = 
XC s bove on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) peg | 
"ma from taking further course work in English as a Foreign Languag | 
S © required to take the English Placement Examination on campus. i 
tudents who have been out of secondary school for three years or more or à 
Sag the above requirements may take a special battery of ochniosion tosien 
lo ‘oting the Office of Admissions or may be considered for provisional a mis. 
À the Chool of Education and Human Development. A student admi ( 
nally is Tequired to complete a trial program of 15 semester boe La 
) A Work wit a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher. The selection of cours 


lvis taken in the trial program must be made in conference with a faculty 
Or 


a Undergraduates admitted directly to the School of Education and Domen 
ra PMent are assigned academic advisors at the time of admission. A yee | 
Jar or Bnate to provide continuity of advising for students throughout " rad b | 
s Undergraduate study. The program for each student must be approved by 
advisor 5 ; | 
at Sach student's program is defined by individual needs, it is mnc m | 
- ave a clear concept of their major interest in education - » 
lis Services, In the case of teacher education students, they ms - 
cL With t € certification requirements of those localities nomin * - 
Teer S ach. Information on state licensing requirements is available i 
ervices Center, located in the Academic Center. 


ea 
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Admission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regional! 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this Universit 
as follows. j 

Students who have accumulated 15 hours or more of academic cred 
another regionally accredited college or university with an acceptable p 
and acceptable grades may be admitted to the School of Education and 
Development as transfer students with advanced standing. Such transfe! 
dents must have a quality-point index of 2.50 or better for college course 
and must meet freshman requirements. Advanced standing may be awai 
properly certified courses for which the student received a grade of C oF 
provided that such courses are comparable to the curriculum requirements 
degree at GW. In the case of course work from a two-year college, no more 
to 63 semester hours of credit may be applied as advanced standing toW 
total number of semester hours required for the bachelor's degree. 

Although a grade of D in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the cou 
be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. Credits earned with a D gra 
not, however, be counted toward advanced standing. 

The School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or in 
to allow credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

Students may transfer from another division of this University into 8 
program in the School of Education and Human Development. The studen! 
present an accumulated quality-point index of 2.50 or higher at the% 
transfer must submit a formal application of transfer to the Office of Adm f 

Students applying for transfer from another accredited college or uniVé 
from another division of this University, who do not meet the formal 1% 
ments for admission with advanced standing or whose previous acade™ 
cords raise doubts of their ability to complete degree requirements succe? 
may be provisionally admitted to the School of Education and Human D 
ment. To be admitted into the School's degree program, a provisionally a% 
student must complete a prescribed trial program of 15 semester hours 0! Ule 
work with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher. 

The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must be ™ 
conference with a faculty advisor in the School of Education and Hu 
opment. A conference concerning plans for study as a degree cane 
required of each applicant at the beginning and end of the trial program, 
successful completion of the trial program, the student who has subi? 
degree-candidate application will be advanced to degree status. 

Nurses filing for admission to the bachelor's program in Human Set 
required to submit a copy of their current state nurse’s registration (lie 
addition to the official transcripts. Nurses may be awarded advanced stal 
work completed in a community or junior college program. They 
receive advanced standing of up to 45 credit hours for course work comp" p 
part of a three-year nursing diploma program in a teaching hospital. Gr8 dhi 


associate’s degree nursing programs may be awarded advanced standing 
63 credit hours. 


A 
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Ben 
eeneral Scholarship Requirements for Undergraduates 


haulations regarding 
ication of stude 

"uc Ory courses by e 
'Y appear on p 


academic standing, probation, suspension, withdrawal, 
nts, required placement examinations, and waiving intro- 
xamination are the same as those for Columbian College; 

ages 68—69 and 72—73 of this Bulletin 


! 
AD 


17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal program. A student 


ity-point index of r higher may, with the permission of the de 
nr ex Of 3.00 or higher may, with the permission of the c ean, 
oll for 18 or 19 hours. 


ermiss; No student may enroll for more than 19, except by 
trm of the dean. 
ollow; 
ents p."Ing work load regulations apply to both graduate and undergraduate 


:*ermission of the dean in the circumstances outlined below, requires a 


Hd m that is to be filed in the office of the dean at the time of registration. 
oll ents employ 


ege work, ed 15 hours or less a week may carry a normal program of 
as employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 
f the E quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permission 
Stu ents , enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 
hose With employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll for 9 or 10 hours. 
‘the a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permission i 


ean, enrol] fo 


r 12 or 13 hours. 
»tudents 
ith a qu employe 
» 


d 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours. Those i 


an, enron -Point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special permission of the 
O4 for 9 or 10 hours 


u 5 i 
i ents who increase 
: ici a semeste 
8y be adius 
Graduate E 
Urs, unle 


their hours of employment after registration or at any 
must report immediately to the dean so that their pro- 
d if necessary. 

Students emplo 


x yed full time may take a maximum of 6 semester 
" J 


IT . " r " } 
Special permission to take more is granted by the dean. | 


QUIRE " 

Eng] x PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 
Slish— 

st SCores Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement 

ional skills that they will benefit from more intensive training in compo- 
Mar, st 5 may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, 

ag andard usage, and writing skill before placement in either Engl 9 

E. 

"Ore 
wig "language, A 

Ceme "e Continue 

examination 


student who has not been granted advanced standing 
in college the language begun in high school must take a 
in one of the following: Chinese, French, German, Greek, 
atin, Russian, or Spanish. Upon completion of the examina- 
ütics N made to the appropriate course. — | 

ists, CW Students accepted for registration in Math 30 are required, 
those S stratior ment examination in algebra and trigonome- 


wish OD, to take a place 
ace suing to register in Math 51 are required, prior to registration, to take | 
ation in algebra. 


"ment examin 


NING ` 

; CREDIT By EXAMINATION ! 

, "Eradu. j |n 

formi od Students may earn credit up to a maximum of 30 hours by E 
m I 


. ling Satisfactori] 


j : >» ‘a ‘we + Jre x , t a q 
cial de artmental > on College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) tests or 


xaminations provided by the departments of Columbian 
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College of Arts and Sciences on an individual basis. Passing a waiver 
tion does not entitle the student to any semester hours of credit in the 
Education and Human Development. A limited amount of credit may be 
for selected service school instruction. j 
Students interested in becoming certified to teach who have earned bach) 
or graduate degrees in fields other than education may satisfy some certifid] 
requirements by taking the CLEP tests or special departmental examinatial 
pages 21—22 for general information on the CLEP tests and for informati 
special examinations offered by departments. 


Requirements for the Degrees 


To be recommended for a degree, a student must satisfy the admissio®™ 
dence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. The amount of cours : 
required for bachelor degrees is as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development—elementary 
tion, elementary education/early childhood education (double major}: $ | 
education, and human services, 126 semester hours. M 

Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies- -exercist 
sport science, 124 semester hours. 
RESIDENCE | 
Candidates for the bachelor's degree must complete satisfactorily a minii 
30 semester hours in the School of Education and Human Developme? | 


DEAN'S LIST 


To be eligible for the Dean's List a full-time student must obtain a quali 
index of 3.5 on courses completed during the past semester. A part-time 
to be eligible, must obtain a quality-point index of 3.5 on the last 12 5% 
hours of course work. Such part-time students must be in residence an 
continuously enrolled. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


For the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see page 46: 
A quality-point index of at least 2.50 is required before permission is gi 
do student teaching in the senior year. In order to graduate, a student mus" 
quality-point index of at least 2.25. d 

Probation—A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of 
2.25 is placed on probation. The student remains on probation as loDÉ 
index is below 2.25 or until probation is removed by the Student Co? 

Suspension—A student on probation who fails to raise the index to 2.25 
the time specified may be suspended. 

A student suspended for poor scholarship may, within 10 days, appeal f 
through the dean to the Student Committee. If the case appears to be rem 
and the student's scholarship seems likely to improve, the Committ 
readmit the student on probation. A student denied readmission may ag 5° 
a lapse of a calendar year, petition the Committee through the dean for™ 
sion. A student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is usa, 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supP 
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tary i 

yw , n " 

stud ork, Without ac ademic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
ent. If the 


charged work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 
deficie : The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up such 
ncy in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


CURRIC 
RRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


Ih all bachelo 


r’s curricul 
num ered abc 


a at least 60 semester hours must consist of courses 
V 


e 100 or the equivalent in transfer credits. 


PASSA; 
ASSINO Pass OPTION 


A juni 
Junior or Senior stuc 


etter may, with lent who has a cumulative quality-point index of 2.50 or 
Semester <8 a the approval of an advisor and the dean, take one course a 
On the stude receive a grade of P (Pass) or NP (No Pass), which will be recorded 
index *nt's transcript but will not be reflected in the student's quality-point 


Stude; © student will be allowed to take more than four pass/no pass courses. 


ents : : : : x 
fom A Sign up for such an option at registration. Students may change 
lon on lv anu status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registra- 
E d With t le 


quired ; h > permission of the dean and the course instructor. Courses 
| “In the student's major field may not be taken on the pass/no pass basis. A 


s é i i | 
Er tudent may not choose this option until the second semester of enroll- 
this University, 


NCOMpr prj; 

x LETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAW. 
Onditiong 
lrawa]) m 


AL 
under which the 


grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
ay be assigned are 


Š described under Regulations. 
Ormally n Incomplete— When a grade of I is assigned, the instructor should 
Xaminatic we period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final 
2 a required paper) must be made up. When required work has 
PPropriate 7, jit is the responsibility of the instructor to change the grade of I as 
8e the gra LE is not completed, the instructor will decide whether to 
hanged b de of Ito F or to allow the I grade to remain. The grade of I cannot be 
‘here, y reregistering for the course here or by taking its equivalent else- 


ATION 
eN AL TEACHER EXAMINATION 
atio : , 
tudent nal Teacher Examination is required for teacher education majors. 
ay avai] th 9 take the Examination receive individual reports of test scores and 
P Vice. emselves of the regular transcript services of the Educational Testing 


àchelo 
acher pa, A 


rts in Education and Human Development 
UCation Programs 


X; 

a 
ere ati 

n an ducation Programs leadin 


g to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
tly Child uman Devel 


hood opment (elementary education, elementary education/ 

Neral o cati education, and special education) are planned to provide (1) a 

More aa component, (2) a strong academic background relevant to one 

Cessar ing fields, (3) a mastery of professional knowledge and skills 

CCesg į 4 e beginning teacher, and (4) development of attitudes needed for 
R teaching. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 


The general education component is an integrated course of study that prot 
teacher education students appropriate depth and breadth in the liberal 
sciences. The general education component provides theoretical and pf? 
knowledge gained from studies in languages, mathematics, sciences, 
philosophy, literature, and the arts 

The following is the general education curriculum for the Bachelor of A 
Education and Human Development degree with major fields in ele 
education, elementary education/childhood education, and special educ 
Certain introductory general education courses may be waived acco | 
regulations explained elsewhere in this Bulletin, and higher-level course 
be substituted in the same field. Students should consult their advisors regu 
waiving and substituting courses. Waiving a course does not allow a reducti 
semester-hour requirements. ) 

The following courses are required. Engl 9 or 10, 11, and 51-52 of 17 
Math 9 and 10; 6 credit hours in biological science and 3 in physical scie? 
vice versa; 9 credit hours of social science courses; SpHr 11; and (for stu 
elementary education and special education only) HmKn 122. 


PREPROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Preprofessional studies consist of introductory education and human des 
ment courses that students take in their freshman and sophomore yeal® 
studies introduce students to the broad field of education, provide basic 
edge about human development, and afford initial field experiences iM 
tional and human development settings. 

Preprofessional course requirements for elementary education and early" 
hood/elementary education are TrEd 50, Educ 171 and 172. Preprole 
course requirements for special education are Educ 171; SpEd 57; 88 
TrEd 105. | 


SPECIALTY STUDIES 


The specialty studies provide teacher education students with a maste 
structure, skills, concepts, ideas, values, and facts that constitute theif 
specialization. It encompasses both concentrated st: 'y and knowledge 
methods of inquiry appropriate to the specialty area. 1 
The content of a student's specialty studies depends upon the teachinf 
tion for which the student is preparing. The student may begin specialty 
during the first two years. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The basic professional information, skills, and attitudes needed by 
teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken throug! 
four years of undergraduate study. Lectures and class discussions af 
coordinated with fieldwork. The prescribed courses in special m 
concerned primarily with methods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating 
experiences dealing with the content of teaching fields. They attempt t€ 
the student specific suggestions drawn from the accumulated expe 
successful teachers. In addition, the courses review the teaching-field 
currently in use in schools. 

Second-semester sophomore students in teacher preparation program, 
file an application for permission to complete the professional studies 
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fient in the junior 
[e Dean Or the 


VS required. nts for the professional studies component. A writing sample 
ito ihe eis with an educ ation major must be approved for student teaching prior 
ls required ; Semester by their ac ademic advisors. A grade-point average of 2.50 
ltaken aT as well as a valid medical certificate indicating that the student has 
| The teach test and is free of tuberculosis. 

er education programs and their requirements are as follows 


em, 
| “entary Education Program 
JENERAL p 
f AL EDUCATI( JN REQUIREMENTS (See General Education currit ulum, above.) 


PREPR( 
JFESSION om 
I ESSIONAL STUDIES (See Preprofessional Studies, above.) 


PEC 7 
BPECIA TT Y STUDIES 
The rem; 
equired n Te ; 
Beogra np ed Courses are HmKn 122 and 3 semester hours each of U.S. history, 


9 ; s EC 
Y, economics, art history, and music history. 


e Te : 
Wired courses are Educ 104, 112, 180; SpEd 105, 110, 111, 128, 135. 


3 i 
Decia] Education Program 


BENE 
ENS RAL R Te 
EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See General Education 


REPROFES SION 


curriculum, above.) 

AL STUDIES (See Preprofessional Studies, above.) 
JALTYy c Si 

; Y STUDIES 


ame ¢ 
? as th 
? elementary education program above, plus Psyc 101. 


IROFPc 
FESSIONAL. COURSES 


^ E are SpEd 102, 189, 170, 103, 190, 101, 199, 160, 168; Educ 
TEd 110, 118. 128. 


lementary Edu 

hedildhos 
lle 

Deciaj, "Mary edu 


cation; Early Childhood Education Program 


d education can be selected as a second major in conjunction with 


Y studi ation major. The preprofessional studies, general education, 
lem aes, and professional courses are the same as those required for 


ar aie . agape sp 
50, 15 y education, In addition, students are required to complete TrEd 132, 
' 198, and 154. 


ache | 
EN 9f Arts in Education 
n Services Program 


e Hu m 
| in vices Program is designed for persons who are employed or wish 
id healt z following representative types of human service areas: hospitals 
Use tehabili Agencies, residential centers, cultural institutions, substance 
‘tation programs, correctional institutions, and voluntary agencies. 


and Human Development | | 
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The program includes a core of course work in the human services, field 
experiences in diverse human services settings, and academic concent? 
selected academic departments of the University. Each program is indivi 
planned after evaluation of the student's professional and educatio 
ground and long-range goals. 

Students planning to major in human services take the following courses? 
9 or 10, 11, 51—52; Comm 1, 121; one course chosen from Math 9, 10, or 120 
91 or 53; BiSc 3—4 or an alternative approved science sequence; 27 credit 
of courses in the social sciences that have been approved by the advisor, 1 
ing a course in professional ethics and at least 6 hours of history or 
science and 9 hours of anthropology and/or sociology; 9 hours of electi 
core program consists of 39 credit hours, including TrEd 50, 105; Educ 17) 
104; HmSr 176, 182, 195; SLP 152; and 9 additional hours in the core P 
selected with approval of the advisor. The concentration consists of 24 
hours and is selected from the following fields: early childhood edu 
rehabilitation services, special education, adult education, health serv! 
ministration, and human resource development. In addition, student 
select a minor in rehabilitation services, consisting of five core courses 
subspeciality in developmental disabilities, client advocacy, or psy 
disabilities. 


Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
Exercise and Sport Science 


Students who plan to major in exercise and sport science take the foll 
courses in the first two years of study: Engl 9 or 10 and 11; four courses ® 
from American civilization, anthropology, economics, geography, history? 

cal science, psychology, or sociology; two courses selected from biologi 
ences, chemistry, geology, mathematics, or physics; Comm 1 or 111 or SP 
HmKn 103, 109, 110, 111, 112, 130, 150, 151; four semester hours o^ 
courses; and three HmKn or other electives selected with the approva" 
advisor. In the third and fourth years, the following courses are take 
courses in English literature; Educ 180; HmKn 134, 138, 139, 140, 146,1 
161—62, 171; and 21 credit hours of elective courses approved by the? 


GRADUATE STUDY 


The School of Education and Human Development offers graduate P 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Teaching, Master of Education: 
of Arts in Education and Human Development, Education Specialist, aD 
of Education. 


Grades 


For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, 
Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal: 
authorized Withdrawal; CR, Credit. Grades A, B, C, and F are counted in? 
ing the quality-point index (see page 46). 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbols I (Incomplete) % 
(Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The I indicates that a $4 
explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's failure to 
the required work of the course. An instructor recording a grade of I will ot 
stipulate a date by which work must be completed. The instructor 
responsibility for changing the grade of I to an appropriate grade upon" 
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ti 
f on of work or, 


if work is not completed by the sti ulated date, determining 
Whether the grad 


e of I should be changed to F or allowed to remain in the record. 
| Use of Correct E 


Duy Student w} 


nglish 

j 10se writte 
e reported by the 
ork, without ac 

. If the 


n or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 
'ademic credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
Work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 
le granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up such 
m ation, Pnlish to the satisfac tion of the dean. 
Students LM Boverning English language tests and courses for all international 


Doctor of 0 are graduate degree candidates are listed under The Degree of 
of Education. 


THE 
IN THE GREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 
IELD OF MUSEUM EDUCATION 
e Sc í 
isci choo] of Education and Human Deve 


pli 


na lopment offers an intensive inter- 
Selected Ty Program in museum educ 


fad ation. The program is designed to prepare 
Science z aduates, Postgraduates, and professionals for work in art, history, or 
i Ra Useums; zoos, aquaria, or nature centers; and historical societies or 
cums ates qualify to serve as liaison persons between schools and mu- 
as professionale ; rx : 6A ES ae 
Ose int professionals in museum-related private and public agencies. 


tudies bs Crested in museum studies more generally should refer to Museum 
€r Courses of Instruction 


Admission 
be i 

echelon ited to the program in museum education an applicant must (1) havea 
NCes attesting t. from an ac credited institution; (2) submit three written refer- 
Merviewe d E ^ quality of academic record and work experience; and (3) be 
| y the Selection Committee or make alternative arrangements spe- 
"o, sen, mittee. Skills in communication, a desire to study and learn 
Vidence ME collections, and an ability to work with people are essential. 
elds as his rong undergraduate, graduate, or professional experience in such 
Aysica] É lerican studies, anthropology, art history, fine arts, or the biological or 

Sciences is desirable. 


lan of Study 


mu 


egr ng : 
ames e Candidates take five 
Udent ale Sinning in June 
iscip); 9 pursues four e] 


sequential core courses in three successive 
and ending in April of the following year. Each 
ective courses in a chosen museum-related academic 


Ucati ii Wo carefully supervised field placements provide direct museum 
usen res rience, In the fall semester, students serve two days a week as 
Ting Semeste ^ consultants to schools or alternative educational sites. In the 
seu ol. er, students hold four-day-a-week internships in a museum or 
am, "ated organization. For details, write the Museum Education Pro- 

orge Washi 


ngton University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


DEG 
sc REE OF MASTER OF EDUCATION 
entary p4,,...,- : i 
cation my Education- -The Master of Education in the field of elementary 
an educati “esigned for those with an undergraduate degree in a major other 
9n. The minimum 45-semester-hour program includes course work 
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for students who wish to become eligible for certification for teaching at 
elementary school level; additional course work in content areas may be 
to meet specific jurisdictional requirements for certification " 
Secondary Education—The Master of Education in the field of sec 
education is designed for those with an undergraduate degree in a major o, 
substantial course work) in a field taught in secondary schools. The 36-sem@ 
hour program provides eligibility for teacher certification and includes 24 
of required courses in education theory and pedagogy and 12 hours that!» 
in either education or the subject area intended to be taught. 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


The degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in Education and "m 
Development are designed to provide students with specialized knowledgt 
skills required for advanced professional competence in a variety of educa 
human development, human service, and service industry careers. Each! 
gram of study involves a combination of classroom and field-based lo 
experiences tailored to a professional specialty and individual student 
Students engage in a wide range of teaching and research approaches that 
the School’s commitment to excellence in professional education. 
The diversity of master’s programs in the School of Education and H 
Development reflects its belief that education and human development cond 
a multifaceted enterprise reaching persons of all ages in a variety of í 
These programs develop professional knowledge, skills, and attitudes w 
enable graduates to foster human learning, growth, and development in 
uals throughout society. Depending on the program specialty, stu ol 
prepared to pursue careers in schools, universities, community-based f 
man service organizations, cultural and leisure institutions, and busina; 
government settings. a 
Master's programs are available in the fields listed on the following f 
fe 
Administration of College Student Development Services t 


The focus of this program is on the development of broad-based admin! 
and management skills adapted for use in programs and services that h 
college student development. The program provides preparation in 8 ai 
tion, counseling, group facilitation, leadership training, and orgam 
development. " 
This 39-semester-hour program includes courses in foundations of 3 
student develoment, college students and their communities, group th 0 
techniques, higher education in the United States, and foundations of ©? * 
and human development. The program also includes supervised exper n 
practicum, and seminars as deemed appropriate. k 
ir 
r 
| 


Adult Education 


This program is planned for those planning careers as learning SHE 
administrators, counselors, and consultants in the field of adult educi 
addition to persons with academic training in education, individuals wey 
tise in many other fields can combine their knowledge in a specific na 
graduate training in adult education and thereby begin a career transi 
adult education 
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ster-hour progr 
adult educ 


Counseling 

i ide e specialty 
The master’s programs in counseling are designed to proye T e Spacia ty 
roncent ations and one subspecialty concentration for entry-leve I 
Professi 


3 ; specialize in a spe- 
oN ona Counseling. Program graduates are prepare d to spe = al alae a 
cific field and to work in a variety of settings in which pe A ae ur 
: ered, All counseling concentrations require the equivalent of two i 


: + : ssi al and 
behay Provide core learning experiences that combine professional < 
hans i 

enc iora studies w 


ith supervised laboratory, practicum, re are a 
"me programs have specific prerequisites in addition s er: 
Ssions requirements. The master's programs in sc hool counse mene Io rA 
ly Counse ing and the doctoral program in counseling are ani ito 77 
qp cil for the Accreditation of Counseling and Related rn i eem 
Hs master's Program in rehabilitation counseling is accredited by the C - 
The mes aie ions includes course work 
s Te Course of studies for all program concentrations inc udes course eds 
v Sundations of counseling, human behavior and development, mer - 
ath testin and appraisal, career development, individual an 
SM : Cross-cultural counseling, and research and statistics. 
Community Counseling al 
)n ls is a 48-semester-hour program. Candidates who complete the ae be 
i Dated to enter the counseling profession in a variety of human se je ee 
e 'ncluding welfare and other social service agencies, penal mee 
gencia. rA employment centers, allied health agencies, government s 


ree assistance programs, 
; ‘Community college counseling centers, employee assistance prog 
Private practice 


y Schoo! Counseling 


ae 8 semester-hour program provides professional am ems 
rm i come Certified as counselors in public and t o0 ~ rit oss 
rovid, signed to Provide students with the requisite knowle gea 

i i Professio 


ati é i e ser- 
nal Counseling, assessment, consultation, and guidanc 
School setting, 


**habiltation Counseling 

lly Program Prepares rehabilit 

| Socio ally, emotionally, 

ùplemen; ^ € Tehabilitatio 

port a plan to assist i 
e 


ation counselors to assist persons who are ph 
or socially disabled to assume or resume their p a 
n counselor works with the client to develop = 
n such areas as independent living, agde 
Cia] h, emp Oyment, Overcoming substance abuse and — - 
Mest miers to living a full and satisfying life. The progr — 
in er hours. In an accelerated program, persons with an un -— Rss. 
inis uman Services/rehabilitation services can complete this progr 
m of 33 semester hours. 
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Employee Assistance Counseling 


This subspecialty can be elected as part of either the community counselif 
rehabilitation counseling programs. The subspecialty is designed to pl 
graduates as professional counselors in employee assistance programs if 
ness, industry, and government settings. 


Curriculum and Instruction 


This program is designed to prepare teachers and other educational personni 
increased responsibilities in the planning, implementation, and evalua 
curriculum and instruction. 

The 33-semester-hour program includes study in curriculum develop™ 
research and evaluation of instructional practice, teacher education, work 
special populations, and school policy and management. A program specið 
tion may include advanced study in elementary education, a content f 
secondary education, English as a second language, education of the gifted | 
talented, reading, or special education. A practicum is required. | 


Education Policy Studies 


The program in education policy studies is designed for students who wi 
develop skills in the technical, political, and managerial aspects of educ 
policy analysis. Emphasis is placed on developing both a broad understand} 
the political and social environment in which education policy is form 
and the technical competence to undertake independent analysis of 8 p 
initiative. Internships are offered in a variety of federal, state, and local ages” 
The 36-semester-hour program includes course work in the policy- 
process, planning, evaluation, and current social policies influencing educ 
At least 9 hours of electives must be taken in a field of specialization. The 
may elect to write a thesis in place of 3 semester hours of course wor 


i 


Educational Technology Leadership 


This program is designed for persons who are entering or advancing in pos 
associated with schools, higher education, alternative educational setting 
other human service occupations in which computers and related infor? 
delivery technologies are used. The program of studies provides student 
opportunities to develop the knowledge, understanding, and skills nec 


provide leadership in the rapidly changing environment of technology ^] 
f 


education. 

The 36-hour program includes required course work in the theory and w 
of educational technology, including the use of computers and other 
tional technology systems, technological management systems, policy? 
research methods, and leadership. Twelve hours of the program are spec 
tion electives, which can be chosen, with the advisor's consent, from 
departments in the University. Students may elect to complete a thes 
elective credit with the prior consent of the advisor. 


Elementary/Secondary Administration 


tion in leadership positions, such as principal, assistant principal, an 
ment head in elementary and secondary schools. Candidates must have? 
mum of three years of successful teaching experience. F, 
The 33-semester-hour program includes courses in fundamentals of , 
tional administration, foundations of curriculum development, super! 


It 
l 
l 
This program provides the entry-level professional with preparation for 4 
I 
€ 


CHOOI 
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instructi 
tion, the K 12 principalship, supervision in the elementary and second- 


aty schools s 
Ools, school business management, human relations in educational man- 


agement. ; 2 
6 pr ìt, and school law. ( ertification requirements for some states may extend 
gram beyond 33 semester hours. 


; activities; conduct exercise programs; evaluate program 
related t ss; identify sports injuries, EKG abnormalities, and anxiety factors 
Vsic 0 Itness; and apply principles of exercise physiology and kinesiology to 
26 Itioning and performance. 
ann Semester-hour 
mance, a lour 


program includes courses in motor learning and perfor- 
ci dvanced conce 


Se Prescript; ' pts in motor development, fitness evaluation and exer- 
fitness pro ^ sports medicine, principles and concepts of employee health 
Obportunitios e and exercise, stress, and cardiac rehabilitation. Practicum 
le Cardiac Rel era are available in the University's Runner's Clinic and 
Sites are also s tation Exercise Program. A variety of off-campus practicum 

SO available 


Higher Education 

is E pum is designed so that a student may select a concentration in adminis- 
ministrat ing. or curri ulum. The program helps to prepare students for 
tiona and int. Positions in institutions of higher educ ation, associations, na- 
an intensive ernationa] governments, and business. The course of studies offers 
education į review of the history, scope, present status, and trends of higher 


the wor nthe United States in « omparison to selected systems in other parts of 
zation, ar 4 tu ents gain knowledge and skills related to the governance, organi- 
The 39... Ministration of colleges and universities. 
,Semester-hoyr program includes courses on higher education in the 


Stat n " 
'5, administration of higher education, and the community/junior 
n internship is required. 


Hum 

a 

Thi n Resource Developn 
8 pr ^ 

ated wie is designed for 

BOvern training, education, 

Progra "iq and other lar 

Bram I$ interdis 


nent 


persons entering or advancing in positions associ- 
and development activities, in business, industry, 
ge organizations in the public or private sector. The 
o individ ciplinary, and students are encouraged to tailor their pro- | 
The three c ual career needs and objectives. 

tiong 0 and required courses in the 36-semester-hour program include founda- 
Work in co issues in human resource development and adult learning. Field- 
Munity _ CPerating Washington-area business, industry, government, and com- 


anizationc : 
s 8anizations may be a part of the learning experience. 
Mdividuali 


zed Master's in Education and Human Development | | 
Je, "ts across ers pes the opportunity to develop an individualized curriculum 
evelo existing fields, both within the School of Education and Human 
between the School and other schools and departments of the 
ied rus - Consortium. The program is designed to meet specific, 
e fle E professional objectives of applicants who have unique 
Merging fields ; e program structure can be tailored to prepare for new and | 
^" 5 In education and human development. i 
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This program of 36 semester hours is available within or across the f 
departments of the School of Education and Human Development. The progi 
must contain a 12-semester-hour core curriculum consisting of courses W 
man development, social/historical/philosophical foundations in education 
curriculum. The remaining 24 semester hours must correspond directly @ 
program objectives and bear a direct relationship to each of the areas iden 
above. A minimum of 6 semester hours of fieldwork, or the equivalent, m 
part of the program. 


Individualized Master's in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


This program is designed to permit students to pursue a course of studies tom" 
unique professional goals for special areas and fields in human kinetics 
leisure studies. The program allows students the opportunity for a cO 
studies that cuts across program offerings either within the department of 
departments. A set of program objectives is specified for each individual, 
on the background and professional goals of the student and related to the 
objectives of the School. M 

This is a 36-semester-hour program, with specific course work determint 
consultation by the advisor and student. Total semester hours may be more | 
36 if additional courses are needed to meet the student's stated objectiva 
practicum and oral comprehensive examination are required. 


International Education 


This program is designed for persons who are entering or advancing in posi 
associated with training, education, adult learning, and development acti Ó 
in diverse settings that require international understanding. The pro 
vides knowledge of other countries and cultures, using the education syst? 
means of interpreting and translating knowledge across cultures and an 
the formal and nonformal school systems as they reflect history, culture, d 
ment, values, contemporary concerns, and future trends. 

The 33-semester-hour program allows a selection from a variety of subs 
ization areas. Four courses are chosen from international education, com 
education, selected topics in international education, international exp 
and futurism. The 9-semester-hour subspecialty complements the major 
study and may be taken in any division of the University. A compre 
examination is required. 


Reading Progress Management: Classroom and Clinic 


This program is planned to prepare reading education professionals a$$ 
teachers, clinicians, consultants, and supervisors. The program develops 
tencies in the foundations of reading instruction, classroom and in i 
diagnosis and treatment, and specialized knowledge areas reflecting y 
dent's career interests. This enables students to meet the professional stat% 
for reading specialists as specified by the International Reading Asso? 
Theory and practice are carefully integrated in classroom courses an 
ticums that are school-based or in the Reading Center, a multidisciplinaff 
cal center located in the School of Education and Human Development 
The 33-semester-hour program includes courses in foundations of 
development, diagnostic teaching of reading (K—6), clinical study 0 
problems, and assessment of cognitive functioning. Depending on a $t 
career interests, courses are taken in reading in the content areas at the see 
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fleve] 


Cognitive 3 
fread; 8 > models 


and instruction, the organization and administration of 
ing Programs, 


or severe learning disabilities in reading. 


END. 

Pecial Education 
The : 
bode master’s programs in special education provide core and specialty 


pesand field experiences designed to prepare highly competent and commit- 
dfessionals for, broad range of educational and leadership roles in the field 
Decia] education 


and related services. 


of s 


E > 
arly Childhood Special Education 


i " 
ino gr Stam is designe 
Hons ot t e developme 
15, identi ication and 


® models of serv 


d to prepare educators with insight and knowledge in the 
nt of young exceptional children, handicapping condi- 
assessment procedures, and clinical teaching and alter- 
pre ice for developmentally delayed young children. The pro- 
Service pe teachers of developmentally delayed young children (a direct 
Tole), e) and early childhood special education strategists (a consultative 


r-hour program includes courses in language development, 
lopment, developmental and formal assessment, multi- 
professional roles, family intervention skills, behavior man- 
Uired. egal polic y concerns. A seminar, practicum, and internship are 


Is Program is 
nent ls de 
f stud delayed 


ive, and n 
nsh; 


signed to prepare professionals to serve the needs of develop- 
and at-risk infants and toddlers and their families. The course 
Tépares students to perform direct service, administrative, consulta- 
Tapa roles in health care, human services, and educational settings. 
TVention sett PeClalization areas include hospital-based programs, infant in- 
enter Ings, developmental assessment clinics, research facilities, day- 
S, and advocacy organizations. 
Ues, ipẹ S°Mester-hour program includes courses in medical and genetic is- 
chnology evelopment and assessment, neurodevelopmental programming, 
terdi cipli amily systems intervention, case-management approaches, and 
quired. ‘ary team functioning. A seminar, practicum, and internship are 


Speci 

al ^ 

is Education for Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescents 
Pro; 


ra EET 
y teame oe Prepares special educators to work as members of multidisciplin- 
Tidus , in residenti 


Y emot al sites, extended day care centers, and schools that serve 
ills to as, onally disturbed adolescents. Participants develop professional 
P multia 55 problems, plan teaching strategies, create a therapeutic milieu, 


ency res s ere o 
: learnin ncy resources, counsel students and their families, and build realis- 
The hg oe living expectations. 
Adolesc. ’ster-hour 


Program includes courses in developmental assessment 
ducational characteristics of the seriously emotionally 
S, a i * escent, specialized curriculum methods and intervention strate- 
ited aterdisciplinary theory and planning approaches. Students are re- 
the Ps Participate in an internship and in course work or clinical experiences 
chiatry and Behavioral Sciences and Psychology Departments. 


Scents 
stutbed eats Psychoe 
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Transitional Special Education 


This program is designed to train those who help youth and adults with spe 
needs to make the transition from school to independent living and emplo 
The program requires at least 39 semester hours of graduate course Wi 
field experience, although the total number of hours will vary depending 
certification options selected by the student. The following areas of speci 
tion are offered: secondary and vocational programming, collaborative 
tional evaluation, corrections, school-based vocational evaluation, learni 


abilities, and community living and supportive work. 


Supervision d 
This program is designed primarily to prepare teachers and other educ? 
personnel for increased responsibility in teaching and for supervisory posi 
The program offerings lead toward certification for supervisory positions ity 
school jurisdictions. Basic courses relate to general supervisory principi 
responsibilities and are also of interest to educators in non-school edu 
and human service agencies. Candidates must have a minimum of three Y% 
successful teaching experience. yl 

The 33-semester-hour program includes courses in the foundations oí 
lum development, human relations in educational management, supe! 
instruction, and supervision in the elementary and secondary school. AIF. 
ate elective courses, selected with the approval of a faculty advisor, al 
dents to increase knowledge and skills in teaching content areas and it 
humanistic and behavioral disciplines related to education and supervisi 
program is structured to meet certification requirements in the District 
bia, Maryland, Virginia, and some other states. 


i 
Tourism Administration 


This program is designed to prepare persons to enter and advance in 
sional career in travel and tourism. An internationally oriented pro 
concerned with the professional and research aspects of travel and tou 
program enables the student to develop competencies needed for a caret 
travel and tourism field, with possible specialization in | 
management administration; data processing and quantitative skills; © 
cations and public relations; public policy and administration; skills oo 
and national resource development; and travel industry operations. 

At least 36 semester hours are required, including a thesis and a com 
sive examination. In addition to 12 semester hours from one or we 
component concentrations, the required courses cover tourism devel 
planning for tourism, and economic, social, cultural, and ecological ] a8 
tourism. A 39-semester-hour nonthesis program is available; the comp™ 
examination may be waived. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
The School of Education and Human Development seeks applicants wit 
academic potential, high motivation, and aptitude to do graduate 
Admission decisions are based on an evaluation of all material sub 
support of the application. The School requires official transcripts of all? 


undergraduate and graduate course work and acceptable test scores on & 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test. 
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; VS ? Graduate 
NS letters of recommendation and a personal interview with the Gra f: 
dmissions Coord 


inator are required. The interview may be waived Mii! i 
mission of the coordinator for those living outside the Washington metropoli 
area, E 

In addition to these basic requirements, individual programs may ae 
persona] interviews, relevant professional experience, and other ppa 

u tation before a final decision on admission is made. Upon receipt of i p 
3Pblication to the individual School program, information on specific pee 
ents w to the applicant. The personal interview, A ciae, n expert 

oe, Supporting references provide important qualitative evic - cc 
cerning an applicant's academic potential and professional backgrounc * ad " 
thee admission review is based upon a comparison of qualifications ong en 

Os © apply, weighing both the School’s general admissions criteria a 
P pam- specific criteria. 

ve decisions 

strong a 
actors wi 
to "$ 


ill be sent 


are made quickly for applicants who present gris. 

dentials in all areas. In some cases, unusually stro g 
't Comparatively weak factors and result in an offer of rtm 
School. For a student to be admitted to full candi » 


or she must earn grades of B or better in a minimum of 
> work. 


Status, he 
Se c , 
Mester Ours of course 


ADVANCED STANDING 


:credited 

nsina ced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other Sorena 

£ SUR 

potions, ut a minimum of 24 semester hours must be completed a 
niversity as a 


max master’s candidate. 
: im y > 
Univera; UM of 12 se 


- + " ` is 
mester hours of advanced courses completed in thi 
‘sity in exce 


'c > , 'red- 
Ss of the requirements for the bachelor s degree — — 
: © master's degree if the work fits in with the student's p 

“lalization, . 

i A 5 before 

standing is not granted for work completed five or more "me es E 

‘On for admission or readmission to master’s candidacy. A - ^ 

r advanced Standing must have been earned with a grade of B onal 

qj ust be approved for acceptance by both the advisor and the dean. Credit, 

“ctory, udit, or other nonletter grades are not acceptable. 
“AN OF stupy 


ep] 
veo of study le 


A A s 
ading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Huma 
ams ha nt requi 


Tes a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. — pro- 
Ption e additional credit hour requirements. The plan meyo pa " ap : 
Udent , 5 Ce a thesis carrying six hours of graduate credit. V = e vivat: 
lanne Selects the thesis option, a minimum of 18 hours must be | — aan 
urs Primari y for graduate students (third-group courses). A — z 
lucati "^ Including the thesis, must be from courses offered by the Sc 
elopment. 


. sim ntes 
tially in conference with an admission advisor in th 


ted à UCation and Human Development and subsequently nr Anna 
Ndida Sor in the Candidate’s area of specialization. Programs migi 
? desi terests and background; those related to teaching in adem in which 
Pes d aroun certification requirements of the state and locality 
Al] ate plans to teach. 

"Bree l'equireme 


nts must be completed within six years. 
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CONTINUOUS ENROLLMENT AND RESIDENCE 


A candidate for the master's degree is required to complete satisfactori 
semester hours in residence. Students must be continuously enrolled # 
School of Education and Human Development unless the dean grants a let 
absence. Failure to register each semester of the academic year may rest! 
lapse of candidacy. Subsequent readmission is subject to whatever neW 
tions and regulations have been established by the School 

Students who are graduating, requesting grade changes from that of In? 
plete, or taking the comprehensive examination must be registered for at le 
semester hour during the semester in which these activities take place. 
uous enrollment or leave of absence status is not acceptable in these dir 
stances. Students may, however, choose to wait for a semester in which - 
actively registered for courses to finish Incompletes. It is necessary to reg 
the summer sessions only if the student is applying to graduate d | 
summer. 

All program requirements must be completed within six years of the d 
admission, whether study is full time or part time. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who "m 
the grade of C in more than six semester hours are subject to suse 
Students who receive a grade of F must confer with the dean before e 

for further work. 


THE THESIS A 
Students may elect a thesis option. The choice of the thesis subject 
approved in writing by the student's advisor and filed in the office of the 


statement of the School's standards for the thesis and printed copies of o. 
regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available 
office of the dean. : 
Payment of tuition for the thesis course entitles the candidate, duri 
period of registration, to the advice and direction of the member of thé 
under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, ad 
time may be granted. The student must, however, be enrolled continuously 
program. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additio? 
granted, the student must register for the entire six hours of thesis agai! 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Candidates in master's programs requiring 33 semester hours must take 
prehensive examination. Candidates in programs whose basic requ! 

exceed 36 semester hours may waive the comprehensive examinati? 
approval of the academic advisor. Candidates who plan to take the eX 
must be registered for at least 1 semester hour in the semester it is to be të 
must file a written application in the office of the School of Educ? 
Human Development no later than 30 days prior to the date of the ex 
Comprehensive examinations are required of students in Administ 
College Student Development Services, Elementary/Secondary Admin 
Supervision, and all programs in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studi& 
Teacher Preparation and Special Education. 
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Wi ; 
ORK IN OTHER ACADEMK 


IR 
hence qe interested in developing or strengthening their academic compe- 
Semester — program in Curriculum and Instruction enc ourages 12 to 15 
esigned t TS of work in departments other than education. The program is 
© meet the need of in-service teachers for additional work in a content 
also be help for advanced certification or to improve classroom skills and may 
The Plul to prev iously trained teachers planning to re-enter the profession. 


maj : a a 
S 1$ upon strengthening both academic and professional 


DEPARTMENTS 


Jor emphasi 
competencies, 


SE 

i COND MASTER'S DEGREE 

| ersong : 

Developmen.® à second master’s degree in the School of Education and eens 

Biin ot Must complete all core and specialization requirements and a 

residency requirement of 24 semester hours. 
THE DE an 
GREE OF EDUCATION SPECIALIST 

e pro ore 

lor stuge om of advanced study leading to the degree of Education Specialist is 

master’s degrees in education who seek further professional 

7a Specific objectives. 
Ogram is under the 


p 
âvai] 
and ‘ble in the fields of 


struct i 
education, on, higher 


supervision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty and is 
administration, adult education, counseling, curriculum 
education, human resource development, and special 


Tady ent experie 

un ate sc Olastic ; 

lati ate Record p 
To 

acult ne! TOm à 


advise professional supervisor and one from the most recent graduate 
Pp 1 r, 


; along with a statement of professional goals. Each 
Interviewed and recommended by a faculty advisor in the 


ments for the degree of Education Specialist are the same as 
of Master of Arts in Education and Human Development (see 


ua] 
ic Programs ; zs ERIS EXE rith a 
ult à Visor, to fit are developed, through a plan of study worked out with a 


E Semest ms candidate's skills, interests, and career goals. A mini- 
“Sin Ucatior, - hours beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of 
Ork Ust be "on and Human Development is required. At least 21 hours of this 
lowe or ix taken In residence at GW. A maximum of five calendar years is 

t least Ompletion of the program 


nny: 2 Of the : ; . 
luc select d Tequired 30 hours must be in appropriate graduate courses in 
"Cted from the following areas: (1) foundations and cognate study, 
8 (4) ! 


ound ; 
nd and general principles of the field of study, and (3) an area of 
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specialization. A graduate-level research methods course must be includ 
the program if it was not completed in previous graduate work. 


The Comprehensive Examination 


Successful completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral exa? 
tion, at the option of the major field advisor, is required. Candidates takii 
examination must be registered for at least 1 semester hour in the semester i 
be taken and must file a written application in the dean’s office at least 30 
prior to the date of the examination. 


THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education and Human Development offers programs of adw 
study leading to the degree of Doctor of Education. These programs, whio 
under the supervision of the Advanced Graduate Faculty, provide major f 
study in curriculum and instruction, special education, counseling an 
development, educational administration and policy studies, human! " 
development and adult education, and higher education. Supporting fiel? 
available in administration, administration of higher education, adult edu 
college student development, counseling, curriculum, elementary edud! 
higher education, human development, human resource development, in 
tional education, program evaluation, reading, secondary education; s 
education, supervision, teacher education, and tourism development and 
administration. With the approval of a student's program planning CO! 
course work may be taken in other departments of the University. All prog 
require study of interrelated areas of education and a doctoral dissertatio? 
major field of study. 

All doctoral programs are designed to accommodate the needs of 
professionals who must pursue their studies on a part-time basis. 
graduate courses, with few exceptions, are offered in the late 
and evening. In some programs, selected courses may be taken at off 
locations. | 


Admission 


The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, Í 
graduate work in fields prerequisite to his or her objective and comparable 
required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education and Human Deve 
at this University. Students with a master's degree in a field other than ed 
may be considered for doctoral study provided that the degree an 
experience are judged relevant by the major field program faculty. 

For an application to be forwarded to the major field program faculty f 
consideration, an applicant must have a minimum graduate scholasti¢# 
3.3 and a 50th percentile score on the Miller Analogies Test or Gradual@ 
Examination. Under certain circumstances, the associate dean may T 
to the faculty a student who does not meet the stated criteria but who has 
exceptional promise in the chosen field. Programs often set higher 8 
standards, and the number of spaces available for new doctoral student 
the number that can be accepted. 

The applicant is strongly encouraged to schedule an interview with Uf 
dinator of doctoral programs or the Associate Dean, who will discuss E 
cant's needs in relation to the School's resources, explain the requi 
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standards, and guide the applicant through the admission process. 

Ina ition, all applicants must have an interview with faculty members an 

Students receiving favorable recommendations from the major fiel 

d to precandidacy for the degree. ja at 

dents—Students whose native language is not English anc 

ave not earned a bachelor’s or master’s degree from a regionally ac credited 

College or university in the United States are required to take the Test of English 

mA Foreign Language (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL score of 550 is required for 
consideration 


for admission. 
mitted stude 


O take t 


nts whose TOEFL scores range between 550 and 600 will be 
he University's English as a Foreign Language qurgecs aac 

pror to their first registration. Depending on the results of this test and a 
| quent class performance, the student's first-year academic program may be 
po tricted in the number and type of courses that can be taken. Students p as 
a Foreign Language (EFL) courses should anticipate additional relatec 


Xpenses as well as a possible extended period of time required to 


their degree program. 
For those P Po 


neli Students required to take EFL courses, the School's powers 
a Wish language proficiency requirement is considered to be satisfied either y 

SUCCessfy Completion of EFL 50 (English Composition/Research Methods for 
p emationa] Students) with a minimum grade of B; or (b) an evaluation by the 
lréctor o 


com nglish as a Foreign Language indicating that the student has achieved 
Parable proficiency status. 


Inthe pre. 


riod a minimum of nine semester hours of course work in 
‘ult gram, includin 


| 8 requirements specified by the panera s. s 
ffirst 18 on Completed. Full-time students must complete nan OI as cag 
ters of o ester hours: part-time students must complete it wit un t ry P - 
ecid admission to precandidacy. Application for full candidacy wi t r hp 
Sina of the quality of scholarship in the precandidacy period, the 


n the basis 
Tec : Sis | 
and. as ations of instructors, a detailed plan for the balance of the program, 


a'itying examination. 


» from two to three years of full-time study beyond the master's degree 
ex Cation, or th i 


minati e equivalent in part-time study, are required. Course work eA 
be ç ations must e completed within five years, and the entire program mus 
in eight years. 
in ore individually planned. Each program is divided into two re 
j, Consists of studies preparatory to taking major and supporting fie : 
` "Densive examinations and required research tool studies. The secon 
inn o; xi doctoral dissertation and the final oral sperma: et 
Plannin, ssion to doctoral candidacy, the student is assigne toa p g 
of three faculty members, one of whom must be from 
d of study. Students who have completed the comprehen- 
ion Re ations must register for a minimum of 6 semester hours of Disserta- 
ieee A 3 ini 5 ster hours per semester 
here er 9r two semesters and a minimum of 3 seme — 
IDecific until the Satisfactory completion of the final oral examina " 
Information is available in the Doctoral Student Handbook. 


eted with 
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COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 


After successful completion of 9 to 18 semester hours of course work, thes 
must pass a three-hour qualifying examination, the content of which €* 
material from both the major field of study and foundations of ede 
Doctoral students who received an Ed.S. from this University, having 
quently taken a comprehensive examination, are required only to take " 
portion of the qualifying examination. Supporting field examinations n^ 
hour written examinations; if required, they are taken before the int od 
comprehensive examination. All course work, including the research 
quirement, must be successfully completed prior to taking the integrativ 
prehensive examination (the only exception is the Pre-Dissertation " 
The integrative comprehensive examination is a written 12-hour exa T 
six hours on each of two successive days. The candidate begins the soo 
of the program after the satisfactory completion of all examinations oq 
required research tool field. Candidates taking the examination must j 
tered for at least 1 semester hour in the semester it is to be taken and Iff di 
written application in the dean’s office at least 30 days prior to the dal? 
examination. 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform original 
research and to interpret and present its results. ! ". 

At the beginning of the dissertation phase, the dean appoints à dira 
committee, consisting of a chairperson (usually a major field adviso 
additional faculty members. The candidate is required to submit a promi 
the dissertation to this committee, which determines its acceptably 
dissertation is completed under the guidance of the chairperson, with thé 
of the other members of the dissertation committee. wi 

No later than the date specified in the calendar, the candidate must r 
the dean three complete copies of the dissertation and of an abstract j 
graphical sketch for inclusion in the announcement of the examination 1 
reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detalle" i 
tions regarding the form and reproduction of the dissertation, preparat j 
abstract, and services offered by University Microfilms, Inc., are availa 
office of the dean. The successful candidate for the doctorate is requis 
receiving the degree, to pay fees that are applied toward the expense 
library copies of the dissertation, printing the Announcement of the Fi 
ination, and the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Ine» 
sign a microfilm agreement. 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


When the dissertation has approval of the dissertation chairman and at! 
other committee member, the candidate is recommended to the dean y 
oral examination, which must be passed at least 30 days before the de 
conferred. The examination is open to the public and is conducted 

tee of the faculty, appointed by the dean, supplemented by at least Dedit 
the candidate's field of study from outside the University. Candi 
successfully pass the oral examination are recommended for the d nd! 
faculty of the School of Education and Human Development. Three © 
copies of the dissertation must be submitted to the office of the deal 
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Month of the 


final oral e 
E é xamin 
egree is to b 


ation and no later than one month before the 
© conferred. 


Conti : 
St nuous Study and Residence 
Udents mus 
eve]o a must be continuously enrolled in the School of Education and Human 
absence ent, unless the dean or the Advanced Graduate Faculty grants a leave of 
lapse of c ailure to register each semester of the academic year may result in 
tions „Candidacy, Subsequent readmission is subject to whatever new condi 
regulations have been established by the Advanced Graduate Fac ulty 
TEAC 
à HER CERTIFICATI 
e Sch 
o n i 
Planne ol of Education and Human Development provides individually 
Credited programs for liberal arts graduates with appropriate degrees from ac- 
ion, but not ations who wish to prepare for teaching. Those seeking certifica- 
" 9 wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a certification program if 
Candidates. e admission, s. holarship, and personality requirements of degree 


N CURRICULA 


teachers wh e School also provides a wide range of courses of interest to 
vao wish to renew licenses. 
OFF 


C 

“AMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Schoo] of E 

l 


hg to the pe acation and Human Development offers ott- ampus programs 

4 rof Arts in Education and Human Development in the fields 

3 Tce developm » Curric ulum and instruction, higher educ ation, human re- 

ücation anc “ent, early childhood special education, transitional spec ial 

the fie] of ¢ jp Pervision and human relations; and the Education Specialist in 

lere thre ugh qrrihistration and higher education. The programs are adminis 
1€ Division of Continuing Education 


e 


* 
`C 0 
OL 'E | 

Jean B OF GOV ERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
hs. Burdetsky 

tia pean M.M Harmon 
A fans M Katzman, P.B Malone III 

ULTY 1989. 9 

fesson w ) 

meso v c Adams, F. Amling, H.G. Askari, T.M. Barnhill, W.H. Becker, P.S. 
Dan um, 3 turdetsky, J H. Carson, B.L. Catron, S.R. Chitwood, K.J. Darr, H.J 
Da i 5 ivt RF DLL A. El-Ansary, R.W. Eldridge, E.H. Forman, J.D 
anne S ller, D.E: Gale. M.G. Gallagher, F. Ghadar, W Greenberg, S. 

Pigs ) Grub, S.G | 


Hadary (Visiting), W.E. Halal, A.E. Hammad (Visiting), 
EDS Tos. larvey, J. Hilmy, G. Honadle (Visiting), F.C. Kurtz, G.P. 
Omer, E. Ott $, Jr., N.M. Loeser, A.J. Mastro, D.C. Me Grath, Jr., K.E. New- 

8, R.K Ri C.M. Paik, Y.S. Park, L.G. Pawlson, B. Pitsvada (Visiting), P.N. 
haffer, S.N legelman, W.E, Seale (Distinguished Visiting), F.W. Segel, M.J. 
uthby, ¢ D jerman, R.G. Shouldice, W. Sommers (Emeritus), R.McK.F. 
“h dolchin, S.J, Trachtenberg, S. Umpleby, P.B. Vaill, E.K. Winslow 
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Associate Professors P.K. Bagchi, J.M. Cary, N.G. Cohen, J.W. Cook, j.P.0 
G.E. Crum, R.G. Donnelly, S.R. Eastaugh, E.J. Englander, H.L. Ernst 
Graff, W.W. Hardgrave, R.L. Holland, D.L. Infeld, J.F. Kasle, M.S. Katz 
Kee, D.J. Lenn, J. Liebowitz, M.L. Liebrenz-Himes, R.W. Longstreth 
Maddox, P.B. Malone III, C.J. McSwain, T.J. Nagy, J.H. Perry, P.S. Per? 
Robles, J.M. Sachlis, D.R. Sheldon, J.B. Thurman, W.G. Wells, Jr., w.J. W 
P.W. Wirtz, D.L. Zalkind | 

Assistant Professors J.H. Beales III, D.K. Davidson (Visiting), S.G. Gol 
(Visiting), S.S. Hassan, G.M. Jabbour, C.B. Jacobina (Visiting), S.B. je 
D.R. Kane, M.S. Klock, R.M. LeNoir, C.J. Lin, L.C. Moersen, C.C. Sheph?! 
F.N. Shiue (Visiting), L.G. Singleton, K.E. Smith, R. Soyer, K. Visud 
M.S. Wahab (Visiting), P.R. Witmer (Visiting) 


Committees* 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 
J.M. Cary, S. Greene, S. Jenkins, J.F. Kasle (Chair), L.C. Moersen, D.L. » 


COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM AND PROGRAMS 

W. Adams, K.J. Darr, S. Divita, S.S. Fuller, L. Graff, M.M. Harmon @ 
F.W. Segel 

COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL STUDIES 


J. Cook, S.S. Fuller, W.W. Hardgrave, D.L. Infeld, C.J. McSwain, C.M. pai 
Vaill (Chair), P. Wirtz 


COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES 


N. Cohen, M.G. Gallagher, S. Greene, M.M. Harmon, D.C. Kennedy, P.B- 
(Chair), C. Mallon-Harris, P.N. Reeves, R. Soyer, M. Vann 


COMMITTEE ON UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 


M.S. Katzman (Chair), J. Carson, D. Driver, S.S. Hassen, D.C. Kennedy: 
C. Mallon-Harris, G.W.G. Stoner, M. Vann 


INTRODUCTION 


Organized as the School of Government in 1928, the School of Govern 
Business Administration has been responsible for over half a century 
professional development of individuals assuming membership and | 
roles in society. The School comprises six departments—Accountancy: 
Administration, Health Services Administration, Management Science 
Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. The use of a multi 
ary approach in educational programming helps prepare both the gene 
specialist for professional careers in today's complex, organizational 


Purposes 


The School of Government and Business Administration is dedicated 
demic excellence through the study, teaching, and research of manag? 


* The Dean and Associate Dean of the School are ex officio members of all commit” 
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Tien’ in the public 


i and private sectors, both within the United States and 
nternationally, 


y ' growing interdependence of government and business, the 
i chool of G 'rnment and Business Administration practices a multidisciplin- 
T. Y aPproach with flexibility in educational programming in the belief that such 
dealing with the complexities of today's organizational society. 
Ii School Offers preparation of both the generalist and the specialist for profes- 
i : Careers and seeks to improve the quality and character of the individual as 
Professional, and s holar as well. 
1 Ore Specifically, the purposes of the School are 


b ni Prepare its graduates for positions in the management of complex 
"Banizations, 


bar; 9 provide a broad 


and fundamental education as preparation for positions 
"m8 Management 


and leadership responsibilities. e 

Position Provide Specialized educational opportunities as preparation for career 

l S In professional disciplines or functional areas 

9 explore in all their forms, through education and research, the content, 

ctions, and interdependencies of disciplines and institutions in the public 
Vate sectors, both nationally and internationally. 

Edo Make available the School’s resources to business, health, government, 

bong n'y: and other organizations in both the metropolitan area and the larger 

Nity, 


Worl E foster underst 


anding and advancement of knowledge and skills in the 
ommunity thr 


Over ough research, education, and scholarly exchange with 
ational S, institutions, and organizations engaged in the solution of inter- 
et nal trade and investment problems and in the management of human 
tlements, 

y eni Status 

he S e 

hemp oto of Government and Business Administration has maintained full 
Stration hip In the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Admin- 


Ad inj ee 1961. It joi 
Asse bl tation in 1966. In 


ORTE ot Collegiate Schc 


ned the Council on Graduate Education for Public 
1968, the School became a member of the American 


am »ols of Business, and the undergraduate and master's 
am in Sin usiness administration are accredited by the Assembly. The pro- 
lon ait Services 


administration is accredited by the Accrediting Commis- 
lealth Services Administration. The Master of Urban and 
3SOClatio anning degree program is recognized by the American Pennie 
izeq b n. The Master of Association Management degree opus a e 
à mber of th, American Society of Association Executives. The 29 ool : A 

and 5.26 National Association of Schools of Public Affairs and Ac minis ra 
lts Master of Public Administration degree program is accredited by the 

OMmission on Peer Review and Accreditation. 

lows 


legion Ucation for F 


e Se 
NI of Government a 
Mehr ia Braduate fellow 
ation D Search Fellow 
ealth s Pártmenta] Fel 
tal Candi aces Admini 


ldates i 
ent Fellow, es in 


nd Business Administration has several under- 
ships available to its students, including the Ar- 
ships in International Business, the Business Adminis- 
lowships, the Government Intern Scholarship Program, 
stration Fellowships, Ernst and Whinney Grants to Doc- 
~ in Accounting, the National Association of Purchasing Manage- 
Ship, the Wolcott Foundation Scholarships, the Minority Students 
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Fellowships, the Hyundai Foundation Scholarships, the Public Administ 
Faculty-Alumni Scholarships, Government Career Development Schol 
and the George Washington University Fellowship for Ph.D. Studies in Go 
ment and Business. 


REGULATIONS 


See Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regulation 


Attendance 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed. The stud 
held responsible for all of the work of the courses in which registered, 8 
absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before provision is mai 
the student to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any caus 
not attend classes at:GWU during the period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University without academic peni! 
permitted during the first five weeks after registration for the fall or s 
semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted only in unusual 
stances and requires certification by the instructors of courses for whið 
student is registered that the student is doing passing work (see With 
under Regulations). 


Adding Courses 1 
en" 


Courses may not be added after the first two weeks of classes in any $ 


Independent Study Plan 


A junior, senior, or graduate student of demonstrated capacity, with a% 
interest in the subject matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake 
under the personal direction of an instructor, in accordance with the rules 
appropriate department. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific 
hours normally allowed when a course is taken on a class basis. 


Use of Correct English 


Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsati 
may be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may assign supP 
tary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs 
student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuitio? 
charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make UP 
deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the dean. 


Students from Other Schools Within the University 


Degree candidates from other schools of the University cannot register f0 
than 18 hours of credit in courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy or B 

of Business Administration degree programs or 12 hours of credit frof 
Master of Accountancy, Master of Taxation, or Master of Business Admi 
tion degree programs. Typically, a maximum of 6 hours of credit is perm 
courses from the Bachelor of Accountancy program, unless an advisor 
mends an additional 3 credit hours. 


INESS ADMINISTRATION 


Fommon Body of Knowledge 


Ograms leading to tl 


1e degrees of Bachelor of Acc ountancy, Bachelor of Busi- 
Master of Accountancy, Master of Taxation, and Master of 


ion include the equivalent of at least one year of work in the 


Busir js 
*58 Administrat 
Ing areas: 
ackground 
keting of go 
forms of o 


of the concepts, processes, and institutions in the production 


Pr Other ods and services and the financing of the business enterprise 

2 rganization 

d non Kground of the economic and legal environment as it pertains to profit 
| olitical intl organizations, along with ethical considerations and social and 
E Se uences as they affect such organizations. 
Jantitativ, understanding of the cont epts and applications of accounting, 

^ Astudy e thods, and information systems. 

lions, Y of organization theory and behavior and interpersonal communica- 
3. y 
luis Study of administrative processes under conditions of uncertainty, in- 
evel Bintegrating analysis and policy determination at the overall management 
I 


BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


he § 
d Choo] offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy 
achelor of 


nomic Business Administration with fields of instruction in business 
n Syster and public policy; finance; human resources management; informa- 
ms; j ] 


nt: nternational business; logistics, operations, and materials man- 
| ' and marketing. 


NTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


pd cios and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
irem €mplated are required. ; 

1, M for admission to the freshman class include 

lg at leas eptable certificate of graduation from a U.S. secondary school, show- 
fone orei units,* which must include four years of English; at least two years 
On: two ‘80 language; two years of science, preferably with laboratory instruc- 
Jr o ' Years of social studies, one of which must be American history; and one 
Intern n 9Be-preparatory mathematics beyond introductory algebra. 

rej Nea students may be considered for admission with an equivalent 
ei ondary certificate. A student presenting a U.S. secondary certificate or 
Oring not poa alent must also show competence in the English language by 
n 


king b ess than 550 on the first taking of the TOEFL or 600 on the second 
ami ati ernational students may be required to take an English proficiency 
fore þe 9 and may be required to enroll in a full-time program in English 


2. St Binning Studies in a degree program. 
mer} ar ized test scores submitted on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or on 
at gag College Testing battery. In addition, it is strongly recommended 
her atico College Board Achievement Tests in English composition and 
€s be submitted. Although no minimum scores are prescribed, test 
ho 
uni 
$ than SDresents a y 


sixt ear's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
"IXty-mi 3 , 


nute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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results are an important factor in determining admission eligibility. Si 
with SAT verbal scores below 500 and SAT math scores below 550, or Wi 
composite scores below 25, must show superior performance in their $ 

school programs for favorable consideration for admission. í 

Criteria for admission include a strong high school record and a satish 
performance on the College Board examinations. It is recommended ii 
examinations be taken in December or January. Scores on tests taken in be 
year may be submitted. Arrangements for tests are the responsibility 
applicant and should be made with the College Board Admissions 
Program, CN 6200, Princeton, N.J. 08541-6200, not less than one month ?$ 
the date of the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify 
scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington U 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 

American College Testing battery scores are also accepted. The af 
should request that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions di 
the American College Testing Program, P.O. Box 168, Iowa City, Iowa 522 
recommended that the applicant take the tests in October of the seni 


Admission With Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other regional 
credited colleges and universities and from other divisions of this Univer e 
as follows. 
Any newly admitted student who plans to register in the School oí 
ment and Business Administration for the first time and whose native ™ 
is not English must take an English as a Foreign Language placement ! 


the appropriate English composition course or courses, and the assig 
credit for any previously completed courses at another institution wi 
pending completion of this requirement. 

Students who have accumulated fewer than 30 semester hours of tran» 
relevant academic credit must have a minimum 2.5 cumulative grade iff 
meet freshman admission standards. Students who have accumulated 3 
semester hours of transferable credit must have a cumulative grade ind&* 
than 2.5. Advanced standing may be awarded for properly certified co 
at regionally accredited colleges or universities for which the student Ie? 
grade of C or better, and may be applied toward a degree, provided 
comparable to the curricular requirements of the degree. 

In no case will more than 60 semester hours of advanced standing € Ak 
for course work completed at regionally accredited community or JUAN 
leges. These 60 hours may include credit granted for completed cours) , 
equivalent to BAd 104 and Mgt 119. Other courses (one course per 
maximum of three courses), comparable to this School's courses ® 
101-200, taken at an accredited community or junior college with an fE 
grade of C or better, may be accepted to waive certain required cours” 
waiver of a required course does not entitle the student to any semest@ 
credit and does not reduce the total number of credits that must be co™# 
earn the degree. 

Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer of credit, the course, 
used to waive a comparable curricular requirement. Credits earned a a 
grade may not, however, be counted toward the total number of semest f 
required for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of D or bette 
be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. An exception to thi 
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he fro. 

m man English composition requirement, Math 31 or 51 (or their equiva- 
&ccountancy courses. Any student earning a D in such courses at 

ition may be required to repeat the courses at this Universitv. 

Or tr; ill be evaluated by the School, whic h reserves the right to refuse 

tis ansfer in whole or in part or to allow credit provisionally. 


e res Ser - 
toM eac responsibility of the student to have an official transe ript sent directly 
] c institution formerly at 


0rge Washin.. tended to the ¢ fice of Admissions, Rice Hall, 
A student pic I niversity, Washington, D.C. 20052 TN 

Diversity m seq ung to transfer into the School from another division of this 
lons in Rica H submit a formal application of transfer to the Office of Admis- 
Courses tal all. slate , S 

Pplied Pun in another degree-granting division of this University may be 
Wricular re E a degree in this School, provided they are comparable to the 
‘edit ay ^ urements of the degree. A maximum of 90 semester hours of such 
ise wil] s ie pPlied toward a degree program in this School. However, in no 
ken Tedit for more than 45 semester hours of undergraduate course work 


at thi Exc 
Quire ents versity in nondegr 


ee status be allowed toward meeting degree 
In this School. 


"admission 
Stu 


feet who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent without authori- 
OF rea, eer versity for one semester or more must make formal applica- 
Ulations in Een If readmitted, the student is subject to the rules and 
Bion lly accre Ce at the time of return. If the student has attended one or more 
Y, co Credited colleges or universities during absence from the Univer- 


d p te officia] transcripts must be sent to the Office of Admissions from 
ution attended. 


y Plicatj : " . Hai : 
siStered ation fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who was 
^! as a degree 


as not «i candidate at the time of last registration at the University 
Since registered at another college or university 


G 
REE REQUIREMENTS 
Ademic Wor 


k Load 
full-ti 


Te student not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 
on, Muy A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is not on 

\ full-time 7 Not take more than nine semester hours. 

? up ' Student whose overall quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may 

Ose i ex ester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a week, 

\ stud ~~ 1S 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours. 

Nester who accepts employment after registration or at any time during a 


m : . 
USted ; Ust report immediately to the dean so that the program may be 
XC . Necessary. 


S to these rules re 


ts of Tgraduate student « 
‘Ourse Work. 


quire the approval of the dean. 
on probation may take no more than 12 semester 


Olarshi 
1 ; 
| p Requirements 


Udent 
m S av : . a " 
t least on the following to graduate: (1) an overall quality-point index 
l BBA E (2)a quality-point index of at least 2.00 in all required 100- 
-ACCy. courses and field-of-instruction-related courses. All 
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courses taken at George Washington University that are acceptable fof 
toward the bachelor's degrees are to be included in the overall quality 
index calculation. Elective courses in or out of the School of Governme 
Business Administration cannot be used as substitutes for required CO 
the calculation of the field quality-point index. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


f 
The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or high 
placed on the Dean’s Honor List for that semester. Appearance on 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 
(provided that the 12 hours are taken for a grade) and (2) part-time 
registered for a minimum of 12 semester hours over a period of two cO 
semesters, which may include a summer term. 


| 
| 
INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL | l 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized f 
drawal) may be assigned are described under Regulations. 9 
The grade of I must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructor 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for the" 
spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session ™ 
the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not changed within thi$T4y 
automatically becomes an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating It 

stances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean for à 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions $ h 
submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be cha , 
registering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. i 
The grade of Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) is assigned when stud gs 
registered for a course they have not attended and in which they have Sit, 
substantial graded work. The grade of Z is not calculated in the overall and f 
quality-point indexes. In 
t 


PROBATION 


A student whose quality-point index (either overall or in the major) falls 
2.00 after completing a minimum of 12 semester hours of study will bef 

probation. This probation extends over the period in which the student ® 7a 
another 12 semester hours of work, which may include remedial $993 
prescribed. 


SUSPENSION 


A student whose quality-point index (either overall or in the major) i$ 
below in any semester or remains below 2.00 at the end of the pro 
period will be suspended. A student suspended for poor scholarship mé 
for readmission after the end of the fall or spring semester following 

suspension. To be considered for readmission, the student must submit! 
of remedial activity performed during the suspension period and evi 
renewed potential ability to do college-level work. No advanced standing 
assigned for academic work completed while the student is suspend “ish 
student may petition the Dean for consideration of advanced sta® 
completing a minimum of 12 semester hours of course work here and 8 
cumulative and field index of at least 2.00. 
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E Student readmitted after suspension is on probation and T Dr AER 
Current quality-point index of at least 2.50 for each 12 semester lOurs € 
andertakon until the cumulative and field index are at least 2.00. In mA ene : 
'ationary period after readmission exceed 24 semester hours of s { 


» re itted 
dent Suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmittec 


PASO Ar 
PASS NO Pass OPTION 


b | S i i ex of 2.500 
Aj l Ser ior student Ww ho ha a umulative eme point e did 
t F; take 2 < f; 
^ J iso and the aean, te 
approval of he adv R EE - d dus 
e st l receive 1 grade of P Pass, or NP, No Pass, whic h will be uaa e Nis 
a pt b "T ’ he ity- t index. Ne 
` 's transe ript but will not b 3 reflec ted in the quality poin ^ bod Si 
ist Sig SS SS ses. AS € 
e allowed to take more than four pass/no pass course cen id 
5 J e ^ S 26S ma 1 
Stu I r suc h an option at registration. l nd ?T no circumsta 
3 |; 


. rice versa, after the 
ast qn Change from pass/no pass status to graded status, or v ice sre, a — 
her to add a Course (except in the case of a prerequisite to Math 5 1 
“OUrseg May not be 


3s basis. A transfer student may not 
È taken on the pass/no pass basis. A transfer 
» 00s 


is ont i 1e University. 
? this Option until the se ond semester of enrollment in tl 


RADE Op p 


| 'j quired course, that 
should an undergraduate student earn a grade of F in a require “A rac 3 
EM must be repeated for a passing grade at George Weshington M uditi 
ma earned in a required or elective course remains a part of the s 
C | | r 
ord an ts calculated into the quality-point index 
sidence 
3 i t st 12 se 'r hours in 
,inimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 st gun amns 
hoe’ ‘3A. or B.Accy courses, must be completed while registe ir ados 
i e "Overnment and Business Administration. This PA aie v aam 
| > anste 
om dents transferring Within the University as well as to ere a Ei ar rm. 
i i y > > [ e Mc 
T other Institutions. Unless special permission is grante vh : dn 
4 P > 3 ) > 
Ne Work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be con I 
choo] 9! Government and Business Administration. 
OrTeg: : 
red Pondence and Home-Study Courses 
edit 


i Or corres onde 
DDlie ponde 


i accept: i annot be 
nce or home-study courses is not ac ceptable and can 
d toward 


à degree in this School. 


ing Requirements by Examination : 
i of $ mes S or waive 

i May earn credit up to a maximum of 30 semester hour a 

Con i orily he following tests: 
Col] a requirements by performing satisfac torily on the » ^i ae E 
rm "ian eve] Examination Program (CLEP)—See Admissions. gt Bache 

ation on the CLEP tests. CLEP tests in Introduction to Business, Commerc 


i ré > anding. 
ata Processing are limited to 3 credits eac h of adv anced stan g 
Sts inc ^ ‘ 

ced C College 


algebra trigonometry, English composition, vem un = 
vance, Urses in accounting and business administration piel ad xA CIR 
Nera] Standing, Matriculated students who wish to rec = Acad cae 
their , dy ect Examinations must receive prior approval, f 

Sor and the dean Ses 
ned acement Tests and Achievement t impe Be 
Nt an tions for Waiving Curriculum Requirements—The Sc 
mur. usine 


inis 'aiver examinations. 
8s Administration does not administer waiver examine 
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However, certain arts and sciences courses may be waived, and in some instal) 
credit may be assigned, by satisfactorily passing a special departmental 

tion approved by the department or designated advisor. Requests to tami 
examination should be made to the designated advisor and the required fet? 
at the Office of the Cashier before the date set for the examination. See page 
more information. 


Cooperative Education Program 


The Scliool of Government and Business Administration has entered intos 
Cooperative Education agreements with U.S. government agencies in thë 
ington, D.C., area. Students who are selected to participate in these p 
generally work in paid employment for one semester and attend school thet 
semester. Since these programs are currently designed for juniors and § 
program length is for one- and two-year periods. The areas of work are 
integrated with the student's field of instruction (e.g., marketing, finance 
Interested students should contact the Director of the School's Office of W 
ential Learning and Internships or the Chairman of the Department of BUS 
Administration for specific guidance and details. 


Study Abroad Programs 


Study abroad programs for the academic year are currently available in Eng 
France, Germany, Japan, China, and Peru. Students who wish to study 1f 
tries not mentioned here should check with the office of the dean. Credits % 
with acceptable grades are transferable toward the appropriate degree at Gr 
Washington University, provided there is no duplication of work done" 
ously. All programs of study abroad must be approved on the required for? 
the appropriate faculty and administrative personnel before departure. inl 
tion may be obtained from the Study Abroad Office, Stuart Hall, Room 
Study abroad is available at varying locations during the summer. Infor 
on summer programs abroad is available in the GWU Summer Sessio 
nouncement and through the Division of Continuing Education. 


THE BACHELOR OF ACCOUNTANCY 


The principal objective of the Bachelor of Accountancy degree is preparatif 
a professional career in accounting. Professional preparation requires spe 
tion in the acquisition of accounting knowledge as well as a general edu 
English, humanities, social sciences, mathematics, and sciences. A í 
body of knowledge in business administration is taken, with emphasi 
accounting program. An additional objective is the preparation of stu 
fifth-year or Master of Accountancy program that is intended to meet US 
demic needs of students seeking professional accounting careers in theP 
private sector, which currently demand high entry-level academic achi 
One hundred twenty semester hours are required for graduation. To 
cepted in the Bachelor of Accountancy program a cumulative quality poi? 
of 2.50 or higher is required at the start of the junior year. Courses mus 
in accordance with the academic status of the student (i.e., freshma™ 
more, junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. Math 3, 6, 9, and 10108 
used for credit toward the Bachelor of Accountancy. 
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Curriculum for the Pre- Ac ountancy Program ied 
Hours 
X E ios queis: 
UN YEAR _ 3 os ee, z 
Economics Econ 11—12 : 
English Engl 9 or 10, 11. d : 
Mathematics Math 31—32 or 51 52 eX. : 
Science: BiSc 3—4; Chem 3—4: Geol 1-2; or Phys 9—10. : 
Social Sciences: PSc 2; Soc 1 : e > 
Total 
SOPHOMORE YEAR x LEM, ; 
gases pice 6 
Accountan« Y:  Accy 51—52 "A ata ^ 
;|conomics: Econ 121 i eet” T ? ^ 
Social Sciences: Psyc 1 and 8; Phil 45 or 51 and 135 
Statistics: Uia Bt. oi 27277, 295. HTN 3: 
ommunication. Comm 111.... 
Omputer Studies: Mgt 58. S 
1900» 5. rsen E Aei EDEN 
"triculum for the Accountancy Program 
UNIOR YEAR 
52 (KC EETEYTDEYY.I 18 
Accountancy. Accy 101, 121, 151, 152 or 162, 161, 191 ..... 
_ Business : 
Administration. BAd 120, 140, 191 . To. - 
English: Engl 102... case BS AA ee = 
Tul oS ces cctint eae 
ENIOR YEAR 
aan 9 
Accountancy: "UIN, TTA ME E 
Business as 
Administration. BAd 101; BAd 110 or Mgt 107; BAd 160 or 166 - 1 x E 
s CP ERR kannst i 
tatistics: EE o E pa REIRET jit een 
ective: Chosen from Columbian College or the School of Pene s: 
ment and Business Administration. ............. = 
Total. oss oae mau E ee eek E 
t BACHELOR oF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION | 
i tion. 
eundred twenty Semester hours of course work are required for — nz 
m je commended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are —— : 
ini we, in addition to the appropriate freshman and — ron 
cte Semester hours of course work in the er - Mae? me 
taken 0m one of the fields of instruction offered by the ie e i sein 
Pho am accordance With the academic status of the stu rs E eese 
St he -< Junior, senior) and the course prerequisites. The fie os erasa 
lior s selecte no later than the first semester of the junior year. Ele 
Seni 
ISu]tas; Or years are 


Was Previous 
vided the st 


on wit the advi 
m the - degree. 
ly studie 


""udent places (via test) at this level. 


restricted to appropriate 100-level MM segs 
sor. Math 3, 6, 9, and 10 may not be use | for — 
The second semester of a first-year ee 
sd in high school may be taken as a sophomore : 
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Curriculum for the First Two Years for 
All Bachelor of Business Administration Students 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Mathematics: Math 31—32 or 51—52 
Economics: Econ 11-12 
English: Engl 9 or 10, 11 
Science: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11—12; Geol 1-2; 0f 
Phys 1-2 or 9—10 
Social Sciences: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Geog 1, 2, or 3; Hist 39—40 0f 
71-72; PSc 1, 2; or Soc 1, 2 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


Accountancy: 
Business 
Administration: 
Humanities: Art 31—32 or 71-72; Chin 3—4; Clas 71-72; Engl 51-52 
61—62, or 71—72; Fren 2—3; Ger 3-4, 9—10, or 51—52;1 
2—3; Mus 3, 4; Phil 45, 51, 52, or 71; Rel 1, 2, 9, 10, or 29i 
Slav 3—4, 5-6, or 91-92; Span 2-3; Comm 1, 111, or 114 
or SpHr 11 
Computer Studies: Mgt 58 
Social Sciences: Psyc 1, 8 
Elective: Courses other than accountancy, business administré 
tion, management science, or economics .......++*” 
Statistics: Stat 51 or 53 


Curriculum for B.B.A. Fields of Instruction 


The academic programs comprising these fields of instruction are desi 
provide the broad foundation required for eventual leadership in either 
or governmental administration. Each field of instruction consists of 33 9% 
hours of required general business administration courses and 15 ™ 
required field-related courses. Twelve hours of electives, normally 86 
courses in liberal arts subjects, are required in each field but are not in 
the calculation of the field quality-point index. 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Required General 
B.B.A. Courses: BAd 110, 120, 140, 191; Econ 121; one course selected i i 
consultation with the advisor from Accy 101, 111, 12 d 


CITY ED Re er ee ee Tee 


Field-Related Courses: Six semester hours selected from among courses in the 
chosen field of instruction 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the advisor .--*% 


Total 
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SEN IOR yr 
NOR YEAR 


Required General 
‘B.A. Courses 


BAd 101, 104, 188, 197; Psyc 144 or Mgt 107 (students in 
Field-Relate. 


marketing substitute BAd 142) 1 Y 

Nine semester hours selected from among courses in the 

chosen field of instruction , M g 
6 


15 
d Courses 


Elective: To be selected in consultation with the advisor 


Total 


The f; 
union f instruction must be selected no later than the first semester of the 
ing to declan e student should contact the office of Academic Program Schedul- 
advisor Fi ia field of instruction and receive the name of the designated faculty 
: Flelds of instruction are described below. 


Economics and Public Policy 
This 


Variety Tield is directed to 
Work in p POSitions in bu 


1. Business 


ward developing understanding and skills applicable to a wide 
Miis. siness and government. Students will supplement basic course 
and Bovernm Ss and economics with additional courses in economics, political science, 
Ment of bu »ent-business relations The social, legal, political, and economic environ- 

a Siness and the micro- and macroeconomic foundations of governmental pro- 
Valuating etry activity will be studied to establish a basis for developing and 
USinesg 9ctive business responses. The program is concerned with the continuing 


Ors of the ernment dialogue on effective and equitable relations between the two sec- 
e economy. 


The f 
ollowi 
de lowing Courses provide 


Ono a basic academic foundation in the field of business 
nstructi and public policy 


on): B (an asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field of 
18; Pag E d 117,171; Econ 101,* 102,* 136, 158, 159, 161, 162, 181—82; PSc 116, 117, 
Finance 
This f 


elop the skills required for entry-level employment in 
Speciali ns, and the public sector. Corporations employ entry-level 
ank rela ion ists fo; dit, or inventory analysis or management and for work in 
vel finance . ra "apital budgeting. Financial institutions offer opportunities for entry- 
IVe; n x lalists to analyze specific securities and to assist in loan analysis. The 
'aduate B ector looks to finance students as potential financial analysts. The under- 
aduate acade degree with a finance field also provides an excellent foundation for 
The following © Programs, especially the study of law. 

terig indi DB Courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of finance (an 
Ad 123. not that the course is required for the field of instruction): Accy 111 or 121; 

4,* 130, 132 or 133, 135, 171. 


Resou rces 


i 
orporati a helps Students dev 
" ns, Inancia] institutio 
r Cash, cre 


5 Human 
his field ; 

'Sinegs E concerned with all aspects of the employment of human resources in 
ana ent izations, “ntry-level career opportunities are in such fields as personnel 
efield f User Ployee relations, collective bargaining, and manpower utilization. Since 
® stude E" on the management of human resources in a general sense, it also prepares 
The follo ing Ponsibilities associated with general management and leadership. 

agem n ^ Courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of personnel 
d 115,* 11 2 asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field of instruction): 

' omm 121; Jour 145; Psyc 129, 131. 


Management 
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4. Information Systems 


Students taking this field are recruited by organizations in both the public and pi 
sectors for positions as programmer analysts and systems designers These ently 
positions lead to careers in the marketing of computer hardware and software, b 
consulting, and management. Medium to large organizations are ¢ urrently expanding 
reliance on computer systems, and with the development of inexpensive but i 
mini- and microcomputers, thousands of smaller organizations are finding computer 
cost effective as well 

Students will supplement the basic skills learned in the B.B.A. ¢ urriculum with of 
planned to provide a firm foundation in the use of the computer as a tool in 90 
information problems in organizations. These courses relate ongoing, real-world op?) 
tions of computers to the functional areas of business and government organizati 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of intorg 
svstems (an asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field of instruction) | : 
157, 158; Mgt 119,* 120,* 121,* 122*; Stat 130, 131. See the School of Engin 
Applied Science Bulletin for descriptions of computer science courses 


5. International Business i 
n iol) 


antl 


This field provides the basic academic foundations for entry-level positions i 
tional business, particularly in multinational corporations, international banks, 
ernment agencies. Such organizations include the Departments of Commerce, Star ye 
Treasury, plus international institutions such as the Export-Import Bank, World Ba 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation. Students in this field are encouraged to Mg; 
two years of a modern foreign language in their preparatory background. 

The following courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of inte 
business (an asterisk indicates that the course is required for the field of instructi 
123, 135, 143, 148, 150, 160,* 166,* 168, 171,* 173, 175, 182; Econ 181; T&T 1 


6. Logistics, Operations, and Materials Management 


Students in this field will become equipped to contribute to the national effort to 
economy, efficiency, and innovative competitive behavior for the American 8 
Many positions in industry and government that deal with material and service 
ments, rates of consumption, acquisition, mobility, maintenance, and quality 4 ] 
require the skills learned in this field. The field is designed to prepare students {of 
level positions performing the activities necessary to plan and control the flow OM 
through the productive system and the external sourcing of required goods all 

Graduates of the program will be prepared for career positions in government, 
and consulting firms in such functional management areas as contract ad 
purchasing, materials and logistics, maintenance, quality assurance, planning © 
ments, project administration, price analysis, and contract administration OF 


work. . 

The following courses provide the foundation for effective functioning in tbe 
logistics, operations, and materials management (an asterisk indicates that th M 
required for the field of instruction): BAd 117, 143, 180,* 181, 182, 183," 184 


7. Marketing 


This field has the objectives of (1) developing a conceptual understanding of 
and changing environment and its effects on marketing activities and institu Ae 
understanding the dynamics of buyer behavior, (3) providing the skills to analyzer 4 
market segments, and cost—volume profit relationships of marketing programs, t 
ing abilities in written and verbal communications, and (5) developing skills ing 
ing and implementing comprehensive marketing plans. 

Typical entry-level positions for students with a marketing field are advertising 
executives, marketing research project managers, retail assistant buyers, and sal 
sentatives for consumer or industrial products firms. Students with marketi" 
grounds also have obtained positions in physical distribution, public relations, W 
firms, and a variety of governmental and nonprofit organizations. 


=. 
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The : 
(pleas, owing Courses provide a basic academic foundation in the field of marketing 
indi ote that BAd 142 cannot be used as a field of instruction course; an asterisk 
152 Cates that the 


, 159,* 46 course is required for the field of instruction): BAd 143,* 148, 149, 150,* 
» 160, 166, 180, 182, 183; Jour 145; Mgt 119; Stat 105 
Sec i 
ondary Field of Study 


Asecondary fie 
do ment an 
Y, availab] 


ld of study in business administration is available in the School of 
d Business Administration. See the brochure Secondary Fields of 
e in the Office of Academic Program Scheduling. 


THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


tu 


t l 
NTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


admission, applicants must present a bachelor’s degree from 
tough the. precited college or university. Application is made directly 
Tment sam E Enrollment Development and Admissions, School of Gov- 
competi ness Administration. Admission to master's programs is 
ntrance exar sive. Previous academic history, performance on the applicable 
te-leve] mination, letters of reference, motivation and aptitude to do gradu- 
Pplicants | and professional experience are all taken into consideration. 
\ccoy E Or admissio 
ub TAA Cy, M 


aster of Taxation, and Master of Business Administration must 
Graduate Management Admission Test; applicants for 
0 programs leading to the degrees of Master of Health Services 
ton and Master of Urban and Regional Planning must submit scores 
On; @plicn” Management Admission Test or the Graduate Rec ord Examina- 
Ublic Es for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master of 
lCe in A op stration, Master of Association Management, and Master of Sci- 
’Cord tion Systems Technology must submit scores on the Graduate 
ents for the pation. It is the responsibility of the applicant to make arrange- 

sores €quired test with the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
ould Pondence concerning the Graduate Management Admission Test 
| OX 955 Tessed to Box 966; concerning the Graduate Record Examination, 


Missions „St Scores that are more than five years old are not accepted for 
longs re J 


view. 
—Students whose native language is not English and 
in led a bachelor's or master's degree from a regionally accredited 
a Forejo, Versity in the United States are required to take the Test of English 
eration B'age (TOEFL). A minimum TOEFL score of 550 is required for 
itted or admission. 
is m ents whose TOEFL scores range between 550 and 600 will be 
Or to t eir e the University's English as a Foreign Language placement test 
lent las irst registration, Depending on the results of this test and sub- 
tticteg in 3 Performance, the student's first-year academic program may be 
Blish asa e number and type of courses that can be taken. Students assigned 
tion & pe oreign Language (EFL) courses should anticipate additional related 
Nplete th nses as well as a possible extended period of time required to 
‘Or E egree program. 
glish | T Students required to take EFL courses, the School's minimum 
Succo, age proficiency requirement is considered to be satisfied either by 
"Tation o] Completion of EFL 50 (English Composition/Research Methods for 
Students) with a minimum grade of B; or (b) an evaluation by the 
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Director of English for International Students indicating that the stude?! 
achieved comparable proficiency status. 

Transfer Within the School—Currently enrolled students wishing to 
from one graduate degree program and/or field of instruction to another 
the School must complete an Application for Transfer through the E 
Enrollment Development and Admissions. Applicants for transfer are sub 
requirements in effect at the time of transfer 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


All students must complete the prescribed minimum number of semest@ 
of graduate course work. A maximum of one-quarter of the semester 
graduate course work required beyond First-Level (Common Body of Know 
or other required courses may be approved for transfer to the School of 
ment and Business Administration from the Division of Continuing Edu 
another degree-granting division of this University, or another regionally 
ited college or university under the following conditions: The course 

be approved as part of the student's program of studies; it must not have 
applied to the completion of requirements for another degree, it must 
graduate level, it must have been taken within the two years prior to aco% 
into the program, and the student must have received a grade of B or be 
action must be approved by a petition to the designated faculty advisor 
dean. A transcript and description of the course work must be on file De 
petition can be considered. Should advanced standing be granted, the cred 
count; however, only grades earned in SGBA courses in the Depart 
Public Administration, Health Services Administration, and Urban and 
Planning while in nondegree status will be used in calculating the cum 
quality-point index. 


courses, may be assigned for an applicant whose undergraduate degree 
field other than the graduate program the student wishes to follow p 
undergraduate record indicates a weakness in required background 0% 
Master’s degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completio® 
required course work, completion of an acceptable thesis (if one is & 
required) or the equivalent work, and the passing of the Master's Compl? 
Examination if required in the chosen degree or field of instruction 
Second-group courses (numbered 101—199) may be counted tow 
ter's degree only when registration for graduate credit has been apf 
petition at the time of registration by the dean and the designated faculty? 
No work counted toward a bachelor's degree may be counted toward $9 
degree. However, a student who has completed the equivalent of a Comme 
of Knowledge course with a grade of C or better as part of the bachelor? 
program may request by petition a waiver of that course at the masters 
grade of C earned in Econ 217 and 218 at GW while in degree or n 
status is sufficient to waive that portion of the Common Body of W 
requirement. 
Full-time students are expected to register for a minimum of 9 to a Im 
12 semester hours each semester. A graduate student who is employe 
20 hours a week may not take more than 6 semester hours. All work fot 
degree must be completed in five years, unless an extension of time 1$ 
the dean. 
Students who expect to continue studies for a doctoral degree aftel™ 
the master's degree should ask for assistance in planning their progr 


or } ts granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction. 
th lospita] residency supervised field experience, independent study, 
? thesis v, 

epartment Y Which may be « ompleted in absentia with the permission of the 


» designated faculty advisor, or committee 


concerned 


REHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Science in ty; Comprehensive Examinations are required only in the Master 
Programs a x ormation Systems and Master of l rban and Regional Planning 
Pxaminations rc, candidates should « onsult designated fac ulty idvisors about 
students are ¢ ^ quired and material to be covered In writing the examinations, 
i the lite, ted to demonstrate what has been learned in course work and 
h rs. Sections 1" of the field. The examinations normaily require four to eight 

xaminations poedly € over the various fie Ids that the candidate has selected. 

Ould be taken a Benerelly scheduled in the fall and Spring semesters and 

Pletion A Curing the last semester of course registration or shortly after 
. A Written ; I li S ribed course work. 
iel stud app ication is filed with the department supervising the student’s 
Stoh tak y at the time of registration for the semester in which the examination 
h en, Before | 


applying, the student must have « ompleted all courses in 


Ti 
o má ‘ : 
Vera, ^ ' enrolled in the last semester and must have achieved a 3.00 (B) 
: ar € Hno ‘ 
Vritten oti T apply Ing for the examination, a candidate may wi 
; 108 to the department chairman 
i > who fails 
isor alis 
about a subseque 


thdraw only by 


the examination should consult 


with the designated 
nt course of action 


CHOL 
rade d REQUIREMENTS 
8 lor grady; 
MJ es ouate Work are A, Ex ellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, Fail: I, 


thorized Wir ogress; CR, Credit; W 
sidered © rs petter is required for the master’s degree. The grade of C is 
Urse o equal zr. ailing but must be balanced by a grade of A in a graduate 
Vàrd of a arua, atus. A minimum quality-point index of 3.00 is required for 
ken f gradu; uate degree. All graduate courses and undergraduate courses 
\diteq T ta T Credit after matric ulation as a degree candidate (except those 
int index "tor the grade of CR) will be used in the calculation of the quality- 


Authorized Withdrawal; and Z, Un- 
N averag 


"dent w 
| je whose quality-point index falls below 3.00 after completing a 
tends throu h Semester hours will be placed on probation. This probation 
Work. inc i © Period in which the student next attempts 12 semester hours 
m will e mos prescribed courses. During this period the student's perfor- 
0 is gy bir nitored to determine suitability for continued study. A student 
A Master’, 3° Probation for a second time is automatically suspended. 
who receives a grade of F is required to present 


T's à 
USe, fo degree candidate 
by the dean, as to why continued study should be 


E ' 

mitted, Consideration 
Master 

Mitte ^ degree candidate 

st the agontinue in gradua 

lain, e of B (Suc 


given the grade of F in a required course, and 
te studies, must repeat the course and achieve at 

aine tt of the « ,8 repeat does not expunge the grade of F, which 
Ned, the ; student $ record.) Should this level of performance not be 
ent will be denied further registration as a degree candidate. 
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Suspension 


A graduate student who does not meet the conditions of probation (6€ i 
will be suspended. A student who is suspended or withdraws undin 
conditions may apply for readmission after the lapse of one semester: 


readmitted the student must submit evidence that indicates academic SS 
readmitted. A student so readmitted will continue on academic probati? 
must achieve a minimum quality-point index of 3.50 in the next 12 sen 
hours of graduate study. Should the student fail to achieve this minimum 
ity-point index, a second suspension will result and subsequent rea 
will be denied. 


Incomplete/Withdrawal 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete), W (Authorized 
drawal), or Z (Unauthorized Withdrawal) may be assigned are descri | 
Regulations. F 
The grade of I must be changed by a date agreed on by the instructora 
student but no later than the last day of the examination period for a 
spring semester immediately following the semester or summer session? 
the grade of I is assigned. An Incomplete that is not changed within this 
automatically becomes an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating 
stances, an instructor and a student may jointly petition the dean for 
time in which to complete the work of the course. Such petitions $ yl 
submitted within the same period. The grade of I cannot be change? 1 
registering for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. f 


! 
i 


Thesis 


Students contemplating doctoral study are strongly urged to include thé 
an elective in their master's program. The thesis subject should be $ê 
early as possible to permit effective integration with the course WO 

The subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the stu 
The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor in 
must be presented to the dean by the student no later than the date ann 
the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 
reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during thes 
which registered for thesis seminar (299) and/or thesis research (300). 
advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the 
written. In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time is granted. 
must, however, be enrolled continuously in the program. If the prepari 
thesis extends more than three semesters beyond the date register " 
research, the student must register for the entire required hours 0 
and pay additional tuition. 


fof. 


MASTER OF ACCOUNTANCY 


The Master of Accountancy degree is designed to prepare students f 
sional careers in accounting either in the public or private sector. 

objective of the program is the student's attainment of professional ce 
The Master of Accountancy is recognized as the necessary fifth year 0 
in a professional accounting program, and as such, it is superim 
Common Body of Knowledge in accounting and business subjects. The 
Body of Knowledge is ordinarily attained by the completion of 8 
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Bher accounting or business from a regionally accredited institution of 
Th education. 
epr d 
Waived jp Sam consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 27 may be 
'd if c ars ‘ : - 
hours C "mparable study has been « ompleted prior to admission. Six semester 
advan ‘Ourse work of the minimum program of 33 hours may be awarded as 
ide standing. 
ents 1 " ^ MESS " 
COuntan $ should verify state regulations conc erning the Certified Public Ac- 


Xamination 


for the state in which they lan to practice. 
? program o ! ; 


f study consists of two levels 


First | 

st Leve]. c 

ES el: Common Bodv of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 
Cey 201, 202 211. : 

This ? 


Set of c. » £97; BAd 220, 240; Econ 217; Mgt 205, 218, 270 
Urses Ex PRursne must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Level 
Progra n Accy 297, which must be taken in the last semester of the 
f 


à Al *- 
evidence o a these course requirements, except Accy 297, may be satisfied by 
Tedi tac completion of comparable work at other regionally ac- 
Leve] equi "tutions, First-Leve] courses may not be taken to satisfy Second- 

S or electives. 


Accy 


1,225 954 oc 
ind three pu. 261, 275, 282; one course chosen from Accy 262, 263, or 264: 
duate-level ^4... hae 
Ova], Howey uate-level courses chosen from accountancy with advisor ap- 
Ve - 
gram. £, no more than three taxation courses may be included in the 


MAST 
.. STER OF ASSOCIATION M 


e Ma ANAGEMENT 
ance “ster of Associ 


ation Managemer 


l Careers in ne it prepares students to undertake or ad- 

ead ahh association management. It is also for practitioners who 
Z embership nonprofit associations of various kinds—trade, public inter- 
“ed socio; P* 224 special interest associations; scientific, technical, and 
al leties; rade 


“Semester. - ations; and local ad hoc groups. 

. Ur program is interdisc iplinary, with four academic de- 
Administration, Business Administration, 
iir re ACC ancy. The program consists of a ten-course 
s, and an elective course. 


quired Courses 
re Co 
urse ~ 
Ad 295, gg O Semester hours): AM 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 279; 
hy two 
of the " 
2, 245. following Courses (6 semester hours): PAd 212, 213, 215. 216, 


Adds: 
Itio 
gt 210, 212 one of t 


he following courses (3 semester hours): PAd 223, 224: 
iot ; 210. 
VE (3 se 
t mester hours) 


of the advisor 
ate-level cour 
niversity, 


| ? appro 
O0sin. rova] ^ s ~ 

, the stude ay satisfy s re eme 1 
Urge, heat he student may satisfy this requirement by 


8 Withi se either from the above offerings or from other 
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Substantive Areas 
Courses comprising this degree cover the six substantive areas described 


MARKETING STRATEGIES AND REPRESENTATION 

This area emphasizes the relationship between association members and! 
agers and the means of conveying the association point of view to l 1 
administrators, and the public at large. The association is viewed as thé 
focal point through which various constituent interests are articulated. 
courses are AM 271 and either AM 273 or 274. 


COMPARATIVE INSTITUTIONS 


Washington-based associations provide a link between association me 
and government. This area focuses on comparisons among the various 
associations that comprise the Washington environment and their rela 
interactions, and competition. The courses in this area are AM 270 a 
courses chosen from PAd 212, 213, 215, 216, 242, and 245. 


COMMUNICATIONS, MEDIA, AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Communication is a vital factor in modern management and is p 
important in the management of associations. The focus in this are 
elements of interpersonal communication with board, staff, and othet 
tion members and on the preparation, editing, and publication of jour? 
other written materials. Emphasis is placed on an appreciation of the 
continuing relationships with the media. The principal courses in this 


AM 272 and 275. | 
FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 
The curriculum includes consideration of the problems of financial 
budgeting, accounting, and economics that are essential to all associati? 

i 


agement. The principal course, required of all students, is AM 277. 


ANALYTICAL AND RESEARCH METHODS 


Courses comprising this area emphasize competence in research d 
methods and in the application of statistical analysis. All students are 
take PAd 295 and 296. 


ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT 

This area focuses on the problems of managing association staffs. It 
itself with the day-to-day problems of large and growing staffs an 
offices. The principal courses include AM 276 and 279, plus a co 
from PAd 223, 224; Mgt 210, 212, 213; or BAd 210. AM 279, thé 
seminar, must be taken during the student's final semester of study; it 
the overall problems of association management, tying together what 
previously studied, with particular reference to growing legal restri 
are placed on association managers. 


v 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Master of Business Administration degree is designed to prepare 
for careers in management in both the private and public sector. The 
study leading to the Master of Business Administration provides 4 
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lion in the functions of business, the 


environment in which it operates, — 
i isi i am provides 
$ alytica] tools needed for intelligent decision making. The AAi - 
depth Study of one field of instruction and broad exposure to st jects 
i : : 
re © general management level. 


r 'hich 27 may be 
, e Program consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 27 may 
Waived 


if Comparable study has been completed at a rm — 
college or university prior to admission. Thus the shortest possible prog s 
hours, 


: ains ; )onents. 
© Program of study consists of two levels and contains four com 


First Level: Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 
100 217. 19. A 


i ccy 201; Mgt 205, 218, 270; BAd 201, 220, 240, te 
~ Set of courses ag completed prior to enrollment in Mri 
praes, except BAd 297, which must be taken in the last — v 
Program, All of these course requirements, except BAd 297, may be satis va y 
widence Of successful completion of comparable work at other regiona As. 
thedlited institutions. Common Body of Knowledge courses not — e e 
trati Plicant matriculates in the School of Government and E 
t Will be assigned in the letter of admission. First-Level courses y 


à : = p 
;,U Satisfy Second-Level requirements (breadth, field of instruction, o 
€ Courses). 


Breadi wath Courses (15 
leve] Courses proy 
acu" Professional c 
Jutsi Visor, stude 
| Utside t e fie d 


hours) 


ide exposure to a broad range of subjects worming 
Ompetence in general management. In« onsultation ^ ids 
nts select five courses from at least four teaching ields 
of instruction, Students may design a program in consultation 
Ir advisor that is tailored to individual career goals. 

m Field of Instruction Courses (12 hours) 
4 et 


j ing i lected field. 
ou Courses gives students depth of understanding in a selec 


Di dS are Selected in consultation with the faculty advisor and may be tailored 
Indiviquai : 


Interests. 
"rl ecti * 
dents we (3 hours) 


= after 
0 ay select any graduate-level course to satisfy this requirement aft 
nsultation y 


4 approval of the faculty advisor. 
hi, Wired Co 


mmon Body of Knowledge Course (3 hours) i : 
pstra ®, Ad 297, Strategy Formulation and Implementation, is a deat 
"ne Course for all M.B.A. students. It must be taken in the last semester. 
ields of | 


ction 


“nts select àminimum of 12 semester hours from one of the following fields. 
JS 


» NESS ECONOMIC 
his field 


incipa] - directed toward understanding, analyzing, and ee 

ven to the C68 shaping the total business environment. Specia à "aea. 

; Policies and Programs of governments, social and cultura ci o ‘ 

kotuc ure, evolution, and fluctuations of the economy. Students in t p 

"nt "y Courses that Survey the social, legal, political, and nr 

nt pr wes and the micro- and macroeconomic foundations c g — 
" S and of business response to these programs. Elective co 


2S AND PUBLIC POLICY 
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m? 


may be chosen in business representation, public decision making, gove j 
regulation of business, government-business liaison functions, an 


administration. 


DECISION SYSTEMS 

At all organizational levels, decision making is among the most importat 
most difficult responsibility of managers. This field prepares students to 
with systems to improve and assist the decision process. The field is appl j 
oriented and utilizes mathematical, statistical, and computer models. The 
dent may choose either of two tracks: quantitative analysis for decision my 
which focuses on the operations research content of decision systems, or f 
sion support systems, which emphasizes computerized systems that supp 
decision process. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 


This field prepares students for careers in finance and investments, prO p 
background in business budgeting, controllership, treasury, long-r 
ning, reporting, and financial management processes. Courses are desig". 
emphasize the planning, analysis, implementation, and controls neces 
making effective financial decisions. Instruction not only applies to man D 
ing and trading enterprise but, in addition, includes railroad and public i 
financing. Each, however, has distinctive operating features. Most fis 
dogmas have a universality that cuts across business lines, and varia 
more a matter of degree than of substantive difference. 


HUMAN RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 


This field is concerned with all aspects of the employment of human yif 
business organizations. Career opportunities are open in domestic and f 
tional business organizations, hospitals, trade associations, research coh 
tional institutions, and local, state, and federal government agencies. d 
encompass all phases of the recruitment, selection, employment, and f 
ment of people, industrial relations, unionism, collective bargaining, Jabot 
tions, and manpower utilization. | 
l 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT ] 
This field is concerned with issues related to modern information and de | 
support systems in private and governmental organizations. Areas ind | 
tems analysis, user- system psychology, and trends in information syst 

The program is designed for the professionals responsible for an bet 
information system needs of an organization and developing an implem i. 
plan for meeting requirements. Plans would deal with the determina 
information needs and information flows within the organization. Thé 
tion system professional selects the proper blend from the options g 
information systems, database management systems, decision support 
and expert systems. These decisions are based on knowledge of av 
nology and an understanding of the psychological aspects of user accep 
productivity. 


— 3 


r 
a 
k 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


This field is designed to prepare students for careers in international 
international and multinational corporations, and export trading com 
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l deral government and in international agencies concerned with 
, industry, and finance abroad; and for the commerce option of the 
Commercial Service. 
background am is also designed to provide international students with the 
Saa wed skills necessary to promote international business, and to pre- 
and for rita Careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own countries 
nercial officer positions within their governments. 
LOGISTI Ce 
SISTICS, OPERATIONS, AND MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 

Severa] asses issues related to management and operating skills in the 
i or - areas it encompasses at the national and international level as well | 
> and public sectors. Activities in this field include materials 
uncti ae Production, quality control, distribution, maintenance, and support 
n organization, system, or product. Personnel 


. Aroughout the life of the 
in ie artiste: . c 
lese activities stimulate organizations to inc rease productivity and 


en al effe tiveness 
ated gram focuses on the integration of the administrative functions associ- 


Success, Thos chnology, production, and services necessary to institu- 
i95 Ye field is designed to provide students with knowledge of 

logistics func tions and to develop the capacity to analyze infor- 
problems, evaluate quality, assess impacts, and draw conclusions 


ulati Bistics plans and operations. Students are encouraged to emphas- 
Out t ation of objective 


lon, define 
inent to lo 


e Syst , S, planning, and management of operations through- 
Contractin ; h ife Cycle. Each student elects a study track (procurement and 
the advisor Physical distribution, or product operations) in consultation with 


MANA = 
is Sor SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND INNOVATION 
research , "lores the many 


an aspects of technology relating to and influencing 
Ployme developme 


, Pm nt management, business, and public policy. The em- | 
hro M ate-of-the-art tec hnology and the creation of new technology 
of the > E and development are important processes in the achievement 

hoe: day of both private firms and governments 

Chara, S arch and dev 


elopment environment has many unique operational 
Ms a Concentration has been designed to identify and study the 
technolo "Ss0ciated with managing creative professional people in a dynamic 
take original ote area, the program stresses the need for students to 
Bical, and “and meaningful research involving political, economic, so- 
problems encountered by management in industrial, 


me @ operational 
"Dta]. « ili 
and military research and development organizations. | 
| 
G 


is conc i ; ; 
Bers w Ncerned with the development of professional marketing man- 
lc Ose respo as. a 


ay include planning and developing new prod- 
ertising, selling, and merchandising; and arranging 
nd unction, Foundat; ms. Courses cover all aspects of the marketing manage- 
A Marketing R unc ation courses are Marketing Management, Buyer Behavior, 
Stin ` ann le Search. Functional courses are Promotion Management, Mar- 
alized e Seti S, Marketing Strategy, and Product/Service Management. Spe- 
arketing, il Courses—International Marketing, Industrial and Government 
On Mar 


Metr „arketing and Public Policy—utilize the resources of the Wash- 
"TOpolitan area. 


2as; adv 
nc anne] Syste 
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ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT 


l'his field reflects the assumptions that the effective utilization of the behavi 
sciences is concerned with both means and ends and that the speci 
behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and research but also apk 
technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious force in effective 0! 
tional growth and improvement. Thus, courses are designed to equip the stuð 
with organizational concepts and behavioral skills appropriate to optimi 
utilization of a human system's total resources E 

This program helps meet the need for professionals capable of desig 
creating, and developing the necessary behavioral and organizational syst 
appropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphasis is on the interrelation 
of such dimensions as motivation, leadership, problem solving, organiz 
growth, and increased complexity of modern organizations and their effi uf 
the functions of organizational development. 


SYSTEMS THEORY AND CYBERNETICS 
This field provides a broad, interdisciplinary perspective for dealing wit 
plex management problems. Systems theory identifies principles of organ 
common to physical, biological, and social systems, while cybernetics is dd 
as the science of communication and control in man, machine, and soci 
As the size and complexity of organizations increases and as socidl 
technological change accelerates, this field has evolved as a way to und fel 
ing the underlying principles of organization and management. The 
relevant to the operating manager or policymaker in the private or publics 
Because the program is interdisciplinary, students are afforded an un 
broad range of opportunities to apply their educational experience. o 
pursue careers in general management of public and private organi 
especially those in high-technology and international fields; staff and co! 
work in fields such as strategic planning, organizational development; 
lic affairs; technical studies in systems analysis and engineering, infor 
system design and development, and systems science; and research andt 
in systems theory and cybernetics programs. 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
This field is designed to provide interdisciplinary and applied studies fo 
dents preparing for a business career in urban development processes. ! 
combines the fundamental economic principles and concepts that gove] 
urban investment and development process with those that empha 
analysis of specific projects, including site requirements and physical fe j 
ships, holding capacity, market conditions, financial feasibility and re 
ments, legal framework and constraints, and opportunities associated 
public sector and long-term community needs. 2 
The field prepares students for careers in mortgage banking, housing 
struction and building management, real estate sales and appraisal, devel), 
planning and public policy, commercial leasing and marketing, finan 


construction lending. | 


MASTER OF HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION h 
The Master of Health Services Administration degree program is def | 
provide a core of generalist administrator courses for all students, coupl " 
specialized elective fields of instruction to meet the interests and 

jectives of individual students. 
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3 sem am of study consists of 54 semester hours of í ourse work. In addition, 
it ester hours each in 


: | 
i : accountancy, economics, and statistics are prerequisite | 
Comparable Study h 


candidate as not been completed prior to matriculation as a degree 
209 Eneralis gare ine ludes the following nine courses: HSA 202, 203, 206, | 
advanced HS pes A15, and Mgt 210. In addition, each student must take two 
among the foll Courses, one chosen from Group I and one from Group II, from 
Grou I n wing: H 2 b S 
imn Bucy Planning) HSA 221, 223, 225, 227, 252, 255 
uring the lanagement) HSA 231, 233, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239 | 
5, which Sead semester on campus, each student must also « omplete HSA | 
Ministratic, TVes to integrate the concepts and methods of health services 
: n. 
*nce ad of instruc tion each comprise 18 credit hours, including an experi- 
Se ester-hour) ade component. In some fields of instruc tion, a one-year (9- 
lon, the Mide administrative residency is mandatory. In other fields of instruc- 
f addition ] - may choose a 3-semester-hour internship and 6 semester hours 
fields of = Course work as a substitute for the 9-hour residenc y. Consequently, 
Residency cn tion fall into one of two patterns: 
hours. Stud Boon , Specialist course work, 9 hours: administrative residency. 
Unless "Nay a Will not be permitted to enter any administrative residen: y 
Internshj ave attained a 3.0 quality-point average with no grades of I 
Ship, ER P Option Specialist course work, 15 hours; administrative intern- 
` urs 
Cou 


Ininj : 

tation ration Department. the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
Consortium of Universities. Each student develops 
^ EL ! related courses suitable for the field of instruction and 
aculty à Visor 2. yes tives. The choice of courses must be approved by the 

5 is curricu] anc the department(s) offering courses. 
Cademic pr um structure gives students an unusual opportunity to develop 
two ad vanced Hos Particularly suited to their needs. The core courses and the 
Petence; the ni, e provide students with generalist administrative 
) Special ex Ut ields of instruction offer a wide ¢ hoi e of areas in which to 
Concern, Pertise. In all but three fields of instruction, students have a 
ning the amount of experiential learning they wish to include in 
h Study. This choice « oncerning the amount of field experience 
full.ti © number of months required to complete the program; that is, for a 


sidency option will require 28 months, while the intern- 
require 20 months 


: 

of Instruction 
asterisk in y; 

risk indicates that a 


; 9-credit-hour administrative residency is required in | 
Instruction. 


:XEME 


signed to provide an understanding of the organiza- 


errelationships of hospital clinical, support, and ad- 
erm j x 5, and analysis of systems and procedures used to provide 
1 th patient service 


e areas 


s. Students are also provided with a managerial base 


of he; 3 é i " . i : 
health servic es policy-making, regulation, and legislation. 
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MANAGEMENT OF LONG-TERM CARE SERVICES* 


This field explores a wide range of medical and support services required 
recurring or continuous basis by individuals who are unable to function f 
pendently because of chronic mental or physical impairment. These servi 

provided in a variety of settings, including homes for the aged, chronic 
rehabilitation or psychiatric hospitals, hospitals or homes for the mentally! 
tarded and developmentally disabled, geriatric centers, and the client's 9 
The field also provides a management base in the areas of health d 
planning, policy-making, regulation, and legislation as applied to long-term 


MANAGEMENT OF AMBULATORY HEALTH SERVICES* 


alib/ 


This field addresses the critical need for managing the delivery of he 
medical services to individuals who do not require the constant superi 
associated with inpatient care and can either travel to the site where serv! 
provided or be treated in their domicile. Although this definition include?" 
activities as individual practice of medicine, instruction will focus only 0% 
management of services in organizational settings in which two or more indi 
uals are engaged in delivering ambulatory care as a service offered by 8 
organization. Examples of settings for ambulatory services are hospital d 
tient departments, medical group practices, health maintenance organ dl 
(HMOs), and public health center clinics. Ambulatory services adminis f 
also work in the areas of health services planning, policy-making, regulation 
legislation. 


HEALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


This field is designed to provide an understanding of information system 


are used in the administration of health services. The application of @ pf 
data processing or computers to health care is stressed. Although ur 
edge of programming languages will be necessary, the concepts of inf T 
and computer systems will be emphasized. Examples of the areas of apP i 
are medical records, program evaluation, community/national health stë 
financial management assessment, and productivity control 


HEALTH SERVICES FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT f 
This field responds to a demand for a thorough understanding by the aami 
tor of financial management in health institutions. The instruction 
managerial accounting, cost analysis, financial decision making, cap! roll 
tion, and investment analysis, with specific adaptation to unique P 
within the health care field. 


HEALTH SERVICES MATERIALS MANAGEMENT 


This field explores the management of physical resources in health 4! 
institutions. The instruction focuses on the purchase and managemen p 
plies and equipment, inventory management, contracting, cost allocalle™ 


operations, and facilities maintenance. 


HEALTH SERVICES POLICY, MARKETING, AND PLANNING i 


This field is designed for those who wish to focus on strategic pla be 
marketing of health care systems and health care institutions an r 
policy development and analysis. An emphasis on policy skills will en 
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develop reali -— indo Th ee ee 
e healt P realistic and accurate statements of principles that can guide 


emp asis gute of governments, institutions, and other organizations. An 
strategies Es anning and marketing skills will enable the student to develop 
Marketing acti v values expressed by health services policies and to conduct 
achieving “cba within health services organizations. Skills related to 
Oped. The Bean ae of policies and implementation of plans will also be devel- 
atmosphere v zung concept is that of strategic health decision making in an 

^ Systematic inquiry with an awareness of values. 


HEALTH SERVICES AN 
This field 
aa edeli 


D OPERATIONS RESEARCH 


application of research te hniques and methodologies 
y issues and the generation of solutions to problems in 
Umen delivery, and financing of health services. Operations research 
Progra Dpi ication of mathematical techniques such as linear and nonlinear 


: m i | 
Ing and ra queuing models, and simulation to develop solutions for operat- 
policy problems. 


HUM 
i e ESOURCES MANAGEMENT 
8 field 
A vahig resources planning, allocation, utilization, and development 
Ctiong on of health services personnel. Included are the various personnel 


labor relation evelopment of personnel policies and procedures, employee and 
ns, and collective bargaining. 


MAS 
T TER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


e 
Professional of Public Admi 
also ; 


onal care, nistration degree program prepares students for 
: Organizar. not only in the public service (federal, state, and local) but 
lon, Such ag X that require a knowledge of public policy and administra- 
Bu ic interest groups and research institutes. The 42-semester- 
Students nd outlined below, is intended to provide both a generic core for all 
Objectives of Specialized elective fields tailored to the interests and career 
tion in all “tng individual student. The curriculum provides graduate instruc- 
Ate egree pr. o amended by the Guidelines and Standards for Professional 
airs an Tograms issued by the National Association of Schools of Public 
All Stude ministration. 
ncludes «required to complete an eight-course (24-semester-hour) core, 
ni Iture analysig 7595 in public administration and management, public ex- 
io tions, Dd toss" public policy, organization theory, human behavior in orga- 
d take P. D earch methods; at the end of the program, students are required 
palnistration » Which serves to integrate the diverse perspectives in public 
C 
r knowled addition, an elective field designed to provide a deeper 
h require fo 8e in a field of particular interest. The elective fields 
8 stude “a four-course sequence. With the approval of a faculty advisor, 


Suden : 
"dividual md design 8 special field when none of the fields offered matches 


dents ae and career objectives. 
SVetnme ^ ack substantial knowledge of the structure and functioning of 
eniş ive ine eely encouraged to take one of two courses in American 
EM. Or “tions: PAd 213, Administration in the Federal Govern- 
T of th , dministration of State and Local Governments. The remain- 
aM consis 


ts of two elective courses chosen by the student with 
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the advisor's approval. The electives may be taken in any related progra 
discipline. | 

Because public service requires a wide variety of expertise, students witb 
undergraduate degree backgrounds are considered for admission. There 
specific course prerequisites. 


Required Courses 
Core Courses (24 semester hours): PAd 205, 295, 296, 260 or 261; Mgt 2100” 
221; PAd 252, 289, 213 or 245. 


Elective Fields (12 semester hours—see below) 


American Administrative Institutions (3 semester hours): Either PAd 21301 
is recommended as an introductory course. In some of the elective fields, 
course may be counted as 3 of the 12 required semester hours. 


Elective Courses (6 semester hours) 


Elective Fields ; 
The nine elective fields offered within the Department of Public Administ 
are described below. Twelve semester hours are required for each felt 
addition to the fields listed below, students may elect such other standard 
course fields as Business Economics and Public Policy, Organizational peb 
and Development, Information Systems Management, International pusi 
and Decision Systems. Students may also take an approved four-course seq 
in the Department of Health Services Administration or the Department 
and Regional Planning. Moreover, a special field may be constructed, tatni 
the student's academic interests and career objectives. To take a specia eli 
student writes a brief justification, specifying the courses to be 
submits it by petition through the faculty advisor. 


BUDGET AND PUBLIC FINANCE 


This field covers the processes and institutions involved in budgeting, Í i 
the practical requirements of financial management; addresses issues Og 
governmental finance in a federal system; and imparts knowledge of alt W 
methods for allocating scarce public resources. The field is most directly 
to those who are or envision becoming budget analysts or financial manag 
officers in public agencies. 


EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE, AND REGULATORY MANAGEMENT 
This field offers students the opportunity to develop an expertise in then 
ment of federal government. It includes course work in the working? 
executive and legislative branches, with specific emphasis on the p 
process, the civil service, administrative law, and congressional f 
Geared to midcareer managers as well as entry-level graduate students, if 
gives special attention to the practical functions of public managemen" 
mentation, accountability, and effectiveness. 
MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL RESOURCES 4 | 
A 
This field is designed to provide advanced course work exclusively 1^1 
military and civilian officers at the Industrial College of the Armed Fort, 
field prepares these officers for assignments that will require them 
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esely with the 


private and public sectors in national resources management in 
e of war, and 


it prepares them for professional careers in the public sector. 


PNG IN PUBLIC ORGANIZATIONS 

his field o; 
tions eld Blves primary attention to the managerial processes by which organiza- 
tional ne Structured and their work undertaken. It includes courses in organiza- 
arge organizations but is also concerned with the management 


o “Yan : ; : 
80Vernmenta] activities. It is for students who intend to pursue careers in 
b 


M a 
eae STATE AND LOCAL ( 
is fie]a ; à 
local field is designed for stuc 
Bovernment 
tate, and 


;OVERNMENTS 


lents interested in pursuing careers in state and 
administration. Students learn to deal with a range of federal, 
ures and ocal problems and issues, including alternative governmental struc- 
ems, in assignments of functions, sources of revenues and expenditure pat- 
i ancin, ®tgovernmental relations and management concerns, local government 
8, and the formulation and analysis of urban policies. 
POLI 
CY ANALYSIS AND EVALUATION 

EN sul 
A licy field is designed for those who wish to focus on the processes of 
Processes cion making and develop abilities to analyze and evaluate those 
anticipate is field is most directly appropriate for those who now hold or 
tions in e taking staff analyst positions in government agencies or similar posi- 

research or consulting firms. 
PROC 
U 

-.. REMENT AND CONTRA “TING 

isk 
eld covers the ma 

8ements, Increasi 


n 
pup et od of meetin 
TQUires p istration 


ny activities of government performed under contractual 
ngly, public agencies find the most efficient, and often the 
8 needs is through procurement action. This dimension of 
ie is often subject to unique practices and regulations and 
urement Cquisition of specialized knowledge and skills in the processes of 
Ment ntand Contracting. This elective field, offered jointly with the Depart- 
Private inte ness Administration, promotes a better understanding of public- 
?ractions in procurement activities. 


PUBL 
ICH = 
: UMAN RESOURCES ADMINISTRATION AND MANPOWER 


p esses the traditional concerns in public administration with 

blic Secto 8 staffing function of public organizations, and labor relations in the 

hum D rego t. Courses are also offered in manpower development and the use of 

Sources ripae »raduates concentrating in this field typically work in human 
ministration at some level of government. 


TELR 
COMMUNICATION 


is S MANAGEMENT 
Slang d is designed f 
Nformary; “tious capa 
a in, Pa 
he re tion Within an 


or public managers who will find it valuable to under- 
bilities of telecommunications to organize and utilize 


organization, to appreciate the policy issues involved in 
ind ulation of teleco pp p } 
ures of tele 


mmunications, and to be conversant with the terminology 
communication systems. 
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Internships 

Students with little or no professional experience are strongly encouraged 
an internship during the degree program. There are many opportunities 
Washington area for intern experiences in federal agencies, county an 
government agencies, and the quasi-public sector. The Department assists! 
dents in securing appropriate internships; students are also encouraged ye 
internships on their own initiative. A substantial effort is made to relaté 
intern experience to the student’s academic program. Internships may be pä 
unpaid and may be taken for credit or not for credit. To receive academic 
students must have completed 9 credit hours in the degree program. In ge 
internships for credit involve 15—20 hours of work per week for 14 weeks 
see Government Intern Scholarship Program under Special Programs; bel 


to! 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 


The Master of Science in Information Systems Technology provides pre 
for a career in the application of computers to the data and information prob 
found in organizations today. The program emphasizes a practical unde i 
ing of contemporary design and implementation approaches utiliz 
development of computer-based systems. " 
The program consists of 51 semester hours of course work and a compl". 
sive examination. Course work includes 21 hours of undergraduate preredil 
and 30 hours of graduate courses, including 6 hours of electives. Certain pi 
uisites may be waived on the basis of the student's prior background. In ad 
prerequisites may be satisfied by certain graduate-level courses as determin 
consultation with the designated faculty advisor. 


Degree Requirements | 

1. Twenty-one semester hours of prerequisite courses in the following% 
Programming languages, assembly language programming, computer ea 
architecture, data structures, systems analysis, operating systems, data 
nications, database systems, and mathematics. 

2. Completion of 30 semester hours of graduate course work with aca 
point index of 3.0, including the following courses plus 6 semester 0 f 
electives: Mgt 280, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288. j 

3. Successful completion of a written Master's Comprehensive Exam 


MASTER OF TAXATION 


Í 
The Master of Taxation degree is designed to prepare students for careat 
professionals in public accounting, private industry, and government. 
gram of study provides a thorough understanding of the tax laws an 
application. It also supplies the necessary foundation for a broad appree 
the business environment. 

The program consists of 60 semester hours of course work, of which 27 
may be waived if comparable study has been completed prior to admi ø 
semester hours of the minimum program of 33 hours of course work "i 
awarded as advanced standing. 

The program of study consists of two levels. 


3 


First Level: Common Body of Knowledge Courses (30 semester hours) 


Accy 201, 202, 211, 297; BAd 220, 240; Econ 217; Mgt 205, 218, 270. 
These courses must be completed prior to enrollment in Second-Leve 
except Accy 297, which must be taken in the last semester of the pro à 
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thes 

ec ; : adie 1: $ 
iria requirements, except Accy 297, may be satisfied by evidence of 
ree ul completion of com 


i lons, Fj parable work at other regionally accredited institu- 
; or e] Irst-Level courses may not be taken to satisfy Second-Level requirements 
| ectives. : . 

; 


Second Leve] 


y Required Courses (21 hours) 

1, 262, 263, 264, 265, 269 (Accy 225 may be replaced by another 
a accountancy course if the student has successfully completed 
| “OMparable Wc oth 


- Electi rk at another regionally accredited institution.) 
tect (9 hours) 


e S E a r ; . 
advisor, Courses are to be selected in consultation with the designated faculty 
3. Requi í 
This Med Common Body of Knowledge Course (3 hours) 
Semester "^" Accy 297, is a required capstone course. It must be taken in the last 
MASTE 
Tey R OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 
aste : d : , 
desi n 8r of Urban and Regional Planning is a professional degree program 


: 8S preparat; 
Private Preparation fc 
broad Sona Public sectors 
and to "ation to deve 


r a broad range of professional careers in both the 
The 50-semester-hour course of study provides a 
lop competence in planning theory and methodology 


n Tegional 2176 the analytical ability and creativity necessarv for solving urban 
ning Solut; problems, Emphasis is placed on the formulation of realistic plan- 
, utions and the 


practice of urban and regional planning. 


€ degree is; 
follow; Bree 18 awarded by vote of the faculty after satisfactory completion of the 
8 requirements. 


1 Th 
TP Tee s ae r 
ited Colle ©mester hours of macroe 


th Be or ur 


conomics completed at a regionally accred- 
e Program 


liversity prior to admission or within the first two semesters of 
| “TC Course. fae 
212, 215 Ho (32 semester hours): U&RP 201, 202, 203, 207, 208, 210, 211, 
3 A fi : 
: ield TONES . . iSi 
2 ix ii Concentration, with a minimum of 9 semester hours. 
"* dee ester hours of elective courses. 
p nal ‘mum of three m 
Y fac eXperience in p] 
ulty advisor : 


Writt COTON : 
Se "ei este S Comprehensive Examination following completion of 


onths full-time (or equivalent) supervised profes- 
anning, with an acceptable written report approved 


all coup 


Usually esis (3 Semester 
Plements the 


Whi) 
ter hon the typical progra 
lepend; ' Tequirements n 
‘n8 upon the stud 
fields 
: af lCentration 
Stu : 
lon. A us I$ required to develo 
-Course a ast Consist of 
* ax Squence, Thet 
TOje their synt 
ects, Instruction is - 


hours) based on the candidate's research; the thesis 
chosen field of concentration. 


m of study, including the thesis, comprises 50 semes- 
iay be reduced to a minimum of 45 semester hours, 
ent's background and professional experience. 


p a field in an area of professional specializa- 
a minimum of 9 semester hours, including a required 
wo courses include the field's theories, concepts, and 
esis and application by means of case studies and 
ailable in the following fields. 
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HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The fundamental elements of community development are explored in thisf 
including housing, community facilities, fiscal policy, urban ec onomics 
neighborhood dynamics. Emphasis within the courses of instruction is on 
lem identification and analysis and on plan and program formulation. spot 
ization in this field provides excellent preparation for professional plan 
positions in the public and private sectors. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DESIGN 


The field of community planning and design is concerned with improvill 
relationship between people and the environment. From an understand 
users’ needs and perceptions, students develop and apply their aestheti@? 
bilities and creative skills in problem solving. The process, theory, priff 
and techniques of community design form the basis for preparing an 
plans that are physical manifestations of a community's goals and aspi 
The field prepares students for applying this “social art" in a wide - 
public and private planning positions. | 
| 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


This program is designed to foster an understanding of the historic attrib 
architecture and landscape, from the extraordinary monument to the m 
uitous of patterns; developing skills to document, assess, and protect out w 
legacy; and acquiring a sensitivity to design and planning issues cen 
managing the forces of growth and change within a historic context. «fl 
is examined as process, involving a wide range of participants, that snp 
complexion, focus, and concrete goals. The ability to solve problems 1B 
vation is emphasized over any set of administrative or political proc 


SPECIALIST IN HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Students with a master's degree in an approved related field or with 
degree and managerial experience may undertake studies leading to thed 
Specialist in Health Services Administration. This program serves peop! 
plan to begin a career in management, policy-making, or planning in the 
health services or who wish to supplement previous graduate study 
services administration. 

Most students with adequate preparation in health services administrat 
related management field should be able to complete the requirements 
taking a 30-semester-hour program of study. Those lacking specializ 
tion will need additional course work, depending on career goals. Field 
ence assignments, if required, are in addition to the 30-semester-hour 

Individual programs will be developed in consultation with a faculty 
on the basis of the student's educational background, experience, an 
professional objectives. 

All students must take at least one doctoral-level seminar in health 
administration (HSA 310 or 330) and complete a 3-semester-hour reses 
ect (HSA 270). The remaining hours may be taken in health services 8 
tion or other appropriate disciplines. 
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The pre-dissertation stage is based on an individual study plan develop 
the student under the guidance of the primary and supporting field 
during the first academic year. In the study plan the student must statel 
professional objectives, all proposed academic activities, methods of 
and a semester-by-semester schedule. | 

All students, regardless of the primary field of study, must include i 
study plan Mgt 390, Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Resear 
the multidepartmental course, 311, Seminar: Public-Private Sector Instit 
and Relationships. These courses should be taken during the first acade® 
after admission. Mgt 391, Methodological Foundations of Administrat 
search, must be taken at the end of course work. ; 

In addition to the evaluation methods proposed in the study plan, the Pf 
and supporting field advisors evaluate the student's progress at the end 
first and second semesters after admission, and thereafter at the end of thet 
semester of each academic year. A comprehensive evaluation of study 
activities for both the primary and supporting fields is the final pr 
pre-dissertation stage. 4 

As background, a student whose field is designated as Business A 
tion must demonstrate, either through prior academic experience or thi? 
proposed content of the doctoral study plan, a working knowledge of the 
pal content areas of business administration. 

Supporting fields may be chosen from other departments of the Uni 
student selecting a field outside of the School, however, must meet the 
and administrative requirements of the department involved. 

For more detailed information on the program and its administratio™ 
Handbook on the Doctoral Program, available in the Doctoral Progra 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


International Institute for Health Services Administration 


In recognition of special educational needs of students from other couP 
International Institute for Health Services Administration offers P' 
instruction designed to meet these needs at either the degree or certifica 

It is also equipped to enter into arrangements with principals 
systems in worldwide areas to assist in the preparation of teaching 
or the actual instruction of administrative personnel either abroad # 
University. 


Joint Master’s and Juris Doctor Degree Program 


In certain instances arrangements may be made for students to work 
rently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Cente! 
Master of Business Administration or Master of Public Administratii 
School of Government and Business Administration. Students must 
separately both to the National Law Center and to the School of Gove 
Business Administration and must meet all requirements in each 
gram. It is possible for a student to complete work for both degre? 
within four years. i 


Certification of Purchasing Managers 


The School of Government and Business Administration participates aig 
nationally recognized certification programs. The Certified Public 


Offi : 
er (CPPO National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
3 "8, 115 Hillwood Ave., Falls Church, Va 22046; the Certified Professional 


> Manager CPCM) is ad ; yN | Contr nageme 
: 4 VJ 1s administered by National Contract Management 
I SSoCiation Ber | s administered b onal Cx 


Thasi, 6728 Old Me Lean Village Dr., McLean, Va. 22101; the Certified 
[chasin Me Manager (CPM) is administered by the National Association of Pur- 


anagement, 496 Kinderkamack Rd., P.O. Box 418, Oradell, N.J. 07649. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Elliott School of International Affairs offers graduate and underg! 
programs to prepare individuals for an increasingly international and mi 
tional environment. The historical roots of the Elliott School can be traced 
to the establishment of the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Di 

in 1898. In 1966, the School separated from the School of Government, Bu 
and International Affairs to become an independent unit, the School p 
and International Affairs. In 1987, the name was changed to the 
International Affairs, and in 1988 the School was renamed in honor of je 
and Lloyd H. Elliott, the President of George Washington University from! 
1988. 


Academic Programs 


The Elliott School has undergraduate and graduate programs in int 
affairs, Latin American studies, and East Asian studies; an undergrad 
gram in Middle Eastern studies; and graduate programs in Russian a 
European studies, security policy studies, and science, technology, 89 
policy. Programs are multidisciplinary and emphasize both domestic and 
governmental policy. Course offerings draw heavily on the various 
departments of the University. 

Undergraduate programs are designed to foster a liberal education that 
on a solid understanding of major historical and contemporary issues Il 
tional affairs. The programs tend to have a broader base than a mai 
traditional academic discipline. 

Graduate programs lead to the degree of Master of Arts. Students 
higher level of competence in a world region or a discipline in pre 
professional employment in government or in international organizatioP*] 
cies, or business. 


REGULATIONS 
See Admissions; Registration; Fees and Financial Regulations; Regul? 


Attendance 


Students are held responsible for all of the work of the courses in whid 
tered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor before P 
made to make up the work missed. A student suspended for any cause 
attend classes during the period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 


Withdrawal without academic penalty after the end of the fifth week dl 
(fall or spring semester) is permitted only in exceptional cases (see 
page 48). 


THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The Elliott School offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Af 
fields of international affairs, East Asian studies (China or Japan), 
can studies, and Middle Eastern studies. 
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BtRANcE REQUIREMENTS 


d > 
pal character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 
contemplated are required. 


f Pititements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 
hool, shea Ptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
ua ns at least 15 units,* which must include four years of English; at 
ars of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 


ratory į > : 2 i 
s instruction: two years of social studies, one of which must be Ameri- 


Istory: E á r 
; and » yaar 5o itg : ; di : d 
lory algebra. one year of college-preparatory mathematics beyond introduc 


lege wor P" cipal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
iip dardized test scores submitted on College Board Achievement Tests in 
e Americ position and mathematics and on the Scholastic Aptitude Test, or on 
ltis n an College Testing battery, 
Jany ommended that the College Board examinations be taken in December 
ents for a on tests taken in the junior year may be submitted. Arrange- 
e llege iN the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with 
541.62 ^ Oard Admissions Testing Program, CN 6200, Princeton, N.J. 
e test ‘Not less than one month before the date of the tests. In applying for 


Mdmisgio n GPlicant should specify that the scores be sent to the Office of 
h Merican Eo Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
Ou] requ ollege Testing battery scores are also accepted. The applicant 
w America. that these scores be sent to the Office of Admissions directly from 
e @Pplicant College Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. It is recommended that 
Considerati take the tests in October of the senior year. 
ant wh "n Can be given to the adequacy of the qualifications of an appli- 
ents stated 1056 of unusual circumstances, does not present all the require- 
à ere. Appropriate scholastic aptitude tests may be prescribed. 
Miss; 
m with Advanced Standing 
à ag for admission of students transferring from other regionally ac- 
follow : 1m and universities and from other divisions of this University are 
Wivalent) "PDlicants who have accumulated at least 30 semester hours (or the 
ly May be demic credit at another regionally accredited college or univer- 
ents with mitted to the Elliott School of International Affairs as transfer 
^w of at je Advanced standing. Those who have achieved a quality-point 
Prete esa, 3.0 on a 4.0 scale in previous college work will be given 
A Durs o id mission, Applicants who have completed fewer than 30 semes- 
3 Avance, h nnne credit must meet entrance requirements for freshmen. 
thy ent Voces Ing may be awarded for properly certified courses for which 
he table ived à grade of C or above, provided ihat such courses are 
Pias, Base e culum requirements for the degree sought in the Elliott 
thioester hour, n Course work completed at a two-year college, no more than 
Alth School. credit may be applied as advanced standing toward a degree 
i fy 9 4 grade of D 
a : 


Wever poticu um re 
' ^? assigned a 
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in a course is not acceptable for transfer, the course may 
quirement. Credits earned with a grade of D will not, 
s advanced standing. 


Unit T 
| e 
than 120 sents a year's stud 


lxty-min dy in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not 
ute periods, or the equivalent, or prepared classroom work 
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The Elliott School reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whol 
part or to accept credit provisionally. 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript frot 
institution formerly attended sent directly to the Office of Admissions, 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 

Students wishing to transfer from another division of the University! 
degree program in the Elliott School must submit to the Office of Ad 
formal application for transfer and must be in good academic standing! 
cumulative quality-point index of 2.5 or above at the time of transfer. 
mum of 45 semester hours earned as a nondegree student in the Di 
Continuing Education may be applied toward a degree in this School. 

All transfer students must satify the residence and course requireme 
degrees awarded by the Elliott School. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


Academic Work Load 


bo 


The normal academic work load for a full-time student is 15 "——— 
full-time student not on probation may take a course load of up to 1755 
hours. A student with a strong academic record may take up to 18 seres | 
with the approval of the dean. Students on probation are limited to 1*7 


Scholarship Requirements 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) 120 semester 
90 semester hours if the student qualifies for the special 90-sem! 
program) of passing grades (courses in exercise and sport activities 
included in the required hours); and (2) a cumulative quality-point indé 
least 2.0. | 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The name of every student who attains a 3.50 quality-point index in cou 
is placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance 0D 
limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 sem 
and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester hous 
period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a summer 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


A student whose cumulative quality-point index (QPI) is less than 2.0 bil 
1.0 any time after having enrolled in a minimum of 24 semester hours # 
on probation: “First Probation” for the initial semester, “Second a 
continued on probation for a second semester. For part-time students 
enrolled in summer sessions, a “semester” is interpreted to mean a ti 
in which at least 12 semester hours have accrued. A student on P 
limited to no more than 13 semester hours of course work per senes, 
A student who resumes a cumulative QPI of 2.0 or more after a first o 
semester on probation is removed from probationary status, Failure t9 
cumulative QPI of 2.0 after two successive semesters on probation ý 
suspension. The Dean’s Council may continue a student on probation 
tory progress is demonstrated during the probation period. 
A student whose cumulative QPI falls below 1.0 any time after having 
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à minim 


um of 24 semester 
Spended. 24 semester hours 


as a student in the Elliott School will be 


are suspended for poor schol 


arship may apply for readmission 
pse of one 


fall or spring semester. To be c onsidered for readmission, 
sence f t must submit evidence to the Dean’s Council of conduct during 
« n > = : a & 

10m the University which indicates that the student will profit from 


Mission - ^ 
admitted A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be 


COMPLETE) aL: 

p | LETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 

Nditions under w 
© assigned 


ip 


The grade of I must be changed no later than the last 


8 the : ie ation period for the fall or spring semester immediately follow- 
Complete that js o summer session in which the grade of I is assigned. An 
Ses of Well-doc, not changed within this period automatically becomes an F. In 
ent may joint] Cumented extenuating c ircumstances, an instructor and a stu- 
Me in Whic : Petition the dean, or the appropriate committee, for additional 
pbmitted wit 9 complete the work of the course. Such petitions should be 
Pistering for E the same period. The grade of I cannot be changed by re- 
1€ Course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere 
Sidence 
minim 


e 30 semeste 
his, me eted while 

ent applies 
antea e S transferring 


yth 
oMpleted w ean to purs 


r hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
registered in the Elliott School of International Affairs. 
to students transferring within the University as well 
from other institutions. Unless special permission is 


t to ue work elsewhere, the last 30 semester hours must be 
e Elliott Sx hool 


ys 
ent w : 
lay be reportat ose written or s 
tY Wor ed by the instructo 


demic 


poken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
ud , Without ac, rto the dean. The dean may assign supplemen- 
E ent, | e Work acader credit, varying in amount with the needs of the 
atge iba o TK prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 
ficiency i E mating of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up any such | 
’ ‘Nglish to the satisfaction of the dean. 


r , | 
Opportunity to make practical use of the knowl- i 
e classroom. 1 Jndergraduates who have completed at least | 


e fi T$ are eligi : 
l fielq of the are eligible to arrange internships for credit. Academic work in 
Aternshi Internship js required. 


; Ss Diuat 

sible " are available in the 

e or Ocating the 
8'Vices Center 


private and public sectors. Students are re- ! 
Ir own internships; listings are posted in the GWU 
Sulatig 


avel and study abroad. Those wishing to study 
ademic advisor and the study-abroad advisor. Stu- 
an $ prior approval for any plan of study abroad if the 


ir ac 
1e de 
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credit earned is intended to apply to the degree program in which Ù 
registered. A catalogue or other description of the foreign institution V 
program must be presented for consideration together with detailed d 
of the courses to be taken. See Study Abroad Programs, page 166. 


Pass/No Pass Option 


A student in the Elliott School of International Affairs who has a cum 
quality-point index of 2.5 or better may, with the approval of an advisor | 
dean, take one course per semester and receive a grade of P, Pass, or NP 
which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not be reflect 
cumulative grade average. A student must sign up for such an option 8 
tion. Under no circumstances may a student change from pass/no pass. 
graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Courses in the 
major (except those in which the grade of P or NP is normally assign 

be taken on a pass/no pass basis. A transfer student may not elect to ta") 
on a pass/no pass basis until the second semester of enrollment in the v 
Students in the School of International Affairs may take no more € 
in which the grade of P or NP is assigned, including those in which the if 
or NP is normally given and those taken in any other college, school, | 
of the University prior to transferring to the Elliott School. 


Additional Requirements for the 90-Semester-Hour Program 


Exceptional students may, when registered as freshmen or sophomores 
the dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs for admission t0 
90-semester-hour degree program. Supporting evidence in the form of 
ment test scores, College-Level Examination Placement (CLEP) scott 
grades earned at George Washington University or any other instituti 
supplied. The dean, in consultation with the Dean's Council, wil 
eligibility for admission to the program, which takes place when 
enters the beginning of the junior vear. 

The basic assumption of this program is that the student can waive? 
semester hours of freshman or introductory requirements. in 
In addition to the general and curriculum requirements, students 
semester-hour program must fulfill the following requirements: y 
1. The student must receive grades of A in 50 percent of the total? 

and in 50 percent of the courses required in the major. 

2. The student must take at least 60 semester hours in courses beyo? 
group level (numbered above 100) 

3. The 90 semester hours of credit must be earned in actual course 
credit through advanced placement, special examinations, etc 
counted in the 90 semester hours required for graduation. 

Students who qualify for admission to the 90-semester-hour 0) 
encouraged to begin taking second-group courses (numbered 101-2 d 
as they are qualified to do so and should seek to obtain a waiver 
prerequisites in those disciplines in which they have a strong bae 


Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


For information on earning credit by examination or waiving curricul 
ments, see your academic advisor in the Elliott School. 


CURRICULUM RE 
1 Curricu 


QUIREMENTS 
Ment; stam requiremen 
[studie (crore In international affairs, Latin A 


ts for the first two years are outlined below Require 
merican studies, and East Asian 


Ching , 
hein iia orJapan) are outlined unde: the appropriate heading in Courses of 
Ho 
H English Engl 9 Or 10, and 11 6 
umanities AmCv 71—72; Art 31 32 or 71—72; Clas 108, 113; *litera- 
ture (American Chinese, East Asian, English, French 
German, Greek and 1 itin, Italian, Slavic, or Spanish 
Mus 3, 4; first- or second group philosophy courses; Rel 
H ES 9 
aNguage Chinese, Japanese, French. German, Hebrew, Italian, 
Math/Sci Russian, or Spanish 12 
Science BiSc 3—4 or 11—12; Chem 3—4 or 11—12; Geol 1-2; Math 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31: Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6, or 9—10; Stat 51, 
Social c. 33, or 91, and 105 or 129; 129, 130: 111, 112 6 
al Scienco. ‘ 
Science: Econ 11- 12; Hist 40 and 72; PSc 1,2 .......... 18 
lective: AEN 9 
Total 60 


SECO 

pori FIELDS OF STUDY 
n 

lan S can take à Secondary fiel 

T schools of the 

ake a second 

f Internation 


1 of study, such as business, economics, or 
University. Students from other schools of the 
ary field of study in international affairs in the 
al Affairs. See the brochure Secondary Fields of 


? in the Student Services Office. 

he GREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 
ir elliott s 3 ; 
lds of E ne offers degree programs leading to the Master of Arts in the 
ng and ast cm Studies, international affairs, Latin American studies, Rus- 

Public Policy Studies, security policy studies, and science, technology, 
DM ; 

SSION 

Dolar. QUIREMENTS 


ation 
opalo iterat a i lable from the Office of Graduate Admissions, Elliott 
artt, mission in fairs, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
ite Pa} © Study, Ag, ;ormally for the fall semester only and may be for full- or 
9 Tuary, Mission decisions are made on a rolling basis, beginning in 
admission must be submitted by February 1 for 
E January 15 is the deadline for applicants for fellow- 
mission applications from international students. 


9 se " : 
15.6 jnsuag me — hours of literature in any foreign language, this cannot be used to 
lan st requi ent. 
: Udi lred for Pac xs » 
1 dies (Japan Km Asian studies (China focus) majors; Japn 3—4 is required for East 
"nes American stt majors. Greek and Latin are not acceptable for international affairs 

not Biven for ‘a > ies majors must include Spanish 

*xercise and Sport activities courses. 


"EEG 
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In selecting applicants with the best prospects for success, the Admis 
Committee is most interested in the following: a bachelor's degree fro! 
accredited college or university; a B average or better in a relevant undergi? 
major; scores on the general test of the Graduate Record Examination 
percentile or higher on the verbal, quantitative, and analytical sections); 
letters of recommendation; and a concise and pertinent essay. 

International Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate program shoul 
clude background courses corresponding to the undergraduate major in 
tional affairs at this University or some other relevant social science p 
the case of major deficiencies in the social sciences or international reli! 
additional course work may be specified beyond the minimum requirem 
the master's degree. The student's particular responsibilities will be indi 
the letter of admission to the program and in the course of subsequent 
tion with an assigned faculty advisor. ! 

East Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in a pertinent field is T% 
For the concentration in Chinese language and literature, the underg?! 
program should include 24 semester hours of Chinese language study | 

Latin American studies—The applicant's undergraduate program sho" 
clude background courses corresponding to an undergraduate major 
American studies at this University, or equivalent. Majors in other fields 
considered for admission provided that undergraduate course work ! 
Spanish or Portuguese and sufficient course work in one of the following 
anthropology, economics, geography and regional science, Hispanic li 
history, and political science. 

Russian and East European Studies—An undergraduate major in à 
field is required. The undergraduate program should include the f 
courses, or equivalent: Hist 145, 146; PSc 131 or 168; Slav 1-2 and 3-4 

Science, Technology, and Public Policy—Undergraduate majors in 8 
life, or physical science, or in engineering are eligible for admission, 
those lacking adequate preparation in relevant social sciences, particu 
nomics, may be required to take additional courses; such requirements 
indicated in the letter of admission to the program. we 

Security Policy Studies—An undergraduate background similar t0 
cified above for International Affairs would be appropriate. Working & 
in the military or national security fields might compensate in part of 
quate academic preparation. A background in economics or quantitative 
skills would also be helpful. 


of 


Readmission 


A graduate student who has not been continuously enrolled, or on 8 
leave of absence or inactive status, must file an application for readim! 
semester before planning to return to school. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Programs leading to the Master of Arts degree vary in their requirement 
programs offer an option that requires a minimum of 24 semester 

approved graduate work plus the successful completion of a thesis; e 
must register for 6 semester hours of thesis research (LAff 299-300) 
programs require a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate course f 
may include a thesis. The Security Policy Studies program does not have 
option; the Chinese language and literature concentration of the pas 
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Studi 
les " : i ( : 
taken in gram requires the thesis option. Under all programs, course work is 
B Can idet er to prepare for the Master's Comprehensive Examinations. 
Happ ates for the degree of Master of Arts are required to submit an advisor- 


frui, Plan of studies (comprehensive fields, supporting course work, tool 
Tesi nt, etc.) to tl 


idence 1e office of the dean by the end of the first semester in 
as compl en 8 degrees are awarded by vote of the faculty after the student 
felecteqy E ed the required course work and an acceptable thesis (if one is 
the Masters Satisfied the foreign language or tool requirement, and has passed 
Í nder s s Comprehensive Examinations. 
unted (4l circumstances second-group courses (numbered 101—200) may 
0 


appr ward the master’s degree when registration for graduate credit has 
Ing Oved at the beginning of the course by the curriculum advisor, the 


0j s 
dua crea the dean. The student who takes an undergraduate course for 
dua ; 


aduate is expected, by arrangement with the instructor, to do work at the 
itha evel in addition to the 


Sem regular work of the course. Normally, no more 
fin the , ester h 


linen: ours of second-group courses may be taken for graduate credit 
5 n for gra S er-hour program, and no more than 9 semester hours may be 
leis the uate credit in the 36-semester-hour program. (An exception to this 
Dh Case of students who select one or more fields in history; they may take 
Program) Ne ond-group courses in the 30-hour program and 12 in the 36-hour 
ÜWard a n 9 Work counted toward a bachelor's degree may also be counted 
A l mast aster’s degree, 
Pears of their 5 degree candidates must complete degree requirements within five 
Ntinue he Mission to the program. A student who is unable temporarily to 
ear, xtensign i of studies may request a leave of absence not to exceed one 
a stanco b eyond the five-year period may be granted in exceptional 
Urs of adi, ut the student will be required to register and pay for 6 credit 
No credi is e and Research each semester. 
NCept fort 8 Branted for work done in al 
he Curricu] 9 thesis, which m 
edit May ut advisor and the dean. No more than 6 semester hours of graduate 
f the y A accredited institutions or another division 
and these may be acc epted only under limited conditions of 
: ' and relevance to the student’s program. 
TTiculum Require 


2 


ments 


require ; 
; in duirements for the master's programs are listed under the appro- 
, die, atin® in Courses of Instruction—International Affairs; East Asian 
®chno} By and cen Studies; Russian and East European Studies; Science, 
x ' *hd Public Policy: and Security Policy Studies. 
À Requirements 
Mo t d 
e 
Monstrare °° Programs, 


? a read] a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts must 
ud a Moder, ing knowledge (certified by the relevant language depart- 
Y Of the fie] m foreign language that has an appropriate literature for the 

^ lage ap à tudents in regional programs must demonstrate their ability 
ege Not o à Opriate to the study of the specific region. If a student selects a 
À er egre m" by the University, a testing fee of $50 will be charged. A 
lglis © Candidate whose native language is not English may select 
Imi, mination © requirement with the approval of the advisor and the dean. 
Nistereq al which will test high-level reading and writing proficiency, is 

y the English for International Students program. 
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Candidates in the fields of security policy studies and science, technolog 
public policy may substitute statistics for a foreign language. This req 
may be met by demonstration of proficiency (i.e., grades of B or better) at 
of Stat 105, 112, 183, or 197. The tool requirements of the science, t 
and public policy field may also be fulfilled by proficiency in PAd 296. 

Candidates in international affairs may petition the dean to substitute 
for a foreign language. The primary basis for approving such petitions 
relevance of the statistical skills to the student's thesis research. 

The language or tool examination should normally be taken before the st 
has completed the first 15 hours of work; it must be taken before the com 
sive examination. No student may take the language or tool examina 
than three times. Courses taken to fulfill the tool requirement are not cout! 
the semester-hour requirement for a master’s degree, nor may they bet 
Pass/No Pass basis. 


Master’s Comprehensive Examinations 


In addition to course examinations, the candidate must pass We o 
Comprehensive Examinations covering the chosen fields of study. Ex 

are scheduled twice a year (in November and April) and should be take?! f 
the last semester of course work or shortly after the completion of all p% 
course work. The student must have a 3.0 grade-point average in order tof 
Comprehensive Examinations. If there is a lapse of time between compa 
course work and the examination, the student must be enrolled cont 

during this period. It should be understood that course work constitulé 
partial preparation for the Master’s Comprehensive Examinations. 

is expected to pursue a program of additional reading in each of thé 
fields, in accordance with the advice of the faculty member resp0? 
instruction in that field. A student who fails to pass any part of the 
Comprehensive Examination may, in exceptional circumstances, an " 
approval of the department and the dean, repeat the examination at 
scheduled examination date. If the student fails a second time, no f 
tunity to take the examination is permitted. 


we 
f 


Scholarship Requirements 


Grades for graduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, 
Credit; I, Incomplete; IP, Progress; W, Authorized Withdrawal; 42 
authorized Withdrawal. Courses taken to satisfy degree requirements? 
taken on a Credit (CR) basis, with exception of Thesis Research. 

Graduate students are required to maintain a minimum cumulative 
point index (QPI) of 3.0. Students whose cumulative QPI falls below 3 ith 
time after having completed at least 9 semester hours will be given an 
semester in which to raise the QPI above 3.0. Those who fail to bring" 
over 3.0 at the end of the additional semester will not be allowed to 
the program. For part-time students and those enrolled in summer $ 
semester is interpreted to mean a time interval in which at least 9 semesl 
have accrued. 

A master's candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present f 
consideration by the Dean's Council as to why he or she should be 
continue in the program of studies. 

Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incomp! 
(Authorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol I indicates thata” 
tory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's " 
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~ 
4 c the required work of the course. Except for thesis research courses, an 
y Plet E Cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year. An Incom- 
y the stude isnot made up by the end of one calendar year remains as a grade of I on 
Cours Ds record, An Incomplete cannot be removed by reregistering for the 
/ hensive Ex student will be permitted to register for courses or take the Compre- 
| tecord, xaminations if there are more than two Incompletes outstanding on the 
A 
Pronk or onat Who fails to meet the established deadlines for completion of course 
j d an e ements of the program (e.g., comprehensive examinations) and is 
P’eister for g "ension may be required by the dean and the Dean’s Council to 
ithe Work j credit hours of graduate Reading and Research for each semester that 
is elinquent. 


‘The Thesis 


; e thesi : 
S subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effective 


egrat; : 
Thesis Ron With the course work. A student will not be permitted to register for 
ted to the rr (LAff 299—300) until the thesis subject has been formally submit- 
Uiremente + S office. Some programs, such as international affairs, set specific 
by the me 8 In order to qualify to write a thesis. The subject must be approved 
member an of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written, a second 
[irector Th S faculty who will serve as a reader, and the student's program 
Rd one oth thesis in its final form must have the approval of the thesis director 
Stude no ow Teader, and two copies must be presented to the dean by the | 
Copies f om than the date announced in the University Calendar. Printed 
ate availab] ailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis 
Yment i in the dean’s office, 
Ofr ig lo tuition for thesis research entitles the candidate, during the period 
reader, In c n, to the advice and direction of the thesis director and the other 
ollm ase a thesis is unfinished, the student must maintain continuous 
the thesis emg is allowed one calendar year to complete it. If the preparation of 
for the & ti ends beyond the additional calendar year, the student must register 
Ours of thesis again and p 


Sp ay tuition as for a repeated course. 
CAL PROGRAMS 
aste; 
lhe Eliot of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program 
nter 


us, in Offer; ool of International Affairs cooperates with the National Law | 
tis Doctor A ng à program of study leading to the degrees of Master of Arts and | 
s% the ation "rn ent must be accepted for admission by both the Elliott School 
"me tj al Law Center. Applications should be made separately but at the | 
the Elliott School and the Center should be notified that the 
lati choo] ^ in the combined program. The student will be admitted to 
Ona] or the academic year following the first year of study at the 
Th se work for 4, Since the National Law Center stipulates that the first year 
e Juris Doctor degree must be taken as a unit. 


aste 

y To i 

Stam at ^ inm degree program normally consists of the 30-semester-hour 
Ulfills C "udes a thes 


dii B Tequir; ? requirements for the Master of Arts degree as well as 
late Course von Juris Doctor degree. Up to 6 semester hours of 
ka t e stud E completed as part of the Juris Doctor curriculum and 

8t of A. ent’s degree program may be approved for transfer toward the | 
ome of the course work required for the Master of Arts 
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degree program may be applicable toward the Juris Doctor degree requirem 
Students will be registered in both the Elliott School and the National Law 
and must maintain this concurrent registration until all degree req 
have been completed. All work for this combined degree program mi 
completed in five years, unless an extension of time is granted by the 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of specialized grt 
study and research within the Elliott School of International Affairs. Cou! 
the Institute are drawn from a variety of academic areas and thus provi”! 
interdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet Union, Eastern Europi 
East Asia, and of the Communist movement within and among the coum 
these areas. Faculty members conduct seminars and reading courses P 
disciplines of economics, geography, history, language and literature, # 
political science. Research work is integrated with the teaching pr 

The Institute's offerings are intended especially for students prepari i 
Master of Arts in the fields of East Asian studies, international atie 
Russian and East European studies, or in the fields of economics, isto 
political science, with specialization in Sino-Soviet studies. if 

Doctoral candidates in political science will take their Sino-Soviet work 
form of appropriate subfields in preparation for the general examinations 
discipline; doctoral candidates in history are expected to take at least 
four fields for the degree in the history of the countries of their special 
work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is under the general® 
sion of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Consultative CO 
designated by the Graduate School direct the work of each student upon s 
sion to degree candidacy. A faculty member of the Institute will er. 
to the candidate. The candidate's committee will be formed from mem 
selected disciplinary department. Language requirements will depen 
discipline of concentration. Candidates should consult the departme® 
they are taking their degree. 


Center for International Science and Technology Policy 


The Center, established in 1970 as the Graduate Program in Science, TI 
and Public Policy, has become a locus for the exchange of informational 
In addition to overseeing the M.A. program in this area, the Center 
seminars and meetings, sponsors research, and hosts visitors from else 
the United States and abroad. Recent seminar speakers have included 
advisors to the President and the chairman of the House Committee 0% 


and Technology. 


Space Policy Institute " 
ry Jd 7 : , " . i 
The George Washington University established the Space Policy Ind 
center of objective competence in an important area of national m 

national activity. The Institute focuses on policy issues related to ciV 4. 
activities and their interactions with national security space pro pos 
ducts research on space policy issues and organizes seminars, syl h 
conferences. f 
5 I 
Study Abroad Programs I 
Study abroad programs for the academic year are currently available Wi 
France, Germany, Japan, China, and Peru. Students who wish to stl l 
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f ties not m 


entioned T 
With les here 


should check with the office of the dean. Credits earned 
Washington ole grades are transferable toward the appropriate degree at George 
f ously, n University, provided there is no duplication of work done previ- 
Í the appro Programs of study abroad must be approved on the required forms by 
tion may gee faculty and administrative personnel before departure. Informa- 
Study à rena from the Study Abroad Office, Stuart Hall, Room 102. 

on ummer ad is available at varying locations during the summer. Information 
Nouncem Programs abroad is available in the GW Summer Sessions An- 

ent and through the Division of Continuing Education. 


* 
IV] 
Ps SION or CONTINUING EDUCATION 
Asson pean A.O. Smith 
Asistan Dean G.E. Jones 


eans B,J. Moreland, G.E. Schou 
INTRODUCTION 


e Divia; 

educ ion of Continuing Education provides credit courses and continuing 
Schoo] Programs by administering the off-campus programs of the collegeand 
ence i x University. The Division also sponsors noncredit courses, confer- 
Progr, A he Itutes, and seminars and workshops, as well as several certificate 
adult Spe meet the personal and continuing professional education needs of 
of th E Programs of study may be developed in response to specific needs 
design d reet and business communities. The Division includes a center 

tion Prove the flow of science communications information. The staff 


orD grams includes members of the full-time faculty of 


: vision pro 
: V I 
sional cop Y and 


academically qualified part-time lecturers from the profes- 
T imunity, yq I I 
Visi uL , : ? i TF 
and erson cn works closely with education directors, public school officials, 


OUSE of nel administr 
ing Brou stu y for conti 
'ecentj, P8 Tom Bovernr 


Other off. xPanded Cryst 


Mpus Ocati 
0 zatior 
ir hern Vi 


ators in government, business, and industry to develop 
nuing education students. In c ooperation with sponsor- 
nent and business, the Division offers courses at the 
al City Education Center in Arlington, Virginia, and 
, atons in the District of Columbia and suburban Maryland 
Nod Bx The Division also offers, through its Tidewater Center, 
vore and Meine in various disciplines at locations in the Hampton, 
om hops is avail b Beach area. A wide range of conferences, seminars, and 

Munity, able to organizations and individuals from the professional 


Any Organ; 
ye ora cation Interested in having the Division organize and conduct a 
Ision Prehensive educational program should contact the Dean of the 
! he aca Ontinuing Education. 
Urges. T emic standards of the Univ 
Crediti 9 Division of Continuin 
grams B eeNCy, the Middle 
ted jus Offered th 


ersity are maintained in off-campus credit 
g Education is accredited by its regional 
States Association of Colleges and Schools. All 
oard is iVieinr eh the University's off-campus programs and adminis- 
leg, of Ustees Sion are approved through the procedure authorized by the 
ees are Bran ànd the Charter granted by the Congress of the United States. 
nted through the faculties of the degree-granting schools and 
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colleges of the University. Credit earned through off-campus study conf 
academic standards throughout the University. All Division off-campus 
ings in Maryland are approved by the Maryland State Board for Higher 
tion; those in Virginia are approved by the Commonwealth of Virginia CO 
Higher Education. 

Except as outlined below, all general University regulations apply to 
in the Division of Continuing Education. In addition, Division students 
subject to special requirements of the school or college through which 
taking courses. 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE IN OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAM! 


Students wishing to be admitted as candidates in an off-campus degree P 
may obtain application forms from the school concerned, the Division © 
tinuing Education, one of the University’s off-campus representatives: 
education officer of their agency or installation. 
NONDEGREE STUDENTS 
f, 
Off-campus credit courses may be taken by nondegree students who me^ 
prerequisites prescribed by the department concerned. Formal Universit 
mission is not required at the time of registration in off-campus course ` 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES dh 


Dropping an Off-Campus Course—A student may drop a cour 
academic penalty during the first third of the semester (first through zM 
meetings) by completing an Off-Campus Change Slip that has been signee 
instructor and submitting it to the appropriate University representative 
drawal from a course without academic penalty after this period requi 
proval of a written request accompanied by the completed change 
submission to the appropriate dean. 

A student must follow these procedures in order to drop any course: 
the instructor of the intention to drop a course does not constitute Y 
withdrawal. The instructor indicates on the change slip whether the s just 
passing. The effective date of withdrawal and decisions regarding I€ 
determined by the appropriate dean. Failure to follcw the proper P 
results in the recording of a failing grade and, regardless of the time of 
nuance, does not relieve the student of financial responsibility for thé 
course. Off-Campus Change Slips may be obtained from the instructob 
tion education office, or the Student Services office of the Division of 
Education. 


sit 


DEGREE PROGRAMS ; 
The following degree programs are offered off campus. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences* ‘ 


Master of Arts with fields and concentrations in administrative science 
in commerce, criminal justice, legislative affairs, security manage™ 

communication K 
Master of Forensic Science 


* For program information, see the field concerned under Courses of Instruction: 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Sch : 
fasten Engineering and Applied Science* 
ster of Sp neering Administration 
tions) : Cience 
' Compute 
Scho. sional De 
00] of Educat 
‘Aster of 
Curriculum 
cation, 
education 
Qs ^ 
icio, cation with a major field in secondary education 
Ra pocia ist with major fields in administration, higher education, 
ce development 


Aster of of International Affairs: 
Uro Arts with major fields in security policy studies, Russian and East 
pean studies : 1 


DIV: 


SION PROGRAMS 


he Di y =a Tm p i 

ER 

ind the lon of Continuing E 

Jive, activities of the Ce 

nun; Sity tudents, the 
Cation Studies. 


r science, information management, operations research 
grees (Engineer and Applied Scientist) 

ion and Human Developmentt 

rts in Education and Human Development with major fields in 
and instruction. early childhood special education, higher ed- 
uman resource development, supervision, transitional spec ial 


Elliott me 


ducation administers off-campus degree programs 
nter for Career Education and Workshops, the Office of 
Office of Conferences and Institutes, and Science Com- 


ENTER 

F E c 

C OR CAREER EDUCATION AND WORKSHOPS (CCEW) 
lona] Provides a 


broad spec f se 
Career; ad spectrum of se 
l-leve] ne Oriented education. 

ecia]i eer Certificate 


st ; 
» landscape desig 


rvices focusing on innovative, nontradi- 
Among CCEW programs are noncredit, gradu- 
programs to prepare the legal assistant, publication 
ner, fund raising administrator, administrative man- 
'SSion , am executive, information systems specialist, public relations pro- 
n° the certi dShington representative. Other programs are designed to pre- 
edit mini ed employee benefit specialist, certified financial planner, and 
MAT, G "Mor. Credit courses and test review courses (for CLEP, EIT, FSE, 
Works Ops a SAT, MAT, MCAT, and Basic Real Estate) are offered as well. 
* infor od. and short-term courses provide the opportunity for individuals to 
MDUter aalen innovations in their fields. Courses focus on advances in 
i anageriay and train participants to increase personal effectiveness, 
*0n-maki ‘ we expertise, reinforce leadership ability, identify practical 
velop ng skills, broaden understanding of systems and concepts, and 
Mal Dey erstanding of financial, political, and social strategies. The Profes- 
Program, designed to enhance the skills, productivity, and 
A M ha m organization's employees, can provide these workshops, 
CEW nd noncredit courses on site or through interactive television. 
undergraduate certific ate programs that combine academic credit 
9y Columbian College of Arts and Sciences with skill develop- 
S, and Com e programs include Supervisory Specialist, Communication 
Puter and Information Systems. 


DO! of Engineerin 


: and Applied Science Bulletin. 
Or ven Tmation, see th 


e section of this Bulletin on the School of Education and Human 


àm inf 
Ormati > 4 < 
mation, see the field concerned under Courses of Instruction. 


with major fields in electrical engineering (communica- 
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The Center is the site of the University's Continuing Education for W 
(CEW) program, which has provided counseling and educational se 
women in transition since 1964. Participants benefit from many CEW P 
which currently include group and individual counseling services accredi 
the International Association of Counseling Services, Inc. CEW also d 
series of special-interest courses focusing on issues confronting women. 
complete listing of services, courses, and programs, see the CCEW sched! 
classes. 


OFFICE OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


The Office of University Students (OUS) makes on-campus credit course 
able to those who are not currently degree candidates at this University 
students, often employed in government or industry, may be taking y 
enhance their career potential or as a matter of personal interest. Thef 
candidates for higher degrees at other institutions, sent here for speci je 
part of a graduate program. They may be undergraduates matricula 
where, taking courses for transfer to their own institution. D 

All courses except those restricted to medical and law students and 
the Departments of Accountancy, Business Administration, and Manag 
Science are open to OUS students, provided they have sufficient prep 
determined by the academic departments. Students wishing to take € ! 
and applied science courses should consult the School of Enginee 
Applied Science Bulletin. y 

Registration in a given course may be denied OUS students whenz 
needed for degree candidates. OUS students are not eligible to registef í 
or dissertation research nor for continuous enrollment or leave of a 
requires a minimum registration of 3 semester hours per semester 
except in special circumstances as approved by the dean. 


Entrance Requirements 


An academic background appropriate for the program of studies contem? 
required. In addition, the applicant who has previously attended this 
college or university must be in good standing at that institution. An 
who has been suspended from any educational institution for poor 9 
will not be considered for admission for one calendar year after the @ ed 
of the suspension. An applicant who has been denied undergraduate 
within this University will not be considered for admission as 8 
student for the same semester for which the application was denied: 
Applications for admission through OUS for a fall or spring semester 
obtained from and returned to the Office of Admissions. There is nO u^ i 
fee. For admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 
24—25. For information on registration, please refer to the Schedule 9 


[ 
Regulations 
See Admissions, Registration, Fees and Financial Regulations, and 
Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint themselvoi c 
$ 


regulations concerning attendance and withdrawal (pages 46 and i 

lowing specifically apply to all students registered through OUS: 
Last day to add a class for credit—end of second week of classes gf 

Last day to drop a class for credit or to withdraw from the Un! h 
end of the seventh week of classes. 

Equivalent amounts of time apply to the summer sessions. 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


A r ADEMIC WORK L AD 

H l'or OUS 

f Year is not dents, the normal academii work load during the regular academic 

1 hours c more than 10 semester hours for a student employed more than 20 
f Duringth Week ànd not more than 18 semester hours for a full-time student 

f Sessi ? summer a student may t 


take a maximum of two courses during any one 


' "XCeptions to these limits must be approved by the dean. 


SCH 
JLARSHIP REQUIREMEN rs 
tude 
^ ont ai a Ms 
ismisge Who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of OUS mav be 
| available lh ihe the Universitv. A statement of scholarship requirements is 
| l'ecorg. Sch i e office of the dean. All grades received in OUS remain on the 
Grade. Olarship requirements are based on the total record 


e taken on Se page 46. There is no limitation on the number of courses that may 
on à pass/no 


pass basis in OUS; however, there may be a limit on the 

Can be transferred to fulfill degree requirements. 

NCOM 
""MPLETE/A y pr 
^ TE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 

Itions " à 

drawal) hr gd whic h the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorized With- 

angine © assigned are described on page 46 

One y ar) Ban Incomplete 

that is Within Which the ur 


0 C © 
8 ange 7 
Ndent’. fco" W 


The instructor normally sets a period (maximum of 
icompleted work must be made up. An Inc omplete 
ithin one calendar vear remains as a grade of I on the 


5 


, ang a RAM OF STUDIES 

e n . 
dro pin the Office of University Students 
exc, ~ Uses (see Withdrawal, I 


wi Tansfer With) prov! of the de 
cant the approval the Į niversity—Transfer to or from OUS may be made only 
Qus cy willbe. of the deans conc erned. Application for transfer to degree 
idm; "upon request re only after the c ompletion of at least one semester in 
Ission. "a a rom the college or school to which the student is seeking 
ii. s oft ah wishing to transfer to degree candidacy must meet the 
Yoft e stude ege or school to which they are applying. It is the respon- 

et ang t ent to consult the ¢ ollege or school concerning conditions to be 


A student may not change 


age 48) or change status to that of auditor 
an 


COL amount of work transferable, 
ECO ; 
Jade EL URSES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ry Hina, "d 
EN Ol s peres of the Office of University Students, well-qualified second- 


ents may take 
as ay (ake ( ollege 
In Senior hington U 


i courses for credit in nondegree status at 
niversity, 
Orso J n resid ; 


: During the academic year, high school juniors 

m as Part-time in the Washington metropolitan area may enroll in GWU 
: tecollege ş Haa outing students. Through the Summer Scholar Pro- 
Vashi ror senior y s may enroll in a wide variety of summer courses prior to 
ents Agton area resid, ves of high school. Summer Scholars from outside the 
Umm, yc O0se to " A campus in a l niversity residence hall. Local resi- 
Ken Sc olar Pr iN on-campus housing but are not required to do so. The 
lenc Ogram offers diversified cultural, social, and recreational 


Sc "FS under " : 
nd “Olarshing the Supervision of resident advisors 
excellent Secondary sc 


ys hool students with outstanding academic records 
“Cores on gt 


andardized tests will be considered for full-tuition 
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scholarships. Because the awards are based on academic merit rather! 
financial need, only the application for admission and supporting credenti 
required for consideration. The amounts awarded cover tuition only an 
be applied to housing, meals, or fees. 

For further information and an application, please write to the Coordi 
College Courses for Secondary School Students, Office of Admissions: 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


OFFICE OF CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 


The Office of Conferences and Institutes serves the University c" 


promoting, and administering conferences, institutes, and other non f 
ities cosponsored by the University's schools, academic departments, 
ters or associations. Each event promotes the research, teaching, or public í 
activities of the faculty and/or the University. The Office of Conferens 
Institutes provides budget planning, program development, marketing. 
gistic support for eligible seminars, short courses, workshops, confere 
institutes of all sizes, either on or off campus. 


SCIENCE COMMUNICATION STUDIES 


The mission of Science Communication Studies is to improve the flow of 
tific research information from those who generate it to those whoo" 
Actively engaged in providing research and information services, 9*4 
today's research tools—from conventional manual literature searches r 
puter systems—to collect, organize, analyze, and generate information: yi 
tion, it develops new services and systems for access to technical literal 
biomedical and aerospace sciences. Activities include maintaining a dr 
publications related to space life sciences research; abstracting an 
scientific literature; and preparing and publishing scientific manuscrip a 
graphic literature searches, critical analyses in life sciences, and 1 Jn 
SCS educates and informs via publications, conferences, and other m - 
not offer courses. 


NONCREDIT COURSES AND PROGRAMS 


In addition to the noncredit offerings of the Division, the University a 
variety of noncredit professional development courses and programs jo 
School of Government and Business Administration (Continuing ji 
Education Office), the School of Engineering and Applied Science (0095, 
Engineering Education Program), and the School of Education and H 
opment (Center for Research and Services). 


* 


SUMMER SESSIONS i 
Courses are offered during the summer by all degree-granting division 
University: Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate SC oy. 
and Sciences, the School of Medicine and Health Sciences, the Natii 
Center, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of ol 
and Human Development, the School of Government and Business 

tion, and the Elliott School of International Affairs. During the SU 
University also offers special programs that are not available during E 
academic year. Courses are offered during both day and evening "4 
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! Who are enrolled at the University for the spring semester may 

he following Summer Sessions without special application. Those 

gree status may seek admission from the appropriate college or 

hin the Unive Those who do not wish to work toward a degree at 

Subject versity may apply through the Office of University Students and are 
a tO its entrance requirements and regulations stated above 


Sess; à complete statement concerning summer term work, 
"5Slons f nnourn« ement 


rsity 


see the Summer 


x 
RESEARCH CENTERS AN 


D INSTITUTES 
nio niversity recognizes that research contributes significantly to the aca- 
SPonsihin e, achievement. and capability of the faculty in fulfilling owe 
to ilities as teachers and public servants To that end, the l niversity us s 
men © the close integration of research and teaching, inc E ets: 2 
inste S'udents in Sponsored projects and the use of research faci ities "x 

Ctiona] Purposes, The following units are presently chartered for these 


"Vs © head of each unit is indicated in parentheses. 
ics Center (J. Lachin III) 
enter for igestive, Liver, and Biliary Diseases (H. Fromm) 
igh Tec ; . Liebowitz) 
enter for ae Technology (H. Liebc 


e ternational Science and Technology Policy (J. Logsdon) 
Lo" 9r Social Policy Studies (S. Levitan) swell 
nter for the Study of Education and National Development (J. Boswell) 
nter for Í 


i ashi / 'tudies (J. Henig 
pivision i Shington Area Studies (J. Henig) 


"search, Psyc hiatry, and Behavioral Sciences (D. Reiss) 

First R 5 tinghouse on Higher Education (J. Fife) 

raduat Pral Congress Project (C. Bickford) , | 
Ins itut 9 Institute for Policy Education and Research (C. Rice) 

stitute cad Artificial Intelligence (B. Silverman) 

xi Isease Prevention (O. Alabaster) 

A ior Information Science and Technology (W. Kahn) 
n titure for anagement Science and Engineering (W. Marlow) pod 
Dstitur. r Medical Imaging and Image Analysis (R. Allman, M. Loew) 
stitute E Reliability and Risk Analysis (N. Singpurwalla) 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (J. Millar) 


r the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural Reliability 
Institut , Liebowitz) 
Institute EN Technology and Strategic Research (H. Liebowitz) 
“Sag or Urban Development Research (D. McGrath) 
Intern ri, mental Health Policy Project (R. Merritt) 


Ines: ater Resources Institute (K. Mahmood) 
stitute for the Adv 


ancement of Flight Sciences (H. Liebowitz) 
Li id anagement Institute (B. Burdetsky, M. Lovell) 
Nation Search Clinic (J. LaRosa) 
Space Po ma Policy Forum (J. Jones) 
Wilson Gon institute U. Logsdon) 


C ounseling Center (J. Larsen) 


Lj 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


by! 
w 


departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. Thes 
as listed here are subject to change. The University reserves the right to 
any course announced or to change the course fees shown herein. 


The following section provides listings and descriptions of courses offe 


HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 


Classes are scheduled in the morning, afternoon, and evening. Evenint 
daytime sections of the same course are identical, are taught by the same 
instructors, and carry the same amount of credit. 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
p 


First-Group Courses—Courses numbered 1—100 are planned for studij 
the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the advisor 
dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain instanti 
may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate deficien 
prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not be taken for graduale 

Second-Group Courses—Courses numbered 101-200 are planned for 
in the junior and senior years. Except for accountancy courses, they may i! 
for graduate credit only upon the approval of the Dean and the instruema] 
time of registration. Such approval is granted only with the pro at 
students must complete additional work to receive graduate credit. Ac? 
courses numbered 101—200 may not be taken for graduate credit. sd 

Third-Group Courses—Courses numbered 201—300 in the Graduate? a) 
Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business Administ@ y 
Elliott School of International Affairs, and the School of Education and í 
Development are planned primarily for graduate students. They are ope j 
the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; they are not open 
undergraduates. Qualified seniors in the School of Government an pel 
Administration registering for these courses must have a 3.00 average 
approval of the department chairman who is responsible for the gradual 
and the prior approval of the dean. Nondegree students who have not sch 
a bachelor’s degree may not enroll in graduate courses offered by the 
Government and Business Administration. 

Fourth-Group Courses—Courses numbered 301—400 in the Graduat? 
of Arts and Sciences are limited to graduate students, but they are move, 
doctoral candidates. Courses numbered 301—400 in the School of sd 
and Business Administration are limited to doctoral students. In thé m 
Education and Human Development fourth-group courses, numbered fid 
are limited to graduate students with master’s degrees from 
institutions. 

Fifth-Group Courses—Courses numbered 701 and 721 represent arail 
program of curriculum innovation at GWU. The 701 number is used t0 W 
experimental courses taught by individual faculty members. The ha, 
designates innovative interdepartmental courses. The 751 number is U* y’ 
courses sponsored jointly by two or more schools. Courses numbere 
are taught by scholars who hold appointments as University Professors gl 
numbers do not indicate the level of difficulty. Courses in this series 
freshman-level offerings to classes designed for seniors and gradua " the" 
Unless the course description in the Schedule of Classes indicates t 
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Prerec iss 

tion oot that an interv iew with the instru 

approval Courses are open to all interested students 
3! and the rules of the respective college 


K 
EY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


he follow; 
lowing abbreviations are used for course 
Acc 
Ads. Accountan, V HSA 
AHA A ministrative Sciences 
AmCy liad Health Administration Hist 
A American Ciy ilization Honr 
Anes natomy HmKn 
Anth Anesthesiology HRD 
ApSc Anthropology HmSr 
Art ADblied Science Hmn 
ArT r ^ di 
pi Art Therapy iad 
Bioc SSOCiation Management Ital 
Big. lochemistry Japn 
BAd iologica] Sciences Jour 
Chem usiness Administration Kor 
CH&p C emistry Law 
child Health and Ling 
Chin evelopment M 
Cg Chinese Me à 
Clas Civil Engineering ME 
ClEn - assics Me i 
ki NH in `. = , 
"d Zlinica] Engineering Micr 
CpMa Con Munication MStd 
CSci "puter Medic ine i Mus 
Cng pOMPuter Science NS 
mm  [2unseling iSur 
Econ ermatology me 
Educ Conomic S Mrs 
EE Elen ational Leadership OR 
EMeq Eroica] Engineering Opht 
EAq Eng; P "CY Medicine Orth 
Engs pno neering Administration Path 
Eng] E Bineering Science 
EFL poBlish ; = 
nglish E 
E&Rp Environ. a Foreign Language Phys 
T Poli n ental and Resource Phyl 
Eny, Environmental Health -- 
ExgA = Vironmenta] Studies 
Fors ercise and § ctivi Phi 
Orens; cod Sport Activities Pchi 
Fren ensic Sciences 
Get French T 
?netics Py 
eography j : PAd 
^ toe and Regional PubH 
N OQ PPol 
ermanic La p 
Gem, iar "x nguages and Rel 
HCS erontolo a. 
®alth Care Sci p 
Sciences SLP 
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ctor 1s required prior to registra- 


subject to their advisor's 
s 


designations: 


in Kinetics 

luman Resource Development 
Human Services 
Humanities 
nterdisciplinary Courses 
nternational Affairs 
talian 

Japanese 

ournalism 

Korean 

Law 


Anguistics 
Management Science 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Engineering 
Medicine 
Microbiology 
Museum Studies 
Music 
Naval Science 
Neurological Surgery 
Neurology 
Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Operations Research 
Ophthalmology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Physiology 
Political Communication 
Political Science 

Portuguese 

Psychiatry and Behavioral 

Sciences 

Psychology 

Public Administration 

Public Health 

Public Policy 

Radiology 

Religion 

Romance Literatures 

Romanian 

Service-Learning Program 
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Slav Slavic Languages and Surg Surgery 
Literatures TrEd Teacher Education 
Soc Sociology TCom Telecommunication 
Spen Spanish IrDa Theatre and Dance 
SpEd Special Education T&T ‘Travel and Tourism 
SpHr Speech and Hearing Univ University 
Stat  Statistics/Computer and U&RP Urban and Regional Plan” 
Information Systems Urol Urology 


WStu Women's Studies 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 

The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory « ompleti 
course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the title of the 
Thus, a year course giving 3 semester hours of credit each semester i$ j 
(3—3), and a semester course giving 3 semester hours of credit is mar ( 
semester hour may be defined as one 50-minute period of class work 
laboratory period a week for one semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS ! 
Following most course descriptions is a parenthetical statement iint 
mester (fall or spring) for which the course is scheduled. The term acadé 

is used only with two-semester courses and indicates that the first h 
course is to be offered in the fall semester and the second half in "T 
semester. Not all offerings for the summer sessions are listed in this B ij 
Students should consult the Summer Sessions Announcement for 4 di 
summer offerings. A Schedule of Classes is published each fall an 
semester to provide information concerning the time of course offeri 


ACCOUNTANCY — 


Professors A.J. Mastro, F.C. Kurtz, C.M. Paik, M.G. Gallagher, J. Hilmy (Chair), gw? 

Professorial Lecturers S.M. Farag, P. Ben Ezra, K.W. Viehe 

Associate Professor D.R. Sheldon 

Associate Professorial Lecturers L.G. Jordan, R.T. Laycock ini) 

Assistant Professors K.E. Smith, L.C. Moersen, L.G. Singleton, P.R. Witmer (Visit! 
Lin, N.F. Shiue (Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer J.L. Eggleston 


See the School of Government and Business Administration for programs of uf 
accountancy leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Accountancy, Master of A 
Master of Taxation, and Doctor of Philosophy. di’ 


Accountancy courses numbered below 201 may not be taken for graduaté aie? 
countancy courses numbered 201 and above may not be taken for undergradu@ 
First Group y 


51 Introductory Financial Accounting (3) Lin of 
Basic knowledge of financial accounting concepts and standards a$ an 
part of the decision-making process for the management of private p" 
and for business and government organizations. Students who have oj 
credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot receive 
Accy 51. Prerequisite: sophomore standing. (Fall and spring) "i 

52 Introductory Managerial Accounting (3) "n 

Basic knowledge of managerial accounting concepts, procedures, an 

internal reports as an essential part of the decision-making process 


and private 


t p. ' A 1 
el r organizations. | >. 


rerequisite: Accy 51. Students who have re 
ceived credit fc. ele managerial acc iting Course Cannot receive credit for 
Accy 52 Fall and spri 
Second Group 
101 C 
Cost and Budgetary Control (3) nee 
Cost behavior and v 


oiume- profit relationships, responsibility accounting, stan- 
dard Costs, 


Cost structures for control and dec ision making, relevant costs, cost 
111 Finch, and variance analyses. Prerequisite: Accy 51-52 (Fall and Spreng) 
nancial Statement Analysis (3) Hilmy, Shiue 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of manage- 
ment, dire tors, stoc kholders, and « reditors. Prerequisite: Accv 51—52 (Fall 
121 and spring) 

“* Ntermediate Accounting (3) Mastro 

n-depth study of ict 


> counting functions and basic theory: ac quisition of assets and 
Services, income and equity accounting, preparation and analysis of financial 
Statements Prerequisite: Accy 51-52 (Fall) 

‘Ccounting Theory (3) 

“urrent thought as reflec ted in the Į 
accounting research associations, 


151 erequisite Accy 121 


132 
‘ Hilmy, Segel 


yronouncements of leading professional and 
major contributions to accounting literature 
(Spring) 
for Accountants I (3) 
M te 


int 


Moersen 
) the legal process and business law conc epts for the profes 


Contracts, sales, commercial papers, business torts, and prop- 


o for professional accounting certific ation; the interrelationship 
accounting standards, taxation conc epts, and auditing standards with busi 
^ and the legal liability and ethical standards of professional accountants 


“requisite: Accy 51 52 (Fall) 


u > i 
Siness Law for Accountants II (3) Moersen 
Toadening of business law concepts partnerships, corporations, agency, 
Secured t 


itigati transactions, trusts, wills, insurance, and securities Legislation and 
gation of the professional accountant’s liability as an auditor and tax advisor. 

2 ationship of accounting standards, taxation concepts, and auditing 

With business law, and the legal liability and ethic al standards of 
accountants. Prerequisite: Accy 151 (Spring) 

A study me Taxation: Individuals (3) 


Smith 
of federal income t 


Prequisito. ax concepts with primary emphasis on individuals. 

ates ncome Taxation: Corporations, Partnerships, Smith 
'ederal ms Trusts (3) 

d Ee ome tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, estates, 

7 Auditin 5; tax research and planning. Prerequisite: Accy 161 (Spring) 

inci i (3) » Witmer 

a s and prox edures of auditing: generally ac cepted auditing standards, 
egal p contro], audit Objectives and reports, audit evidence, professional and 

181 “sponsibility, and audit of EDP 


“Counting c a 
ata 8 Systems (3) 


TOCess =A , 
tems. Ocessing considerations 


systems. Prerequisite: Accy 121. (Fall) 
Segel 
in the design and operation of accounting sys- 


ing sy ten Pies of internal control applicable to manual and automated account- 
190 Special qr’, Prerequisite: Accy 101, 121. — (Fall) 


Opics in Accounting (3) 


T Staff 
or a i | | 
m imental offering: new Course topics and teaching methods. Prerequisite: 
191 4 y.rtment àpproval 
Sra Ccounting (3) 5 busi 
icati i 
e Cation o &ccounting theory to special areas: consolidated statements, busi- 
5$ combi 


nations, earn 


8 
tatements, source 


ings per share, foreign exchange, price-level adjusted 
and application of funds Prerequisite: Accy 121. (Spring) 
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199 Independent Study (3) 
Assigned topics. Admission by permission of the Department Gha 
(Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


201 Financial Accounting (3) Kurtz, Si V 
The role of accounting in the decision-making process of external part 
understanding, interpretation, and implementation of financial accou 
(Course equivalent: a similar graduate financial accounting course, 0f 
51-52, or two similar undergraduate courses.) (Fall and spring) " 
Management Accounting (3) 

The role of accounting in the decision-making processes of manage ment; W : 
standing of how accounting influences resource allocation decisions 
organization. Prerequisite: Accy 201 (Fall and spring) j 
Business Law for Accountants (3) Mo 
A study of the legal process and the principles and precepts of busine 
within the context of the political and legal environment of business: V^ 
tions, partnerships, securities, the debtor-creditor relationship, trusts iy 
and the legal liability and ethical standards of the accountant. 

spring) 

Cost and Budget Analysis (3) she 
An advanced cost analysis course, with emphasis on comparative costi 
titative techniques for cost data, managerial reporting systems, and mam 
ing efficiency studies. Prerequisite: Accy 201 and 202 (Spring) yi 
Financial Reporting Standards (3) Segel. 1, SH 
A critical understanding of the Financial Accounting Standards Board | 
nouncements (Standards) and the Security and Exchange Commis 
counting Series Releases. Prerequisite: Accy 201 and 202. (Fall an 
Accounting Theory (3) 

Alternative approaches to structuring a financial accounting theory and 

of the various theoretical interpretations espoused in the process of fo 
accounting standards. Prerequisite: Accy 225 or permission of the ins 
(Spring) j 
Business Income Taxation (3) ca j 
Federal tax concepts applicable to individuals, partnerships, fiducial 
corporations; emphasis on recognition of tax c onsequences attac hed to € 
business transactions and on tax planning. Not open to Master of Accou® 
Master of Taxation candidates (Fall and spring) 

Accounting for Multinational Corporations (3) 

A study of international accounting standards with emphasis on accou y 
foreign conversion requirements compatible with domestic accounti 
idation standards. Prerequisite: Accy 201. (Fall and spring) 
Business Combinations and Hilmy, * 
Not-for-Profit Organizations (3) 

Corporate concepts, business combination policies, including ashy 
AICPA business combination pronouncements. Structure analysis of € 
and consolidated financial statements; accounting for not-for-profit and fy 
mental weaniestione, Prerequisite or (with approval of instructor) € 
registration: Accy 225. (Fall) 

Federal Income e il (3) gio 
A study of federal income taxation, covering gross income, -— 
credits, sales and other disposition of property, capital gains and ! 
timing. (Fall and spring) R 
Federal Income Taxation of Partnerships (3) 

Federal income taxation of partnerships; formation, operation, distribu! "^ 
transfer of partnership interests. Prerequisite: Accy 242 or 261. 
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263 F a : 
Federal Income Taxation of Corporations (3) 
? Study of federal inc ome taxation of “C” and “S” 


tion, capi 
‘On, capita] structure, nonliquid 
Porate accumu] 


Tent Tegistratior 


Gallagher 
corporations, covering forma- 
ating distributions, complete liquidations, cor- 


ations, and the alternative minimum tax. Prerequisite or concur 


2 a 1: Accy 242 or 261 (Fall and spring 
"4 aral Taxation of Estates and Gifts (3) Smith 
valu `Y OF estates, gifts, and trusts covering gross estates, state transfer taxes, 
uation problems, planning estate liquidity, complex trusts Prerequisite: 
265 Ter, 242 or 261 (Spring) 
v lax 


Practice and Procedure (3) 
study of fe 


ethical res deral tax practice and prox edure, including organization of the IRS, 

refund "s ations, examination of returns, « laims for 
ccy 261 B and tax rulings. Prerequisite or con: urrent registration: 
J : (Fall) 


Smith 


rate Rec 


A iaaa, organizations and Affiliations (3) — Smith, Gallagher 

rations : : study of corporate taxation: orporate reorganizations, multiple corpo- 

Accy 293. lidated returns, and carryover of tax attributes Prerequisite 
267 Internati, (Spring) 

(Form pu Taxation (3) Viehe 

A comp Estate Planning) 

in the inpo ive analysis of the tax policies of countries that play a significant role 
268 ferred Contional trading system. Prerequisite: Accy 201 : (Spring) 

A study s+ tae Pensation (3) Gallagher, Smith 

ax 


ied pens; aspects of deferred compensation arrangements, inc luding quali- 
e i ^ | n 
empl, E profit-sharing, and stock bonus plans; retirement plans for self 
lean; yec individuals; individual retirement accounts; and stock options. Pre- 
Quisite Or ¢ 


"Oncurrent registration: Accy 261 (Spring) 


earch and Planning (3) Smith 
> Y Accy 260) 

gislative, administrative, ar 
use of tax rese 
and on the 


id judicial sources of federal tax law 


™Mphasj 
Sis a i . i 
on the arch tools in locating, interpreting, and communi- 


cating tax law 


and quanti complementary relationship between legal research 
CCy dep rative decision making Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
275 Conte. (Fall) 
Onte p 
3 orary Auditing Theory (: tz, Wi 
Ñ 3 eo 3) Kurtz, Witmer 
Study of ady 8 Ty | 


'anced De > »xternal! ds 
tiona] auditi independent (external) and internal 


auditing concepts: opera- 
ng, application of statistic 


ata Processin, c. al sampling to auditing, audit of elec tronis 
282 (Spring) * ^B Systems, computer applications, ethics. F rerequisite: Accy 225 
[M . 
evelopm S formation Systems and EDP (3) Segel 
design, “na m application of acc ounting system theory, including analysis, 
ing Systems z mentation. Integration of electronic data processing, account 
29 Fall) ' ind management information systems. Prerequisite: Accy 201 
eci D 
tpe Pics ^ Accounting (3) Stafí 
og, Peated owen olering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
291 ancial c, for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Nalysis diee Analysis (3) Hilmy 
Ment iterpretation of financial statements tor the guidance of manage- 


files Girectors. Stock} 
‘es; alance-sheet re 
Orrectio 


:olders, and creditors; establishing firms' business pro- 
Structuring and the identification of financial and account- 


Bc 
(Fall ; „On measures from financial statements. Prerequisites: Accy 201. 
297 pene Spring) 
Ssionz : 
Usiness/G, Accountancy and Sheldon, Mastro 
Study of moment Policy (3) 

7 Q9 3 , x r 1 
through ex: the development process of professional accounting standards 
Process y “mination of the Socioeconomic, political, legal, and management 

s. Manageme 


nt policy concerns for alternatives in the selection of account- 
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ing standards. Prerequisite: Master of Accountancy or Master of Taxation? 
(Fall and spring) 
298 Directed Readings and Research in Accounting (3) 


Fourth Group 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the n^ 
requires. The courses are open to selected master's students upon petition approved ; 
Associate Dean. s 
311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) " 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for desc 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of Amerie” i 
lic and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives fors¥" 
public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs 0! * 
Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status. 
391 Doctoral Seminar in Accounting (arr.) Sheldo?., 
Reasoning and research in technical areas of accounting; theoretical i$$% 
their application to practice; conceptual themes in professional literatu™ 
parative accounting research analyses. (Fall and spring) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) n. MÍ 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examinatiol* 
repeated for credit. : 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Professors J. Zeidner (Director), E. Cherian (Visiting) 

Professorial Lecturers A. Adams, J. Allen, J. Baker, C. Chambers, H. Eskew, ) 
O. Jacobs, E. Johnson, J. Robins, R. Sadacca, M. Sashkin 

Associate Professor B.S. Hodges III et 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R. Belous, J. Brilliant, J. Georgatos, B. Kutnick à 
L. Tanner, R. Manning 

Assistant Professor K. Hamel 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers W. Camara, D. Moore, M. Rumberg 

Instructor E. Bailey 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental progra" y 
to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of administrative sciences. The prog 
designed for public and private sector professionals who wish to increase their f 
competence and to improve their career potential. The program provides kn 
skills in the social, behavioral, quantitative, and information sciences. 


Master of Arts in the field of administrative sciences—Prerequisite: à bachelor“ 
with a B average from an accredited college or university. of ru 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School apt 
Sciences, including 36 semester hours of course work. There is no thesis red i 
students must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. For the Core : yl 
students select five of the following courses with faculty approval: AdSc 2 alo 
217; OR 233; Psyc 244; Stat 104. A student may specialize in management i 
systems, human resources management, or organizational management. The 4 
information systems track requires seven of the following courses, chosen ^y 
approval: AdSc 201, 202, 203, 205, 206, 207, 208, 219, 225. The human resour ij 
ment track requires AdSc 211, 212, 213, 214, 220, 222, 223. The require, y 
organizational management track are Psyc 245, 246, 260; AdSc 215, 216, i 


201 Principles of Management Information Systems (3) nt? 
An overview of the management information systems specialty track, i 
of management, information, and systems concepts into a unine, 
Relationship of structure and organizational objectives to informa 
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and me 
d management General systems theory: open, closed, deterministic , and prob- 


übilistic oye 
ilistic Systems; decoupling and integration; feedback loops. Management in- 


orm: vob 
mation systems development, design, implementation, and evaluation strate- 
Bles. Prerequisite: AdSc 


20: 221 or permission of faculty advisor 
02 petabase Management and Operating Systems (3) 
amental conc epts of operating systems and database management systems 
mm as foundation for information system design and development 
Management i framework for design and implementation of a computerized 
ime m n information system. Hardware and software configuration, design 
ia “gles and alternatives, and analytical techniques. Operating systems, dy- 
amic sto 


rage management 
Buàges, and 


Proaches. Dat 


virtual memory process management, control lan- 
Systems routines 


abase m 


Lnd anagement systems use and analysis. Prerequisite: AdSc 
candid, the administrative sciences core curriculum except OR 233; degree 
acy o " à 
203 Data Co Y Or permission of instructor. 


Advan, mmunications and Networking (3) 
. analysis and development of c omputer-based information 
uctures, design, and management. Distributed data pro- 
*hniques and local and network design; development of telecom- 
Procedures, inc luding forms of communication, transmission media, 
"ation software Applications of file and report-writing facilities in 
ame environments. Comparison of alternative imple- 
sed in the design of management de ision-making systems 
233; de acum 201 and the administrative sciences core curric ulum except 
205 Decis;,, cee’ candidacy or permission of instructor 
"pport Systems (3) 
nd comparison of existing frameworks, tec hniques, and tools for assist- 
ment in the de ision-making process. Overview of alternative ap- 
implemen eaa alized vs decentralized control) to the design, development, 
tions of al ^ ation of decision support systems. Hardware and software limita- 
i approaches, focusing on anticipated future technological 


ternative 
Improy " 
ements 
nts. Introduction to computer-based decision-making aids and sim- 
mporary 


u ations, Conte 
rt system 


cessing tec 


206 een Suppo 


ni 
cerea; cago > principles of artificial intelligence, including its practical 
obot iatural language programs, and advanced computer 
view and analysis of various expert systems, including 
odu Aon ssification vs. diagnostic type systems, and building 
the know] mination of the design of expert systems, including development of 
E 2n4 ^B base and role of the knowledge engineer. Prerequisite: AdSc 202 


x : 
Tmation Systems Design (3) 


uction t 
d © the design a 
evelopment life Sin and anal 


ysis of information systems. The systems 
anàlysi 


: analysis of requirements, design of logical systems, 

Pla ning ags san of user interfaces, system doc umentation and specifications 
Syste i i x » 

c 20 ystem imple mentation, evaluation, and maintenance. Prerequisite 


t of infe , "Ormation resource management, including the use and 
kno l mation in or 


ganizations; the relationship between information, 
management: 


echnology in a 


Mana end-user development of information systems; 


Bement of 
t n information economy Prerequisite: AdSc 202, 


Problem .., nagement systems using the systems approach to management 
pra nng: underst 


Projects bs anding long-range planning; management of com- 
tS us 3 ^ 
ing computer Systems; use of work breakdown structures: criti- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


cal-path planning systems and network analysis; cost-effectiveness 
program evaluation. 

Psychology of Personnel Management (3) 

An overview of the human resources management specialty track. An 
tion, from a psychological systems perspective, of a unified human T€? 
management program, including integration of human resources plann 
analysis, employee selection, placement, training, performance evaluation) j 
pensation management, and management information systems. Analysis 
psychological theories underlying major personnel systems 

Current Issues in Personnel Testing and Selection (3) 

An overview of psychometric, legal, and organizational issues in um 
employment testing and selection, with emphasis on reliability and he 
selection instruments and the utility of selection systems. Analysis of 
environment, including test fairness in selection, adverse impact, and st ati 
models of test fairness and specific selection techniques, such as the emp 
interview, psychological tests, work samples, and assessment centers: 

site: Stat 104 and AdSc 211. 

Managerial Leadership, Motivation, and Work (3) 

Application of the scientific study of leadership to the managerial envil@ 
Analysis of leadership behavior and managerial activities. Synthesis 
theories of leadership, including trait, behavior, situational, and P i 
influence. Synthesis of motivational theories, including acognitive Dif 
perspectives. Application of theories at various levels of formal orga 
beyond the interpersonal perspective. Prerequisite: AdSc 211. 

Personnel Training and Performance Appraisal Systems (3) 

Analysis of training and appraisal techniques in contemporary orga? 
Training topics include development of management training e 
training evaluation techniques. Appraisal topics include deve ‘lopment Os 
mance appraisal techniques, evaluation of appraisal systems, maint 
relationship of rewards to performance, and the appraisal interview. Anal 
training and rating systems that satisfy legal requirements and stimul 
ployee productivity. Prerequisite: AdSc 212. 

Current Issues in Organizational Design (3) dit 
Analytical framework for the design of complex organizations, inclu d 
hierarchical bureaucratic, functional, and matrix structures. Examinat 
ganizational technologies, control and boundaries, including design 8PP 
emanating from Europe, Japan, and the United States, drawing on syst 

and moving toward broader organizational design issues. 

òà Theories and Management of Planned Change (3) 

A systems view of organizational change and development, inc luding P 
tion strategies, data collection diagnosis, and the integration and manā 
system-wide organizational change. 

Productivity and Human Performance (3) ý 
Definitions and measurement of individual, team, and organizations 
tivity, effectiveness, and efficiency. Models for the analysis of organizat f 
individual productivity and productivity growth in industrialized nat 
niques for increasing productivity. 

Design of User-Computer Interface (3) 

Study of user-computer interaction. Presentation of the theoretical n 
user-computer interaction, along with integration of research ti 
guidelines for systems developers and users. Information processing I ip 
clude input, storage and retrieval, display, dialogue. Interaction top! 
environmental factors, user variables, help functions, system desig™ 

ple users. Prerequisite: AdSc 201; degree candidacy or permission © 
Information Security and Policy (3) 4 
Computer fraud and effective countermeasures for computer system y 
The social and legal environment of information systems, inc luding 4 


4! 
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and ethics in dat 


abase management. Information access policy, data security, 
Contracts. 


Antitrust and other 


business implications of policies, transborder data 
flow, technology transfer, 


electronic funds transfer systems, mail criminal jus 
tice information systems, cross-cultural differences computer infringement of 
2obYright, and protection of property rights in software. Prerequisite: AdSc 
02, 203 


220 Organizational De 


: cision Making (3) 
*Xamination of 


processes in organizational decision making; the state of theorv; 
research and applications for the practicing manager. Topics include managerial 
Style and decision making, problem discovery and diagnosis, search for the 
esign of solution, evaluation and choice, group decision making, decision aids 
and Support systems, performance and decision effectiveness, and risk analysis 
221 Int decision making Prerequisite: AdSc 211 : I 
uction to Computers, Programming, and Information Systems (3) 
Introductory conc 


epts in computer architecture, hardware, and software and in 
Management information systems Information systems principles, including 
"ta processing applications, data communications, database management, and 
Operating Systems. Principles of good programming style, expression, and docu- 
mentation. Introduction to program structures, structured modularization, struc- 
tured Programming concepts; stepwise refinement and top-down program- 
d Computer-based utilization of management information svstems for 
222 Theding, control, and decision-making functions 
Y and Practice of Compensation Management (3) 

„nalysis of ¢ Ontem porary compensation systems from both theoretical and prac- 
ay perspectives, including the latest de isions of courts and regulatory agen 
Salary semination of motivational theories of pay, determinants and effects of 

* Structures on performance, inc entive plans, performance-based compen- 


caon, and managerial compensation systems Prerequisite: AdSc 214 
Ollective Bargaining (3) 

Analysis of fe 

alude the bargaining environment, wage and benefit issues in arbitration 
a ration of grievances. and 

225 yy 'aVioral theorie 

anageme 

The capsto 

and te, 


223 
deral and state employee relations laws and regulations Topics 


employee relations in non-union organizations 
s of labor negotiations Prerequisite: AdSc 222 
nt Information Systems Development (3) 


De course of the management information systems track. Individual 
am workir 


tion. ; 18 experience in the actual design, development, implementa 
thes} and evaluation of 

Sis antc 
Sys 9f organizational and technological aspects of development of information 
“ystems, With e 


C i 
°Mprehensive ev 


Tonments h aluation techniques. Utilization of micro and — envi 

Orporate poji design of the projec t. Prerequisite AdSc 205, 206, 219 

Examination vy and Social Responsibility (3) ; EE 

tion. Analysi - the process of policy analysis, development, am implementa- 

nd devel sis of policy mechanisms, inc luding technology assessment, researc h 

policy nmt regulatory and control mechanisms. Illustrative examples of 
P road tn es and problems drawn from government and industry, covering a 
295 Di 8e of substantive areas 


n Administrative Sciences (arr.) 


Sion b : arch in selected fields within administrative sciences. Admis- 
298 Dim, Y Prior pe 
Direc 


ted rmission of faculty advisor and instructor 
Superyj adings in Administrative Sciences (arr.) 
Sion sed readings in selected fields within administrative sciences. Admis- 


? Prior pe Tmission of faculty advisor and instructor 


184 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


University Professor M.F. Cunliffe m 

Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale, B.M. Mergen, H.F Gillette, Jr. Í | 
J.M. Vlach 

Adjunct Professor F. Gutheim 

Professorial Lecturers L. Miller, W.E. Washburn 

Associate Professors J.O. Horton, R.W. Longstreth, P.M. Palmer 

Adjunct Associate Professors P.J. Cressey, J. Warren-Findley 

Associate Professorial Lecturers B.G. Carson, G. Kulik 


Undergraduate Faculty Advisory Committee 
H.F. Gillette, Jr. (Chair), D. Bjelajac, C.J. Deering, P.P. Hill, R.L. Humphrey, 0. 
R.W. Stephens, D.D. Wallace, Jr., A.M. Yezer 


Graduate Committee 
W.H. Becker, M.F. Cunliffe, H.F. Gillette, Jr., J.O. Horton, H.L. LeBlanc, R.W. c 
B.M. Mergen, C.C. Mondale, P.M. Palmer, L.P. Ribuffo, C.W. Sten, J.M. Vlach, D.D. 
Jr., R.H. Walker 

e foll 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in American civilization (field-of-study) -Th 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 

2. Prerequisite course—AmCv 71-72. Other introductory courses as neede 
division courses in a discipline as described below. 

3. An American studies core, which may be obtained by taking AmCv 167, 
171-72, and at least 9 hours chosen from AmCv/Hist 771, AmCv/Engl/Hist 772 i 
Engl 160, 161, 162; also expected is a specialized focus, normally developed n : 
least 12 hours of second-group courses in a discipline or theme chosen so as toH 
structured approach to the range of American civilization (accepted approaches 
sociology, history, literature, history of art and architecture, political science, ph 
and religion, gender studies, urban studies). The proseminar, AmCv 179-80; sho 
taken in the last full year of residence in preparation for the comprehensive € ud 
that covers the core courses and special discipline or theme 

Special Honors will be awarded to students who fulfill the requirements for the 
with a grade point average of 3.5 or better in the core and related courses and 3: 
overall and who receive honors on the comprehensive examination ‘ 

At least two years of a foreign language and knowledge of statistics or computer " 
ming in the humanities and social sciences is strongly recommended. Stude? | 
consult at least once a semester with their American studies advisor. 

ur 


Minor in American civilization—Requirements are 18 hours of 100-level cowl 
cluding AmCv 167 and AmCv/Hist 171-72 plus 9 hours chosen from the fo 
options: (1) AmCv/Hist 771, AmCv/Engl/Hist 772, AmCv Engl 160, 161, 162; (2 y 
courses in American civilization, such as topics in urbanism, gender, bl 
folklife, philosophy and religion, literature, art and/or architecture. 


ae 
" 


nai 

Master of Arts in the field of American civilization—Prerequisite: the degree of" 
of Arts in American civilization or a related field 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
Sciences, including (1) AmCv 271-72; (2) 18 semester hours chosen in a care i 
pattern of study of American civilization; (3) a comprehensive examinati 
general competence in American civilization and the candidate’s area of concen” y 
a thesis (6 semester hours) written on a topic approved by the student’s advis” aj 


permission of the advisor and the director of the program, 12 semester hours of " 
course work, 6 of which must be research oriented. Special options in the mas 
program include the following. tbe 
1. A concentration in museums and material culture—Course emphasis on ti 
artifacts in historical research, offered in association with the Smithsonian sg fi 


Required in addition to the general requirements outlined above: AmCv 
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Men, 

"ded: co 

technolog urses in dec orative arts, architectural histor y, historical archaeology, history of 

tion are ; y, and history ot art. Programs specific to museum studies and museum educa 
2. 4 550 available 


` A conc R 

istoric prece tration In historic preservation 
x * PTesery. 

architect a Tvation through a humanistic framework. Prerequisite a course in American 
amendeç istory, For this concer 


^ as fi , 
civilizat follows, Required 


Course emphasis on interpreting issues in 


tration, the general requirements outlined above are 
36 semester hours, consisting of 12 hours of American 


Cc 1 ^ - " 
cluding A ces including AmC\ 271-72; 18 hours of historic preservation courses 
above ic mCy 277 78; a thesis (6 hours 


A comprehensive examination, as outlined 


"entration in folk] 


ieties and the ‘X!l/e—Course emphasis on the expressive culture of American 
: ti to the oa Portes and methods for its evaluation and interpretation Required in 
Course: į . Benera] requirements outlined above: AmCv 254, 257 Recommended 
vemacular E related to folklife, such as regionalism, oral history, material culture, 
Doct Ohitecture, and so, ial and cultural history 
cto ; 
Work in the Philosophy in the field « ican Civilization—This program combines 
With the „n, "umanities and or social 


a’ sciences as preparation for research and teaching 


preparation for museum and library careers Applicants are 


quate background in the humanities and/or social sciences as thev 


"quired Option of Stressing 
apply ü ave an adegua 
: ? underst 


$ Required: 2 anding of American civilization 
ences ang * Beneral requirement: stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
loreig Succ essful « ompl 


L I ir T r E nnr a 1 
a etion of a reading knowledge examination in an approver 
Calend Nguage ( 


"andidat 


ar s €s must pass a General Examination in fou areas within three 
pher fie pide matriculation, Ameri: an cultural hist is the only required field. Three 
Orejon old fe elected With approval of the ady isorv miiet vensesdeot 
diplomati. Tage, Other areas may be chosen from th f Amaiak 
tud. Or religigo omic, political, social, or url ; e, art, philoso- 
de avioral seine meri an history; historic preservation; or some areas of the social 
Catton Study in bib in association y | of Congress supervised 
Picty hy, cross. alte epic resources, in luding America history and politics 
Sonja s and recorded ural studies government documents, graphic arts, music, motion 
nohi x Institution Ot ee printing and bookmaking; (3) in affiliation with the Smith- 
Pects y, history of x e Ted studies in luding aerospace history, decorative arts, eth- 
study American E nce, history of tec hnology, industrial ar« haeology, material as 
Smith. ay be arranged ization, and various fields in the history of art. Additional areas of 
à SOnian c Bed within the | 


Iniversity and in both the Library of Congress and the 
announcements « 


3 : he offic e of tl 
ati SEQ le 
icaling with q ds for the i 


oncerning these programs are issued periodicall 
Director of the American Studies Program 


le cul dissertation may be chosen trom any of the above except those 
First ^ Ulture of an area outside the United States 
Group 
50 Wash: 
ashin ` 

Introdu so D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) Gillette 

Aajor Man to interdis iplinary methods of studving the contemporary city 

Communit Ta 9f metropolitan life, past and present, analyzed by faculty and 

71.7 U&Rp 50 F eaders Emphasis on experiential team projects. Same as Hist/PS« 

i à duction A n 
9 American Civilization (3-3 gen, Vlach 
heme; and is an Civilization (3—3) Mergen, Vlact 


on thei sues in 


ir cont American civilization since Colonial times, with emphasis 
“cong G "temporary importance (Academic year) 
Toup 
15 Fielq 


Archac Eram in Meso-American 
Joint ort ?By and History (3 or 6) 


Ti x : 
BY. Fig] ng of the American Studies Program and the Department of Anthropol- 
€ study in Me 


xico and Central America. (Summer) 


Humphrey, Mergen 
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144 Explorations in Historical Geography (3) f 
Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the United 
over the course of its history, in relation to an overview of the histori gv 
of the country. Same as Geog 144. (Spring) 

Folk Arts in America (3) 
Same as Art 145. 
Early American Literature and Culture (3) 
Same as Engl 160. 
American Romanticism (3) 
Same as Engl 161. 
2 American Realism (3) 
Same as Engl 162. ý 
Introduction to Folklore (3) m 
Survey of the forms of folk expression, including verbal, art, music, 
material culture. Examination of the materials and methods of folklore 
Same as Anth 165 (Academic year) , 
Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) 
An examination of the special ideas, values, and modes of expressio e 
made American life distinctive, as revealed through a variety of 80 t 
ing fiction, popular media, photography and the arts, and material cultu 
as Hist 167. (Fall) 
171-72 U.S. Social History (3-3) 
Same as Hist 171-72. 
3 Afro-American History (3) 
Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contribu 
Americans to, and their impact upon, American history. Same 
(Spring) 
Afro-American Literature (3) 
Study of texts representing the experience of black Americans à 
social forces that have shaped their lives and writings. Same a$ 
(Fall) 
American Architecture (3-3) 
Examination of selected topics in American architecture from the 17th 
the present. Stylistic properties, form and type characteristics, te 
developments, and urbanistic patterns are introduced as a means © 
tion of historic meaning. Buildings are analyzed both as artifacts andas 
of social, cultural, and economic tendencies. U&RP/AmCv 175: p^ 
U&RP/AmCv 176: 1860—present. Same as Art 176 and 191 (Aca 
Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) 


issues as shown by examples in other localities will also be 

class discussions of the readings, and field trips to neighborh 

subjected to preservation efforts. Same as U&RP 177. (Spring 
179-80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3-3) : 

Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American civilization 

(Academic year) 

Contemporary American Civilization (3) ug ; 

Examination of the patterns of contemporary American life thet 

literature, the arts, and political, social, cultural, and economic f 

History of Women in America (3) 

Same as Hist 185. 

U.S. Urban History (3) "a 

History of the American city from colonial foundations to the prete 

on relationships between social and economic forces with physica quj 

emphasis on transitions from pre-industrial to industrial to meson 

with attention to implications for public policy and historic p 

as Hist 186. (Fall) 


ý 
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zan Cinema (3) Mergen 


ahd critic ism of American films. The course will enable the student t« 
n 

ecognize and eva luate cine ma techniques, t express the lation clearly in 
w vey Hl 

Suiting, « and to understand the role of films in the context of American « ulture 
vame as Art 192 


193 Fi Spring and summer 
leld and Laboratory Research in Arc hae 
oint offering of the 


ment, Field 


ology (3 ‘ 
American Studies Program 
and/or laboratory 


TeSSEY 
and the Anthropology Depart 


tech 1igt 1es and inter pretation. Topics may inc lude 
& , 
vi ation methods, recording )hotograph: tratigraphy and en 
,TOnmenta] reconstruction, typologv. use 1 spatial analysis 
Specific research area and topics annour hedule of Classe 
i (Summer) 
34 Int 
T 
oiroduction to Historical Arc haeology essey 
Ais Offering of the A: nerican Studies Program and the Anthropology Depart 
Tec Survey of the basic data ind methods of research in the material culture of 
195 ae history, (Spring) 
pene et Study (3) Staff 
n à 
as an .0 a limited number of American Civilization majors as directed research or 
5 an inte : 
visos aship With a Washington museum or historical society. Approval of 
197 ral Hi required. (Fall and spring) 
htrod Story and Interview Techniques (3) Mergen, Gillette 
recor uction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical data through 
"Corde : ; 
articu]: interview; Examination of major published works in oral history 
l s 
as A re ntion to ongoing oral historv projects in the Washington area. Same 
198 Special. Sm = (Summer) 
ay ber Opics in Americ an Studies (3) taff 
;  J YS Tepeate. Los . 
instructor peated fore redit provided the topic differs. Admission by permission of 
Thi 
ir 
d Group 
225 
istory 
Tha 2? = Washington, D.C. (3 
cia 

through fi history of Washir ngton, from village to metropolis, with « is 

n e . ‘ 

5, SSues of hi > trips on the evolution of residential neighborhoods and related 
254 Fol lore — Preservation and conservation. Same as Hist 225 (Spring) 
: eory (3) Vlach 

An intel] aci 

'llec 
255 heoriag ar tua history of Amer rican folklore research; analysis of particular 
- id me 
56 Search Q methods, S; ime as Anth 254 (Spring 
erica "entation Seminar: Warren-Findley 
Xamin Um ollections (3-3 
atior . t 
collections n ot major ther mes in American civilization as they relate to the 

Sure t Lib a major W; ishington-area libraries. Fi ear course with direct expo 

rar ; 

Culminati; ; v staff and mete ils. May be taken either as a conventional seminar 

4 , , 

; ®searc h a .,researci ! paper or as preparation for a doctoral reading field 
one AIT: Tanger aterials for the Study of American Life: Their Content, Collection 
*97 Semi "ent, and Use,” pare. xa 

Nar; / Ame Alternate acaden yt 
Resear, h i rican Folklife (3) Vlach 
^h an i 

egions of th. im ussion on the traditional cultures of various geographical 
5. and ethn nited States Analvsis of folk irt, craft, and architecture; regional 
259 Topics į | A dentities Same as Anth 257 Wal 

A semi linar de rican Folklife (3 Staff 

ar devote j 

Publi Secto Voted to a v; iriety of subjects related to folklore and folklife, such as 

Culture The ;olklife policy, folk music, oral literature, or ethnic folklore and 

May be Specific topic will be determined by the interests f available faculty 
260 Wo, repeated f. ; : 

Omen ; in th T Credit. Same as Anth 259 

Joint f e American Work Force (3) Palmer 

ES Meine of 


1 the Ameri an Studies Program and the Women’s Studies Pro 
tidisc Iplinary analysis of women's role in the labor force and 


gender- 
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based division of labor. Views of women's work in the home and oul 
interrelationships of women in and out of the work force; class, race, and 
differences. (Spring) yo 

271—72 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3-3) igi 
Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teaching n 
tion to bibliography. Required of candidates for the degree of Master 


field of American civilization. (Academic year) Low" 
275 The Politics of Historic Preservation (3) 
Same as U&RP 275. We 


76 Economics of Preservation (3) 
Same as U&RP 276. T 
277—78 Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3) m 
Joint offering of the American ps Program and the Urban an nd 
Planning Department. Same as Hist 277-78. Exploration of scope and P. 
the preservation movement in the United States with focus on cedi 
from the 1960s to the present. Topics covered include the emergence 
tion theories in the 19th century, relationships between attitudes E 
and toward design, the intent and impact of legislation, organizational 
approaches to documentation, the concept of significance, and preserva 
instrument of change. Discussions with representatives of - a 


public agencies supplement class lectures. (Academic year) 
282 Seminar in American Architecture (3) J 
Advanced research problems addressing artistic, cultural, soc ial, t 


urbanistic aspects of American architecture in the 19th and aa 
Topics vary. Prerequisite: AmCv 175 or 176 or equivalent, or pe 
instructor. (Spring, alternate years) 

286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum (3) 
Same as Educ 286. 

289-90 Seminar: Topics in American Civilization (3-3) 

Research problems selected by the instructor. Preparation in America? 2 
history or other area appropriate to the topic of the seminar. (Aca 

294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropology 
ment. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics m y 
excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, strati er 
vironmental reconstruction, typology, use-wear analysis, and Sp eset 
Specific research area and topics announced in the Schedule of Class? 
repeated for credit. Same fieldwork as AmCv 193 but with ddl 
and research required. (Summer) 

295 Independent Study (arr.) 
Limited to master's candidates. Written permission of instructo 
(Fall and spring) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group { 


351 Vernacular Architecture (3) 

Examination of selected regional and ethnic traditions in Americiig 
Survey and field techniques, comparative study of related types 9 
use of documentary sources (Spring) 

355—56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3-3) 
Practical problems in control of library materials with emphasis on col ^j 
major area libraries. Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56 (Ac adem eg m, 

379—80 Readings in American Cultural History (3-3) 
For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
field of American civilization (Academic year) 


ral E 
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Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (ar: 
Amited to student 
May be repeate 
IIg issertation Re 
Limited to Doct 
and Spring) 


ring for the 
S preparing for 


d for credit (Fall and spring) Staff 
search (arr.) 


S S ] dit (Fall 
ndidates. May be repea ed for credi 
or of Philo ophy candidat 


: MIT: IIAN INSTITUTION 
COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE SMITHSONIAN 


€ I l S 
lia 1 with the Smithson n ins 

Ces al latec Ith 

S and Science 5 


jvilization. The following 
ie in Civilization 
C 9r Graduate Students in the Historv of Americar 
OUrsac t 
C Urseg are offered attheN 
saller, : 


'ortrait 
y ar t the National Portra 
t l Museum of American History and at th 

ational Museum of 

Y Members of t} 


heir staffs 
Thirg Group 


250 Orientation Course: 
American Civ 
, *Miliarizatior 
troduction tc 
Objects, Re 


V n rgen 
Washburn, Me 

Material Aspects of 

v I and 

eom hi he Smithsonian Institution 
eeepc quic ublic i 2d on historical 

oet f research and publication base 

) Opportunities for re ar 


programs affiliated 

ired of all tudents in the master's and doctoral progra 

K quired o all students in tl : | 

> Museur oet: Te owe RRN Washburn and Staff 
1 üseum Research and Education (3) 


members 
tion of Smithsonian staff membe 
Supervised work and/or study under the directi 

associates 


me furnishings, 
visitor behavior, costumes and 

museum 

? arts, 


Y q 
(Fall and 
| documentation 
^ s historical dc 
and photography a: 


Carson 
spen pe evaluation of surviving domestic ste 
~ ge. prr datam including those made of d 
e arate id 252 is prerequisite to AmCv 253 
Year) 


visu 


Staff 
American Art and History ei Art Department. Explora- 
; . 1 and the A ina tis 
‘American Studies Program ry involving 
Cted y ; Es- themes in American cultural history 
cte problems « cix 
Use o artisti 


. , lology and ana- 
Istic materials in different media; emphasis on methode 

er techniques ay | > repeated for credit 
285 T ques. May be rer 


nology, Labor, and A 
Select 


Kulik 
merican Society (3) logy, labor, and society in 
ed readings on the interrelations among technology, 
he Unit d States, 
Ourth Group 
si i tivilization (3) 
se Research in Selected Aspects of American e neen related to the activ- 
Supervised study and/or fieldwork in selected subjec = s 
394 ities of the Smithsonian Institution Uu ob spring 
A Vance ading and Research (arr.) Philosophy general examination 
lMited to Students Preparing for the Doctor of Phi c iion: Mav bé repeated 
ields Offered jn affiliation with the Smithsonian Institu 
395 De Credit. (Fall and spring) 
ISSertatiore Search (arr.) 
r Octor of Philoso hy candid 
to the - 


signifi ; related 
tes preparing dissertations — — 
ates prepe 3 à i my : 
rican civilization. Students work ym m 
n Institution May be repeated for cre 


* Material aspects of Ame 
Dervision a 


t the Smithsonia 
and Spring) 
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ANATOMY —GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Professors F.D. Allan (Acting Chair), T.N. Johnson, E.N. Albert, M.J. Koering, KE 


Associate Professors F.J. Slaby, R.J}. Walsh, K.D. Peusner, J.M. Rosenstein, Ri 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of anatomy—Required: The general red , 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Candidates must de» 


proficiency in biostatistics and computer science. There will be a comprehensive 
and oral examination that will cover at least three areas of anatomical studies p 
Research fields: cell ultrastructure, embryology, gross anatomy, histology: ™ 
omy, and physical anthropology. 
Faculty approval is required for all courses. 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) slaby i 


Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and 
Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) j 
Human Developmental Anatomy (1) Ki 
Origin and development of human body; emphasis on study of huma? 
ment in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) p 
Neuroanatomy (2) ¢ 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and speci 
Laboratory fee, $13. : 
Human Microscopic Anatomy (3) Koering ^ 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human body: 
fee, $20. (Fall) 

Neurobiology (3) ‘ 
An integrated survey of the structure and function of the human nervous y 
lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. Same as Phy! 212: 

fee, $25 

Seminar (1-1) n 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by guest lecturer ae 
students. (Academic year) 

Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) "m 
Major research techniques as applied to biological materials im 
anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 

Physical Anthropology (1) 

Variations in humans and factors affecting them; human evolutio® 
differences; anatomy and culture of ancient humans. (Spring) 


53 Brain-Tissue Interactions (1) Walsh, 


Interactions of the central nervous system with the muscular, ps 
endocrine systems. Student presentations and clinical aspects: 
AnatUPhyl 212. (Spring) 

Fetal Anatomy (2) " 
Dissection of midgestational fetus. Comparison of fetal and adult f 
Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) kJ 


à Teratology (1) 


Introduction to teratologic principles and techniques, with emphasis 
mental design. Limited enrollment. \ 
Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) "m 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship to el 
scopic techniques. (Spring) V 
Electron Microscopy (4) d ate 
Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; preparation anto 
tion of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Admission by permission e ; 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 260. Laboratory fe 
(Spring) 

Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) Td 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discussions, 4% 
ing. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


Staff 
ad and Neck (2 


1 by x-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned read- 
supplemented by x-ray an ree. 
tory tee opring 
ope D8. Limited enroliment. Laboratory fee, $10 2: 
oe oss Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2 
Detailed ( 


1ISCl ns, assigned read 
l I y anatomy; discussion 
lissection Supplemented by X-ray anatc 


: | $10 Spring 
op, DB. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $10 n. Staff 
268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, 
and Lower Extremity (2) liscussions, assigned read 
Detailed disco. tion, supplemented by x-ray "ee c iscu 
i E : < u" (Spring) 
54, DB. Limited enrollment. Laboratorv fee $10 I Staff 
vanced Studies in Anatomy (1) ical subspecialties—endocrinol- 
ectures and conferences on selécted anatomica ed f . re d t (Spring) 
he De > or credl ts 
»., 9By, teratology, growth, and others. May be repe = ner, Rosenstein, Walsh 
f pecia] Topics in Neuroanatomy (3 Bohn, Peusner, Roser f the ner 
x "t NC " z» nal organization of the ner 
Selected topics regarding the structural and functional N^ annos id 
Vous system May be repeated for credit (Spring—alternat Slaby 
Surface Anatomy and Radiology (1) 
: 1 2 i nid Spring 
289 pictures 9n areas of clinical importance pug 
loc emi 


loss n CU er Sd 
bul and Morphological Tec hniques in Cell Biology 
© application of bic 


^s used in 
nicrographic techniques 
chemical and electron microg I 

Cel] 


iology research, Limited enrollment 
295 Re : r 
: , earch (arr) 


Staff 
nce f redit. Fee to 
i red; r / be repeated once for cred 
atent differs eac h time course is offered; may be re peat 


Staff 
p 'ading and Research (arr PPliéóohy danerel Gian 
Amiteg lo students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen 

" tay be Pate : 

399 Dis, repeated for credit 


(Fall and spring 
"A Research (arr j 


, Sertation 


Staff 
peated f adit (Fall 
; *d to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credi 
nd Spring) 
A 
NTHROPOLOGy ^ a : bee 
Profe, nlite — 
y. ^ 880r " 
*ofessony RM. Krulfeld R.L. Humphrey, Jr., A.S Brooks 
\ssociagt Lecturer D.H. Ubelaker 
Adjunct : Ofessors S.L. Simons (Chair), C.J. Allen 
Societ, SSociate Professors C R. Rose, P.J. Cressey i 
sistant Vessoriq Lecturers S Hertz, C. Cheney, G. McEwen 
88j Ofessorc Ner... : à s ting) nj 
Sistans Ors J.C Kuipers, R.N Rasnake (Visi i ^ T 
eis A att, T. Kave 1, N.L. Benco, 
dil D, poal Lecturers R.K Evans, B. Hackett, T. Kavanag 
"rers . Sues 
Bach in * Webster, M.E. Chambers 
‘he ying require- 
ents oh tes With a major in anthropology (departmental)—The following req 
1 Th © Tulfilleq. l 
r - / and Sciences 
2 n ê Ben al requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scie 
3, y. "equi r S $ 


e ; 2. : 

1 \ :265—Anth 1, 2, 3, and 4 
' "Qui " 

tench ¢ me other areas 
olog ' NUSsian, or S anish (c 
comme Pont) (b) 6-12 se 
Sychojo, ed for ethnolo 


' story 
(a) 12 semester hours, or equivalent, of eed 
r another major language approved by the J 


ents 
mester hours of course work in related departm 
gical emphasis 


i ? ce, 
0 are courses in economics, political science 
n h . gicé has sS rses | merican ciy ilization, 
th Beo By; for arch 3eologica emphasis, cou sinA 1 e z 
Pol Phy ar ional ci ce. g and his v; fo er has L 
thro By, Courses Science ge olo y, anc stor r emphasis in biologica 


'S in anatomy an 
0 3 i : 
Atisticg By, Cour Ses 3 


d b science sis in linguistic 
^ iological sciences; for emphas is 1 
z : ingui stics 


; sophy and 
d and in speech and hearing. Courses in philosop 
4 Requin Strongly recommended for all anthropology majors iE 
inc] ls for © major—24—36 semester hours in seh By ome Re 
“$ : j ó P b 1 - a . 
"gorios: d din 198 and at least one course from each of t 


5 200), linguistics 
of Culture (courses numbered in the 150s and 199 and 200 g 
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bic logical ant 


(161, 162, 168, and 169), ethnology (courses numbered in the 170s) 

yey (courses numbered in the 140s), and archaeology (courses numbered in j 
Students intending to pursue a graduate degree in anthropology should take AN | 
at least one course each in archaeology and in biological and linguistic am» d 
Qualified seniors may enroll in 200-level seminar courses with the permiss! f 
instructor. Up to 6 semester hours of ethnographic or archaeological field school ag 
be accepted and applied toward the major, if approved by the department, an W 
encouraged to participate in such summer programs. Opportunities are available é 
and laboratory research during the academic year, both within the department fi 
where in the Washington area. Credit for such work (not to exceed one-qu uet 
student's total second-group credit hours in anthropology) may be granted i^ 


rc 


tration in Anth 195. Candidates for graduation with Special Honors must 
semester hours of Anth 195, Undergraduate Research, and write a paper of spe 


tion arising out of a program of directed reading or research 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and anthropology (def m 


tal —An interdepartmental major offered by the Anthropology and Art Dep 

following requirements must be fulfilled s 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and rf 
^. Required courses in other areas: 6 semester hours, or equivalent, of in ig 


French, German, Latin, Greek, or a Near Eastern language. A second year of la 
is strongly encouraged. Since graduate study in archaeology usually invo! vat! 
preparation, especially in languages, students intending to pursue grad t y 
should consult with the departmental advisor as early as possible in their und 
programs m 
3. Required courses in the major: Anth 3, 183, 184, and one course chosen (d 
152, 158, 177, or an approved 3-hour course in field work; four courses chosen d 
101, 102, 103, 112, 155; two courses chosen from Clas 71, 72, 107, 113, 170 gl 
chosen from Hist 107, 108, 109, 110 (students electing Hist 108 should previ 


completed Hist 107 or 109) i 
4, 


Minor in general anthropology—21 credit hours are required, including Anth wh 
198, and two additional courses in anthropology, no more than two of which To 
in the same subdiscipline. For the purposes of this minor, the department's “E 
courses may be divided into subdisciplines as follows: biological anthropolo 
147, 148; archaeology—Anth 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 190, and 194; an 
linguistics—Anth 161, 162, 168, and 169; sociocultural anthropology—all 9 
group courses, with the exception of Anth 195 and 196, in which the toph, gi 

Minor in archaeology—18 credit hours are required, including Anth 3 d 
chosen from Anth 182, 183, 184, 185, 190, and 194; an approved field or re ] 
a fifth course chosen from the preceding list. dini 

Minor in biological anthropology—15-18 credit hours are required, inclu a 
146, 147, and 148; an approved field or research course or an approved COU” agr 
sequence in a related field (including biological sciences, geology, psycho N ; 
and certain other disciplines). dist? 

Minor in sociocultural anthropology—18 credit hours are required, inclu T 
and 198; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179); Anth 151 or 152; An ! 
one course chosen from Anth 150, 153, 155, 158, 159, or 200 m 

Minor in cross-cultural communication—18 credit hours are required, inclu 4 
or 4, 161, 162; Anth 150 or 159; one course in ethnography (Anth 170-179% 
chosen from Anth 153, 155, 158, 163, 165, or 168 


( 
| 
( 


;8 

Master of Arts in the field of anthropology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degre y 
anthropology is preferred but not mandatory. The undergraduate program af 
included courses above the introductory level in anthropological theory, $ j 
tion, linguistics, archaeology, and biological anthropology. Students with les“ gg” 
in anthropology may be admitted but may be required to take one or more a 
courses to make up deficiencies before beginning the degree program. the of 

1. General degree—Required: the general requirements stated under wd 
School of Arts and Sciences. The minimum requirement consists of 24 sem 
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Second Group 


150 Comparative Value Systems (3) 


155 Religion, Myth, and Magic (3) 


115 Field Program in Meso-American Humphrey: 


Archaeology and History (3 or 6) "m 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Department of An 
ogy. Field study of archaeological and historical sites in Mexico am 
America. (Summer) 1 


146 Biological Anthropology of Modern Man (3) Y) 


An overview of human variation, with special emphasis on the skeleton ag 
history of physical anthropology, individual and population variati b 
ological recovery of human remains, paleodemography, growth, paleo 


and forensic anthropology. Prerequisite: Anth 1. (Spring) n 
147 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) a " 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of 


tion 


theory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, with concentra n 

Pleistocene remains. Laboratory fee, $15. Prerequisite: Anth 1. (Sp? 

years) 
148 Primatology (3) m 


Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate group ej 
relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Frequent me 
National Zoological Park. Prerequisite: Anth 1 (Fall) 

s 
presenta? 


" 


World views, conceptual systems, and value orientations of re 
tures throughout the world. 


151 Comparative Economic Systems (3) 


The cross-cultural analysis of economic organizations, including pr^ 
gatherers, herders, cultivators, and peasants; the relationship of : 
ecology and to other aspects of culture; and the impact of the outs! e 


these economies. "m 
152 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) yit 
Basic principles of cultural ecology. Human interaction with the eco 


past and present; emphasis on the application of anthropologic@ p 
current environmental problems. 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) 


4 
Relevance of psychological theories to human evolution and the 
study of personality. Cultural determinants of personality formation 
health. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Spring ri 


154 The Anthropology of Law (3) Rasnak? f 


Cross-cultural examination of law and judicial systems Comparis? 
cesses of adjudication and mediation, including the logic of leg? " 
court procedures, and dispute resolution. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or 
instructor (Spring) 


m^ 


survey of world S 
id chang? 


Theories of religion developed by anthropologists; 
with emphasis on preliterate societies; religious processes ar 


Rel 155. 
-—. 


156 Political Anthropology (3) 


Comparative analysis of political systems, including bands, tribes of 
"at ^ r > d 
and states. Political processes, such as factionalism, styles of leaders " 
ritual, and the wider institutional milieu. Prerequisite: Anth 2 OF 
instructor (Fall, odd years) AI 


157 Comparative Kinship and Social Structure (3) Simons: 


Comparative analysis of social patterns and roles in kinship, € , 
political organization. Emphasis on preliterate societies, with some” | 
complex systems. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructo" ya 


158 Art and Culture (3) Krulfeld, Hump i 


The art of tribal society, including the role of art in culture, influe? 
artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art production. 
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159 § se 
Tabol, Cognition, and Society (3) Allen 
oe etidy of culture through the analysis of symbolic systems including myth, 
^ smology, folklore, 


insh art, ritual, political symbolism, and the symbolic study of 
‘ship. Prerequisite 


16 hguage. C Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Fall, odd years) 
Varieties ot mus, and Experience (3) Kuipers 
verbal beh Anguistic structure; the interrelationship of language cognition and 
ó (rtr lor; the origin and evolution of human language; verbal organization 

^x (Fall) on and emotion. Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permission of instruc tor. 

2 1 
Linge tts: Power, and Performance (3) Kuipers 
ates of lin ariation and ¢ hange in discourse practices; social and political corre- 
instruct guistic interaction; verbal art. Prerequisite: Anth 4 or permission of 

63 Ante Or. (Spring) 

Still n er of Visual Communication (3) ; Staff 
Tesearc aane pictue photography as an integral aspect of anthropologic al 
to the — Study of recent and historic ethnographic films and an introduction 


nth 2 : ! methods of making visual ethnographic records Prerequisite 
165 Introd x permission of instructor Material fee, $15 
uction to Folklore (3) 


Vlach 
168 Men 35 AmCv 165, 
Phoneti of Linguistic Analysis (3) Kuipers 
Buistic S grammatical analysis, principles of lexicography, techniques of lin- 
1 (Fall) l'éconstruction, and other tools of anthropological linguistic research 
59 Intensi 
Anaa Study of a Language (3) Kuipers 
university Ud of a selected language, ordinarily one not frequently studied in a 
the mp g Ontext (such as an American Indian language), as an illustration of 
i Summer 5 of anthropological linguistics. Prerequisite: Anth 168 (Spring or 
9 Cult 
‘ures o ; : 
Culture hist the Caribbean (3) Staff 


tory and ways of 


ary life among the area's various cultural groups up to the 
I ic present. Prer, 


equisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 


America (3) Simons, Humphrey 


17 "à tudy of Indian groups representative of each of the continent’s 
2 Cul as. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

Mom America (3) Allen, Rasnake 

Merica study of native American, Iberian, and African cultures of South 


their interacti 
173 Cul Culture change. Prereq 
Culture hot the Pacific (3) 


Istory and way 
Ynesia, Pr i 


ons. Emphasis on world view, interethnic relations, 
uisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

Staff 
s of life among native peoples of Melanesia, Micronesia, 
erequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor, (Fall, odd 


Intensive Ethnography (3) Humphrey, Krulfeld, Kuipers 
Specific id of the ways of life of selected Asian or Circumpolar people. 
Credit. Prer a to >e announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
Cul of site: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 
aphic on Near East (3) 

Noma, ic E environment, lan 
Anth 2 . Peoples of the 
Cultu T Permission of 
Comparative sic? (3) Staff 

' pro} ng or amination of the history, cultural development, and contempor- 
of Instructor Sub-Saharan African cultures. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission 


177 


Maloof 
guage, religion, and social structure of settled and 
Near East: emphasis on the Arab world. Prerequisite: 
instructor. (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Hust 


182 New World Archaeology (3) 
History of Americar archaeology; survey of North American culture hist 
human entry into the Americas during the Pleistocene period until thé : 
first European contacts. Prerequisite: Anth 3 or permission of instru 


(Spring) y 
a roots: 


[ 
, 


183—84 Old World Prehistory (3-3) 


Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the eat 
nid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations. Anth 189: pe 
and Mesolithic cultures. Anth 184: Neolithic and Bronze Age cultures | 
site: Anth 3. (Academic year) 

185 Archaeology of Meso-America (3) Humphrey "t 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and Central America Mer 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: Anth 3 0F 
of instructor. wW 

186 Archaeology of South America (3) Allen y 
Culture history of pre-Columbian South America, with a focus on the vl 
the Paleo-Indian period through the Spanish Conquest. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. gut 

190 Ethnohistory (3) Allen, ™ g 
Reconstruction of the history of a selected preliterate society through ott 
of historical documents, oral traditions, archaeological remains, and of 
rect sources. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes 
Hist 190. can. 

191 Anthropology, Drama, and the Human Experience (3) cults 
A comparative approach to the meaning of humanity in different ¥ 
tions. Examination of the role of drama in daily life in its secular and p^ 
and contexts in which it is developed for conscious goals. Through im n 
workshops, students explore how the techniques of anthropology sii 
lead to a better understanding of the significance of specific actions 
and of human experience. Same as TrDa 140. y 

192 Development Anthropology (3) Rasnake y 
The impact of the world economy on nonindustrial societies. Analys i) 
of anthropology in international development programs aimed syl 
problems in the Third World. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of 0 

193 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology (3) w 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthro p") 
ment. Field and/or laboratory techniques and interpretation. Topics phy” 
excavation methods, recording photography, preservation, stration? 
vironmental reconstruction, typology, use-wear analysis, and solos 
Specific research area and topics announced in the Schedule of 0 

194 Introduction to Historical Archaeology (3) Di 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Anthropol 
ment. Survey of the basic data and methods of research in the mat | 
recent history. (Spring) 

195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) N 
Individual research problems to be arranged with a member of the "d 
repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Appropriate introductory course 0f | 

yi 


of instructor. 

196 Special Topics in Anthropology (3) ic 
Courses offered by visiting faculty; experimental offerings. TOP et 
nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for c it 
Anth 2 or permission of instructor. 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) 
Same as AmCv/Hist 197. y 

198 Foundations of Anthropology (3) Aller 
The development of anthropological thought as seen in historical Gig 
ration of selected basic concepts and theories of contemporary 4 [d 

be taken in the junior or senior year. Prerequisite: Anth 2 and ** 


ANTHROPOLOGY 197 


199 Techniques of F 
raining in the 
urban ang rural, 


ield Research (3) Staff 
development of skills necessary for different field situations, 
Participatic at home and abroad, in developing techniques of observation, 
Situations pee documentation, as well as skills in handling practical field 
research coe problems Intended primarily for those intending to do field 
Working ~~ y /nited States or abroad but useful to anyone likely to be living or 
Meth M^ oreign culture. Prerequisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor 

Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
ary and field research. Conceptual bases and biases in the 


200 


Students e lems and in the selection. analysis, and organization of data 
area. E design and carry out their own field projects in the Washington 
Thi 9quisite: Anth 2 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
ird Grou 
201 ‘ 
Theseminar: ological Anthropology (3) Brooks 
anthror,,. methods, and Current issues in the various subdisciplines of biological 
207 opology, (Spring) 
Major tomar Sociocultural Anthropology (3) Krulfeld, Allen 
journal : d in contemporary social and cultural anthropology, stressing current 
203 bog Monograph materials. (Spring) 
Contempon, Anthropological Linguistics (3) Kuipers 
historical y anthropological studies of language in biological, social, and 
20. 4! Perspectives (Fall) 
i "am Method and Theory Humphrey, Brooks, Benco 
Survey "Pe (3) 
2 to E e Most recent archaeological techniques and theoretical approaches 
11 Seminar. ucting and interpreting the cultures of the past (Fall) 
Joint offerin stems in Conservation (3) Rose 
Projects to 8 of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Individual conservation 


determine Composition, construction, decomposition of materials, 


s. Conservation laboratory experience. Pre- 
COnCurrent registration: Art or Anth 212 (Fall) 


ysic iology, 
Su (rir : 
It or Ar th erlying techniques used to conserve these materials. Prerequisite: 
220 The a -oth 293, Ch 


n Topol m 50, and permission of instructor (Fall) 

The Tole of ; oBy of Development (3) Krulfeld, Rasnake 
istingui n p ology in development; emphasis on theoretical perspectives 
contribution of anthropology to understanding proc- 

orld societies. Issues include land reform, ecological 
astoral systems, women's roles, migration, political 
nization. The role of anthropology in planning, fea- 
implementation of development projects and policy 


insti > SBricultura] ; 
instit, Ural and p: 
sibilite re and proletaria 
(Fall), Studies, and 
721 Key y, 


. Variables į 
Major Co: in the Development Process (3) Rasnake, Krulfeld 
Population. ` required for an 


fea 
22 s + ; 
2 Issues j coat implementation and evaluation 


T (Spring) 
Opic 
223 New | D be a 


Krulfeld, Rasnake 


i a 

In Deve op rch Methods and Techniques Rasnake 
(former Intent Anthropology (3) 

Research method iP in Development Anthropology) 

Pologists: n l Odologies in international development anthropology. Anthro- 


Oles j idisete 
in multidisciplinary teams and their participation in research- 


198 


N 
N 
PE 


to 
5 
m] 


259 


260 


262 


263 


267 


268 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


evaluations. Innovative research techniques, such as interactive d 
team survey methods, and rapid rural appraisal. Admission by permis 
instructor. (Spring) 

Internship in Development Anthropology (3) 


related activities, such as feasibility studies, social soundness "t^ 
ata 
5 


(Formerly Anth 223) 

Supervised participation in a selected development agency. oppo” 
observe agency procedures and gain practical experience of agent) na 
Admission by permission of instructor or department chair. May bere 
credit. (Fall and springj r 
Palaeoanthropology (3) 2d 
Survey of current research in hominid and hominoid evolution, focusié 
integrated nature of the field. Contributions from the geological an! "d 
sciences will be stressed, together with innovative geochemical te ‘se 
establishing chronological sequences. Prerequisite: Anth 147 OF 
equivalent. (Spring, even years) 

Folklore Theory (3) 

Same as AmCv 254. 
Anthropology, Education, and the Museum (3) "i 
The role of anthropology in education and museums. Emphasis 
rent anthropological research and on innovative museum and classo 
niques and materials. Seminars and teaching demonstrations at m 
laboratories. y 
Seminar: American Folklife (3) 

Same as AmCv 257. 

Seminar: Anthropology of Art, Allen 
Aesthetics, and Symbolism (3) jl 


Anthropological approaches to aesthetic problems and theories of $ A 
the context of ethnographic materials. 
Topics in American Folklife (3) " 


A seminar devoted to a variety of subjects related to folklore and fo 
public-sector folklife policy, folk music, oral literature, or ethnic" 
culture. The specific topic will be determined by the interests of aval 
and the curriculum needs of the folklife program. Same as AmCY 
Special Topics in Contemporary Anthropology (3) b 
Exploration of a timely theoretical issue, enabling students to p 
U 


" 
v 
259 


significant developments in the field. Specific topic to be anno 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 
Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) ef. 
Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific fields (P. 
ment, community development, land reform, law, and medicine. mag 
Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) ait 
Change in Western and non-Western cultures; emphasis on general EH 
change and interaction between simpler and more complex societet, ji 
Seminar: Anthropological Museum Techniques (3) . $9 
Principles of anthropological collection, classification, preservatioD 
tion, interpretation, and exhibition of specimens; research and in$ 
of the museum. Field trips to area museums. (Fall) i 
Humpif 


) Seminar: Technology (3) 


Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and uw 
culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production. ( 
years) 

Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) tio 
Comparative study of systems of production, distribution, consump” g 
cal economy and economic change in both preliterate and comP 
Seminar: Peasant Society (3) 

Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including their manner 
ing within larger social, economic, and cultural contexts. all) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


269 Seminar: Key I 
Jurrent issues 
egal phenome 
change in deve 
5», Detworks. ( 
i seminar: Topics in Latin American Anthropology (3) Allen 
Specific topics, to be announced, will be selected from the following: mythology 
: i » artistic traditions, ethnic groups, Andean or Tropical Forest social 


c Banization, peasant movements and land reform native cultures during the 
273 c. Mial period, archaeological problems 


Minar: Urban Anthropology (3) 


Hertz 
review of the literature on urban kin groups, oct upational/class and ethnic 
Communities. migrant 


fi adaptations; the nature of urbanism urban poverty; urban 
274 leld methods (Spring) E. 
minar: To Hertz 

View of anthropological] literature on American world view, mainstream and 

à ternate forms of kinship, selected ethnic groups, and the effects of sex, age, 


in Soci i i Simons 
Ssues in Social Organization (3) < i 
in the analysis and interpretation of kinship and political anc 
na, with particular emphasis on problems of social and ideological 


loping countries and their effect on sex roles, the family, and social 
Spring) 


pics in Americ an Culture (3) 


class, occu 


28 ation, and politics on American life (Fall) 

a Seminar: E An pasties’: tone World Prehistory (3) Humphrey 
Current archaeologic al problems relating to the origin and development of ab 
ba ginal Cultures Spec ific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May 

283 Sen Peated for credit EEN 
Ph ‘nar: Topics in Old World Anthropology— ro 
‘sical / 


nthropology and Arc haeology (3 1 to be 
“Utrent pro lems in relation to materials from the old world. Specific area to be 


n vanced in the Se hedule of Classes (Spring) i 
"s minar; Problems in pd American Civilization (3 Staff 
290 Adya *5 lAÍf 287 | 
^ vanced Museum Research (3) Staff 
or o ised individua] research and/or field work at the Smithsonian Instiustom 
er area museums, arranged in consultation with the museum and the 
man CP ology Department Admission by permission of the department chair 
291 Anthro E be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) PISOS OR 
nthro 98y in the Museum | 3) - gue ^ir 
Opics Pological materials (in the broadest sense), exhibits, and mus 2 
Uc; to lude museum anthropology, collections, research E MM 
Cal ire With a focus on the practical problems of developing an anthropologi 
292 | dac hall (Spring) 


Joint offe a to Conservation (3 Rose 
Cons fering of the Anthropology and Art Departments. Method and theory of 
[ONseryas; I 
l servation; including fine 
seu tion; handling, reste 
the P Specimens: basic 

"IT environ ik 

add ment. The 
Materi ls. (Fali he 


arts, ethnographic archaeological, and monuments 
ration, preservation, storage, and display of mu 
materials of museum objects and the ways they react to 
293 


‘echniques (3) Rose 
Anthropology and Art Departments. Practical aspects of 
Conservation. suc h as monitoring environmental conditions with 
! and recording devi es; examining objects and documenting their 
M (including photography); and identifying sources of deterioration for 


e - Materials, Students will conduct tests, evaluate exhibition and storage 
as, anc partici 


ite; ICipate in improving and correcting museum conditions Prerequi- 
294 Field nth/Art 292. (Spring) à 2 
oint offeri -aboratory Research in Archaeology (3) e BEP 
Bram, Fi i ng of the Anthropology Department and the American £ uc — 
exc nie d and/or laboratory te hniques and interpretation Topics - — 
onment, yethods, recording, photography, preservation, stratigraphy a 
nta] re 


1 1 5 
Construction, typology, use wear analysis, and spatial analysi 


5 
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Specific research area and topics announced in the Schedule of Classi 
repeated for credit. Same fieldwork as Anth 193 but with additional res 
‘ 


research required. (Summer) 
295 Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


298 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) of 
Courses offered each year by scholars in residence at Dumbarton oaks 
qualified graduate and undergraduate students with permission of d " 
chairman. Topics will be announced. May be repeated for credit provi 
topic differs : 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


ART 


Professors D.H. Teller, L.F. Robinson (Chair), J.F. Wright, Jr., A.H. Smith, JL 
Ozdogan, M.P. Lader 

Professorial Lecturers Grace Evans, L. Miller 

Associate Professors H.I. Gates, D.M. Hitchcock, J.C. Anderson, B. von Bargh? 
Molina, W.T. Woodward, C.C. Costigan, J.L. Stephani 

Adjunct Associate Professors Grose Evans, C.R. Rose 

Associate Professorial Lecturers D. Von Endt, D.C. Lynn, D. Srinivasan, JG 
A.B. Barnhart, B.G. Carson 

Assistant Professors F. Griffith, K.J. Hartswick, D. Bjelajac , 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.P. Lawson, C. Smigrod, C.R. Smith, M.J- miS 
Harrop, B.R. Stevens, R. Rodriguez, J. Paradiso, M. Dennis, W.W. Scott, JR 
M. Hasbun 

Curator, Dimock Gallery L.D. Miller 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in art history (departmental)—The following | 
ments must be fulfilled: j 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and =. 
2. Prerequisite courses—Art 31-32 and 71 or 72 ; 
3. Required courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1-2-3, or Ger 172 
4. Required courses in the major—Art 101 and 102, 104 or 105, 106 or 107,7 
110, 113 or 114, 117 or 118, 129; 9 additional semester hours in second-grouP 


courses. 
5. A maximum of 9 semester hours in fine arts, including Art 137, is pe l 


ye n 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in fine arts (departmental)—The following fed 
must be fulfilled: ; 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 
2. A total of 51 hours of art courses is required of fine arts majors except uy 
with a concentration in photography and visual communication, for whom dai ' 
required. 
3. Required basic fine arts courses: Art 21-22 and 41-42. ; 
4. Required courses in art history: Art 31-32; 6 additional semester hours V o 
group art history courses. i 
5. Required fine arts courses in the major: 
a. 12 hours, exclusive of primary area of concentration, in four of the fo 
areas—ceramics, advanced drawing, advanced design, printmaking, paint! 


llo : ] 


phy, sculpture, and visual communication. ate 
n : : . 1 
b. 15 hours to be taken in the primary area of concentration (except for P Pt 
and visual communication). “pyro 
18% 


c. 18 hours for students concentrating in photography: Art 23, 24, 181; 63 f i 
d. 18 hours for students concentrating in visual communication: Art 1 
four courses chosen in consultation with the advisor. 


ART 201 


8. Ni 1 
stude E additional hours « Í 
"C 
Depart Oncentrating In phot 


may be taken in the Art Department except for 


ment. "Tar who take only 6 hours of electives in the Art 
* lrTansfer e 
Ourses and T students must take at least 12 semester hours of second group fine arts 
Semester hours their area of ialization at this University 
ache] 
, “OF 9 
: uire; eae Arts with a combined major in art hist ry and fine arts—The following 
1 ks me em be fulfilled in consultation with the departmental advisor 
5 ' Bener. : : n p 
tota] of " requirements stated under Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences 
Art hi a hours in art history and 30 hours in fine arts 
Story: A. - Ps : j 
üncje edi oy: Art 31 32, 71 or 72, and one « ourse in each of the following areas 
*dieve ; 
wenti l Cent on Re naissance seventeenth and eighteenth centuries nineteenth and 
Fine — 6 hours of art history electives 
, > arts; / ‘ TI ` 
Ncent tion , : Art 21-22, 41 42. The remaining 18 hours may be in one area of 
S Or à combination of areas 
9 pec lH 
ual; Onors.... p, d : 
thilty. Ont ind For Braduation with Special Honors, students must have attained a 
e Son; ex of at lo à 
A seni T year € it least 3.5 in he major and 3.0 overall. No later than the beginning of 
“ar, stude 3 í 1 
ürea ot st €nts should consult their advisor regarding eligibility and selection of 


Udy ar i 
Yanda “rector of the research or « reative arts project 


s in the field of art therapy 


d A five-year program leading 
fine arts or ps 


ychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy. See 


Art Therap the field of 


fol) terden, with a major in « lassical archaeology and anthropology (de partmen- 
im quic Partmentaj major offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments. The 
ements must be fulfilled 
Tal 


^ ^ Tequireme " : ` dan - 
Freng “quired c Iuirements stated under Columbian College of 


ur Arts and Sciences 
k , J ses in othe 
S Stron erman, | 


6 semester hours, or equivalent, of introductory 


' Matin, Greek ' ! 
Y ene - 7 eeK, Or a Near Eastern language 
eharatio, PlICOurageq Since 


N, espe; 
nsu wi Specially in] 
p 


r areas 


A second year of language study 
graduate study in archaeology usually involves broader 


3 th t anguages, students intending to pursue graduate study should 
3. ‘ ans : 
52 Required cou Partmental advisor as early as possible 
b "Ourse 
01 38, 7 šas in the major Anth 3, 183-84, and one course chosen from Anth 
' 102 "Oran 


approved 
hosen p 103, 112, 155: twee 
“Osen fr 12, 155; two courses « 


3-hour course in field work: four « ourses chosen from Art 
Om H; 
0) ; 7 

pleted Hutt 107, 108, 109 


hosen from Clas 71, 72 107, 113, 170; two courses 
110 (students electing Hist 108 should previously have 


Bache) 7 or 109) 

elor 

ler] Of Arts wi 

uis  etmental n à major in classical arc haeology and classics (departmental)—An 
1 ements ust Lex offered by the Art and Classics Departments. The following 
? The ge e fulfilled: 


ral re } : = 
“requisite C quirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Dag Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14 
dino | 98, 109, 4 = zx the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses selected from 
ng kno , 10, 209: 6 sem 


Be of p ester hours in sec ond-group courses in Greek or Latin | 
Mi in j rench and German is recommended) 
Art History R 
Must be y equired: 18 sem 
~‘ 96 made af 
Tation ( 


a 


ester hours of courses in art history. Declaration 
ler completion of no more than 9 hours in art history Specific 
ancient/medieva], Renaissance/Mannerism, Baroque/eighteenth 
ine ith dd modern, primitive/pre-Columbian, Hispanic) are determined 
m D Fine Tis Ra. undergraduate advisor for Art History 
Concentra - quired: 18 semester hours of ge 
lon selected from design, 
à >, Or Visual communi: 
n Advisor ja paate fine 
> areg 


neral course work in fine arts orin 
drawing, ceramics, photography, painting, 
ation. Students in the general program should 


arts advisor. Those selecting a specific area should consult 
1 of conc entration. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


202 


Combined Minor in Art History and Fine Arts—Required: 9-12 hours of couse 
art history and 9-12 hours in fine arts, for a total of 21 hours. Declaration 0! 8 
minor must be made after completion of no more than 6 hours in art history and6 
fine arts. A program of study is developed in consultation with the undergradua@ 


in art history and fine arts 
? 
/ 


Master of Arts in the field of art history—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts deg? 
major in art history from this University, or an equivalent degree Applicant gl 
institutions must present scores on the Graduate Record Examination to the | 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. tt 

1. Witha concentration in classical art and archaeology, medieval art, Renai gh 
Baroque art, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century art, contemporary art, or Ame s 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts an p 
30 semester hours of course work including 6 hours of thesis research. As many% y 
of the 30 semester hours of course work should be in third-group courses; not 
hours may be taken in museum-related courses. Students are required to take * 
each of the following areas: classical, medieval, Renaissance, Baroque, modern. isi 
can. Students must maintain a quality-point index of at least 3.0. A reading os 
examination in German or French must be passed before completion of the fi po^" 
hours of course work. A written and oral general Master's Comprehensive "^. 
must be passed before students can enroll for the 6 semester hours of thesis 
written thesis must be submitted to and approved by the faculty. ipi 

2. With a concentration in museum training—Required: the gener& " 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 36 semester hours 0 
including 12 hours of internship credit (Art 201-2 and 271-72). As many 8$ [ 
the 36 hours of course work should be in third-group courses. Students are w 
a seminar in each of the following areas: classical, medieval, Renaissance, oo 
ern, and American. Six hours of electives in art history or in museum-related it 
selected in consultation with the graduate advisor. Students must maintain 449 wf 
index of at least 3.0. A reading knowledge examination in German or French musg 
before completion of the first 9 semester hours of course work. Students are red gi! 
the general written Master’s Comprehensive Examination in art history and ff 
required to pass a written comprehensive examination in museology as part of 


ments for the internship J al” 
Acceptance into this program as a degree candidate is provisional, pending 
completion of 12 semester hours of graduate art history courses and the ap 
Graduate Programs Committee (Department of Art) "m 
The Art Department has established a program of study in affiliation with 
museums and galleries including the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Hirshhorn rog 
Sculpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the National Museum of Amel 
Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery, and the Textile Museum 
Programs specific to museum studies and museum education are als 
3. With a concentration in museum administration—For details consu 


of the department A 


Master of Fine Arts in the field of ceramics, design, printmaking, painting: "mi 
sculpture, or visual communication—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Fine Arts inb 
Arts degree with a major in fine arts in the field of ceramics, design, dra : 
photography, printmaking, sculpture, or visual communication. A 3.0 UP 
grade point average (on a 4.0 scale) and departmental approval of the app 
required. This should consist of slide examples of work in the area of applic? "m 
slides of representative works in other areas. Students planning to do gr? jug 
printmaking or painting must have completed 12 semester hours of draw! i 
graduate level before admittance to the master’s program | i 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Schoo 
Sciences. A minimum of 45 semester hours of course work in fine arts is f 
number of required hours is determined in consultation with an advis" y qj 
possible of the course work should be in third-group courses, only 18 hou M 
be in one area; 6-9 hours are to be selected from related areas in consulta 


w 


0 wal, 


Sis ( onsisting of the exer 
ng, photography prin 


er the supervision of 


ution of original works of art in « eramics, 
tmaking, sí ulpture, or visual « ommunication 


th "8 Written s a thesis advisor. In addition, the thesis must 
ü visor ang set and analysis of artistic purpose, subject to the approval of the 
$ e , 
à Creative t iesi a ema faculty reader. A representative portion of the work illustrating 
i “SIS May be re f: ad he Ur > > re > > ire 
Semen With the etained by the University at the discre tion of the thesis director 


Second reader 


Sophy in the field of irt history 
> School of Arts and 
also pass writte 


Required: the general requirements 
Sciences, and a Master of Arts degree in art 
n examinations in French and German and 


1e Major area of spec ialization 


R Ograms is ations should be completed within the first academic year of course 
8 are n]; 

esearch fin) ST Planned in consultation with a departn 
; Nineteenth 


nd two other areas of specializa 


intal committee 
ind twentieth-century European art and American 
art and archa 


art 


‘lassical eology, early Christian and Byzantine art 


"t, and Baroque art 


First Group 
1 Prin 
An introda Art (3) von Barghahn 
31-3 lations, Rime, lo various art media, basic elements of art and thematic interpre 
Survey x Wa an and non-Western traditions (Fall and spring) 
A foundation hewn Art (3-3) Robinson and Staff 
71-75 art. Art Nd: proto further study in the history of art. Art 31 prehistoric to Gothic 
Introducti O-Renaissan. e to modern art Art 31 and 32—fall and spring) 
rt 71. œ 9" to the Arts in America (3-3) Bjelajac 
Prese t 


innings to the Republican Age. Art 72 


recs 19th century to the 
econd g ^Tt 71 and 72—fall and spring) 
Toup 
k Ar 
A SUrvey UM Archaeology (3) Hartswick 
1000 B.C) threes sculpture, painting, and architecture, from the Dark Ages (ca 
development "1x Alexander the Great (ca. 300 B.C.) Emphasis is on the stylistic 
and style mai Greek art and the interrelationships among sculptural tec hnique 
102 perents A ae in vase painting, and the refinements of arc hitectural 
man a 
As Art ang Archaeology (3) 


Hartswick 
painting, and architecture, from 300 B.C. (the 
Constantinian Period (ca. 300 A.D ). The major 
Romans—portraiture, historical narratives—and 
idealized and illusionistic to the realistic and 


truc >y oman sculpture, 
attistic 8 to the end of the 
i ments of the 


e st “on leve 
*tylistic cha 
abstract pse anges from the 


103 The Anci i pring) 
en i " 
A Study of ^t and His Workshop (3) Hartswick 
Positio, in ent Craftsman’s techniques, workshop organization, and 
104 p OSaic RRS, Exploration of s ulpture, architecture painting, pottery, 
04 gems, plase . 
EL Blass, and metalwork 


Grace Evans 


issance - 13th to the 15th century (Fall) 
10g High Renais rt in Italy 1 (3) 


Grace Evans 


Hitchcock 
an Eyck through Bosch (Fall) 


Hitchcock 


8 and gr Jurer through Brueghel (Spring) 


'aphics from I 
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108 18th-Century Art in Europe (3) Hide 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture in France, Great Britain, and Italy: 


0 
phasis on Watteau, Chardin, David, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Canale 
and Tiepolo (Spring) 


109 19th-Century Art in Europe I (3) robin 
Examination of Neoclassicism and Romanticism in the « ontext of Westem 
pean historical and cultural developments. Emphasis on France, Englandi 
Germany and the representative styles of David, Ingres, Delacroix, Turnet 
stable, and Friedrich. (Fall) ips 

110 19th-Century Art in Europe II (3) Robins i 
Examination of the revolution in style of Realism, Impressionism, and 
impressionism in the context of Western European political, social, and Ct! 
developments. Emphasis on representative styles of Courbet, Manet, 


Cezanne, Van Gogh, and Gauguin. (Spring) wid 
111 Classical Archaeology (3) Ham, 
Archaeological monuments of classical civilizations, with intensive study ; 
or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, painting, or minor wid 
112 Egypt and the Near East (3) Harts” j 
The great artistic tradition of the Nile Valley and the « ontemporary civiliza 
(ca. 3000 B.C. to after 1000 B.C.) between the rivers Tigris and Euphrates(P w 
day Iraq) are explored Emphasis on the Pyramid Age, the temples at Ka d” 
Luxor, the tombs of the Valley of the Kings, and the artistic traditions 
Sumerians, Akkadians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians (Fall) y 
113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) Grose 
(Spring) . 
114 Baroque Art in the North (3) Hitch? 


ip 

Concentration on France, Flanders, and Holland, with emphasis on Pous 
Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt (Fall) po 

115 Christian Iconography (3) Grace " ig 


"e^ TP S 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early Ch" 
to the Council of Trent 


af 

116 Islamic Art (3) - 
117 Medieval Art I (3) And 

Early Christian and Byzantine (Fall) 
118 Medieval Art II (3) Ande? 

Romanesque and Gothic. (Spring) no 
119 Islamic Religion and Art (3) 

Same as Rel 163 ) i 
120 East Asian Art (3) Srin! 

May be repeated for credit when content differs. "n 
121 Spanish Art I (3) von Bargh nj 


Discussion of areas selected from the art of ancient Iberia through the seventy 
century. Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
repeated for credit provided the content differs. 

122 Spanish Art II (3) von B qui 
Discussion of areas selected from the eighteenth through twentieth e" 
Specific topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeat 
credit provided the content differs. pal? 

129 20th-Century Art in Europe (3) fro 
Survey of 20th-century European painting, sculpture, and architecture: ai? 
their origins in the late 19th century through Surrealism. Emphasis 0177 
modernist movements and artists, including Matisse, Picasso, Kandins*" 
Mondrian. (Fall) T 

130 20th-Century American Art (3) 

ainting and sculpture, focusing up 


Survey of 20th-century American p iet 
avant-garde. Emphasis on artists of the Stieglitz circle and later modernis Ja 


ments such as Abstract Expressionism, Pop, Op, Minimal, and Concept 
(Spring) 


140 Gothic Architecture (3) Staff 

145 Folk Arts in America (3) Bjelajac 
Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 
Crafts. Same as AmCv 145 

147 Primitive Art I: Ancient Civilizations of von Barghahn 

Mexico and Latin America (3) 

Survey of Pre-Columbian art and architecture from prehistoric period to the 

Spanish conquest, including Yucatan and Central American regions. 


148-49 19th-Century American Painting and Sculpture (3-3) Bjelajac 
Fall: 1800-1860; spring: 1860-1900 (Academic year) ast 

150 Landmarks in American Art (3) Bjelajac 

55 Aegean Civilizations (3) — 


An introduction to the excavational and multidisciplinary aspects of « — 

: 7 y `) > a- 
archaeology. Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations (1700-1200 B C ). Interrela 
tionships between Greek and Persian cultures of the sixth and fifth centuries 


No (Spring) : e 
m Farly Medieval Sculpture (3) Grace des 
1 Studies in Renaissance Art (3) Grace vans | 
nciples of Museum Work (3) Lawson 


Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of museum 
administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, conservation, and 
educational service 
imitive Art II: African, Oceanic, von Barghahn | 
orth American Indian (3) 
Survey of architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient kingdoms to early 
167 20th-century culture. Emphasis on imagery and iconography ; 
€ Dynastic Courts of Europe (3) von Barghahn 
Politics and royal patronage, 1400-1800. Areas may include France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Austria, Germany, or Russia Specific area announced in Schedule of 
180 Glasses. May be repeated for credit if specific area is different k 
istory of Decorative Arts: European Heritage (3) Carson 
Urvey of changing styles of European furniture, textiles, ceramics, and glass, in 
© context of general trends in art history and changing patterns in economic, 
(ranological, social, and cultural history. From antiquity to the modern age. 
all) 
S History of Decorative Arts: American Heritage (3) Carson 
"Xamination of the decorative arts in America from the 17th century to the 
modern period. Exploration of changing visual characteristics in relation to the 


17 


Changing American ex ice (Spring) 
173 m; 'rican experience (Spring | 
History of the Cinema (3) Staff | 
176 ame as Comm 173. Laboratory fee, $25. | 
merican Architecture (3) Longstreth E | 
>ame as AmCv/U&RP 175. | 


1 2s - ; 

87 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in es 
: rly Modern Europe (3) 

191 ame as Engl/Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 


| 
merican Architecture (3) Longstreth | | 
Te as AmCv/U&RP 176 | 
19 ; 
92 The American Cinema (3) Staff | 
1 mme as AmCv 192 
*198 à of Photography (3) Lader 
tudies in Art History (3) Staff ED 
"am , 
Pecifi E E 
ürea uM area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if the specific I 
ed is different à 
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Third Group 


201—2 Museum Projects (3-3) 5 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of art his?" 
with a concentration in museum training. 


203 Primitive Art (3) von Barghs 
(Spring) T | 
207 Modern Architecture (3) 
Europe and America pos! 
211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) ; 


Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments. Individual conservat 
projects to determine composition, construction, decomposition of mat y 
and possible stabilization techniques. Conservation laboratory experience: 
requisite or concurrent registration: Art or Anth 212 (Fall) pi 

212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) ve 
Joint offering of the Art and Anthropology Departments. Physical strusi 
molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnographic materials. Chemist yi 
physics underlying the techniques used to conserve these materials. Pre ) 
site: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50, and permission of the instructor. (Fall 


216 Medieval Painting (3) Grace BV 
Painting and the decorative arts. ubet | 
217-18 Problems in Museum Work (3-3) 


Art 217 is prerequisite to Art 218. choot 

*220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) HE 
A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian area and German 
northern area. (Spring) stat 

*221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) r n 
A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian is desirable, depending” 


specific area. (Fall and spring) ji 
*243 Seminar: American Art (3) B 

(Fall and spring) pobio 
*244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) 

Reading knowledge of French desirable. T 
*245 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) parts 
*246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) ots? : 
*247 Proseminar: Medieval Art and Archaeology (3) And 


248 Independent Research in Art History (3) 


(Fall and spring) git 
*261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) sul 
271-72 Museum Techniques (3-3) "m. 


Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields of Must 
training and museum studies. Practical work to be determined by 
Training Committees at the institutions involved. (Academic year) sul 

284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) in 
Joint offering of the Art Department and the American Studies Progra o 
affiliation with the National Portrait Gallery of the Smithsonian Inst iw 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural hist olos 
volving the use of artistic materials in different media: emphasis on me 
and analytic techniques. (Spring) sul 


289—90 Thesis Research (3-3) 


* Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit if the sf 
area covered is different. 


(Fall and spring) p 
292 Introduction to Conservation (3) en'* 
Interdepartmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology Depart 
Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnographic 
ological, and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, preservatiom 


age, and display of museum specimens; basic materials of ethnographic objects 
and the ways they react to their environment. The fall section is open to conserva- 


lion students and to those who plan to register for Art 293 in the spring (Fall 
,.. and spring) 
293 Preventive Conservation Techniques (3) Rose 
In 


terdepartmental course offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments 
actical aspects of preventive conservation, such as monitoring environmental 
Conditions with measuring and recording devices, examining objects and docu- 
menting their conditions (inc luding photography), and identifying sources of 

eterioration for various materials. Students will conduct tests, evaluate exhibi- 
lion and storage areas, and participate in improving and correcting museum 
conditions, Prerequisite: Anth/Art 292 


Fourth Grou 


Limi . 
fece to art history doctoral candidates. Offered as the demand requires. May be 
peated for 


credit 
385-86 Rana: f 
an Readings in Art History (3-3) 
SE Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
399 E Students preparing for the doctoral examination 


Issertation Research (arr.) 


FINE ARTS 
First Group 


21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) Costigan, Teller 
"quired of all Fine Arts majors. Fundamental studies of principles and elements 


9! design. Art 21: study of two dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional 


Studies, Art 21: Laboratory fee, $24. Art 22: Laboratory fee, $27 (Art 21 and 
,, 22—fall and spring) I 
23 : Lake and Staff 

tography I: Introduction (3) 7 pers. 


Introduction to the principles of exposure and development of films and papers 
Emphasis on cre 


2 ative expression. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and spring) 

b Photography II (3) Stephani 
"ontinuation of Art 23. Experimentation with black and white films and devel- 
oers. Improvement of printing and exposure techniques. Emphasis on control 


°F Creative expression Prerequisite: Art 23. Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall and 
Spring) 
4 -42 r `. 
1-42 rawing I (3-3) Wright and Staff 
“lementary investigation of concepts of drawing, both traditional and contem- 
Porary 


5 training in perception, analysis of form in light and space; instruc tion in 
© use of graphic materials and media; exercises in connoisseurship. Material 
and mode] fee, $75 per semester (Art 41 and 42—fall and spring) 

troduction to Handbuilt Ceramics (3 Ozdogan and Staff 
Norking With clay as an art form. Exploration of pinch, coil, slab, hump and press 


mold, paddling, and hollowing techniques. Sketch studies, reduction and oxida- 
tion kiln firings, clay and glaze making. Laboratory fee, $57, including unlimited 
52 materials and use of tools (Fall and spring) ie 
troduction to Wheelthrown Ceramics (3) Ozdogan and Staff 


evelopment of cylindrical and open forms. Trimming, clay and glaze making, 
Teduction and oxidation kiln firings. Sketch studies. Laboratory fee, $57, includ- 
5 mg unlimited materials and use of tools (Fall and spring) 
: intmaking: Introduction to Relief and Griffith 
, anographic Techniques (3) 
"Xploration in mono, 
woodcut, 


Qualitie 


hrome and color of basic methods of these techniques, i.e., 
composite relief, monotype, and lithography. Emphasis on aesthetic 
s of prints. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall) 


65-66 Painting I (3-3) A. Smith an 


Second Group 
Second-group art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of the depart 
123-24 Individual Problems (3-3) 


——— grs P 
à 75; 

* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$57; 2-D Design—$24; 3-D Design—$27; Drawing Wate 

making—$36; Sculpture $27; Typography—$54; Oil and Acrylic Painting—none; y 

$45; Photography—$75; Visual Communication- $54; Lithography—$48; Serigr 

Jewelry Design—$36. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Printmaking: Introduction to Intaglio and 
Stencil Techniques (3) e 
Exploration in monochrome and color of basic methods of these techniques y 
etching, engraving, collograph, stencil, and composite intaglio. L8 ] 
fee, $36 (Spring) suf | 


ie 


61—62 Water Color (3-3) 


r tio 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acrylic Experiment 
figurative, and landscape. Laboratory fee, $45 per semester (Academi u 
jio 
Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of styles: rt. 
tion of design principles to easel painting. Material and model fee; 
semester. (Academic year) 


: sul | 
81—82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gates and 9^. | 


Beginning study of design and fabrication of sc ulpture. Basic sculpture | 
niques for media, including clay plaster, stone, and wood. Laboratory te 
per semester (Academic year) i 

l 
me 


" 


n any ate 
Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the student ine io | 
of Fine Arts. Laboratory fee depending on area chosen.* Prerequisite: perm i 


of instructor., (Academic year) m 
—26 Painting II (3-3) aS gil 
Alteration of personal expression and structured problems dealing Wi T7 
life and the figure. Use of acrylic and oil. Material and model fee; 94 
semester. (Academic year) od? 
-28 Painting III (3-3) Wo , 
Studies in the interpretation of the figure and still life Emphasis on color, tp 
planes, modulations. Alla prima and mixed tec hniques. Material and M 
$39 per semester (Academic year) d$ 
131 Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan an 
Wheelthrown Functional Forms (3) : 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown functional ceramic 
Exploration of attachments: lids, spouts, handles, and footing devices. SER 
and technical drawings, clay and glaze-making tests, varied temperature Jl y 
in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fa 
spring) d 
132 Intermediate Ceramics: Ozdogan 8n 


Wheelthrown Nonfunctional Forms (3) Jo 
Aesthetic and technical development of wheelthrown ceramic sculptura pe 
Emphasis on section throwing, closed forms, and construction. Varied I8? inh 
ture firings in oxidation and reduction atmospheres. Clay and glaze 
Laboratory fee, $57 (Fall and spring) log 

133 Ceramic Decoration (3) jme? 
Aesthetic and technical development of surface decoration, with expe y 
projects in sgraffito, mishima, engobe, majolica, underglaze, overglaze, P 
techniques. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall) smi 

134 Nonsilver Printing Processes in Photography (3) t 
Introduction to nonsilver and archaic photographic processes. At 1608 «gi 
processes will be explored. Emphasis on creative expression. Prerequisite 
and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $75. (Spring) 


135-36 Advanced W 
D 
Laboratory fee 


ater Color (3-3 


€ 1C€ 1 spe | projects 
M T € > ation on special Į 
""viopment ¢ recnniques oi wa color; coni 


$45 per semester (Academic year mith, and Staff 

137 : : Woodward, A. Smith, and 
37 Workshop in Materials, 

Methods, and Tec hniques (3 is from the 14th century to the present 

Technical investigation of painting methods from tl bg: ;. Laboratory fee, $15 

Preparation ot grounds, media, underpainting, glazing 

. (Fall and spring 

138 


Printmaking: H 
Lecture survey 
etching, engravi 
with student 
rians, art de 


Griffith 
listory and Practice (3) > history of the fine art 
through slides and original prints of the hist le istrations 
ng, woodcut, stencil, and lithograph Eoi - vun rrt histo- 
partit ipation. This basic course is designed ted no^ " t 
alers, appraisers librarians, commercial artists, and coll 

S nO prerequisite. Laboratory fee, $24 oun Costigan 
139 Problems in Color (3 bieotivé satiissals of coid 
Intensive exploration of the subjective experience and objective rationc 
through the exe 
ee, $18. 


nere 


l ». Laboratory 
cution of problems in color contrast and color scale. Lab 


(Spring) lle 
141 Interior Design | 3 - | xa 
Survey of basic interior design materials and te hniques ropa iui | stvles 
plans and design, interior renderings, hard and soft materials, furniture sty! 
„ Laboratory fee, $21 (Fall) Teller and Stafí 
142 Interior Design Problems (3 in Gf dotes 
theoretical and practical in-depth expk 1 of a specific area ves x 
esign selected from furniture design, construction and Vien hed ile of 
furnishings. and interior rendering. Topic to be announced acta ~ Spring) 
1 lasses Prerequisite: Art 141 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $21 tot 
43-44 1 


Serigraphy (3-3) 
Ine Arts I 
techniques 


Teller 
H r ll basic 

rintmaking using serigraphic tec hniques Utilization : "od 
akii using l. " ry fee, $5 > 

; emphasis on aesthetic properties of prints. Laboratory 


Supplemental programs. Laboratory fee, $21 (Fall) 
mic Sculpture (3) 


o» Semester, (Academic year) Ozdogan 
46 Ceramic Restoration (3 "EET Rees 
Methods and techniques for museum and commercial application. L: 
151 i e . (Summer) Ozdogan and Staff 
eramic History and Technology (3) pM lemonistreliena. 
A Survey of the history of ceramics and its technology. Lectures, dem« 
an 
52 Cera 
) 


Ozdogan 


i veloping an understanding of the sculptural ceramic form that — ie 
quality and creativity. Te hniques in hollow and solid Cane. diper: 
(pu]perature firings in reduction and oxidation atmospheres. Laboratory fee, $: 
all) 
153 Printmaking: Intermediate Study of Intaglio and Griffith 
ief Techniques (3 à i 
Investigation Wand hrome and color of these techniques, i.e., etc ^ — 
ing, Woodcut, wood engraving, stencil, composite prox esses, and mixed medic 
154 requisite: Art 57, 58. Laboratory fee, $36 : (Fall) Griffith 
Printmaking: Introduction to Light-Sensitive Grounds (3 se wm 
Exploration of the use of grounds on copper that are sensitive to lig - eta ps 
Purpose of etching Printing in monochrome and color. Prerequisite: Art 15: 
157. 5a puulvalent. Laboratory fee, $36 (Spring) Griffith 
intma ng: Advanced Study of Intaglio and 
Relief T, i 


echniques (3-3) 
Intensive e 


] r I 2 ng, engrav- 
xploration in monochrome and color of printmaking: etching, eng 
Ing, woode 


ut, wood engraving, stencil, collograph printing with per ames 
» Composite tec hniques, and mixed media. Emphasis on " - FE an 
techniques In developing a personal statement and style Prerequisite: Art 153, 

54, or *quivalent. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) 


210 


179 


163 


164 


166 


168 


174 


80 


18 


18; 


159-60 Drawing II (3-3) Wright and suf 


1 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


r spectiv? 
Study and application of master drawing techniques. Investigation of per! 


: : jate 
and anatomy. Emphasis upon conceptual development of personal style. M 
rial and model fee, $75 per semester (Academic year) d sul 
Visual Communication I: Basic Layout (3) Molina an 


Layout stages, including basic formats, production processes; working with i? 
and basic skills. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $54 suf 
Visual Communication II: Problem Solving (3) Molina and " ! 
Conceptual approach to problem solving. Various graphic design pro t 
including both small-format and large-format design in commercial and ins 
tional graphics. Prerequisite: Art 163, 172. Laboratory fee, $54 d sul 
Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) A. Smith an editi ) 
Specific area announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 

the area covered is different. Laboratory fee, $75 og 
Intermediate Ceramic Design in Handbuilding (3) Ord and 
Further concentration in handbuilding techniques of pinch, coil, slab, humpa 


jt 


1 
press mold, paddling, and hollowing. Sketch studies, clay and glaze tests. T and 
tation to studio operations and maintenance. Laboratory fee, $57 (Fa 
spring) stall 
Typography I (3) Molina and > 


Basic calligraphy for traditional and contemporary use. Type theory, ine 
specification, copy fitting, and study of letter form as used in graphic 
Laboratory fee, $54 a sul 
Typography II (3) Molina an^ © i. 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaptation. Methods of type 
fication, copy fitting, and typesetting processes. Ty pographic layout and à 
bet design. Prerequisite: Art 171. Laboratory fee, $54 ast 
Visual Communication III: Molina an 
Computer Graphics Seminar (3) in the 
Introduction to computer graphics for art majors. The use of computers? tof! 
design process and as a tool for problem solving in graphic design. La 


fee, $54 m 
Printmaking: Introduction to Lithography (3) Ba god 
Study of techniques and materials related to printing images from stones 
metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor. L8 y 
fee, $48. sta! 
Survey of Printing and Illustration (3-3) y T. 
Exposure to a maximum range of illustrative processes, both practi y d 


theoretical. Technical aspects of commercial printing processes; met e 
preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic proofs for comm 
reproduction (Academic year) Gat 
Sculpture II (3-3) m 
Expansion of Sculpture I, utilizing advanced wood milling equipment an 
welding techniques Prerequisite: Art 81—82. Laboratory fee, $27. ji 
Introduction to Color Photography (3) aren? 
Introduction to color through exposure and processing of color transp is 0 
films. Use of filters for « reating and correcting color shifts, with emP md 
color as subject matter Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of ins 
Laboratory fee, $75 (Fall) h 
Introduction to Photographic Lighting (3) hw 
Introduction to various lighting tec hniques. Available light manipulation 
lighting, and copy lighting will be explored. Emphasis on creative et $5 
Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory ^ 
(Fall and spring) sul 
Experimental Photography (3) + es: P, 
Structured exploration of various photographic processes and techniqu T" 1 
phasis on creative expression. Content of course will vary; contact depart bor | 
current offering. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor 
tory fee, $75 (Fall and spring) 


yo 


1 . 
de rimi Design and Techniques (3) 
185-86 po Oratory fee, $36. 


Gates 


(Summer) 

‘Ortrait Painting and Drawing (3-3) C. Smith 

189-90 Fall; Various media: drawing and pastel. Spring: Oil. Model fee, $45 per semester 
ulpture HI (3-3) 
vanced study in co 


sional forms concentr 


Gates 
ncepts and materials through creation of three-dimen- 
ating on relevance of scale and media. Relationship of 


sculpture to the environment. Prerequisite: Art 179-80. Laboratory fee, $27 per 
Semester, (Academic year) 


193 Film Making I (3) 


Staff 
sit duction to the basic techniques and procedures for film making Prerequi- 
e: Art 23 and 24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54 (Fall and 


Spring) 
Film Making II (3) Staff 


—— of Art 193 with more advanced projects. Prerequisite: Art 193 or 

19 isslon of instructor. Laboratory fee, $54. (Fall and spring) 
Historie Photography (3) : y Staff 
ects n ical development of documentary photography. Completion of two proj- 
equired. Laboratory fee, $75. Prerequisite: Art 23 and 24 or permission of 


instructor, Same as Jour 195. (Fall) 


194 


All thi 
l third-group art course: 


20 s may be repeated for credit with the approval of the department 
5 Advanced Phot 


One ography: Zone System Tests (3) Lake 
manua] nel, through exposure development tests. Completion of laboratory 
Laborat required. Prerequisite: Art 181 and 182 or permission of instructor 

206 bun ory fee, $75. (Fall and spring) 

Printing a Photography: Color Printing and Zone Proofs (3) Lake 
will b 8 trom color negatives. Correct color balancing and creative color shifts 
and the explored. Development of portfolio of prints utilizing approved theme 
181 oe and development times established in Art 205. Prerequisite: Art 

208 Advan, 5, as determined by instructor. Laboratory fee, $75. (Fall and spring) 

nde ced Photography: Special Projects (3) Lake and Stephanic 
"pendent Projects requiring approval prior to registration. Prerequisite: Art 


81 and 182 ei^ : : à 2 
Spring) » OF permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $75. (Fall and 


209-10 A 
224 Aqubition and Display Design (3-3) _ Miller 
Contin ed Ceramic Sculpture (3) Ozdogan 
mixed — of Art 152 with emphasis on individual approach. Exploration of 
225 A iae la and mold casting. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall) 
-airs Ceramic Decoration (3) . Ozdogan, Smith 
ent ex i of decorating techniques. Students establish style through indepen- 
226 it poration. Laboratory fee, $57. (Spring) 
Vi mectural Ceramics (3) Ozdogan 
anced studies in ceramic murals and sculptures designed for indoor and 


ou oor architectural concepts. Laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory 
231.35 » $57, (Spring) 
New m (3-3) 7 pe 
rs and techniques in three-dimensional design. Laboratory fee, $27 per 

9r. (Academic year) 


Thee IV: Jewelry Design (3) Gates 
appro, "we fabrication of jewelry using basic metal techniques, assemblage 
235 Prem € ex casting. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) 
: * Textile Printing (: Teller 
Designing "€ inting (3) e 


executing textiles using the techniques of silk screen, block print, 
oratory fee, $24. (Fall and spring) 


and batik. Lab 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) " 
For master's degree candidates; open to limited number of qualified underge, 
ates, with permission. Independent research arranged in consultation within 
vidual instructor and graduate advisor. May be repeated for credit. Laboratory 
depending on area chosen.* (Fall and spring) tig 

249 Theory of Design (3) Co 
Application of design principles to problems of the artist in all disciP | 
Emphasis on individual creativity, presentation, and criticism. Guest lect wit | 
issues in contemporary art. Open to all M.F.A. candidates and to seniors | 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $9 


251 Advanced Ceramic Design in Wheel Throwing (3) Ondo 
Individual projects on the potter's wheel. Student establishes personal sty 
direction and perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approaches enco (fe! 
Research in clays, glazes, and firings is required, Laboratory fee, $57. 
and spring) 

252 Advanced Ceramic Design in Hand Building (3) ozdo 
Individual projects in hand building. Student establishes style and diret ip 
perfects skills. Either pottery or sculptural approaches encouraged. Res 
clays and glazes is required. Laboratory fee, $57 (Fall and spring) m) 

253 Industrial Ceramic Design/Mold Making (3) O25 


! 

Study in the multiple production process from model making to finished dupl 

cate form as it exists on factory level. Methods include all aspects 0! m 

designing and making in clay and plaster; mold making in plaster; p d jolY 

methods from molds including press molding, slip casting, jiggering, aM 

ing. Laboratory fee, $57. (Fall and spring) sul 

254 Ceramic Glazes: Calculation and Formulation (3) 

Laboratory fee, $21. elle! 
255-56 Printmaking: Advanced Serigraphy (3-3) ent 

Utilization of principles and techniques of serigraphy toward developer yg 

personal statement and style. Prerequisite: Art 143-44. Laboratory fee, $5 

semester. (Academic year) 


fih 
257-58 Printmaking: Etching and Engraving (3-3) E 
Advanced problems in etching and engraving, including composite P ens? 
light-sensitive grounds, mixed media, and theoretical and practical p l ) 
color prints. Laboratory fee, $36. (Fall and spring) arnt 
259 Printmaking: Advanced Lithography (3) B 
Individual problems in lithography related to printing images from stones o 
metal litho plates. Prints in crayon, tonal washes, and multicolor. Emp t d 
mastering the lithographic process and developing a personal statemen 
style. Laboratory fee, $48 gif 
260 Printmaking: Relief Printing (3) vin 
Advanced problems, practical and theoretical, in woodcut, wood ener ol 
collograph, composite techniques, and mixed media in monochrome añ 
Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) "T 
265—866 Painting IV (3-3) wW prol 
Alternatives in pictorial dynamics Assigned studio and independent i pet 
lems in alla prima and mixed techniques. Material and model fee $ 
semester (Academic year) bani 
267—68 Individual Problems in Photography (3-3) SteP per 


i " ; ‘cite: 
Limited to M.F.A. candidates and qualified undergraduates. Prerequisiti re 
mit ] g ere 
mission of instructor and approval of project prior to registration. M ) 
peated for credit. Laboratory fee, $75 per semester. (Academic yea! 


——— : s; Pr 
* Schedule of Fees: Ceramics—$57; 2-D Design—$24; 3-D Design—$27; Drawing. $7 olot b 
making-—$36; Sculpture $27; Typography— $54; Oil and Acrylic Painting none; Wa y^ 


$75: V ; c i graph 
$45; Photography—$75; Visual Communication $54; Lithography—$48; SerigraP 
Jewelry Design—$36 


ART THERAPY 213 


275 Painting V (3) Woodward 


Development of personal imagery. Individual problems and critiques. Material 
s and model fee, $39 
7 Advanced Visual Communication: Molina 
Packaging Design and Illustration (3) 
dvanced studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the content 
M fn. Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) 
vanced Visual Communication: Molina 
Problem Solving and Applied Design (3) 
Advanced Studio projects. May be repeated for credit provided the content 
| 279-80 iffers, Laboratory fee, $36 (Fall and spring) 


Sculpture [y (3-3) Gates 


mi vanced study aimed at development of concept and style. Prerequisite: per- 

1 ora of instructor. Laboratory fee, $27 (Academic vear) 
"Culpture V (3) Gates 
mphasis on individual sc ulptural concepts and materials. Prerequisite: permis- 


; Sion of i 27 f 
299-300 °F instructor. Laboratory fee, $27 (Fall and spring) 
Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


Laboratory fee dey 


28 


* 


ending on area chosen (Fall and spring) 


Adju - - " e 
nct s . 
Adjunct Professor E. Ulman (Emeritus) 
Assista Ssociate Professor E. Kramer 
djunct Ofessor KJ. Williams (Program Director) 


^linica] m; Professors W. Maiorana, A.J. DiMaria, A. Corson, C.T. Cox 


cturers B suctors B.K. Mandel, N.J. Miller, M.M. Eife, T. Tripp 
"  Barthell, G, Fenster 
ast : 

significan AtS in the field of art therapy—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree, evidence of 
ing: Course aining and/or experience in art, including painting, drawing, and clay model- 
abno work in the behavioral and/or social sciences, including personality theory, 
Psychology, and child psychology. 
e genera] requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 

Successful « ompletion of 36 credit hours of graduate course work. At least 24 


Ours a R e> 
. € be in art therapy and must include ArTh 201, 203, 205-6 or 207 and 208, 
Fields 9 283 84 


of emphasis adult art therapy, family art therapy, child art therapy, and research. 
Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year program leading 
arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of art therapy. The 
program consist of undergraduate course work. Application for 
rogram in art therapy will be made to the Graduate School of Arts 
' second semester of the third year; for admission to the graduate 
the Program "Program, acceptance must be obtained prior to the start of the fourth year of 

e re uirem scceptanc eto the M.A. program in art therapy is not desired or not obtained, 
the ș ents for the B.A degree in the undergraduate field chosen may be fulfilled by 
“ee *Plance into the ration of appropriate courses during the fourth year of study. If 
f 24 CCessfu] c 2 A.A program in art therapy is obtained, the B A. will be awarded after 
allow; completion of the fourth year of the program. Study during the summer 
normally cas àward of the bachelor's degree and the following academic year would 

“omplete the M.A. degree requirements 


: Scheq 

sain uri] Fees: Ce 
"wai LOtogra: 

i Welry Desig 


. ramics—$57; 2-D Design—$24; 3-D Design—$27; Drawing—$75; Print- 
hupture $27; Typography—$54; Oil and Acrylic Painting none; Watercolor— 
se Visual Communication—$54; Lithography—$48; Serigraphy—$54; 


214 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following requirements must be fulfilled , 

1. Students must meet the general requirements stated under Columbian College of A? 
and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences A 

2. The course requirements for the B.A. in either fine arts or psychology and for theM- 
in art therapy must be met 


201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) pimai 
Lectures, presentation of illustrative case material, class discussion of assi 
readings, field work. Survey covering range of art therapy practice, persons zj 
assessment and treatment approaches, historical development, main theoreti 
trends. Open only to art therapy degree candidates (Fall) "m 

202 Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) Di d 
Discussion of case material provided by students in order to refine method 
working and to improve written and oral reports. Instructor and other P Pre 
tioners may provide supplementary illustrative material Assigned reading 
requisite: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permission of instru 
(Spring) 

203 Technique of Art Therapy (3) william 
Art therapy approaches with individuals and groups of different diagno s 
categories in various settings presented through illustrative clinical examp 

Students experiment with numerous tec hniques through the use of art mater! 
Open only to art therapy degree candidates. (Fall) Kran 
204 Psychodynamic Processes in Art Therapy (3) J 
Concepts of instinctual drives; ego dev elopment; mechanisms of defense § y 
limation; transference and countertransference; maturation and regression 
plied to work with children, adults, families, and groups (Spring) ta! 
205-6 Family Art Techniques (3-3) Fenster and for 
Principles of work with families, with emphasis on the use of art techniq¥ uct 
evaluation of family dynamics. The major focus is on opportunities to € isit” 
and observe family art evaluations. Enrollment is limited to 12. Prereque 
ArTh 201, 203. Open to art therapy degree candidates onlv (Fall and pon 
207 Art as Therapy with Children (3) Mal r 
Introduction to the practical and theoretical considerations involved in n j 
therapy with children. Focus on psychodynamics, artistic developme 
stages, methods of child art evaluation, and basic issues in therapeutic guid ay 
of the child. Prerequisite: ArTh 201, 203: open to others with permissio® 
instructor. (Fall) Cors? 
208 Art Therapy with Adolescents (3) "m 
Theoretical and practical issues in art therapy with adolescents in educatio 
and clinical settings Experiential work in art tec hniques appropriate E yr 
population. Class discussion of readings on adolescent development. rin) 
site: ArTh 201, 203; open to others with permission of instructor. (SP sel 
211 Survey of Art Therapy (3) p d 
Use of visual arts to enhance personal development; history, theories, rani 
practice in art therapy. Illustrated lectures, reading, discussion, studio at 
intended for art therapy degree candidates Open to advanced undergi? 
with permission of instructor (Fall) ilia 
224 Process of Art Therapy (3) Maiorana, wil att 
Exploration of the treatment process through discussion of literature fro n 
therapy "ue Mw fields. Several critical papers will be required. Must 
concurrently with ArTh 226 Spring illia 
226 Process of Art Therapy (3) elie Maiorana, wil; 
Exploration of the treatment process through rehearsal of fundamenta jde” 
being a therapist and presentation of case material from field experience: 


and audiotaping required. Must be taken concurrently with ArTh 224 
(Spring) 


lity 
j 


ASSOCIATION MANAGEMENT 215 


275 Group Art Therapy (3) Williams 
“xperience as participant, observer, and leader in an art-centered group; required 
reading; theory of group process. Open to art therapy master’s degree candidates 
283-8 and others w ith permission of instructor (Summer) wee 
4 Practicum in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff 
inimum of 300 hours field work per semester connected with service to clients 
On-the-job supervision supplemented by group supervision from the art therapy 
.. Staff. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203 Open only to art therapy degree candidates 
285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (arr.) Staff 
Individual work based on research. Empirical, clinical, and library research may 
* undertaken, as well as the development of new procedures. Details to be 
Worked out with each student. May be repeated for credit with advisor's ap- 
Proval. Open only to degree candidates (Fall and spring) T 
" Special Topics in Art Therapy (1 to 3) Staff 
onnections between art therapy and other disciplines; new developments in the 
field. May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. Open to art therapy 

290 9gree candidates and others with permission of instructor 
Orkshops in Art Therapy (3) Staff 
Art therapists and other mental health professionals will conduct four weekend 


Workshops during the semester. Emphasis on the elucidation of concepts of 
298 treatment through lectures, discussion, and participation (Fall) i 
"5 Reading and Research (1 to 3) Staff 


IENT—GRADUATE PROGRAM - 


;overnment and Business Administration for the program of study 
of Master of Association Management 


the degree 


270 The Association: Roles, Influence (3) Ernstthal 
Introduction to the Association Management Program; development and nature 

x interest representation; its history; varieties of associations and their roles and 
functions; legal constraints, responsibilities, and ethics (Fall and spring) 
Marketing Management for Associations (3 Staff 
Market analysis, product planning, channels of distribution, pricing, and promo- 
tional decision making are presented, with particular application to associations 
pPics include membership recruitment; fees, dues, and other monetary issues; 
Physical location of the association; staff membership contacts; promotion of 


y association goals (Fall) 

ommunications and Media Relationships Sm 
or Associations (3) 

Timarily for students in association management. The nature of the communica- 
tion Process, inc luding both interpersonal and organizational communication 
Problems and approaches: barriers to good communication. Methods of improv- 
md Organizational communication. The media and their role; approaches to 

273 AP a relationships (Spring) 
Sociation Law and Lobbying (3) thin 


e role of the asso. iation in the political process, including the context within 


Ww " s > 
hich interests are represented before Congress and the executive branch. Inter- 


es ^ uc Rum 
t Broups and their ideas and techniques. Rules and regulations governing 
27 : bying activities 


1 and personnel matters (Spring) 

m, Strategy for Associations (3) i p 

ber Sis of complex marketing problems of associations that involve policy anc 

Perational decisions. Creative marketing strategy. Prerequisite: AM 271 

275 eee 

Into mation Systems for Associations (3) l ze. Staff 

Toduction to the conc epts of information systems as employed in associations 
ata-base m 


C anagement systems, telecommunications systems, small business 
"mPuters, (Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


276 Organization and Management of Associations (3) ai 
Integrative approach to organizational and management concepts, theories? 
practices, with particular attention to the problems of associations and 8! 
types of organizations. Functions, roles, and responsibilities of the associ 
manager. (Spring) sul 
Financial Management for Associations (3) yo 
An overview of basic accounting princ iples and practices as they app! 
associations, with attention to the economics of association managemen i, 
financial planning, reporting, and auditing. Investments, revenues, bonds 


N 
M 
N 


N 
^J 


government funds (Fall) : m 
Current Issues in Association Management (3) ET 
A review of elements of association management, with attention to the nur 
and variety of associations and their responsibilities. Particular attention pi^ 
to the problems associations face now and will face in the future. A pr^ 
seminar providing a review and synthesis of the Association Management 
gram. A significant research project is required (Fall and spring) 


| 
ASTRONOMY ki : Porn pire = 4 


See Physics. 


BIOCHEMISTRY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


ker 
Professors J.M. Bailey, A.L. Goldstein (Chair), L.L. Gallo, A. Kumar, R.S. Schulof, G- Wa 
Associate Professors T. Moody, J.Y. Vanderhoek, G. Fiskum, V. Hu 


Master of Science in the field of biochemistry—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree. fg 
undergraduate program must have included the following courses, or equivalent: 
11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2 wi 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Ane a 
Sciences, including Bioc 221-22, 223, 227, 234, 250, 266, 299-300, and the Comp y 
sive Examination. It is expected that students will complete all of the required 
approximately two years 


t 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of biochemistry Required: the general requirem 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including Bioc 221-22, 223, 
234, 250, 266, 398, 399, and the General Examination. Pay. 
Research fields: endocrinology—thymosins, steroid hormones, prostaglandins " 
gene regulation, antiviral chemotherapy, immunology—immunochemistry, viral Siy 
transactivation; lipids and membranes—essential fatty acids, membrane bioche oin | 
lipoproteins, complex lipids, cholesterol, peroxides, atherosclerosis; complement, t í | 
HIV-1, neurochemistry—growth factors, bombesin, peptide receptors; bioene 
mitochondria, Ca** transport, tumor cell metabolism, ischemia. su 


bi 


221-22 General Biochemistry (4-4) Fiskum, Hu, and 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate students 
medical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chemistry: 


uisite: Chem 152, 154. (Academic year) h 
223 Physical Biochemistry (3) Vander 
Lectures cover basic laboratory tec hniques used in contemporary bioche 
and molecular biological research. (Fall) rho 
227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Fiskum and vandao 
Current literature in biochemistry Limited to graduate students in the 
ment. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) d 
230 Current Topics in Enzymology (2) Bailey an” adit 


Directed readings in various areas of enzymology. May be repeated for . Bio 


> : - e: 
Enrollment limited to graduate students in the department. Prerequisit 
234. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 217 


234 Structure 


` and Function of Proteins and Enzymes (3) Hu and Staff 
Structure 


function rel tionships of proteins, enzyme kinetics, regulation and 
Tea ^ 
eaction mechanisms, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 22 
x (Spring) 
235 © T. . ; A 
urrent Topics in Bioenergetics (1 or 2 Fiskum 


Directed reading jetics. May be repeated for credit 


Enr j 
2nrollment limited to graduate students in the department. Prerequisite: Bioc 
222. | 


240 Nutrition (2) 
Ontent includes di 


Walker and Staff 


di scussion of RDA, nitrogen balance, vitamins and minerals | 
ets " , 
250 M IN and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 5pring 

Molecular Biology (3) Kumar and Staff 


Content includes the 


tional ar : ganization and replication of genetic material, transcrip 
"à! and translational machinery regulation of eukaryotic gene expression, and 
251 Cu Secial topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 Fal 
Direc ma En in Molecular Biology (1 or 2 Kume and Staff 
Enrollme Y ings in the area of molecular biology. Mav be repeated for credit | 
With ap x: maitoa to graduate students in the department; others may enroll | 
252 id of instructor. Prerequisite: Bioc 250 | 
Selected a and Molecular Aspects of Kumar and Staff | 
4 " iseases (2) 
Th Phasis on the biochemical and molecular aspects of selected diseases 
nde will be of a tutorial type, including presentations of material by f 
260 Biochemistry Pn 
letheanien? of Lipids and Membranes (2 \ anderhoek | 
receptors. pj structure, and function of various lipid classes, membranes, and | 
261 Current 7 rerequisite Bioc 221-22 Spring) e | 
Jirec ted Ie in Lipids (1 or 2 Gallo, Vanderhoek and Staff 
Enrollment lin’ n the area of lipid bio mistry May be repeated for credit 
260. imited to graduate students in the department. Prerequisite: Bioc 
7 Lipoproteins (2) Gallo 
xA ipie 2 Synthesis, and metabolism of lipoproteins in normal and dyslip 
266 Cellular Biol subjects. Prerequisite: Bioc 221 22. (Spring E 
Structure = ee Fiskum Vanderhoek, and Staff | 
elles. cellula unction of cellular membranes, cytoskeleton, subc ellular organ- 
221-29 "is bioenergetics, and intercellular interactions. Prerequisite: Biox 
270 Bioch,......, Pring) | 
tthe pastry and Cell Biology Naylor* and Staff 
lochemic al org } 
Modern lend of the immune response at the molecular and cellular level 
5», Bloc 221 gan imental approaches to immunology and cell biology. Prerequisite 
271 Current Topi and Micr 229, or permission of instructor (Spring) 
irected seas " Immunology 1 or 2 Goldstein and Staff 
Credit Enrollme in the area of biochemical immunology. May be repeated for 
280 ES 270. ent limited to graduate students in the department. Prerequisite 
e ^ 
8 nara (2) Moody and Staff 
interneuror 4] : s molecular structure and function of nerve tissue; intra- and 
unctions. and ^mmunication mechanisms; biochemistry of various brain dys 
Current lo Ks other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22 (Fall) 
Directed wc in Neurochemistry (1 or 2) Moody and Staff 
i readings in neurox hemistry. May be repeated for credit. Enrollment 


imited t 
d tc : 
? graduate students in the department. Prerequisite: Bioc 280 


' Naylor i 
o ke i ; eT 

zm 1$ Associate Research Professor of Biochemistry in the GW School of 

Sciences 


218 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) ‘ related 
Participation in a project under investigation in the department or one m 
field suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Content diffe 


Sul 
T 


time course is offered; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) su | 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) E 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) "T 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examiné 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) su 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ; 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES E 
Professors S.O. Schiff, D.L. Atkins, R.K. Packer (Chair), R. Donaldson 
Adjunct Professor C.G. McWright 
Professorial Lecturers R.P. Eckerlin, D. Goldman Burt | 
Associate Professors R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, T.L. Hufford, D.E. Johnson; J.R. i 
K.M. Brown, D.L. Lipscomb 
Associate Professorial Lecturer P.E. Spiegler 
Assistant Professors E.F. Wells, H.B. Wagner, D.W. Morris 


y 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in biology, botany, or zoology—The following req 
ments must be fulfilled ign 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and S 
2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12, or equivalent sei 9 
3. Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or Chem 50. (The following cou „6 
strongly recommended: Math 31; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6: two vears of French, Ge [ 
Russian; Stat 91 or 127.) outs? 
4. (a) Required courses for the major in biology—A minimum of 24 semester i gad! 
second-group courses, which should include at least 6 hours in biology, 6 in botany: 
in zoology i 
(b) Required courses for the major in botany—A minimum of 24 semester ho W 
second-group courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in botany, and no ™ : 
one zoology course may be included ol à 
(c) Required courses for the major in zoology—A minimum of 24 semester P 
second-group courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in zoology, and nom 
one botany course may be included EI 


> requi 
Bachelor of Science with a major in biology, botany, or zoology— The following | 
ments must be fulfilled jen 


2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11-12, or equivalent -5 
3. Required courses in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153 (ih? 
Chem 50; Phys 1, 2, 5, and 6; 3 semester hours of either mathematics or statist , 
requirement cannot be satisfied by waiver). Two years of French, German, or RUS 
strongly recommended but not required outs? 
4. (a) Required courses for a major in biology—A minimum of 30 semester jl 
second-group courses, which should include at least 7 hours in biology, 7 in botany: | 
in zoology. nous? 
(b) Required courses for the major in botany—A minimum of 30 semester ^ iw 
second-group courses; a minimum of 15 hours must be taken in botany, and nO 
two zoology courses may be included. ho 
(c) Required courses for the major in zoology—A minimum of 30 semester pp 
second-group courses; a minimum of 15 hours must be taken in zoology, and no 
two botany courses may be included 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 219 


À maxi 
Staduate oe of 6 semester hours of independent study, undergraduate research, or 


Courses in biological sciences may be used to fulfill second-group course require- 
r all majors 


S In addition to the general requirements stated under Regulations, in 

Cumulative oan for graduation with special honors, a student must maintain a 

ive Overal] n vem Ity-point index in biological science courses and at least a 3.0 cumula 
quality-point index 


Mi hs x: 
ough 175) ey 12 semester hours of second-group courses (excluding BiSc 171 
Minor in bot TN must in lude at least 3 hours in biology, 3 in botany, and 3 in zoology 
tough 176) RAN 12 semester hours of second-group courses (excluding BiSc 171 
inor in Zool - uch 8 hours must be in botany p 
Tough 176) 98) -12 semester hours of second-group courses (excluding BiSc 171 
y » Of which 8 hours must be in zoology. 
“laste > 
degree wig, Science in the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s 
Biology field. Major in one of the following from this University, or an equivalent degree: (1) 
ddergraduate 2" undergraduate major in biology, botany, or zoology; (2) Botany field—an 
Zoology or bio] major in botany or biology; (3) Zoology field—an undergraduate major in 
or equivalent. a4 The undergraduate program must have included the following courses 
" Required: t um 151-52 and 153-54, or 50: Math 31; Phys 1, 2 
Sciences, The 5 Seneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
vork p] sath minimum requirement consists of 24 semester hours of approved course 
a studen ma esis {equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the permission of the department 
ay elect 


& program of study c onsisting ot 36 semester hours ot approved course 
sis. 


“Maste `. 
Sciences, f Arts in the field of museum studies, with specialization in the biological 
D ; See Museum Studies 
Octo, ~ 
requirements oso phy in the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Required: the general 
completion of ted under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, plus satisfactory 
Teas biolo E reliminary Examination and the General Examination in at least three 
With an advis, The program of study and fields of study are determined in consultation 
Maj simi committee appointed for each candidate. 
- Molecule ch Areas: ecology, evolution and systematics, plant biology, genetics, cell 
Physiology "d biology, developmental biology, vertebrate and invertebrate anatomy and 


^ Marine 


" and freshwater biology 
` ster M 
of Science ; 
ence and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology, see Geobiology 


pa 
8toup ortmenta] prere 


“OUrses in | quisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all second- 
pen biology, botany, and zoology, except by permission of the instructor 
First 
Gro 
up 
3~ 
Introductor 


y Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Schiff 
and functi ours), laboratory (2 hours). BiSc 3 Principles of cell biology; structure 
h “on of plants and animals; animal behavior. BiSc 4: Human anatomy 
Physiology. genetics; evolution; ecology. Prerequisite to BiSc 4: BiSc 3 
TO ots per semester. (Academic year) 
secture (3 h iology for Science Majors (4-4) l ; Hufford 
and mol. ours), laboratory (3 hours). BiSc 11: Investigation of principles of { ell 
: ecular biology, cell physiology, inheritance, and evolution. BiSc 12 
of principles of organismic biology, including diversity, form and 
advanced 4 Ty and animals, and ecology. Designed to furnish a base for 
sive udies in biology and related sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiS« 
atory fee, $40 per semester (Academic year) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Second Group 


103 Marine Biology (4) Know 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours), plus some extended jee h 
Study of relationships between organisms and physical, chemical, and biolo% 
factors of the marine environment. Consideration of the open ocean and 


ecosystems and man’s influence on them. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spi, 
107 Field Biology (4) y Bes 
Field study of altitudinal zonation, species hybridization territoriality ge 
balance, time and energy budgeting, effects of exposure, and effects of into j 
tion of alien species on flora and fauna of Great Smoky Mountains | 
Park. (Summer, odd years) ipso 
108 Organic Evolution (3) Lipi 


s : à : ia 

Synthetic theory of organic evolution, including population biology, pes i 
adaptation, macroevolution, systematics, biogeography, and an overvie J) 
course of evolution from prebiotic Earth to the emergence of man. Mo 


111 Introductory Microbiology (4) Be 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major groups of msi? 
nisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, ecology, phylogenetic © ig 
ships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: one year of chemistry. 
fee, $40 (Fall) "i 

113 Protistology (4) Hufford, Lipo 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Examination of the diversity, 6%! ; 
morphology, physiology, ecology, and reproduction of both photosynt 
heterotrophic protists. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring, even years) Mat 

122 Cell Biology (3) 1 
Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellular orga 
Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry (Spring) Dona 

123 Cell Biochemistry (3) ts, 4 
Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, pla? Tu 
microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, biosynt jst 
regulatory mechanisms Prerequisite: one semester of organic 
(Fall) 

124 Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) joch 
Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of bi po 
experimentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 123. La I 


fee, $40. (Fall) Joh” 
Genetics (3) isi?! 
Introduction to genetics, with emphasis on the integration of transmi net? 
genetic traits and the chemical basis of gene action. Also includes pn^ 
gene regulation, and examples of current applications of genetic 1 


(Fall and spring) ov 


128 Genetics Laboratory (1) : 
Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and lambda phat ral y 
uisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 127. Laboratory fee, $40. 


spring) jor 
138 Advanced Genetics (3) 


Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological P 
Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics. (Spring) Mer d 

140 General Ecology (4) pef 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the cO fer 9 
limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, and energy ' con" 
their relationship to the structure and function of population, species, 
nities, and ecosystems. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall) 

144 Aquatic Ecology (4) -ad to A 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied pabil” 
systems with special references to physiochemical properties, tyP! ! 
and communities. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring, odd years) | 


N 
N 
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167 Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
emical, physical, 


Cells and organisms, 
and ch 
168 Tro 


and biological aspects of radiation; effects of radiation on 
with emphasis on mammals. Recommended: cell biology 
emistry or physics (Fall) 


: J Je > 
yeu mener Knowlton, Packer 
Study of relationships 


between organisms and physical, chemical, and biological 
actors in a 


tropical marine-estuarine environment, conducted through ecologi- 
Cal fieldwork in characteristic tropical ecosystems on the island of San Salvador, 

@hamas. Laboratory investigations on organism physiology. Recommended 
BiSc 103 and/or 163, Laboratory fee, $40. (Summer, even years) 


| Pplied Marine Ecology (4) Kaan 
ield study of interactions among biotic and abiotic components of temperate- 
Oreal e. 


cosystems, with emphasis on man's impact and utilization of coastal 
lésources, conducted through surveys of ecosystems along the Maine coast and 
associated laboratory work, supplemented by lectures and discussion. Applica 
whe ecological and oceanographic research techniques to polluted as well as 
relatively unspoiled sites. Recommended: BiSc 103 and/or 140. Laboratory 
Se, $65. (Summer, odd years) 

ams Undergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 

Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be repeated for 


credit, Prerequisite Chem 50 or 152; 16 semester hours in biological science 
Courses, Lab 


172 1 oratory fee, $20 per semester hour. (Fall and spring) 
ndependent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Donaldson, Morris 
escribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
written report and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 
(Fall and spring) 
Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) Brown, Burns 
scribed 


reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
" port and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor 
^ (Fall and Spring) 
Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) Knowlton, Wagner, Wells 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
Written re 


Written rey 


(Fall ; Port and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
175 and spring) . 
adepen *nt Study in Genetic and Johnson, Lipscomb 
Volutionary Biology (2) 
“scribed reading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
mr Teport and/or examination Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 
76 Indepe SPring) : 
Pre endent Study in Environmental Biology (2) Hufford, Merchant 
"escribe 


Writ Teading list and consultations with staff advisor culminating in a 
Wen re ort and/or examination. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 


Sprin 
" m trite, (3) Staff 
comp. eduirements and their underlying physiological and € € 
nomic L^ of natural and modified foodstuffs and additives; social and eco- 
Thing ^ * *SPects of nutrition (Spring) 
Toup 
x sroenergetics (3 or 4) Merchant 
Com energy fixation and transfer in ecosystems and of their role in en 
4 credits, oPUlation dynamics, and species interactions. Students enrolling 
ill d 


e vote one 


222 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


210 Methods of Study of Evolution (4) Lipso 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (2 hours). Review of selected topi? 
current interest in the study of evolution, such as principles of phenetic d 
phylogenetic systematics, study of biogeography, and biochemical meth 
examining evolution. Laboratory fee, $40. Prerequisite: BiSc 108 or equi 
(Fall, even years) 

220 Seminar: Cell or Plant Biochemistry (3) Donalds 
Course content changes each session, alternating between selected topics in? 
biochemistry and plant biochemistry. May be repeated for credit. Prerequ/^ | 
BiSc 122 or 123 or 135 or equivalent. (Spring) ste 

222 Current Topics in Cellular and Molecular Biology (1) y 
Discussion of current publications in the areas of genetic engineering, on, 
biogenesis, membrane function, plant gene structure and function, and trans 
able elements. May be repeated for credit provided that the topic differs 

227 Seminar: Genetics (3) are 
Review of selected topics in genetics, with emphasis on current literatures! 
of special interest to participants encouraged. May be repeated for credit. Pres 
uisite: BiSc 127 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years) oho% 

228 Population Genetics (3) J 
Origin, maintenance, and possible significance of genetic variation in pop 
tions. Selection, genetic drift, microevolution of species, and speciation y 
emphasized. Both theoretical and applied aspects of population genetics 
discussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 127 or equivalent. (Fall, even years) sta! 

229 Cytogenetics (3) sesjon 
Behavior of chromosomes in mitosis and meiosis as a basis for the transmis d 
genes from one generation to the next through reproduction and the influ "T 
cytogenetic processes on the mechanisms of evolution. Prerequisite: Bi 
123 and 127 or equivalent. (Fall) sy 

230 Human Genetics (3) ne 
Genetic mechanisms of transmission and expression of human traits, weal 
phasis on biochemical and cytogenetic aspects. Prerequisite: BiSc 127 0f Mw 
lent; previous course work in cell biology or cell biochemistry strongly i 
mended. (Spring) j 

243 Seminar: Ecology (3) Mero 
In-depth study of selected topics, including reports on original publications iy : 
be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or equivalent. (Spring 


years) pro 
248 Analysis of Development (3) j 
Survey of current research in selected topics in experimental morphology’ p 
chemical development, and developmental endocrinology. Emphasis p 
principles and problems of pattern formation in animals. Prerequisite: 
or equivalent. (Fall, even years) pro 
249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) 
Discussion and reports on recent research on the endocrinological, gent up 
biochemical aspects of animal development. Prerequisite: one course ind 
mental biology or cell biology. May be repeated for credit. (Spri Ad) 
272 Scanning Electron Microscopy (3) ipd 
Theory and practice of scanning and transmission electron microscopy jer 
ing specimen preparation, photography, and analysis of ultrastructura 
tions. Laboratory fee, $65. (Spring) por 
274 Gene Regulation and Genetic Engineering (3) wo?” 
The control of gene expression as illustrated by several prokaryotic and € yis! 
tic model systems: discussions of recombinant DNA techniques. Prered 


BiSc 127. (Spring, odd years) yof 
275 Introduction to Recombinant DNA Techniques (3) jati” 
Lecture, 1 hour; laboratory, 4 hours. Basic techniques of genetic manip uj 
isolation of phage and plasmid DNA, cloning of genes, transformation of ^ ot | 
mutagenesis of cloned genes, and other techniques. Prerequisite: BiSC 11 


N 23 
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or 127 or equiv Staff 
even years) 
295 Research (arr.) 
Investigation of Staff 
: Spring) 
299-300 T esis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group ( 


3; r ss structo OT e 4 Fall 
t t t ) ory fee, $ 
] mission of in 1 r. a a 
uent and pe 


€ S t: )e repeate re Fall and 
5 m ía jeated for credit 

May I 
I ial pr 


, nd Z logy) 
Applic able to Biology, Botany, and Zoolog 
398 Advanced Re 


Limited to stu 


May be repe 
399 D: 


Staff 

At "A: zeneral examination 
cna mas M Doctor of Philosophy general e 
dents preparing for the I ae ue 
ated for credit (Fall and sy 
issertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of I 
and spring) 


BOTANY 


1 r adit (Fall 
t > repeated for crec 

ndidates. May be rey 

*hilosophy candida 


Second Group 


105 Field Botany (4) 
*ecture (2 hours) 
Ocal flora. Be 
BiSc 141 is not 


Wells 
idies on 
j nd tory studies o 
a nd field (4 hours). Field and n iat martes 
R hn, x ; field-trip schedules, concurrent reg 
I ng field-t 
ause of conflicti 


l 
xd edit 
$40 Fall; may be repeated for cr 
illowed. Laboratory fee, $40 ! 
cm m n Huffore 
during the summer) | tuto 
LU) s , 
109 elopmental Plant Anatomy (4) deli Rane IMS 
n {o n 
Jemonstration observation, discussio 
tissues 


prin ydd years) 
fee $40 (5pring, « 

] f ilar plants. Laboratory fee, $4 Wagner 
and organs of vascular plants , 
i i Y logy anc 
- Diversity (4 1 1 (6 hours). Evolutionary morphe 

` i ission ( 
emonstration Observation, discus: 
ife histories asab 


110 p 


e, $20 (Spring, 
is for a phylogenetic study. Laboratory fee 
asis tor é pi ger 
Wells 
__ Odd years) m 
s Per. imd i field (4 hours). Origin, evolutionary « 
Scture (2 hours), laboratory anc ielc 
Ment, and 


, (e, $40 
[ pilar aboratory fee, $ 
l f systematics of flowering plants. 1 

principles of systeme 

be Pring) 


<6 Flora of the 


Wells 
Mid-Atlantic States (4 
leld trips 


1 | ular 
f n and ecology of vasc 
1 laboratory study of the identification prt ————— 
inc abdorat¢ s , f el ; = 
Plants of the Coastal Plain, Piedmont, and mounisine ss cae ot cone ation 
‘Prema mm m 1aracteris 
Nu. ^ "n "mr sis on family c d T eS 
'"IrBinia, and West Virginia. Emphas $ Hine naaid. Ti 
of dominant pecies in native habitats. Weekend tr I 
ant species in nati | 
> J naldson 
13 y $40 (Summer Don 
35 Plant Physiology 4 Plivclolos emphasis 
*cture (2 hours), laboratory 4 hours) y production Prerequisite . 
1-Zowth, development, tropisms, "ex ni aboratory fee, $40 (Spring) 
712. Reç ommended: Chem 50 or 151-52. Labor Wagner 
| nar Xf plant 
x Pes iem 5. I ). Introduction to the dy — of ge 
i bor y v Yet | nd weekend fiel 
:eCture (2 hours) laboratory (4 hou Tr dae 
: e , ividuals. Several Sat Pees er 
Communi ies, populations, and indivic " balas COR IE 
Tips quin d Be iuse of conflicting field-trip — Fall 
‘ : e d-trip sc i 
l i 105 is not allowed. Laboratory fee, $4 
9 Not é 


h emphasis 
gy of seed plants with emy 


Variation an 
lOsystemati 
C *motaxonc 


Wells 
i s» (3 y y of 
d Evolution in Plants $ Htèratúre; ocmicedtéy adada 
rer z the litere , 
CS of plants, covering t 


nd other 
zenetics, anc 

t ] systems, cytogenetics, —: BIS: 205 ac D 
my, breec ing £ S, — 6 

Studies of cmd evolution, and classification. Prereq 

or 125 Or 127 


(Spring, even years) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) L-4 
A review of current literature regarding selected aspects of algal syst | 
morphology, physiology, or ecology (Fall, even years) 77] 

239 The Biology of Freshwater Diatoms (4) Hu 
i as reda - „r diato” 
The systematics, morphology, physiology, and ecology of freshwater "1 
Field and laboratory studies emphasize familiarity with local taxa. La 
fee, $40. (Fall, odd years) wel! 


242 Advanced Plant Ecology (3) ical pit 
Review of selected topics in adaptive plant strategies and physiological? 
ecology. Prerequisite: BiSc 107 or 140 or 141 (Spring, odd years) i 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


| 

ZOOLOGY 
Second Group ! 
owl? | 
101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Kno' li 


including classification, morphology, physiology, embryology, and evoluti 

relationships among phyla. Laboratory fee, $40. (Fall) m 
104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) holos 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and « omparative morp' 

of chordata, stressing recent forms. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). General survev of invertebrate m 


e! 

120 Animal Behavior (3) E e^ 
An evolutionary approach to the study of animal behavior, emphasizing 

ioral ecology and sociobiology. (Spring) l| 

143 Animal Ecology (4) Merch”, 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of ec ological P. ie | 


ples to the understanding and manipulation of animal populations. Prered ss 
BiSc 140 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring, even wW 
145 Principles of Development (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Development of animals, €$ ed Hf 
vertebrates, with reference to human embryos, Principles are per 
modern experimental studies of developmental problems. Laboratory and (p 
organ system formation in the frog, chick, and pig. Laboratory fee, $40. pro 
146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) jo! 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Molecular and cellular biology of der 
ment through examination of the literature and complementary laboratory pe 
iments. Laboratory exercises involve micromanipulative and biochemic# eat 
tions on embryos fertilized in the lab. Prerequisite: BiSc 145 or equival to 
permission of instructor. Recommended: a course in cell biology. 
fee, $40. (Spring) puw” 
148 Histology (4) oes? 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to mic roscopical anat ctu 
normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrelationship of $ 
and function. Laboratory fee, $40. (Spring) Ati 
153 Survey of Neurobiology (4) ý 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Study of the gross and cellular amos? 
physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous system: emphasis on m 


Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) pae 
155 Parasitology (4) itol j 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parc, gil 
survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Laboratory ^^^ 
(Fall) 
157 Comparative Endocrinology (4) : v. 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Comparative study of basic princi bo 
chemical integration, neuroendocrine relationships, and mechanisms 


USINESS ADMINISTRATION 


mone action 


151 32 Or t 
16: 24 Or 50. Laboratory fee, $40 2 
63 Human Physio 
Introduction t 


Prerequisite: BiSc 104, 165 and/or ncurrent registration in Chem 


logy (3 Packer 


Chan * a T c. agn if organ systems of the human body. Prerequisite 
64 Human Physiology Laboratory (1 Staff 
Study of basic phy gy laboratorv te h ques; emphasis on the experimental 
trate homeostat nechanisms in humans Prerequisite or concurrent regis 

65 + BiSc 163. Laboratory fee, $40 (Fall) 
vanced Human Physiology (4 Packer 


eCture | 
' Cture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected organ systems, 
stressing ¢ he l 


le mica! and physical bases. Prerequisite: BiSc 163 and 164, or equiva 
E Prerequisite com istration: Chem 1 )2 or 50. Laboratory 
166 ee, $40 (Spring) 
ji : C5 
Ornithology (4) Wagner 


visu Dtroduc tion to the ri 
/'isits ] eq : 
$ to the collections and exhibits of the Smithsonian Institution's Museum of 
Natural History 
Gay S; - 
ab Saturday tr ips for waterfowl and migrants, and one evening field trip for owls 
Oratory fee, $30 (Spring, even years) 


Thirg Group 


study of birds from an ecological perspective. Includes 


and National Zoological Park, several short field trips, two full- 


20. i 
4 Seminar: Inverte 
"View of selecte 
Tate animals. 


brate Zoology (3) Knowlton 
d topics in physiology, development, and ecology of inverte- 
including reports on original publications. May be repeated for 


211 Symi Prerequisite Bis 101 or equivalent (Fall) 
Study y pa Evolution (3) Lipscomb 
Parasites ; e adaptations and evolution of parasites, including coevolution of 
Special i and hosts, c ompetition for hosts, evolution of life cycles, and topics of 
212 min nterest to participants (Spring) 
ar in Comparative Reproductive Biology (3) Burns 


View of se 


"productive cycles and behavior, and gonadal pathology. Prerequi- 


252 , 19€ 165 or equivalent (Spring) 
Study ar Neurobiology (3) Atkins 
credit mm publications in comparative neurobiology. May be repeated for 
pit elial Rcs s permission. (Spring, even years) i 
Survey of 'ansport (3) Packer 
209 With Sd rouge mechanisms of electrolyte, water, and metabolite transport, 
7300 Thesis Phasis on osmotic and acid-base balance (Fall) 
(Fall arch (3-3) Staff 
and spring) 
Busy 
558 ADMINISTRATION 
Professo ET — ar 


sors F, : 
Divita, Reign P.D. Grub, N.M. Loeser, G.P. Lauter, A.I El-Ansary, B. Burdetsky, S.F 


M, an 486, R.F, Dyer, S.N. She F. Ghadar, Y.S. Park, H.G. Askari, H.J. Davi 
Pr Bamh 5 , S.N. Sherman shadar, Y.S. Park, H.G. Askari, H.J. Davis, 
fessorig) tal (Chair), A.E. Hammad (Visiting), W.E. Seale 

llchett ""urers S.A. Seelig, D.A. Peterson, N. Bruck, J.H Joseph, T.J. Curry, D 


ate Pr 
Hime, L M eSsors R.L. Holland, J.M. Sachlis, P.B. Malone III, D.J. Lenn, M.L. Liebrenz- 


asook, S. po âddox, J.B. Thurman, J.H. Perry, N.G. Cohen, F. Robles, M.S. Katzman, J. 
Asso ate ital) EJ. Englander, P.K. Bagchi 
Sqm “Ssorial Lecturers D.M. Devaney, R. Strand 


De: Goldbe 75 D.R: Kane, C.C. Shepherd, Jr., S.B. Jenkins, J.H. Beales III, M.S. Klock, 
K. Davids” (Visiting), G.M. Jabbour, K. Visudtibhan, M.S. Wahab (Visiting), 
On (Visiting), R.M. LeNoir 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers W.N. LaForge, G.I. Friend, L.P. Katsanis, B.L. Sudw? 


J.[H. Lin, K.D. Peterson, M. Xia, P. Schultheiss, M.N. Richburg 


: ud! 
See the School of Government and Business Administration for programs of st T 


business administration leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Business Adminisu® 
Master of Business Administration, and Doctor of Philosophy 


First Group 


| 
51 Introduction to Business (3) Davis, Thurman, Cook, LeNoir, Han 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its contribution "| 
individual.and society; careers in business Prerequisite: Sophomore stan i 
(Fall and spring) l 


Second Group 


: 

101 The Business Environment (3) Lenn, Englander, "m 

Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; social and P% 
influences; contemporary problems and issues. Restricted to seniors 

B.B.A. program (Fall and spring) he 

104 Business and the Legal System (3) Kane, She, 

General overview of the legal system, role of law, and key legal concepts Sig 


torts and contracts. Specific business applications—antitrust, employe tio 

tions, organization of business enterprise, securities regulation, inté 

law (Fall and spring) Mol 
110 Human Resources Management (3) Burdetsky, Katzman gi 

The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and manpower P 

organization and policy in personnel activities (Fall and spring) arde 
115 Leadership in Human Resources (3) B J 


» 


A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and programs for effectiv? wi 
sonnel management and industrial relations as portrayed by case studies 
from business and government. Prerequisite: BAd 110 (Fall) arde” 
117 Collective Bargaining (3) 
American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, and Py 
policy considerations. The negotiation and administration of collective 
ing agreements. Prerequisite: BAd 110. (Spring) ‘ A 
20 Business Finance (3) Jenkins." g 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; plann, fo 
cient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, sources AM 
capital budgeting, and cost of capital. Prerequisite: Accy 51-52; Econ ™ 
51-52; Stat 51. (Fall and spring) r 4 
123 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling m 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, " f 
analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and security pall ^ 
Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequisite: BAd 120. I : 
spring) par? 
124 Advanced Financial Management (3) der 
Analysis and readings investigating the theoretical relationships UP jit 
financial management. Emphasis is placed upon cases for decisions. io 
long-term assets, financing, dividend policy, and other special topics in 


Prerequisite: BAd 120. (Fall and spring) K 
130 Working Capital Management (3) imi 
r 


The analysis of corporate short-term sources and uses of funds. Opt yali? 
techniques and case studies emphasized. Bank lending practices are : 
within the working capital area. Prerequisite: BAd 120. (Spring) $e 

132 Real Estate Investment (3) ae 
Principles of real estate investment, including valuation, appraisal, fi ot 
and development, in addition to a discussion of the mortgage ™ 
institutions. Prerequisite: BAd 120. (Fall and spring) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 227 


13 : : 
3 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) Staff 
135 nctions of insurance and risk management in business enterprise. (Spring) 
Capital Formation (3) Jenkins 


e process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy. Roles of business 
ms, financial intermediaries, money and capital market institutions, govern- 
v: regulatory agencies, fiscal and monetary policies. Prerequisite: BAd 120 

all and sprin 
40 i pring) 


sd Marketing El-Ansary, Maddox, Hassan, Liebrenz-Himes 
Role Sement (3) 


ue of marketing in the socioeconomic system, consumer behavior analysis, 

‘Mpact of Consumerism. Major decision areas of product planning, pricing, and 

Be ution; tools of marketing research and demand analysis. Prerequisite 

142 c2. Stat 51. (Fall and spring) 

mer Behavior (3) Dyer, Maddox, Hassan 

n examination of the social, cultural, and psychological factors influencing the 

ehavior of consumers. Topics include models of buyer behavior, consumption 

rms, market segmentation research, attitude formation and change, brand 

yaity, adoption of innovations, and store choice decisions. Marketing manage- 

ment and Public policy implications of consumer research studies are stressed 
requisite; BAd 140 (Fall and spring) 


14 
: Marketing Research (3) Dyer, Hassan 
Dm, methods and tec hniques of marketing research, problem definition, data 
ec 


tion ^ market survey and experimental design, data analysis and presenta- 
Softw; Pecial topics questionnaire construction and data analysis with statistical 
are packages, Prerequisite: BAd 140, Stat 51, Mgt 58 (Fall and spring) 
dvertising (3) Maddox, Dyer 
eit an advertising campaign. Consumer and market information, message 
cism a selection and scheduling, measuring effectiveness Current criti 
nication regulation of the advertising function. Other major marketing commu- 
149 Cs including personal selling and sales promotion. Prerequisite: BAd 

iio, 2. (Fall and spring) A 
n an Pd Advertising Campaigns (3) Maddox 
situa cation of the principles of marketing and advertising to a real-world 
advertisi in the development of an advertising campaign. Students work in an 
t se "ng agency atmosphere to perform such tasks as situation analysis, mar- 
Prepare ation, marketing research, media selection, and copywriting in the 
E lon of the advertising campaign. The culmination is the presentation of 
“with a national competition sponsored by the American Advertising 
site: BAd 'e students from the class will be selected as presenters. Prerequi- 

150 s, 140, 142, 143, 148, or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
P and Sales Management (3) Divita 
Welling eine of personal selling and presentation skills; examination of types of 
ing quot uations, Organization of sales department, sales planning and forecast- 
. as, territories, performance standards, and analysis and control of distri- 


uti " ‘ 
v Costs. Prerequisite: BAd 140. (Fall and spring) 
‘408 Management (3) 


st she 
udy of retailing management and strategy covering the current environment 
retailing, re ; 


inventor, ^". tail market and financial analysis, store location and design, 
and stud management, and non-store and service retailing. Industry exec utive 
159 Marketi ent presentations and case analyses. Prerequisite: BAd 140. (Fall) 
Bias Strategic Planning (3) El-Ansary, Dyer, Liebrenz-Himes 
covered mes Seminar for marketing majors. Analytical integration of — 
imension previous marketing courses. Marketing strategy literature, cae 
Ad 149 - marketing management, and comprehensive cases. Prerequisite 
(Fall and spring ^ 150, and one additional marketing major field course. 
Socia tion to International Business (3) Robles, Grub, Visudtibhan 
usines, tural, political, legal, and technological environment of multinational 
^" emphasizing host-government/multinational corporation interface 


fir 


149 


El-Ansary 
of 


160 


228 


166 


168 


180 


181 


182 


18: 


w 


184 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Terminology, trade uses and practices, conditions essential for successful 
ness operations, including export and import procedures, doc umentatio® 
legal requirements; physical movement of goods in international 

(Fall and spring) pod 
International Marketing Management (3) Lauter, op 
Scope of international markets; factors in assessing world marketing i 
tunities; international marketing product, pricing, distribution, and P " 
program development in dynamic world markets and global environmeP — 
requisite: BAd 140 (Fall and spring) ed 
Foreign Market Analysis (3) » 
Patterns of world trade by country, commodities, and products; selected pe 
analyses, in-depth market studies. Prerequisite: BAd 160, 166. ( | 
spring) : Av 
International Business Finance (3) Eldridge” » 
Analysis of the international economic environment and its influence on )9 
rate financial management of international operations. Prerequisite: 

(Fall and spring) 

International Banking (3) Ghadar, park, V y 
Theory and practice of international banking; analysis of internation@ cde 
cial and investment banking from a management perspective; subjects c 
current international monetary and financial environment, money @ n^ 
markets, and topical problems of international banking from a man 
perspective. Prerequisite: BAd 171. (Fall and spring) : 
International Monetary and Financial Issues (3) Eldridge rg 
International macro- and micro-issues of money, banking, and [inan ql 
tionship, from a management perspective, of basic forces shaping int Eur 
and financial policy. Topics include international monetary systeme nd y 
rency markets, LDC debt crises, role of the International Monetary 


J 
v 


World Bank, and development banking issues. For advanced under? 


: = : : : jsite 
students with a background in international business finance. Prerequi* 
171 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
Materials and Purchasing Management (3) Perry, Sherman vj 


Product and nonproduct purchases and materials cycle management c yj 
ments planning and make-or-buy decisions. Source identification, qU8 pure 
and selection. Pricing, inventory, control systems, buying practices, ^ ali | 
records. Policy and procedure development, ethical questions. 
(Fall) se, 
Management of Public Acquisitions (3) ng” 
Requirements planning, regulatory and policy environment, program p. 
budgeting factors, solicitation and award methods pertinent to publi ial” 
ment, strategies, international purchasing, public grants, audit, and 
siderations. (Fall) 

Physical Distribution Management (3) 

Physical distribution and warehousing systems of the United States 
role, modes of transport, international perspectives, private and publ e f 
policy issues. Traffic management, carrier management. Regulatory i 
ergy, environmental and safety concerns. (Spring) 

Logistics Management (3) porr, i 
Physical distribution and customer service management. Storage : "m 
financial and information implications. International distribution: ^ 
mulation for the logistics system. Case analvses. (Fall) shot 
Contract Management (3) joi d 
The unique relationships created when independent organizations p^ 
contract over long periods. Terms and conditions, specifications, iss. 
flow, progress monitoring. Direction and control problems, proper asl” 
financial relationships, changes, schedule adherence, negotiations te i 
and audit problems. (Spring) 


Ax 
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188 Managing Production/Operations (3) Holland, Perry 


asic princ iples and methods of manufac turing production. Manufacturing facil- 
ities, plant, 
abrication ir 


191. Restri 
190 S estrict 


and equipment. Illustrations selected from various process and 
idustries. Prerequisite: Math 51, 52; Stat 51 or equivalent; BAd 110 
ed to seniors in the B.B.A program (Fall and spring) 

pecia] Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 


19 Experimenta] Offering; new course topics and teaching methods. 
Undamentals of 


Management (3) Davis, Thurman, Cook, LeNoir 

anning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling activities of the 

192 sdministrative unit; evolution of management thinking (Fall and spring) 
mall-Business Management (3) Holland 


! heory and practice of small-business management. Focus on effective manage- 
Ment of smal] firms, essentials of planning and organizing the firm, financial and 

b ministrative controls, evaluation of alternative business forms, and « ompari- 

Son of purchase of an ongoing firm, franchising, and new business start ups. The 

role of small business in American society; historical perspective of entrepre- 

197 (— Prerequisite BAd 191 (Fall) ts : 
ormulation and Thurman, Cook, Davis, LeNoir 
Implementation (3) 


; Integrative capstone course covering strategy formulation and implementa- 


tion. The course develops the student's skills in conduc ting situation audits, 
diagnosing organizational problems, formulating and selecting strategic alterna 
tives, and recognizing problems inherent in strategy implementation. Restricted 
lo Seniors in the B.B.A. program. Prerequisite: BAd 110, 120, 140, 191, and 188. 


199 | F be taken concurrently with BAd 188 (Fall and spring) 
Ndividual Research (arr.) 


SSigned topics. 
OF credit, 


Toup 


Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeated once 
(Fall and spring) 


Thirg G 


201 i 
Business and Public 
1S Course 
Satisfy a Se 
ness mana 


Policy (3) Lenn, Englander, Kane, Shepherd 
is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. students; it may not be used to 
cond-Level requirement Contemporary social forces acting on busi- 
8ement; business responsibility, ethics. The American legal system, 
ation, constitutional and administrative law. Court decisions relat- 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 

ernment Relations (3) Lenn, Englander, Shepherd 
ic, political, and philosophical foundations of the business-government 
i eory and practice. Antitrust, public utility, and other regula- 
r and environmental protection, conditions of employment; effec- 
1 *SS response— present status and future prospects. Prerequisite: BAd 
203 p, ^x equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


ral Government Regulation of Society (3) Tolchin 

ame as PA { J 

of Business: Administrative Law (3) Kane 

Sisofe. ederal regulation of business through administrative bodies nae: 
, parces and limits of the powers and prerogatives of administrative bodies 

* adjudicati 'e, executive, and rule-making functions. Theoretical and practical 

(Fall) 'Bulations; other topics. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202 or equivalent 


trategies LM entation and Lobbying (3) ener ae Me se 
islative actics, and techniques used by business in re — g ar M a: 

ent and executive branches and regulatory agencies of the fec era g 

206 li Legal and practical constraints Ethical considerations (Fall) 

Ppli icroeconomics (3) Beales 
PPlications of economic theory to public and private decisions affected by the 
profits a and general business environment. Demand, Lope e 
0 or en stments, inventory, market structure. Prerequisite: Econ 217 and Mg 


quivalents (Spring) 


ea 


208 Macroeconomic Policy and Business (3) 


tr 
wo 


N 
^d 


N 
N 
a 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


y 
Interpretation of economic conditions in the short and long run; theory 


ons” 


practice of monetary and fiscal policy; applications of business conditi "T 
ysis to business planning, management, and policy. Prerequisite: Econ 2 
Mgt 270 or equivalents. (Fall) 

Seminar: Business Economics and Public Policy (3) Lenn, tive 
Analysis and discussion of selected issues by students and representa pri 
government and business. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202, or equivalent. "T. 
Human Resources Management (3) Loesen "^ ye 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including | 
management relations. Same as PAd 231. (Fall and spring) Kai 
Seminar: Human Resources Management (3) Burdetsky, v? 
Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in ® 
problems. (Spring) Mif 


2 The Human Resources Manager (3) " 
The personnel manager and his or her place in the organization, rolata j 
executives, policy role, and relations with chief executive. Problems of m 
personnel executive. Prerequisite: BAd 210 or permission of instructo: 
PAd 232. (Summer) ye 
Leadership and Executive Development (3) ih leo” 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated wi ag 
ship in large organizations and at higher management levels: executive gil 
and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 205 or permission of instructor. 

spring) pud? 
Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) y 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct 
relations under collective bargaining agreements. (Fall) pur” 
Current Issues in Unionism, Collective 

Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) 


Current problems and issues (Spring) jn 
Business Financial Management (3) Klock: } LA 
This course is a First-Level requirement for M.B.A. students; it may 9 fi?” 


to satisfy a Second-Level requirement. Theory, policy, and practice » d 
cial management; financial analysis, sources of funds, investing, an n1 
ning, and budgeting. Prerequisite: Accy 201, Econ 217, Mgt 218 wr f 
equivalents. (Fall and spring) yis, P 
Financial Decision Making (3) Sachi / 
Theory and practice of business finance, emphasizing the impacts O° agi 
short-term uses and sources of funds on the firm's value. Prerequisite! 
or 220. (Fall and spring) j 
2 Capital Formation (3) Jenkins ju 
Determinants of saving and investment and resultant funds flow PT 
Special emphasis on the level and risk structure and term structum rey 
rates. The role and management of financial institutions is stressed. 
BAd 120 or 220. (Fall and spring) ine 0^ 
Investment Analysis and Portfolio Management (3) Am nai 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments, including analysis i gg 
economy, industry, company, and market; introduction to portfolio "T 4 
emphasis on theory and computer methods. Prerequisite: BA i 
(Fall and spring) 
Financial Management (3) Coh ji 
Cases in financial management; planning financial structure, © m 
managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering inco 
arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 221. (Fall and spring) 
Economic, Social, and Legal Aspects of Urban Development (3) yl 
Same as U&RP 259. Examination of the forces that shape urban luat? i 
introduction to market analysis methods and techniques to eva c 
feasibility; study of the institutional and legal framework within ber 
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sumer decisions on the marketing strategies of organizations. Special marié 
applications in high-tech and service industries on a global scale. Prerequi | 
BAd 240 or permission of instructor (Fall and summer) gas 

243 Marketing Research (3) Dyer, ^ s 
The marketing research process: designing, conducting, and using gio 
search studies. Survey and experimental designs. Data analysis with stati 
software packages. Prerequisite: BAd 240, Mgt 218 and 270, or equ 
(Fall) wi 

246 Marketing of Services (3) Liebrenz H” 
Management of the activities involved in marketing new and existing 9 dé 
The innovation system (behavioral and organizational) of service produ p 
sions, product planning processes, marketing auditing, services and the Lou 
new service trends. Marketing of intangibles and services is highlighted. 


uisite: BAd 240. (Spring) padi” 
248 Advertising and Sales Promotion (3) podi" 
Examination of advertising and sales promotion from a systems pel* y 


supported by analytical methods and concepts regarding consumer attitud 
behavior. Topics: social context of promotion, role of communication D gl 
ing, behavioral concepts and communications research, message dês vis 
nomic and financial criteria, development of a promotion program. | 
BAd 240. (Spring) piw” 
Selling and Sales Management (3) 
The sales function from the viewpoints of the sales person and the sales jd 
The first part of the course will focus on the selling task, with attention toe 
and legal issues, the selling process, human behavior and selling, ace® 
agement and internal selling, negotiation and non-selling aspects of sa "m 
The second part of the course will focus on the managerial issues associat tio 
sales management, with attention to demand analysis and resource 87. 
financial planning, quota setting and control, motivation, coaching 8n ui 
tives, sales administration, and analysis of sales performance. Pre 
BAd 240. (Fall and spring) nd 
253 Marketing Channels (3) El- viif 
Marketing channels and vertical marketing systems from a managerial j 
point. Marketing channels viewed as super-organizations requiring P dini 
organization, coordination, and control. These tasks require an understan vo 
the channel's task environment, manufacturing, wholesaling, retal 
physical distribution institutions. Focus on system performance an put 
ment of interorganizational relationships among channel institutions: 


N 
e 


site: BAd 240 (Fall) e ili | 
Marketing and Public Policy (3) Divi gi 


Examination of principal areas of public policy formulation affecting consi 
practice. Topics: advertising, warranties, product safety, health issues. p" | 
information systems, informal and formal redress mechanisms, busines et | 
sibilities. Government, business, and advocate viewpoints presented 
site: BAd 240 or permission of instructor. (Fall) A 
259 Marketing Strategy (3) Divita, B jd 
Analysis of complex marketing problems involving policy and operatio! 
sions; emphasis on creative marketing strategy. Prerequisite: comple 
least three Second-Level marketing courses or permission of instructo" 
(Spring) .. rib 
261 Multinational Corporations Ghadar, Grub, visud" - 
in the World Economy (3) s p^ 
Business in the world economy; multinational corporations as economie ips! 
cal, and social institutions; ownership and growth strategies, relation igi 
other nations; national and international controls; future of the multi 
corporation. (Fall and spring) 


p” 
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262 Seminar: International Trade (3 Eldridge 
Classical and modern conc epts of international trade theory, instruments and 
Institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential treatment and trading 

ocs, trends and issues (Fall and spring) 

egal Aspects of International and Multinational Business (3) Peterson 
syaa environment of international and multinational business including legal 
and aa: antitrust laws, regulation of direct investment, international arbitration 

266 ee ston: topic s of current interest. (Fall and spring) 

‘ational Marketing (3) Lauter, Robles 

"Banizationa] struc tures. Analysis of international markets. Market-entry strate 

or and product policies. Special issues. Channels of distribution, promotional 
267 E poli ies. Prerequisite B Ad 240 Fall and spring) 

come nternational Marketing Systems 3) Lauter 

ssion of the political, economic, legal, and social characteristics of Europe 

Mie. etin America, Asia, the Middle East, Eastern Europe, and China, as they 

appro om marketing of goods and services in these regions. Identification of 

271 Us m market-entry strategies (Fall and spring) 

tonal Business Finance (3) Ghadar, Park, Askari 
im of problems in international business finance. Impact of the eon ing 
(Fall and ne Payments system on business. Prerequisite: BAd 120 or 220 

273 eminar: pring) i ; : : 

nternatic nternational Banking (3) L ark, Ghadar 
interna tonal financial intermediation and international! banking Functioning of 

s financial markets, public policy issues in international banking, 
multicountry banking institutions, and the effect of international 

nal monetary policies. Prerequisite: BAd 271 Fall and spring) 
elopment Financing (3) Ghadar, Park 


Danke 
275 anks on natic 


i 9blems and 
o payment imbalances through external sources. Institutions and instru- 
energy o. ing national development. Emphasis on planning as affe ted by 
tem, and cum s, inflation, re ession, « hanges in the international monetary sys- 
multilater pe attitudes among developed countries regarding bilateral and 
"all Md - assistanc e. Prerequisite: BAd 271 or permission of instructor 

28 Semina. PE) x 
eory a onal Financial Markets (3 Park, Askari, Ghadar 
of the Euro Prac tice of international financial markets Operation and struc ture 
Oating-rate hen y market such as interbank operations, Eurodollar CDs, and 
Other finan, “urocredits Control of the Eurocurrency market and the role of 

IClé 


aS ma; al centers. Study of Eurobond and floating-rate note markets as well 
277 Ir Major fore 


ternation m bond markets Prerequisite BAd 271 or 27: (Fall and spring) 
heoretica] k Portfolio Selection and Management (3) Sudweeks 
Ment of inte nowledge and practical skills necessary for the efficient manage- 
rates, et financial asset portfolios. Numeraire currency, exchange 
inancial nee taxation international portfolio optimization, international 
on comput, o. and markets, performant e measures and applic ations Emphasis 
an 270; BAd es ased analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 217-18; Accy 201; Mgt 205, 218, 
27 Intern € 201, 220, 223, 240 (Spring) 
This t Business Negotiations (3) Ghadar 
Negotiatio E Ocuses on the essential characteristics of International Business 
Proces ns (IBN) with particular emphasis on the process and changes in that 


in Und anding | formulation of concepts and preliminary frameworks to assist 
teams development of sy stematic approaches to planning for and 
art of | 8 1 N. The« ourse assists in developing skills of the participants in the 
op, Toader e p ile integrating other functional and international aspects in the 
80 environmental framework. Prerequisite: BAd 261 (Fall and spring) 
n striai and Materials Management (3) Perry, Sherman, Bagchi 
i " Purchasing and materials management principles and practices. Orga- 


nizati 
“aton 4 ^ 
and functions in materials management. Determination of require- 


234 


281 


282 


286 


287 


288 


289 


290 


291 
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| 
ments, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. sameasPA# 
(Fall and spring) she” 
Procurement and Contracting (3) p 
Principles and concepts essential to effecting large procurement programs $ 
ning, sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acquisitions. Enn 
federal government policy with comparison of buying at other 8 
levels and the private sector. Same as PAd 281 (Fall and spring) she 
Government Contract Administration (3) t 
Surveillance and management of contract performance. Measuremen ioy 
gress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, negoti? " 
adjustment; financial considerations; property; terminations; regulatory 
icy concerns. Same as PAd 282. (Spring) su 
Pricing and Negotiation (3) [4 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, 
recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investment, 40° c y 
principles; incentives; relationship of contract type to work requireme | 
niques of negotiation. Same as PAd 283 (Fall) 


uct ”, 
cond aet 


i 
: she. 
5 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) Perty. ^ gf 


Design, establishment, and execution of project management plans an 
ment processes. Analysis of cases in public- and private-sector COD 
assistance activities. Same as PAd 285 (Fall and spring) pa 
Physical Distribution Management (3) , opti” 
Transportation and communications services management, including sp 
tion of cost and service in terms of full coordination of demand 89^ 4 
patterns. Alternatives available to the physical distribution manage ) 
economic characteristics, competitive conditions, and regulatory envi jon” 
the several transportation modes. Model location theory and distr! 

work planning and design. (Spring) fe 
Manufacturing Control Systems (3) : id 
Inventory and production control concepts, techniques, and strategies jec 
tive integration with basic finance, marketing, and manufacturing ipui”! 
Forecasting methods, material requirements planning systems, distr! 
quirements planning techniques, and classical reorder-point invento 


. . ti 
Major systems acquisition: needs, objectives, and organizational rela 1 
J 
4 


i 0 
Mechanized inventory-production control systems are examiné | 
design issues in systems development and execution (Fall) A 
Logistics Management (3 ; A 
gistic agement (3) " ublic 99 / 
Management of work in production, commercial, service, and P' i 


tions. Analytical tools for planning and establishing operating syne po 
their operation, control, and modification. Examination of processe " do 
services, equipment, and facilities. Relationships of human systems 


ing systems (Fall) y 
Manufacturing Strategy (3) z a 
Basic production methods and techniques that influence formulation } 38 

strategic policy for today’s competitive environment. Traditional 48} f 


: x yit "i 

and improved systems for controlling capacity and output. ProductiVi y t 

cost control, materials planning, and other topics are examined p con" 
À 


ment of a production strategy to ensure that the production functio 


to the overall profit of a firm in an optimal manner. (Spring) 4 
Special Topics in Business Administration (3) May” 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods: 

peated once for credit. iffitl 
Ethics and Business (3) Gn ob 


^ D " 
Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specific business vert" 
e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hiring, politica phil j 
development of theory of corporate social responsibility. Same " 
(Spring) 
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292 
$ New Venture Initiation (3) Holland 


JeOry and practice of entrepreneurship and small business management. His- 
torica] perspective of entrepreneurship in the U.S. and abroad, essentials of 
Planning a new business venture, sources of financing, evaluation of alternative 
new business venture 

Ngoing firms, 

, Mat 218, 27 


2s, and analysis of business functions needed to get started 
franchising options, and new business start-ups. Prerequisite 


: 0; Econ 217-18; BAd 201, 220, 240; Accy 201 (Fall and spring) 

; merican Business History (3 Becker 
pita of American business institutions in manufac turing, distribution, 

ina, portation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the period since 


in m t : 
dustrialization, with consideration of business institutions in their economic, 
egal, gov 


E ernmental, and social contexts. Same as Hist 220 (Fall) 
Search Methods (3) 


: eory and Practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering, re- 
earch mode 


pr ls and designs, analysis and testing, controls, interpretation and 
f esentation of findings. Use of computer library programs and preparation of a 
ormal busine ` N 
7 Strat Siness report (Fall) 

*legy Formulation and Implementation (3) Davis, Thurman, Cook, LeNoir 


n i ati 
* Integrative approach to strategic management, stressing the general man- 
Ber's perspective 


Davis 


and evaluar Strategy formulation, implementation of strategy and policy, 
erec o uation and control of strategy in various types of organizations. 

298 Directed 1^ M.B.A degree status (Fall and spring) — - 
Supervic 'adings and Research in Business Administration (3) Staff 
tion m readings or research in selected fields within business administra- 
Credit emission by prior permission of instructor. May be repeated once for 

299 2 (Fall and spring) 

kamionar (3) Staff 
( wj] nation of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology. 

30 and spring) 

(Fall à arch (3) Staff 
R and spring) 
Fount Group 
Ourth. 


tegu; TOUP c ia . , ái 
“quires P Courses are primarily for doctoral students. They are offered as the demand 


-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 
ique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing, 
; and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American pub- 
? institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for structuring 
: erequisi Private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of society 
321 Semina Site: doctoral degree candidate status (Fall and spring) 

Search Financial Markets (3) Sac hlis, Peyser 
Capital me k ar in corporate financial theory, investment portfolio theory, and 
231, 239 arket theory, May be repeated once for credit. Prerequisite: BAd 222, 

341 Seminar. Offered every third semester 
Xaminati at eting (3) El-Ansary, Dyer, Leibrenz-Himes 
vances E of major theoretical developments in marketing. Topics include 
Organizatio marketing theory, services marketing, and marketing for nonprofit 
Marke ns. Emphasis on emerging concepts in consumer behavior, channels, 


ird ing communication, and marketing information systems. Offered every 
361 Collog ester. ; ; 


Kamina aa 9n International Business (3) ; __ Eldridge, Ghadar 

38 new thearet of selected topics in international business, with emphasis on major 
1 Seminar. ms and empirical developments. (Fall) 

Cent dev rials and Operations Management (3) _ Perry, Sherman 

Mpact of Ss ©pments in manufacturing production and materials management; 


Chnological economic and social change; significant related trends. 


i 
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Private- and public-sector policy implications. New and emerging analys 

niques. Prerequisite: BAd 280, 281, or permission of instructor. p 
391 Seminar: Business Management (3) 

Examination of major current issues, both theoretical and empirical, aff 


pci 
p 
development of the business enterprise. Topics to be announced. Em he? 


policy and strategic issues affecting the total enterprise (Offered 8$ 
mand warrants) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) n MI 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination: 


repeated for credit. 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


a E ~~ 


= 
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CHEMICAL TOXICOLOGY 


See Forensic Sciences and Chemistry. 


CHEMISTRY _ 


Professors T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, D.G. White, J.B. Levy, N. Filipescu, E.A. Cares 
Rowley, D. Ramaker (Chair), M. King, A. Montaser n 
Associate Professors K.C. Adiga (Research), H. Sambe (Research), J.H. Miller 
Associate Professorial Lecturer S.M. Barkin i 
Assistant Professors D. DiLella, D.L. Sedney (Visiting) l 
Lecturers A. Herner, J. Dinnin, J. Hilderbrandt 


f 
talk” 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in chemistry (departmen | 


department offers two undergraduate majors, both designed to give students j r 
background in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, organic: aW) 
cal. Major I, while providing considerable concentration in chemistry, permi T " 
selection of electives. It thus should meet the needs of students preparing 1o kr 
cine, dentistry, or related fields. Major II is intended primarily for students pre joe 
graduate study in chemistry or those planning to enter the chemical pt min 
wishing to be certified by the American Chemical Society as having met t p 
requirements for professional training. One foreign language (Russian, japanes® jsi 
or French) is recommended for students planning to do graduate work in 

The following requirements must be fulfilled: j "L4 

1. Students in either Major I or Major II must meet the general requiremt? 
under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences j A 

; en ASG Wi. k Major ^ yi 

2. Prerequisite courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree for Major I and n 
11-12 and 22 and 23, or 15-16; required courses in related fields—Math 31, P LI 


| 
Bachelor of Science degree candidates must also take BiSc 11-12 or à 


T 

approved course work in the natural sciences or mathematics , T 
3. (a) Required courses for Major I—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 134 or 235; J 
and 153-54. 2, is 


(b) Required courses for Major II—Chem 111-12, 113, 122, 123, 141 
153-54, 235; one approved advanced course in chemistry or a related fie ‘on? 
courses in related fields for Major II—Math 32 and a course in a struct 
programming language, such as Stat 129 or CSci 51 co! 

An entering student who is considering chemistry as a major is strongly en pe iy 
consult the Chemistry Department advisor regarding the program of study for A 
years. In general, the following sequence of courses is recommended for U! nect", 
considering Major II: first year—Chem 11-12, Math 31 and 32 (or 30 and 317 m 
English composition, electives; second year—Chem 22 and 23, 151-52, an 15 
21-22, Math 32 if not taken in first year, electives; third year—Chem 11 M 
141, computer programming, electives; fourth year—Chem 122, 123, 23g mu 
vanced course in chemistry or a related field, electives. Major I students shoU* jae” 
sequence in general and are urged to consult with the chemistry and preme 
concerning their academic programs 
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Research fields: analytical and molecular spectroscopy, chemical instrumentation 
bustion chemistry, chemical toxicology, fluorine chemistry, forensic chemist): v 
chemistry, organic synthesis/natural products, photochemistry, structure ios 
studies, surface science, theoretical chemistry, trace analysis, transition metal comp 

Ph.D. students in chemistry may substitute up to 12 hours of Dissertation 
(Chem 399) in the form of course work jointly approved by the Chemistry Departmen t 
the Science, Technology, and Public Policy program. The purpose of this option D 
provide a useful background for chemistry doctoral students who may be emploi 


government agencies dealing with science, technology, and public policy programm g 
hours may be selected from the following courses: PSc 203, 217, 222, 223, 252; P^" | 
261; Mgt 233, 234. | 


f 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree of 
by the Departments of Chemistry and Geology }—Required: the general requirements "Y 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including Stat 129 and either Stat ve 
119, or 91, and the satisfactory completion of the General Examinations in fou! 
including chemistry and geochemistry. 


Graduate Placement Examinations: All entering students in the master's and dod" 
programs in the field of chemistry are required to take the American Chemi M 
Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the Department of Chemistry. PP; 
registration in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The four placement exam! [d 
(in the disciplines of analytical, organic, inorganic, and physical chemistry) 8 egli 
multiple-choice type. These tests are designed to cover the subject matter in the disclP y 
generally taught in modern undergraduate programs preparatory for graduate m 
chemistry, and the results are used by the department to advise the individual st 
planning a program of courses appropriate to the student's background. yi? 

All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar and collod 
programs. 


Registration: Before completing registration each student must obtain from the e? 
tative of the department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and laboratory sections ^... 
consultation with course instructors, specific prerequisites may be waived for the 
lar courses 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE ) 


First Group 


3—4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) RS 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Contemporary topics in physical, fe 
ical, and medical science. Chem 3 is not prerequisite to Chem 4. Laboral! 


$20 per semester. (Academic year) 
CHEMISTRY 
First Group " jl 
11—12 General Chemistry (4-4) Perros, Rowley: gf! 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic struct . ed 
properties; stoichiometry; gas, liquid, and solid state; chemical bonding 


Pat 


tions; chemical kinetics and equilibria; thermodynamics; acids and bases i 


trochemistry; introduction to descriptive chemistry. Prerequisite to to 
one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: Chem 11. # 
fee, $35 per semester. (Chem 11 and 12—fall and spring) wb 


13 General Chemistry (4) to" 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 hours), labo"; 
(3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Stoichiometry; atomic structure an ceu. 
bonding; gases, liquids, and solids; oxidation-reduction and acid- 
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tions; thermo hemistry; chemical equilibrium; electrochemistry. Prere quisite or 
Concurrent registration: Math 31, Phys 14. Laboratory fee, $35. After completion 
of Chem 13, Chem 11-12 may not be taken for credit (Fall and spring) 


Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry (4-4 - 
Honors Course) 


Chem 15 
Lecture 


15-16 


(2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 hour) Equivalent to Chem 


2st prior to registration or on basis of College Board 

acement Examination. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. 

Cademic year) 

22 : > . n t 

2 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (3) — 
eory and practice of quantitative analysis by modern methods; evaluation o 


analytic data emphasizing detection and correction of experimental errors. Cor- 
, Telated wit} 


1 Chem 23. Prerequisite: Chem 12, 13, or 16 (Fall and spring) 

x Introductory Quantitative Analysis Laboratory (2 Schmidt and Staff 

"boratory complement to Chem 22. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
snr m 22. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall and spring) , 

"0 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Caress, King 

€cture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A one-semester course for students in 


other disciplines This course does not fulfill the organic chemistry S 
or chemistry majors or premedical students. Credit may not be earned for both 


em 50 and Chem 151-52 Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $35 
(Spring) 


Second Group 


- Environmental Che 
^ meaty ar 
pollution. En 
110 Introduction 
78S, solid, 
Ibrium, ki 
requisite: 
Instructor. 
Whe 


mistry (3) Miller 
id physics of the environment, with emphasis on water and alr 
vironmental analysis and modeling and their limitations. (Fall) 
to Physical Chemistry (3) Ramaker 
and liquid state, chemical thermodynamics, solutions, chemical equi- 
netics, quantum chemistry, spectroscopy, and macromolecules. Pre- 
Chem 16 or 22 and 23; Math 31; Phys 2 or 22; or permission of 
Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for credit by students 
> Mave received credit for Chem 111-12 or an equivalent course. 
“ysical Chemistry (3-3) Miller, Ramaker 
as laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinetics, quantum 
chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of solids, liquids, and m 
molecules, Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 16 or 22 and 23; Math 31; Phys 21, 22; 
T Permission of instructor. Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111. 
(Academic year) | e 
ysical Chemistry Laboratory (2) Miller, DiLella 
Aboratory complement to Chem 111 Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
em 111. Laboratory fee, $35 (Spring) 
ie: Instrumental Analytical Chemistry (3) Montaser 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative analysis, deter- 
mination of Structure, with emphasis on electroanalysis, atomic and molecular 
*Pectrophotometry. mass spectrometry, and chromatography. Correlated with 
"x 2 123. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111 or permission of 
Structor Fall à 
ba Instrumenta] cn AR Chemistry Laboratory (2) DiLella 
Laboratory complement to Chem 122. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
134 p m:111 and 122. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall) paite. 
*Scriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) cuis : 2 
termediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of the ele 
ments, Prerequisite: Chem 16, or 22 and 23, and 152. (Spring) 


B 
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141-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (3-2) White, Caress P 
Chem 141: Experimental methods common to all disciplines of c hemistty, 
the chemical literature, interpretation of spectra by correlation methoós 
operation of basic chromatographic and spectroscopic instrumentation 
142: Advanced organic and inorganic laboratory techniques Emphasis OP ig 
vidual work and on sophisticated methods for the separation, c haracteri 
and identification of compounds. Prerequisite: Chem 154 Prerequisite or s 
rent registration: Chem 111 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
semester (Academic year) p 

151—52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) Caress, Levys 
Introductory course for science majors, premedical students, and others f 
ing for related graduate work. Systematic treatment of the structure, prepari, 
properties, and reactions of the principal classes of organic compounds: 
mental principles of stereochemistry, reaction mechanisms, and spec 50? 
methods of analysis are included. Credit may not be earned for both Chem?" , 
Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 151: Chem 12 or 16. Prerequisite | 
152: Chem 151. (Academic year) g 

153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) 


"d stice in 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Introduction to and practic ptt 
skills of synthesis, separation, and purification of organic compounds. . f 

site or concurrent registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: 
153. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year) p 
156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) "m 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Separation of mixtures such 8$ 


appropriate; identification of their components using spectroscopic techo y 
Lecture emphasizes the practical considerations in separation methods 
ing GLPC, TLC, and HPLC) and the spectral interpretation of unknow? | 
stances. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22 and 23, 154. Laboratory fee, $35. | 
(Spring, odd years) D» 
191 History of Chemistry (2 or 3) : 
Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th century: 
uisite: Chem 12. (Fall) apt 
193 Chemical Instrumentation (3) ts 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Electronic analog measuremer yl 
control of electrical quantities in chemical instrumentation; digital d) 
data conversion and optimization of electronic measurements in € 
strumentation. Prerequisite: Chem 112 and 123 or permission © 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) S 
Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) p 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Approval must be obtained qi 
registration. A final written report on the work is required. For students awit 
ing Special Honors in chemistry, a poster or oral presentation is @ so fo! 
May be repeated once for credit. Majors are encouraged to take the cours? 
semesters. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester hour. (Fall and spring) 


oils, peptides, commercial pharmaceuticals, carbohydrates, and/or ; 


ey 
o 
e 


Third Group 


207 Chemical Bonding (3) . np? 
Quantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, Pauli P 
atomic and molecular structure. Prerequisite: Chem 112. (Fal) og 

211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Miller, ^os 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permis 
assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. (Academic yom 

213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) is! 
Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Emphasis on $ ot! 
calculation of thermodynamic properties. Prerequisite: Chem 
(Spring) 
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DiLella 
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> n ol 

} iterpretatio 
theor to the 1 I 

> ctroscopy : group theorv E pu 
- Spe itum mechanics and groug - sonance spectroscopy 
Applications of quantun me Ks t n aa 
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: Gr yCals5J 
requisite: Chem 20 i5] 


— Montaser 
221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3 
Theory and a 


Vs cluding 
t methods of analy is; in EE 
3 jectrometric m hods, and surf: 
plicat ot recent sp tion, X-ray method 
l — 1 optical instrumentatic pius it 
electrical, ma, netic, and oj hem 122 rali Schmic 
LG te: Chem 122 
analysis te. hniques. I — cns II (3) by physiochemical 
b Advanced Analytic ^ — troanalysis and separations t 
" i t electroané in years 1 
leory and application of Spring, even y White 
n 122 (Op! 
methods Prerequisite: Chem 122 the compounds of 
233 Organometallic Chemistry (3 unds, with emphasis on the id the catalytic 
H Į ind x met nc d 
Survey of organometallic co npo nd the transition metals a Chun 238 223 
>A i on, and tn : ` " isite: Che = 
litt boron. aluminum, silicc mplexes. Prerequisi 
Cove E rganotransition metal complexes years Staff 
e of cer ain orgar puma opring, even ar Sta 
251, or permission of instructor ; I 
235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry : 2s 
: i : - heo > 
Application of modern chemical 


S S > ic e 
l ubstances and reactions 
organic I à 
| f the chemistry of the mor 

Die, ot t 


emistry 
atallic chem 
ni x , organome 4 225 
detailed y. iction to bioinorganic and Chem 236: Chem 235 
Common elements; pea m 112, 152. Prerequisite to C 
“requisite to Chem 235: Chem 112 Filipescu 
Cademic year) tal theo- 
as J ^ : ) undamenta 
251-52 dvanced Organic Chemistry (3-3 f organic compounds; —Á——. to 
; sis ro. roperties ¢ —— 5 chanisms " y i 
Synthesis, reactions, m | € mh isis on reaction d m 251 (Academic 
mistry, e mog ;hem 252: Chem 2 
ries of wr UE 52. Prerequisite to Chem 25 
em 251: em 112, 152 1 
year) 
257 Physical-Organic 
€ transition st 
nisms; kinetic is 
"Super" acids, 


iodi 
m the periodic 
developed from th I 


Levy 
mecha- 
ne As. i to reaction 
Chemistry IER A RP air applications bi ie dc 
sie ee r-free energy relationships, « 1s. Prerequisite: 
J 2ar-IT j 3 i F 
rnm pies a rules, free radical reactior 
/ matr S, 
Woodward-Hoffn 


e id years) staff 
s (Fall, odd y : < Staf 
em 252 or permission of instructor. "Orit Chemistry (3) lern syn- 
258 Synthesis and Structure Determination in i lecules; survey of modern s uc- 
The desi f i thesis for complex organic cwn »ctroscopic methods of y | 
t e Die d m inm isymetric induction; spe v T f instructor (Fall, 
elic met s, including ë \ s B permission of ins 
e ie Prerequisite: Chem 251 or perm UR 
: é f a 
-even years) 
259 Polymer Chemistry (3) 


acules. Pre- 
? of macromolec 

A stud f th tion, properties, and structure o 

Udy of the prepara $ 

requisite: Che 


x instructor 

2 and 110 or 111 or permission of ins 
mistry 152 anc ET" 
(Fall, oda years) -= 
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Fourth Group 
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and must develop a new research plan. (Fa 
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398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cumulative exam. 
tions. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) su 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


CHINESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. 


CLASSICS E 


Professor J.E. Ziolkowski (Acting Chair) 
Associate Professor E.A. Fisher 

Assistant Professors M.D. Ticktin, Y.M. Moses 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.B. Beers 
Instructor Y. M. Moses 


The follow 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical humanities (departmental)— 


requirements must be fulfilled: ignc 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and so d 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11-12, 132 


equivalent; and Clas 71, 72. gol 
3. Required courses in the major—(a) 12 semester hours selected from second: 405 
classics courses; (b) 18 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 112, 155; Be 
107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 209; Phil 111; PSc 105; Rel 143. 
al} 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in classical archaeology and classics (department ollo 
interdepartmental major arranged in conjunction with the Department of Art. Thef 
ing requirements must be fulfilled: : 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scie? 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. (ro 
3. Required courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 112, 155; three courses selected "à 
Hist 107, 108, 109, 110, 209; 6 semester hours in second-group courses in Greek OF " 
reading knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 


A! 

Minor in classical humanities—(a) 6 semester hours selected from Clas 1-2 0t M 

(b) 9 semester hours selected from Clas 3, 4, 13, 14, 71, 72, 105, 107, 108, 113, 127,17 4 
186; (c) 6 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 107, 108, 10% 


COURSES IN GREEK, HEBREW, LATIN, AND YIDDISH 


First Group 


1-2 Beginning Latin (3-3) zio 
Grammatical essentials of Latin, appropriate reading selections, develoP™ i 
English derivatives, introduction to Roman life and literature. ai 
year) si 

3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) 

Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature of m 
difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or equivalent. (Fall) 

4 Vergil's Aeneid (3) E. 
Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading and disc gi 
the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Clas 3 or permission © 
(Spring) sj 

11-12 Beginning Greek: Classical (3-3) "P 
Study of the grammar, vocabulary, and structure of ancient Greek. Re# 
selected ancient authors. (Alternate academic years) 
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13- : 
14 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3-3) Staff 
ading of ancient Greek prose or poetic works (e.g., selections from Homer, 


Plato, Euripides) Review of grammar Prerequisite: Clas 11-12 or equivalent 
21.2 (Alternate academic years) 


"*? Beginning Hebrew (4-4) hen: 
in active presentation of Hebrew as it is spoken and written today. Comprehen- 
sion, speaking, reading, and writing skills are stressed Laboratory fee, $35 per 
k Iemester. (Academic year) 
hlermediate Hebrew (3-3) 
urther developme 
of modern Hebre 
Classical mate 
Der semester. 
75-26 Yiddish for Read 
Tammatical esse 
Sationa] exercises 


23-2 i 
Ticktin 
nt of skills in speaking, reading, writing, and comprehension 
w. Texts range from Israeli newspaper items to selections from 
rials. Prerequisite: Clas 21-22 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35 
(Academic year) 

ing and Conversation (3-3) Ticktin 
ntials of the language, appropriate reading selections, conver- 
for beginners (Alternate academic years) 


Second Group 


103 Modern Hebrew 
irected Te: 
skills nece 


Nonfiction (3) Moses 
adings in humanities and social sciences. Development of linguistic 


site: Cla. essary for independent research May be repeated for credit. Prerequi- 
104 dern Het or permission of instructor (Fall) 
Study of lebrew Fiction (3) Moses 
credit selected modern Israeli short stories and poems. May be repeated for 
109.4 las (Spring) 
le T. atin Authors (3-3) Ziolkowski 
ections from one or t 


wo major authors will be read each semester. May be 


Tepeg : : 
(Ae c. Tor credit Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4; or permission of instructor. 
139_49 m S demic year) 


„ajor Greek Authors (3-3) Staff 


Selections fr : : 
lions from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, suited to the 


needs 
Tas of the class. May be repeated for credit with permission of instructor 
185-86 ire ca asite: Clas 14 (Academic year) 
Ad Cted Reading (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
Vane . "S | 
ins peed reading in Greek, Hebrew, or Latin. Admission by permission of 
Dstructor. M 


&y be taken for graduate credit 


cS IGI Ic 
IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


63 G 

ced Latin Origins of Medical Terms (3 ; Staff 
and the medical terminology by learning word elements from ( ;reek and Latin 
derivati. Principles that govern both the formation of medical words and the 
G On of their meanings. (Fall) 


Study o Iterature and Civilization (3) Staff 


ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and private life as seen 


72 Romany through literature. ^ (Fall) 
Study o R rature and Civilization (3) ; Staff 
ily throu ^ man civilization with focus on public and private life as seen primar- 

100 sa gh literature (Spring) T 
Ose and e cis Literary Classics (3) ES Ticktin 
lenaissande (. of a century of writing from the beginning of the Hebrew literary 
azaz, Amich e pay Israeli literature, including works of Bialik, Agnon, 
and ay re tee, Jz, and Yehoshua. Discussions stress historical development 
reatme 


nts of tradition and modernity 
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Second Group 


Tid 


101 Israeli Society and Culture: Literary Perspectives (3) 
A study of literature reflecting such contemporary issues as the conflict bel 
the ‘builders’ generation" and their children; the cultural contacts d 
kenazim and Sefardim; image of the Arab; impact of the Holocaust; Zionist! 
and current realities (Fall) Tidi 
102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry (3) pai 
An introduction to post-1948 writers, including A.B. Yehoshua, Amos Oz " 
Shahar, Aharon Apfelfeld, Dahlia Ravikovitch, Yehuda Amichai, Haim 
Amir Gilboa, and Amalia Kahana-Karmon. (Spring) sul 
Special Topics (3) ool! 
Topics in Greek, Hebrew, Roman, and Yiddish literature; topics annoU gs 
the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided the topic on 
107 Greek and Roman Mythology (3) Ziolk " 
The creation of the world, the nature of the gods, and the adventures of be 
described in various Greek and Roman literary sources (e.g., epic, drama, bi so! 
and as shown in ancient art. Introduction to various theories about the natu” 
function of mythology (e.g., Jung, Levi-Strauss). (Fall) ie! 
108 Approaches to Classical Mythology (3) "m 
Selected classical myths examined through various disciplinary @PP jsit | 
such as archaeology, psychology, history, and women's studies. Pre j 


10: 


a 


Clas 107 (Spring) suf 
113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) iting | 

Study of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy; the nature and 8@ 

dramatic performance in classical antiquity. (Spring) t ows? 
127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) ziok i 


A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilization, espe 
architecture, language, literature, and science. Prerequisite: a course in € 


md 


literature or history. ste! 
170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) o 
In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern soU 


the role of women in Greek and Roman society. 


COMMUNICATION O 


Professors W.M. Reynolds, C.H. Sterling (Acting Chair), J.B. Manheim 
Associate Professor J.E. Thiel 

Assistant Professors S. Keller, D. A. Durham, M. Keeler 

Adjunct Assistant Professors M.M. Travis, D. Havinga 

Instructor E.M. Murray 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in radio-television (departmental)—The followin’ 
quirements must be fulfilled: je 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and S¢ 8 
including Phil 45 and Stat 51 or 53 or 91; Psyc 1 and 8 or Econ 11 and 12; and Phil 51 jn 

2. Required courses in related areas—15 semester hours of second-group CÓ "m 
single subject area outside the Communication Department, as approved by the 
advisor. 

3. Required departmental courses—Comm 1, 100, 110, and 199. ho 

4. Required courses in the major—Comm 75, 133, 134, and 145. Eighteen 
second-group radio-television or film courses, as approved by the major advisor: 
hours must be in the 180-189 sequence. 


al) The joo 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech communication (department 
requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and "a 
including Phil 45 and Stat 51 or 53 or 91; Psyc 1 and 151 or Econ 11 and 12; 4? 
and 52. 


COMMUNICATION 245 


. 2. Re 
Single gs 
advisor, 


Y o 
quired departmental courses Comm 1, 100, 110, and 199 

A + 

quired courses in the maior Comm 112, 121, 126, and 143 or 144. Fifteen hours of 

"Brouj 


? Speech cor t tion ^s pproved by the major advisor; 6 of these 
Ours must I nmunication courses as approved by t j 


be in the 180 189 sequence 


Minor in 
cludi 


quired Courses i 


n related areas—15 semester hours of second group courses in a 
ubject are 


a outside the Communication Department, as approved by the major 


Second 


Speech communi ation 


ng Comm 1, 112, 121. and 126 


18 semester hours of communication courses, in- 
First Group 


1 Speech Communication (3) public speaking 
The study and pr 


actice of the basic principles and techniques of public speaking 
Used to inform ar 


id persuade audiences. Emphasis on the speech building proc- 


oes: research, composition, organization, style, delivery, and criticism 
à (Fall and Spring) 
30 Televisions View of America (3) Travis 
? role of tele > 


A : vision entertainment and news programming in portraying the 
merican pe 


umm Ople and interpreting their values and aspirations, their faults and 
5 paties, their successes and failures, their heroes and villains (Summer) 
ntroduction to Electronic Mass Media (3) Staff 


introduction to theory, forms, content, research, and societal role of American 
roadcasting and 


Provides 
Science 


newer media as a process in communication. The course 
a context for studies in journalism management, sociology, political 


" , and e onomics (Summer) 
Sight and Sound (3) 


) 

“evelopment of a ¢ ritical 
an introduc tion 
Process in electre 


Thiel 
awareness of aural and visual communication through 
to the aesthetics, techniques, and organization of the creative 
nic media. Lecture (21/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequi 


Site: pe : Pow a 
"te: permission of instructor for nonmajors. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall and 
10 Spring) 
0 C r È 

communication Theory (3) Murray 
otudy à 

ni idy of the Various theoretical approaches that may explain the role of commu 

c PI 


ation in sot lety 
Thetori 

etoric, Commun 
sumptions, 


Second Group 


1 
10 Rese arch Me 
Scientific 
communic (Spring) 
x Spring) 


Study or nd Professional Speaking (3 Staff 
Practice © Communication process in business and professional Contes 
OCCasic n interviewing, small-group communi ation, and speeches for special 
112 “tons. Primarily for nonmajors (Fall and spring 
Tsuasion (3) ] 
N-depth stud. 


tudy of the princ ples and te 
ar y ol ciples and tec 
and Practice i : 


ing fz Emphasis is placed on the common-premise model while consider 
: B factors of 


and its impact and practice. Examination of theories of 
Ication, and mass communication, along with the biases, as 
and research methodologies of each ipproach (Fall and spring) 


thods in Communic ation (3) Dunas 
method and eth 


ics of research, examined in relation to the study of 
ation 


111 


Keller 


iques of persuasion, focusing on theory 


Prerequisite ‘Mage, support materials, emotion, audience analy sis, and style 

121 mall E. t Comm 1 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring 
The stud 9up Communication (3 Murray 
Y and practice of com 


Solvin munication in small groups focusing on problem 
g ' 1 r I 
instruct ns, roles, and leadership Prerequisite: Comm 1 or permission of 
126 "Eu ^or, (Fall and spring) 
Stud mentation and Debate (3 - 
V y of the advo acy 


y process, with emphasis on issue identification, use of 


ing. Pron, and logical proof. Practice in oral advocacy and argumentative speak 
d Terequisite 


Comm 1 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 


127 Forensic Practice (1) 


29 TV News: The Politics of Visibility (3) | 


N 


E 


e 


- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


v for! 
Student participation in intercollegiate speech activities. May be repeated, 
total of 4 semester hours of credit. Admission by permission of instru 
(Fall and spring) re 


s : | 
Same as Jour/PSc 129 Hovis | 


Radio and Television Production for Political Communication (3) 

Basic concepts of radio and television as communications media, with — 
on design and production techniques with applications in political commi ; 
tion. Priority given to political communication majors. Laboratory fee, 
(Fall and spring) Th 
Radio-Television Performance (3) r 
Introduction to the basic theories and techniques required for effective ig) 
dramatic media performance (i.e., announc ing, moderating, newscasting 
Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite: Comm 1. (Spring and summer) steri 
3 Development of American Electronic Media (3) relat | 
Study of the origins, structure, and nature of American broadcasting and f 
media. (Spring) swi | 
Audio Production (3) om ot 
Introduction to the basic concepts of radio as a communication medi 
phasis on the design and production technique of a variety of audio P radi 
Lecture (21/2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Prerequisite: Comm 75 ^T. 
television majors) or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. ( 


spring) s 


7 Scriptwriting (3) ; m 
Study and practice of the forms, techniques, and types of writing ir d 
television, and film. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 12, and Comm 75 (for radio" 
sion majors) or permission of instructor. (Fall) git 


2 Topics in Electronic Media (1 to 3) 
Topic and fee announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated fof 
provided the topic differs. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
3 Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) id 
Study of rhetorical theory and method as they evolved in the Western WO 
the classical period to the present. (Fall, even years) 
History of Rhetoric in American Public Address (3) nt 
Study of American oratory from its pre-Revolution origins to the prese 
interpreted in terms of issues and movements. (Spring, odd years yel 
Introduction to Television Production (3) ^ gati 1 
Basic course in television production techniques and skills. Directing: j | 
writing, graphics, and other aspects of television production. Extensive Td 
in working television equipment; emphasis on various in-studio projects, | $$ 
(2 hours), laboratory (21/2 hours) Prerequisite: Comm 134 Laboratory 
(Fall) 7h 
) Television Directing (3) mu 
Advanced study and practice of television directing techniques. Stig prod 
expected to demonstrate skill in working with studio and electronic fiet ig 
tion equipment and in the development of television programs rom 4 
concepts to final productions. Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours): (sp 
site: Comm 145 and permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $35. 1 
Language of Cinema (3) 
Introduction to cinema as language through analysis of the components si 
structure—camera, editing, sound, movement, music, dialogue, 8 é 
scéne. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall) T? 
3 History of Cinema (3) in 
An examination of the history, structure, and theory of motion pictures 


ds 


ica and abroad. Same as Art 173. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 
Special Studies in Film (3) prered 
In-depth study of specific film topics. Laboratory fee, $25 


Comm 173. (Spring) 


COMMUNICATION 
I 
ifavi 
175 The Political Image (3 ots 2228 hier ca 
An analysis of the techniques se tas Se ^mt 
television to visualize political 


years) 
Film as Fact and Fiction (3) 
À comparison of structu 
Order to study how eacl I 
(Spring, odd years 
Regulation and P. 
Legal. technical 
Cable and related delivery syste 
agencies, plus role of ( 
trum allocation 


176 


] ind ficti 
ween a 


nt versions of reality. Laboratory 
Sterling 
i adia (3 
100 olicy in Electronic Media 
political, e 


n, and 
id other 


io, televis 
` re and operation of FCC ar 
otructure and opera 


rts. Gon 
ongress and court 


10mic, and social aspects 


oblems 


spec 


| | 4 tion the tre 
behavioral regulation, th 


egulate political influ 


Comn (Fall 
: rs. Prerequisite: Comm EN 
ence, and current policy matters. Pr ] 
| ; i ement 
181 Inside Television: Corporate Strategy and mme —ÀMBÉÉEE 
Seminar on the oper itions and decision-making e p des d dE 
A ] pendent tions, public televi — , 
ity: networks, affiliates independent sta les. sepasesnieittnc E 
Ite organizations Topics include programming, sal -- Spain 
x ; : I requisite: Comm 133 if ! 
tion, ratings, and lega traints. Prerequisi ( SED 
> ings, an | 
182 ‘Novation in Electronic Media lectsonic molik vili ciuile AA 
Examination of current and futur Unos venient nt n techr program 
ling developments in teci I 
radio, television, and cable, including deve oF wig 
i hlic ni Cv. Prerequisi 
ming, industry structure, and public pol 
Sil Stafi 
184 Internationa] Communication (3 nunication activities of maior 
| [ "sent ommur é s 
*Xamination of the historical and prese n seed "destétionsi 
br Ìcastir rganizations, i 
internationa] news-gathering and broad ; vectrum allocation crite 
munications polie v forums nizations a ment, and trade. The role 
E term aunications te, = UE erpe, +} sa debate a "New 
of internationa anda as a policy tool: the cur baited 
ai propaganda ¿é - ueste 
W tld ; : iin 1 nm 1 pring ar 
185 m 9 Information rder." Prereauisi , 
85 ^ mparative Communication Svstems NSE Tea: 
sulatory con 
D-depth Study of the devel pmental, regulator i Qu Nee “ies 
' munit t I 
— dimensions 9! selected fore re Prey Comm 133 
Toadcasting able, an tellite applications. Prer 
| (Spring) EF 
87e. . E d x i f ETF | | 
7 Seminar. Topics in Communication (1 | 5. May ba haD RR 
Opic and fee ann. inced in the Schedule of Classes. May 


Provided the to 


ffects of Ele 
rrent c once 
Soci 


Jic differs 
18 "turis. "ibm 
, Ctronic Media (3 
Pts of the im; 


research 


Durham 


on audiences 
; 1 related media on auc 

act of broadcasting and rela 

al science 


Opinion. media and pe 
Media use I 
Communi, 


lud pe ion, formation of 
find id methods, including persuasion, f 
findings and meth« 
rsonal interaction, violence 
t 
Jatterns and 


T related 
development of rela 


e characteristics and 


] models of mass 


19€ ation Prerequisite C | Stafi 
96 ndependent Study (1 to 6 
Independent research and 

well-Drepare 

Permitted to 

Plan of Stud 
Study 
197 Intern 


Ope 


special projects. Open to seniors or exceptionally 
d Juniors majoring 
register for Comm 
y and obtain 
and of the de 
Ship: Radio a 


N to se 


: 1de are 
I mmunication. Before students a 
in speech commun 


l of the 

I ( Sal ot t 

i bmit a written propc 

196, they must subm ill be directing the 
l of th > staff member who wil 1 

approval of the staff m 

partment chairman Thiel 

nd Television (3) 


e pend at least 16 
nlors majoring in radio-telev ision — wae sition with local 

hours a week during the semester in an approved me e ue ra reports, 

Nonprofit. Corporate, or commercial organizations Seminar -> D osd May be 

idi areer-ori nta projects. Admission requires departmental ap} 

Tepeated once 


for credit (Fall and spring) 
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sul 


199 Senior Seminar in Communication (3) a 
Capstone course providing a survey and integration of the major viewpoints 
concepts of communication. Reading, research, and class discussions onse " 
topics. Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes a major pe 
paper on an approved topic. Limited to communication major wi 
requisite: all communication required courses or permission of instructor 
the major advisor. (Fall) | 


COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS —— 


See Statistics/Computer and Information Systems. 


COUNSELING 


See Human Services. 


CRIME IN COMMERCE - ET 


See Forensic Sciences. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE _ — 


See Sociology for the Bachelor of Arts with a major in criminal justice. 
See Forensic Sciences for the Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice. 


DANCE 


See Theatre and Dance. | 


DRAMA 


See Theatre and Dance. 


EARLY MODERN EUROPEAN STUDIES 


Committee on Early Modern European Studies a 
F . ; schl 
R.E. Kennedy, Jr. (Chair), I. Azar, C.A. Linden, J.A. Quitslund, L.F. Robinson, R.H. 

K. Thoenelt, D. Wallace 


The Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary programin gj 


] 
Modern European Studies. This humanities program is designed to enhance the stu fit 
understanding of the history, philosophy, religion, science, literature, and art 0 Sog 
centuries (1300-1800) during which the Western world began to take on its 
dimensions. The program is directed by an interdepartmental committee. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in early modern European studies—The following! 
ments must be fulfilled: : 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and sae 
2. Requirements for the major: 4 Ep 
a. The core interdisciplinary course Individualism, Reason, and Tradition in 
Modern Europe (Hist/Engl/Fren/Ger/Rel 183, and Art 187) 0 
b. Six semester hours of second-group French, German, or Spanish literature’ pad 
taught in the language, from among the following: Fren 120, 121, 122, 123; 
111-12, 131-32; Span 121-22, 123-24, 125. 
c. Phil 112; Rel 145; PSc 106. } 
d. Twenty-seven semester hours of art history, history, and English literatures pg 
the course distribution to be determined in consultation with the program & ert p 
with a minimum of 6 hours from each of the following groups: Art 104-5, 10 m Ve 
113-14, 121-22; Engl 125-26, 127-28, 129, 130, 131-32; Hist 101, 105, 121747 
141, 148, 151, 153, 154. 


AN LANGUAGES AND LITEE 


A 
“AST ASIAN LANGI AGES AND LITERATU RES 
Professors C 


Assoc; :W. Shih (Chair), J. Chaves 
/ LT Professors D.L. Lee, Y.-K. Kim Renaud 
igen tofessoria] | ecturer M.-].C. Loh 
Inst ant Professor G C.Y. Wang 
le red T. Ki imura 
Cture VE 
ers LY. C. Jiordano, N.H Kuo 
ac 1 . ind literatur 2 
Tequi helor of Arts with a departmental major in Chinese lar guage and literature The 
"na $ are as follows T 
2 Pre, Benera] requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
e 4 —_ 
R Tequisite courses Chin : )-6 (preferred); or Chin 1-2, 3-4 
12 “quired for the major—Chin 11-12, 107-8, 109-10, and 163-64 or 181-82 plus 
I Itiona] 


Semester hours of sec cond group Chinese courses 
language and literature 
Credit pt 1- 3- 74, and 11 or Chin 
ours liii from Chin 


} ley y 
Prerequisite: 18-22 credit hours, including 


5-6 and 11. The minor consists of 12 additional 
12, 107-8, 109-10, 123-24, 163-64, 179-80, or 
12, l 12 


First — 


Wang 
~ Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Part I (3-3 ER, y 
- undament; ils of grammar ar id pronunciation, with graded reading and practice 
3. in Writing Laboratory fee $35 per semester Academic year á 
" i ` ang 
Binning Mandarin Chinese, Part II (3-3 = 
“Ontinuation of grammar and spoken Chinese, with more emphasis on the 
Written language and reading. Laboratory fee $35 per semester Academic 
E s Dur) 
- 6 Be r 7 >€ 
ginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Parts I-II (8-8 Lt 
tensive 


beginner’ $ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation 
vrith graded re 


ading and practice in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester 
sademic year) 

: inese C 'alligraphy (1 = 
riting of c chinese 


edo ' characters with traditional writing implements. No knowl 
11-15 Be of the | 


it " I T 7} 
Inte language required. May be repeated for credit Fall and die 
ang 
Reg dis diate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6 ; 
ading of baci. texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic review of 
Pa amar Prereqi lisite to Ch 11: Chin 6. Laboratorv fee, $35 per semester 
Academic year) 
er F . " 
Ap. 'ediate Chinese Conversation (3) — 
practic al course f ri ng speaking ability. Prerequisite: 6 credit hours of 
i iK 1 € My ri i = ‘ 
' repeated for credit Fall and spring 
adi in Modern Chinese (3- 3) : Stafi 
I a ags in Selec ted modern literary works, social science materials, and docu- 
109. 10 Tany materials, Pre requisite: Chin 12 or equivalent Academic year) 
troduction lo Classical Chinese (3-3 Shih, Chaves 
C 


uction to c]. assi 
123.. e eduisite: 
24 n 


cal writings in Chinese literature, historv, and philosophy 

ucti (Alternate academic years) - 

Intro, be 2 to Chinese Linguistics 1-3) — 
n to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of inguistic 

dern spoken Chinese and classic al Chinese. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 

' OF à course in linguistics (Alternate academic years) 


Chin 6 
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4 


161-62 Chinese Culture Through Films (3-3) ind? 
Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage presented through films. Topi m 
literature, philosophy, art, religion, and social history from pre „historical 


the modern era. Lectures and discussion in English chi 
163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3-3) "T d 

An introductory course focusing on major works of poetry, drama, and! 

in their historical and social context (Academic year) 9 


179—80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3-3) T 
" r , T "ao YU pre 
Works of Lu Xun, Lao She, and others. Drama of Tian Han and Cao ?U: 
site: Chin 107 or equivalent (Alternate academic years) f 
181 Literature in Traditional Chinese Society—in Translation (3) qi» 


Introduction to the various roles played by literature in pre- -modern 
well as the reflection of society in traditional literature 
182 Literature in the People's Republic of China—in Translation (3) tical” 

Survey of stories, poems, and plays in the PRC and their role in poll 
social events 

185-86 Directed Reading (3-3) 
Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by j 
instructor (Academic year) Si 

199—200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese 

Language and Literature (3-3) 
Conferences and group discussions (Academic vear) 


wt! 
permisi” 


Third Group or 


271-72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods (3-3) equ 
Reading of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style: Pre | 
Chin 109 or equivalent (Alternate academic years) i 
73 Yuan Drama (3) jsite’ 
Readings of plays by Guan Han-qing, Ma Zhi-yuan, and others Prerequi 1 
109 or equivalent y 
277—78 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods (3-3) ls 
Short stories of the Song period. Selected readings of Ming/Qing nove uiv 


cal development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chin 107 0f 
(Alternate academic years) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

JAPANESE 

First Group at 
2 Beginning Japanese, Part I (4- Ki "A 
Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading P " 
in writing. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. (Academic year), nut A 

3—4 Beginning Japanese, Part II (4-4) and 

Continuation of grammar, with more emphasis on written language 


Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) f 
5—6 Intermediate Japanese, Part I (3-3) atii 
: vstematic If 


Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversation, S 


grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic vear) j 
7—8 Intermediate Japanese, Part II (3-3) aet 
Continuation of reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces: c ra^ 


systematic review of grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester. 
Japn 5-6. (Academic year) 


Second Group (| 


111-12 Japanese Literature in Translation (3-3) 
ese literati 


An introductory survey of traditional and modern Japanese 
English translation: love and nature poetry; theater (classica 


plays); fiction; di 


of Japan, 
162 Japan 


aries. Particular emphasis is placed on the great women writers 
(Academic year) 


: T Shih, Chaves 
apanese Culture Through Films (3 1i 


'ey ] nted t ] l Topics include 
Survey of the Japanese « ulturai heritage presented through films. Tor Terror 
Iterature, philosophy art, religion, and social history from prehistorical tir 


e modern era. Lex tures and discussion in English (Spring 
KOREAN 
First Group 
Lon sat ad 
2 Beginning Korean, Part I (4-4) ; Kim Renaud 
; Undamentals of grammar and pronunciation, with graded reading and practice 
^x Writing. Laboratory foo $35 per semester (Academic year) — 
“sinning Korean, Part II (4-4) Kim ze" 
“Sntinuation of grammar, with more emphasis on written language and reading 
5 oratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 


-6 i 
intermediate Korean (3-3) 
ading of basic te 
Brammar. Laboratc 


Kim-Renaud 
Xts, writing of short pieces, conversation, systematic review of 
ry tee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 


E 
AST ASIAN STUDIES 


am : 
‘on, RY. pitte: W.R. Johnson 


(Director), H.C. Hinton, Y.C. Kim, C.W. Shih, R. Thorn 


í A >, noe a 
rnational Affairs offers multidisciplinary programs le cal to | 
i l 2 r Chine apan 
and rts with a major in East Asian studies (with a focus on either China or ar 
Of Arts in the 


field of East Asian studies 
@chelor 
fric 7 Ww ; TI ring re ments must 
be fulfilled, f Arts w ith a major in East Asian studies—The following requirements 


e a 
Benera] requirements st 


2, erequie: ated under the Elliott School of International Affairs 
Require quisite Courses. 
3 


ments. -see the Elliott School of International Affairs, Curriculum 
major—for the China focus: Chin 5-6, 11, and either 163 or 
Japan focus: Japn 1-2, 3-4, either 111 or 1 12, and 3 EM 
127 132 H Econ 170; for both the China and Japan focus: moe sex v 
er 187 or " s 3,134, 146, 266; three courses selected from Hist 137 - sat ae rn 
i ed); Pge 4 96 (courses Covering both premodern and modern period: = " 
Clence that Dor 173; three 100-level elective courses in economics, history, or po e 
Aviso, are not related to China or Japan and that are selected in consultation with the 
nt 3 Substantia] research paper in a two-semester research course or 
fult this re Study Telated to the chosen focus on China or Japan. The courses taken to 


l Tément must be approved in advance by the program director. 
Ments 5 ue Arts in the field of East Asian studies—Prerequisite: the admission require- 
“tated field der the Elliott School of International Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a 

The Program Ted: the general requirements stated under the Elliott School 
m !5 available in a 30-semester-hour option with a thesis or a 36-semester- 
Out à thesis, Students electing the nonthesis option must prepare a 
Cù paper in a two-semester readings/research course (In the concentra- 
Course 8° and literature, only the thesis option acc cag D 
back ditionai - Work in the modern history and politics of China and Japan m y pe pA 
Ound, ag beyond the minimum required for the degree us sos iu 

age must "ng knowledge of Chinese, Japanese, or another approvec a 4 , 
ated. Credit for language study is not counted toward degree 


Mese la 


e x 
ementg, emonstr. 
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Students must complete course work related to East Asia in at least four of the 
Departments: East Asian Languages and Literatures, Economics, Geography an chio 
Science, History, and Political Science. (Those who choose the concentration if 
language and literature are excepted.) P" 

Students in the thesis program must pass Master's Comprehensive E xaminations tig 
fields, one in a major field (12 credit hours) and one in a minor field (6 cred 
Students in the nonthesis program must pass the Examinations in three fields if "s 
one major field and two minor fields and in two fields if they select two major 

Concentration in Chinese language and literature—only the thesis option is 8 p 
Students must take 12 credit hours of Chinese literature and pass a Master's e 
sive Examination in this major field. They must also take 6 hours of history courses e 


hours of additional courses that pertain to East Asian studies and must pass 8 
Comprehensive Examination in one of these two minor fields. 


The following graduate courses pertain to East Asian studies 
Chin 271-72 Poetry of the Tang and Song Periods 
Chin 273 Yuan Drama 
Chin 277-78 Prose Narratives of the Song, Ming, and Qing Periods 
Econ 269-70 Economy of the People's Republic of China 
Econ 271 Economy of Japan 
Geog 266 Seminar: Geographic Perspectives on C ontemporary China 
Hist 253-54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations World m 
-56 Readings Seminar: U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since We ni 
Hist 259-60 Research Seminar: Problems in U.S.-Soviet-Chinese Relatio 
Hist 289 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History 
Hist 293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History 
Hist 295-96 Readings Seminar: Modern Chinese History 
IAff 291 Colloquium: East Asia 
PSc 270-71 Politics of the People's Republic of China 


PSc 272 Foreign Policy of the People's Republic of China 

PSc 275 International Politics of the Far East 

PSc 276 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea 
ECONOMICS 


Professors J.W. Kendrick (Emeritus), C.T. Stewart, Jr., J. Aschheim, H. Solomon: 5 D 
(Emeritus), C. Y. Hsieh (Emeritus), J.L. Gastwirth, 4 A. Holman, R.M. Dunn, Yer 
Long (Emeritus), S.E. Haber, A. Adams, R.S. Goldfarb, O. Havrylyshyn, Å- 


Cordes, J. Pelzman, J.E. Kwoka, R.P. Trost, B.L. Boulier (Chair) sland 
Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, P. Swamy, J. Hardt, E.H. Solomon, D.J. Rot 
Professorial Lecturers R.E. French, K.S. Flamm renn?? 


Associate Professors R.Y. Yin, H.S. Watson, M.D. Bradley, S.C. Smith, TJ B 

Adjunct Associate Professor M.A. Baily 

Associate Professorial Lecturer S.N. Kirby MO. 

Assistant Professors V. Fon, M.B. Loewy, M.-H. Ye, R.F. Phillips, F.L. Joutz ^ 
S.M. Suranovic 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in economics (de partmental)—The followiné a 
me eu must be fulfilled: d 
The general requirements stated under Columbian C ollege of Arts an! 
. Prerequisite course—Econ 11-12 


Y 


~ Required courses in related areas Math 41 and 42, or equivalent; Stat 1118 "P 
equivalent; 6 se tempe hours of a social science other than economics 
71-72 and Phil 51-52 are recommended) al 

4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and 15 additio, i 
hours of second-group economics courses to be approved by the departmental 


ECONOMICS 253 


pot: 
linor in economics 


1, and ta) 18 credit hours in economics, including Econ 11-12, 101, 102 
statistics One other 100 level course in economics: (b) 6 credit hours of an approved 
51-52. ^. ence, such as Stat 111-12: or 6 hours selected from Math 31, 32, 41-42, 
4-42 3 hours of an approved statistics course plus 3 hours selected from Math 31, 32 

"deno 
Mast 
Ste k ; 

Major Of Arts In the field of economics Prerequisite: (1) a Bachelor of Arts degree with 

Š lr - : : 

Icroec : economics or with course work in economics that includes intermediate 


-nomi 1 ) 47 lan 
ünderst n ond macroeconomic theory (equivalent to Econ 101, 102 or 217-18]; (2) an 


lus, equivalent to Math 31-32 or 41-42; (3) Graduate Record 
ants except international students who attended universities in 
semester, oma guage of instruction is not | nglish. Applications are accepted for the fall 
quired: the 
Science, d: the ,Beneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
selected po cluding (1) Econ 203 
ination ; 9 other thir: 
Es n in *conomic th 
elected E e 


hours ir m additiona 


ons for al] applic 


4, 205, and 275; (2) 12 additional semester hours to be 
l-group economics courses; (3) a Master's Comprehensive Exam- 
ory; and (4) either a thesis (Econ 299-300) or 12 semester hours 
l third-group e 


C conomics courses. In some cases, up to 6 semester 
Tequ Smeg Outside the Department may be substituted for certain of the above 
I “as When it is deemed clearly important to the candidate's area of study 
Octor ; 
Q : 5 
WO seq Í Philosophy in the field of economics—The Ph.D program involves study in 


les satisfactory completion of required course work, and 
This first unit must be concluded within five years after 
pon successful completion of Unit I, students are considered for 
dissertation stage, which must be completed within five years after 
ever, the student is expected to complete the doctorate within eight 
Students admitted to the sec ond unit will be recommended by the 
Studen aes Economics for the Master of Philosophy degree 
and Science ust meet the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts 
uda? „plus gor Unit I, the requirements include Econ 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 215, 216, 
the Genera] E M additional semester hours of approved graduate course work, and passing 
fields ș Xamination in microeconomic theory, macroeconomic theory, and two other 


y ‘In all Cases, how 


Departm a a Mission, 


pons are à y the student and approved by the doctoral program committee. Examina- 

and tu i" the following fields: econometrics, economic development, environmen- 
Induste Tal resource economics, health economics, history of economic thought, 
: licy, anization, international economics, labor economics, monetary theory and 
econ finance 


: ' Fegional and urban economics, and Soviet and East European 
Xàmina;; 

n 
at least Mons: the fie] 


theo, "WO times d examinations that constitute the General Examination are given 
Sq examina per year. The requirements for the microeconomic and prap 
exa ents tro ] must be met before any other field examinations may be taken. 
stug nati ns ith Y advised to take the microeconomic and macroeconomic theory 
Mic ents s we years of entering the program. To pass the General Examination, 
ang Omic p a grade of "satisfactory pass” or better in the field examination in 
wit o Stade below «economic theory and in one of the other two field examinations 
exa the Dproval ^ are pass." Two of the field examinations may be taken a second time 
cho at 8 is ta the department and the dean. No further opportunity to take the 
lo mid estude mitted. Substitution of a field examination (in an area not originally 


Tes eld e ent) to satisfy the requirements of the General Examination is equivalent 
i Ponsible tp mination a second time. Students should consult with the professors 
n to ta eir fields and notify the department two months in advance of their 


e META : : 
S Rot e © examinations If such notification is not given sufficiently in advance, 
For Unit jy possible 


to sit for the e inati 
C0; e - T tne examination - : F 
seq? tion of a qiQuirements include formulation of an acceptable dissertation proposal, 
di ch, and Issertation that demonstrates the candidate's ability to do original re- 
‘Serta Ours o 


additional graduate course work, of which at least 12 hours must be 
3 Students, including those who have an accepted dissertation pro- 
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posal, must enroll in a dissertation proposal seminar (Econ 397) in the first semester? 
promotion to Unit II. Satisfactory performance in the seminar will be equivalent í 
semester hours of Unit II course work. In cases where knowledge outside the disci p 
economics is critical to the student's research field, up to 6 semester hours in Unit 
consist of required courses outside of the Economics Department. 


Se Y in 
Departmental prerequisite: Econ 11-12 is prerequisite to all other courses 
nomics except Econ 217-18. 


First Group 


11-12 Principles of Economics (3-3) Bradley, Dunn, Goldfarb. ™ 
(Econ 11 formerly Econ 2; Econ 12 formerly Econ 1) Pred 
Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). Survey of the major economic P oi^ 
institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 11: Microeca ta 
supply and demand, the price system and how it works, competitive and "i 
olistic markets. Econ 12: Macroeconomics—national income concepts " 
ployment and inflation, institutions of monetary control. Econ 11 is prete | 
to Econ 12. (Econ 11 and 12—fall and spring) | 


il 

101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Yezer, Fon, Goldfarb, p 

Analysis of household economic behavior, including derivation of deman yj 

tions. Analysis of firm behavior, including derivation of supply fram m 
Demand and supply interaction under various market structures an 


Second Group 


markets. (Fall and spring) 3 pil 
102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Me 
Investigation of the determinants of national income, inflation, unemp de? 


and interest rates. Alternative business cycle theories, with emphasis 0n p 
of imperfect information, uncertainty, and expectations. (Fall and § Sj 
104 History of Economic Thought (3) y? 
History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of changing s 
lems on the development of economic theory. Prerequisite: Econ 10% si 
105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) vest! 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuations: 
economic indicators and simple econometric models. (Fall) y 
121 Money and Banking (3) of? 
The role of money, credit, interest rates, foreign exchange rates, and com ig 
banks and other financial institutions in the U.S. economy. (Fall ante 
122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) E. to 
Analysis of classic and modern monetary theories and their application jg 
rent economic conditions. The links between theory and policy. The alt 
of money over time; the new money technology. (Spring) i 
123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Trost ob 
Joint offering of the Economics and Statistics Departments. Constr! 
testing of economic models: regression theory, parameter estimation, 8P' 1 
cal techniques applicable to economic models. Prerequisite: Math 3 
Stat 112. (Spring) 
130 Comparative Economic Systems (3) i 
Critical exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theories of cap 


m 


y 


communism, socialism, and fascism n 
133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Pelzmi sit 
Analysis and review of the economic development and performance oft 
Union from the pre-revolutionary period to the present. (Fall) 
134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) Pelzmam 


f the 


Analysis and review of the economic development and performance tigri 
European economies in the post-World War II period Soviet-type and 
planning models. (Spring) 


i 


ECONOMICS 


136 Natural 


Resources and Environmental Economics (3 Yezer 
Analy 


Sis of market mechanisms that allocate energy and natural and environ 


ment; TS n ] 
"e ntal re Sources; investigation of actual and optimal resource allocation across 
Ses z d 
141 Wee and time; review of arguments for public intervention Spring 
men in the Labor Market (3) Haber 


Applic: s 
Pplication of theories of the household and of human capital to female 


abor 
ica force Participation, marriage, and family formation; analysis of sex 
Scrimination (Spring) 


Ja ^e A 

An lv Economics (3 Haber 
aly 3 : 

Cod of labor supply and demand; measurement and theory of unemploy- 

(Fall » Occupational choice: w age differentials; labor market issues and policies 


Baily 
e determinants of demand, supply, output, and distribu- 
are sector, with special emphasis on current policy issues of 
and cost (Fall) 
elopment (3) Havrylyshyn, Smith 
mpirical studies of the economic problems of developing coun- 


tries j 
s. (Fall and spring) 


a. analy bution (3) Haber 
and pov mae ot the distribution of income, with focus on issues relating to wealth 
157 Urban ied ; (Spring) 
Analysis. i nagional Economics (3) Yezer 
the ees. the determinants of urban growth and development; firm location; 
158 I ustri, Ene of urban land and housing markets 
Dalysis ç Organization (3) Kwoka 
economy oe structure, conduct, and performance of firms in a market 
overnment | 1 emphasis on case studies of U.S. industries (Fall) 
conomic a Regulation of the Economy (3) Kwoka 
isite: Ec. analysis of antitrust and regulation in the American economy. Prereq- 
161 Public — 158 or 101 (Spring) 
` eoretica] . * I (3) Cordes, Watson 
Bovernm E and institutional analysis of government expenditures and inter- 
, ental fiscal relations (Fall) 
Theoretic Il (3) " Cordes, Watson 
i (Spring) al and institutional analysis of tax policy and debt management 
Co of Human Resources (3) ; Stewart 
i Telation e Dalysis of education and training, research and innovation, and their 
69 ? economic growth. (Fall) 
ackgroun to the Economy of the People's Republic of China (3) Yin 
Mance 4,4 ' "Banization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal of perfor- 
179 Intro, Ves analysis of problems of development (Fall) 
Analysis !on to the Economy of Japan (3) ..— Staff 
Ug9ye r7 5 of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy. (Spring) 
181 Same pue History (3) Berkowitz 
782 In aed ist 179. 
Econ EM Economics (3-3) Dunn, Pelzman, Moore, Suranovic 
182; Contin national trade theory and international monetary theory. Econ 
185 Academic “ag of international monetary theory; economic development. 
0) Tue À 
nalysis story and Problems of Latin America (3) Staff 
195 (Spring) sent structures and problems of Latin American economies. 
Jal Topics in Economics (3) Staff 


pic 
(Fal) "ary, de 


N depending on current issues of interest and faculty availability 
nd sprin 


8) 
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198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Aschheim, à 
Preparation and presentation of a research paper in any field of economi g 
upon by student and instructor. Review of selected topics in con ^ 
economics. Open only to economics majors in their senior year. ! 
spring) g 

199 Independent Research in Economics (3) ios 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to e« onomics Me” 
demonstrated capability. Prior approval of instructor required. ( 
spring) 


Third Group 

i : 5 241,’ 

Third-group economics courses (except 211, 212, 214, 217-18, 221-22, 243, " 

283-84) are designed for graduate students in economics. Graduate student ii 
disciplines may register for third-group courses after having completed Econ 2 w 
101 and 102, unless the course description indicates that these prerequisites usi" 
waived. Intermediate-level micro and macro courses taken elsewhere usually # 
requirement, but introductory or first-year courses do not. In addition to these p 
sites and any others specific to the particular course, calculus is required in some 
of third-group economics courses. [^ 


| 


202 History of Economic Thought (3) . "A 
Critical analysis and interpretation of the development of economic tb 
Plato through the formulation of the Neoclassical Synthesis paradigm 
temporary revisions of the Neoclassical Synthesis. (Fall) pon. 
203—4 Microeconomic Theory (3-3) 
Econ 203: Demand, production, cost theory. Prerequisite: Econ 101 or f 
Econ 204: Market structure, welfare, general equilibrium. Prerequisite: 
(Academic year) | 
205 Macroeconomic Theory I (3) à fis!” 
Alternative theories of income, employment, and the price level; (e 
monetary policy impacts; the role of expectations in the economy: p 
206 Macroeconomic Theory II (3) m4 
Continuation of Econ 205. Extensions of alternative models of incom ins 
tion; application of analytic frameworks to the U.S. economy; 
uncertainty and policy strategy. (Spring) 
208 National Income, Product, and Productivity (3) N^ 
Output, input, and productivity relationships by industry; per d 
flow-of-funds, and balance sheets by sector; uses of accounts for g 


projections. (Fall) 
211 Analytic Methods for Management and Policy I (3) so”, 
Primarily for graduate students in fields other than economics. Vario 


m, 


tive techniques, such as simulation, cost-benefit analysis, mathais 
gramming, and difference equations, and their roles in policy 4” e 99 
alyzed theoretically and in a management/policy context. Prerequis af 
and Econ 217 or equivalent. (Fall) f 
Analytic Methods for Management and Policy II (3) adv? 
Primarily for graduate students in fields other than economics. A more " 
treatment of the quantitative techniques introduced in Econ 211, dit” 
cost-benefit analysis and mathematical programming techniques: 
topics include applications of game theory, econometric modeling 
tion models to policy analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 211. (Sprin 
214 Survey of Mathematical Economics (3) P 
Primarily for graduate students in fields other than economics: jcs 
economics should consult the instructor before taking this course. Top pro», 
differentiation, partial differentiation, and economic optimization (e E 
comparative statics; input-output analysis; difference, differentia "^4 f 
and economic applications. Prerequisite: one semester of calcu 
217-18. 


21 


N 


ECONOMICS 257 
215-16 7 
a. Mathematica] Economics 


Fon 
ormulation a 


nd application of mathem al models in economic theorv - 
requisite: a One-year calculus sequence. Open to undergraduates with permis- 
"xq ee of instructor _ (Academic year) | eer i do irc URBE 
Tvey of Economics Goldfarb, Haber, Holm 
Intermediate-level m e theory (Econ 217) and intermediate-level 
mMacroe 


Conomic theory (E: r ere yee 
economics Departmental prerequisite waived Econ 217 and 218—fall 
Spring) 


tor graduate students in fields other than 
ho Statt 
mic welfare analysis to the study of contemporary 
l velfare anal 


n the blic 
Ssues, with an « mphasis on resource allocation decisions in the publi 
Sector; models of indi idual choice making in policy 

^ Production. Cost, and 


Students in fie 


analysis; and policy aspects 


> a anded f 
'ational decision making. Primarily intended for 


lds other thar 


1 economics. Prerequisite: Econ 217 or equivalent 
223-24 cademic year) n 
vs hheim 
onetary Theory and Policy (3-3 Aschhe 


, intem: : merican 
Cory of Monetary policy within the framework of conte mporary Ameri: 
Centr; : 
entra] banking (Academic year i i 
arrol] 
ural Development Policies (3 i ? 
Vlew of development strategies in the LDCs. Theorie 


x»: hnoloex 
land retorm peasant cooperatives, small-farm technologv 


x “4 linkaces ind planning a rural service network (Fall 
237 Econo; and planning a js (3) meer 
omics of the Environment and Natural Resources ( 
nalysis of public 


a" | 
l "4 I environment and 1atural 
policy problems relating to the environm 


Tes 
"sources development sid 


and management (Spring E 
;cOnlomícs of Defense (3 H. Solomon 
Economic analysis applied to national security planning and objectives. Anal 
itv iD defense establishment problems, including manpower, the defense indus 
Theory of Wages ter employment analysis of labor supply and demand. Anal 
Ean " Unemployment: unions; wage regulation. Econ 241 is prerequisite to 
245-46 -on 242, (Academic ens 
dustrial Organization (3-3) Kwoka 
onan Economic theory and eviden > regarding industrial mund ume 
and ct, and economic pertormance. Econ 246 Umm msc bee "^ 
Econ 24^ ment regulation of the U.S. economy. Econ 245 is pre requisi 
247 "etia (Academic year) zum 
elected. Industrial Organization (3) " iie Dae 
-. ‘Opics in regulatory and antitrust economics Prerequisite: Econ 1 
248 He T equivalent Offered off campus only (Spring 
Demet Economics (3) Baily 
e and 3J 


manc 
: Or medica re 
Policy ; dical care 


Ssues on regulation, efficiency, and allocation of health care services 


Organization of the health care delivery industry 


9 In 
eo x i i i 5 ! {3} jrennan 
Benet Organization- -The Telecommunication Industry (3) Bre n 
tion beso industria] organization, welfare economics, and theories of regula- 
ionshi Principle and in practice. Market power, merger analysis, vertical a 
ret. c entry, and regulation of price and lines of business. The study of 
ere, Performance and business practices of the telecommunication industry 
5 "Quisite: F nda : 
251 Econo ite Econ 217 Offered off campus only nisl 
Bas - Development Theories (3 Havrylyshyn -— 1 
i ; | » > od rr n le 
Measy Tories of ec onomic growth and development. Issues covered may in ut 
Come j ment of economic growth; industrialization of agrarian ec — i 
lens outi n nd 'ade icies; deb 
Proble ibution, employment, and poverty; international trade pol 


S of deve 


loping « ountries Fall and spring) 
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252 Economic Development Planning (3) Havrylyshyt y 


"in 


2] 


Theories and techniques of development planning and the experience vy 
loping countries. Emphasis on tools of planning, particularly macie 
multisector models (including input-output, social accounting, linear "m. 
ming, and computable general equilibrium models), and cost-bene 
in project appraisal. (Fall and spring) sie 
Economics of Technological Change (3) p 
Economics of research and development; innovation and growth; e 
government in the development and use of new technology. (Sp y 
Regional Economics (3) yt 
Study of regional planning and growth models, including input- Oe 
gramming, and econometric models used by planning agencies; | 
interregional production, trade, migration, firm location, and pricing 
(Fall) y 
Urban Economics (3) u^ 
Analysis of spatial relationships among economic activities within an p 
including the urban land, labor, and housing markets; urban vn gf 
| 


models; fiscal relationships among jurisdictions. Prerequisite: Econ 


mission of instructor (Spring) gui 
Income Distribution (3) urs 
Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution; the $0 


equality; evaluation of redistribution policies and their COM 
(Spring) Ww 
Theory of Public Finance I (3) Corde 
Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy, 
critical analysis of expenditure theories and principles, and intel ; 
fiscal relations. (Fall) we 
Theory of Public Finance II (3) Corde ig 
Analysis of the effects of taxation on resource allocation and income di 
impact of the public debt. (Spring) aun P 
7 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Pe d 
An analysis of the Soviet economy. Issues discussed include gf miss 
investment and price policy, and foreign trade and aid strategy: 
permission of instructor. (Fall) m P 
Seminar: Economic Theory and Development Pelz 
in Communist Countries (3) 

An analysis of the application of Soviet-type growth models to 


j 


Easter? " 


and the resulting reforms. Admission by permission of instructor 4 
Economy of the People’s Republic of China I (3) met! { 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Develop ; 
economy since 1949. (Fall) j 
Economy of the People's Republic of China II (3) nt? m 
Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of developm® 4 
site: Econ 269 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Economy of Japan (3) ion ol 
Analysis of Japanese economic institutions and their contributio 
development. (Fall) Tros id 
Econometrics I: Introduction (3) ( 
Single-equation models of economic behavior. Statistical method 3 P a 
economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Topics iMG 
scedasticity, serial correlation, and lagged dependent variables: ired- 
Econ 123. Some exposure to matrix algebra is helpful, but not requi j 
Stat 275. (Fall and spring) Trost iff 
ìà Econometrics II: Simultaneous-Equation Models (3) ics 97, 
Simultaneous-equation models of economic behavior. Optional te? ua 


mum-likelihood estimation, limited dependent variables, 4 in ma" 
sponse models. Prerequisite: Econ 275. Recommended: a course 
bra. Same as Stat 276 (Spring) 


ECONOMICS 259 


427 Laboratory in 


Pplication of 
Will be re 


Applied Econometrics (3) Trost 
econometric theory. Use of econometric software. Each student 


quired to write an empirical research paper Prerequisite: Econ 275 or 
281-82 vw the permission of the instructor, Econ 123 : : 
rational Trade Theory and Dunn, Moore, Pelzman, Suranovic 
Dternationa] Finance (3-3) 
con 281: Inte 


rnational trade theory, inc luding alternative models of the gains 
and evaluations of the new justifications for protectionism, and 
Commercial policy, factor flows, and trade and investment with 
tiv al Corporations. Econ 282: International finance, inc luding alterna- 
, “e models of balance of payments behavior and adjustment, payments account 
sos exchange markets, and alternative exc hange-rate regimes Prerequisite some 
283-84 ons may require calculus or permission of instructor (Academic year) 
nal Economics and Policy (3-3) Dunn, Moore 
students in fields other than ec onomics. Econ 283: Survey of inter- 
"conomics and policy; application of comparative advantage and other 
ade; impact of trade on a domestic economy: new arguments for 
; regional trading blocs. Econ 284: International finance; balance of 
accounting; exchange markets; alternative models of balance of pay- 
etermination and adjustment; behavior of flexible exchange rate 
nomi (Econ 283 and 284—fall and spring) ai 

on 285: Di elopment of Latin America (3-3) dm 
ing indust versity of structures of Latin American economies; import subs 

; adustriali 


from trade 
analysis of 
multination 


ib zation; inflation; problems of underemployment and income dis- 
inc Econ 286: Structure of trade; protection, exports, and economic devel- 
multine's regional and global economic integration; foreign investment, 
287 Semin enterprise, and technology transfer. (Academic year) 
Sa ar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
290 Prin? IAff 287. 
Int Tm of Demography (3) Boulier 
Population to basic demographic perspectives and data; methods for analysis of 
of po ation size, distribution, and composition; determinants and consequences 
Stat 200 ation trends. Departmental prerequisite waived. Same as Geog/Soc 
291 Methoa, .- fall) 
Baie of Demographic Analysis (3) : Boulier 
imate for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; population 
ata es and Projections; estimation of demographic measures from incomplete 
295 Speci j martmenta] prerequisite waived. Same as Geog/Soc/Stat 291 (Spring) 
Opics Topics in Economics (3) Staff 
2 (Fall an depending on current issues of interest and faculty availability 
98 ; & Spring) 
299 Lig und Research (3) 
7300 E owl degree candidates. (Fall and spring) 
arch (3- 
F Mall ang pring) 34 
Ourth Group 
Foy 
do Tth-groy ` l ; 
cede candidat nomics courses are limited to graduate students and are primarily for 
With 5. They are offered as the demand requires and may be repeated for 
305 mission of t e instructor. 
inar: 
i Selected ` Macroeconomics (3) Bradley 
10 Momic ts in macroeconomics Prerequisite: Econ 205. 


Methodol ;oldfarb, Stewart 
e ogy (3) Goldfarb, Stewa 
theo odology of eco 


TY. Pre : nomics, review of selected theoretical issues in economic 
312 Semina. equisite:; 


in Six semester hours of graduate courses in economic theory. 
Selecta Price Theory (3) em 
topics in price theory. 
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i 


315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) H. Solomon, P». 
Intensive study of selected topics, including economic activity analysis E j : 
uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: Econ 2 f 

321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim, 
Recent developments in monetary theory. "i 

341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) 

Current problems in theory and policy. 


kw 

345 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) f 
by permis | 

y 


Review of recent literature and current policy issues. Admission 
instructor 

348 Topics in Health Economics (3) miss 
Advanced topics in health economics. Prerequisite: Econ 248 or pe 
instructor. 

351 Seminar: Economic Development (3) Havrylys hya 
Analysis and review of recent theoretical work and/or selected topics roci 
policy interest. Prerequisite: Econ 251 and 252 or permission © ins 

363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) Cordes 
Selected topics of current interest. pi 

367 Seminar: Soviet Planning in Theory and Practice (3) t the 
Analysis and review of recent work on planning theory as applied to spol” 
Union. Marxist ideology with modification is taken as the primary ise 
the objective function of Soviet planners. Soviet economic perfo — 
ated based on this criterion. Prerequisite: Econ 203-4 and 267 oF j 
instructor. gw 

378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) pecial 1” 
Research seminar covering current econometric literature and § 
Admission by permission of instructor. Same as Stat 378 


390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) Dui 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of recent contributions 

391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) y 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems. 

397 Dissertation Proposal Seminar (3) "A 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates in Unit II. Critical analysis gj 


research. Formulation of a dissertation proposal and development 
research strategies. 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) "4 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 9 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) fi 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 


and spring) 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP í | "i 


Professors M.N. Rashid, J.G. Boswell, D.A. Moore, F.J. Brown, S.R. Paratore: m pie 
Gleazer, Jr. (Visiting), M.A. Burns, G.W. Smith (Chair), J.A Greenberg: /* 
Holmes, L.D. Leonard, M. Worth, B. Wolfman 

Adjunct Professors R.C. Rist, C. Gerhard, D. Iwamoto 

Associate Professors D.M. Saunders, J.A. McDonald (Visiting) 

Adjunct Associate Professor J. Grace 

Assistant Professors W.F. Lynch, H. Willett (Visiting) 

Ajunct Assistant Professor D. Niles 

Instructor C.B. Stapp 


stad 


See the School of Education and Human Development for programs of 


the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Developmen" ip 
Education and Human Development, Master of Education, Master © 
Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


First Group 


shop in Education and Human Development (arr.) Staff 
nnounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
ng) 


104 pg 
C : 
Roter for Learning and Teaching (3) Gerhard 
inui Piles, theory, nature, 


nd analy 


85. Three-hour fieldwork sessions (Fall and spring) 
Basic 2c {valuation (3) , Staff 
Pretation ao measurement tec hniques selection, administration, and inter 
analysis andardized tests; test construction, evaluation procedures, statisti- 
120 Derim is. _ (Fall and spring) 

ic Yep Course in Education and Human Development (arr.) Staff 
Provided d announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
5M e topic differs 


Use of Lp" Cultural and Educational Resources (3) Staff 


12 


Sources: reum for knowledge and enjoyment; museum objects as primary 
area, | mone in art, history, and science museums in the metropolitan 
sa sng 
Lectures od f Human Development I (3) Staff 
Udy tec ni ieldwork. All aspects of development through adolescence; child 
tting aques, Two to three hours weekly field experience in appropriate 
172 Introducti (Fall and spring) 


Adult de ‘on to Human 


Development II (3 Staff 
Au opment from š i 


hd phvs; young adulthood to old age. Dominant psychological, 
adaptive bel Ysical competencies: motivational changes; coping styles; mal- 
: “ops e hours weekly field experience in appropriate agency 
and spring) 

u A E 
An Introd ater (3) Lynch 
8taphics, qai p^ lo computing systems Word-processing, desktop publishing, 
ase management, spreadsheets, charting, programming, and com- 


MUunicati 
ations g 
S "Are 
oftware are introduced through reading, demonstrations, and 


ence regn; ties in a microcompute Dt necting ter ame 
187 Sign quired. Ms ho puter classroom. No previous computer experi 


ken for graduate credit (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Introduction’, and Deafness I (3) Staff 

188 siamunity, merican Sign Language and to cultural aspects of the deaf 
n. 

Developn 8e and Deafness II (3) Staff 


nt of c, sati 
193. awareness of conversational skills in American Sign Language and of cultural 
4 the deaf commun 


h ity. Prerequisite: Educ 187 
Indi,;, ad Inde "i 2 

200 § dividual research unde Study (arr.) 

T Mora a 
Sto be announced i 


Staff 
r guidance of a staff member (Academic year) 
ucation and Human Development (arr.) Staff 


irq Group n the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit 


. Prereguie; 23 

itr Paration Sprang A degree from an acc redite 
Unde uate st dulsite 

Students i 

ational F 

his dY ofa 

ory, val 


d institution and adequate profes- 
to all third-group courses. With permission of the 
n their senior year may enroll in third-group courses 
‘hoe (3-3) Moore 
ues, peo et of foreign education systems as they reflect culture, 
Washi eo bibe. and current changes. Research techniques to develop a 

gto area nce. International resources and resources unique to the 
are utilized. (Summer) 


1-2 Intern 
Ast 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


3—4 Comparative Education (3—3) Moo a 
A systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices 
representative school systems throughout the world. Emphasis on ae 


f 


of a methodology for comparative study (Academic year) y 
205 International Experiences (1 to 6) " yf 
Travel to a foreign country for specific study and research. Admission y 


sion of the instructor 

206 American Education: Introduction and Overview for 
International Students (3) verat) 
The nature and organization of American education in a social, histor 
philosophical context; understanding contemporary change an 
flected in the education system. 5 

207 Instructional Materials, Media, and Resources (3 to 6) ur 
Review of technological contributions to education. Examination of cult 
emerging developments. Framework for study of selection, utilization vg 
tion, and evaluation of audiovisual media in the teaching/learn! 
(Summer) we 

208 Human Development (3) jie f 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughout pe 
emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisciplinary 


(Fall and summer) p 
209 Child Development (3) ca i 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. practi’ y 


cations of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 


hood. (Fall) v 
210 Adolescent Development (3) pavit fF 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and be - 
tical implications of research in disciplines contributing to knoW Í 
adolescence (Spring) f 
211 Computers in the Classroom (3) " p 


Fundamental microcomputer concepts and skills needed to use the en 
the classroom. Introduction of programming languages, general-pUI, yg 
cations software, and educational software (courseware), together a 
tant educational issues concerning their use in the classroom. 1 
Educ 180 (Spring) , 

212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Survey 

Measurement and Research (3) 
Introduction to measurement techniques and evaluation. , 
cation and interpretation of data-gathering techniques and descr! 
(Fall, spring, and summer) po 

213—14 Western Educational Thought (3—3) gl 
Following the themes of certainty, equality, and progress, this coU f 
the ideas of selected philosophers in their historical context and I " p? 
education. Educ 213: From Sumer to the Enlightenment; Educ eed 
Enlightenment to the present with concentration on the American 


d 
Emphasis yj 
ptive 


(Fall and spring) p 
216 Advanced Study of the History of Education (3) rest 

Individually planned program of study on topic of student's inte 

site: Educ 213—14 or the equivalent p 


217 Advanced Study of the Philosophy of Education (3) j 
Individually planned program of study on topic of student's int 
site: Educ 213-14 or the equivalent. Pd 

218 Social Foundations of Education (3) , and p 
The relationship between school and society; social, economie sol 
purposes of schooling as well as forces that shape policies and sch 
Contemporary issues and their implications for the future. 

220 Experimental Course in Education and Human Development 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeà 
provided the topic differs. 


erest: 


(art) fol V 
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S | 
772 Museum Studies (3) Stapp 


Study of the museum's functions and its educational roles. Admission by permis- 
Sion of instruc tor (Summer) 


üseum Audiences (3 Staff 


verse audiences of many ages who use and enjoy museums; appropri- 
ate museum 


(F, and outreach practices. Admission by permission of instructor 
all) 
224 x s 
Communication Skills (3) E - 
eory of and practice in the development of communication skills in the 
nüseum. Educational conc epts; teaching strategies and techniques; institutional 
| quon and group process. Admission by permission of the instructor 
226 (Summer) 
internship and Seminar in Museum Education (6) Stapp 
Our-day 


vi y-à-week plac ement in education departments in area museums a 
ised by George Washington University faculty. On campus seminar includes 
Brant pro ! 


227 M posal writing. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) r 
; seum Evaluation (3) Sta 
Evaluation and research methods appropriate to the museum setting. Review of 
reeks 9n museum audiences: designing program and exhibit evaluations 

228 um by permission of instructor. - (Summer) iss 
hvesti Topics in International Education (3) EL 

Bation of historical development of international education; research on 
Acted topics of general importance to the field of international education 

229 Cose by permission of instructor (Fall) ECT 
fc tural Studies of Human Development (3) Laos ie — 
cultur p life-span development and of culture are the basis " Ens 
(Fall) a study of selec ted topics in human development. Prerequisite: Educ 2 

230 4 
reanaging Computer Applications (3) = ten 
are cone eS and prospective managers in education and human coe. x à 
design Cerned with the automation of their operations. Basic princ iple s e ve 

kh. instr P lement, and manage an information system. Prerequisite: permi 

233 Supervises; (Spring and summer) wait 
Human ps Experience in Education and af 
Fieldwork s opment Services (3 to 6) . epi ir 
berg) Internship, and instructional practice in higher edu x- ; xa 
(Fal] museum education (Stapp). Admission by permission of instruc 

240 Prop, n Spring) 
Then; Writing (3) Ferrante 


tions, je sation of proposals for educational, business, and industrial — a- 
trated C uding those submitted for funding. Many styles and pss a d g 
are agenc ‘ent will prepare a proposal in cooperation with an organizatic 
242 my (Fall and summer) 

;ducational Administration (3) Brown 
ti 
243 e School ad 
inciple ations in Educational Management (3) j Senden 
S S and practices in human relations for teachers, administrators, other 
el, parents, and community leaders. Current theoretical and re- 
ations to social change; techniques of working with indi- 


Personn 


Ssues in Education (3) Saunders 
'€ Strategies and practices appropriate to problems in education 
luation of Instruction (3) Saunders 
inary foundations of supervision. Special attention to the 
i ®ory, change, individual and group relationships in organizations, 
nfluenc 


© Processes, talent utilization, and evaluation of programs and 
ummer) 


Staff 
Staff. 


264 


250 


t2 
e 


260 


268 


N 
^J 
N 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


peces Language Minorities (3) = 
A study of federal, state, and local policies and issues affecting the ed 
linguistically diverse populations. Resources for use with specific li 
diverse groups (Spring) y 
Linguistic Applications in English as a Second Language (3) esci" 
A study of the science of language and how its different branches d 
social, applied, etc.) may be used for ESL teacher training, classroom ins P 
mate ilal. development, evaluation, research, and policy deve „lopment. 
The English Sound Sy stem in English as a Second Language (o ; 
^ description of the phonological composition and variation of 


- > ly 
lied to instructional practices specifically oriented toward linguistically | 
$ 


groups (Fall) 

The Structure of English in ESL Practice (3) 

A review of the morphological and syntactic characteristics of English: d if 
to instructional practices specifically oriented toward linguistica 
groups (Spring) " 
jssnes, Studies, and Practices in English as a Second Langue e P 
A critical review of scholarship and research findings in E nglish e 
language. Major policy issues and implications that relate to ES 
(Summer) 

The Principalship, K-12 (3) 

A general introduction to the principalship. Administrative " "i 
cedures are stressed, together with the principal's role in handling 
issues and problems. m 
Supervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) up! 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern? j^ 
concepts, including practices in schools. Prerequisite: Educ 248. 
Practicum in Human Development (3) 

Open to human development majors with permission of instructor: vi 


2 Internship in Human Development (3) 


Open to human development majors with permission of instructor 
Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) us 
Supervised practical experience in college student development P 
mission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

Power, Leadership, and Education (3) "n 
The nature of power, leadership, and education; the rel lationship ^r 
leadership; the essential nature of education in the exercise of power a? 

ship in a democratic setting. (Fall) well. W, 
Policy-Making for Public Education (3) Bos the % 
The nature of educational policy: the role of single-interest groups oi. 
legislative bodies, administrative bureaucracies, and profession@* sin "d 
ing parameters and allocating resources. Analysis of specific techni J 
formation. (Summer) r 
Educational Planning (3) ico 
An examination of the planning movement in education: its ns D 
ment and the recent shift in premises, context, and expectations 
proaches to the planning process; its relationship to the concepts Td 
futurism; participatory, sectorial, and regional aspects; role : Fall) 
overview of main analytical techniques currently in use. 
Foundations of College Student Development (3) 

College student development theories, practices, and problems, i 
ical overview and human development theories related to co 
(Fall) 

Group and Organizational Theories (3) 

Focus on theorists, including Argyris, Blau, Miles, Festinger, 
practical application of theories to various organizational settini 

uals. Prerequisite: permission of instructor. (Spring) 

School Finance (3) d ode? 
Issues in financial support of public education. Local, state, añ 
Budget development and administration. 


and 
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276 Public i 
: blic Relations in Se hool Administration Staff 
e tunc tion 


Skills ; purpose Ì re rces of school public relations. Development of 
vd In plann ng public relations programs and activities. Theory and practice 
277 effective commun; itior 
^ Dyn ice ` - 
Tid moe of Change (3 Boswell 
sols ^c of the process of cha ige, particularly as it relates to educational 
of fod, -= 1 of theories; analytical tools; historical precedents examples 
57 eral ed tion 
278 € ucation: ies 
School Law (3 
Onsti 
ega ational and statutory provisions for public school « 
3 teacher of the local school unit; nature of the school 
na and administrators ega } ind 
vile e rs; legal rig 
279 piis, (Spring 


Supervision (3 to 6 Saunders 


" i supervision of instruction. Admission by permission of 
280 E (Fall and springs 
Seven? Supervision (3 to 6) Saunder 
9 Systems i a a hool situation directed by the University's faculty and school 
481 Ogram enton of theory and practice (Fall and spring 
genera] anaes Theory and Practice (3 Holmes 
o evaluation sa uctio 1 to the theory of evaluation of social programs. Overview 
examination ^ PRN methodology associated with prog valuation, and 
282 $ evaluation in the context of political and social environments 
ae of College Student Burns 
An overview kae es and Programs (3) 
ment, IS student affairs administrative prac tices, including needs assess- 
facility man "8 models budgeting, policy development, program development 
n Instructor,  s9ment, evaluation, and team building. Admission by permission of 
269 Mgr (Fal 
Histor, education in the United States (3 Burns, Greenberg 
54, Il the Un; Pe, purpose, present status programs, and trends in higher education 
284 Administ ed States (Fall and spring) 
Government ^" x Higher Education (3 Burns, Ferrante, Fife 
285 ties of Eiaa ation, and administration of colleges and universities; du 
puca ion and Nat aministrators Fall and spring 
xamination of ^ ional Development (3) Boswell 
deve Opment ut the basic assumption that education contributes to national 
tutes Dationg) addition to economic growth and civic identity, what consti 
Movin a! development in advanced industrial soc ieties and societies 


8 to i " - : 
286 Process? 7h What role does education play in promoting this 
; a 


nterpretation 21 
MU 


actical experience in fie 


Sam mr he Historic House Museum (3) Stapp 
tion with io Seminar integrating advanced practices of museum educa- 
history anc ae holarship in architectural history, material culture, social 
292 poen to undergrad S studies Extensive use of W ashington museum resources 
3 acticum in Pr aduate and graduate students (Fall) 
“Ubervised a ogram Evaluation (3 to 6) Holmes 
293.9 Nstructor, F: ld placements. Admission by permission of 
arch and (Fall and spring) 
Individual ree Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 


eare " 
29» Sirangeq wiry PaTc h under guidance of a staff member. Program and conferences 
95 With an inc 

cuz. àn instructor 


antit (Academic year) 
Resear A uv Methods I]; 


rc Paratore, Smith, Holmes 
Required P pares (3) 
x à : l 
- approach Candidates for master’s degrees in education. Analysis of scien- 


298309 pp '*Quisife: Ed. to problems in education; evaluation of research techniques. 
hesis pan 212; or equivalent (Fall and spring) 


Staff 


Fourth Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


301 Advanced Study: Ideas, Issues, and 


Practices in Education (3) 
For precandidates for the Ed.D. Alternative means of responding to thee x 
ities of the educational process. Topics vary but concern education as an 


ual process and as sociocultural preservation and renewal. y 
302 Quantitative Methods III: Holmes, Parato™ 
Inferential Techniques (3) j 
Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students in education 4 
site: Educ 212 or a basic statistics course and permission of instructo® 
and spring) $ 


303 Data Analysis (3 to 6) " 
Use of computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at the diss? 
planning stage (Fall and spring) 

306 Quantitative Methods IV: Holmes, Paratori 
Advanced Research Design (3) ical? 
Required of all doctoral students in education. Evaluation and appi 
educational research designs. Prerequisite: Educ 302 or equivalent. 
spring) "m 

307 Qualitative Research Methods (3) Holmes ig 
A general introduction to qualitative research procedures in socia ) 
search. Application of qualitative methods, design, analysis. 

329 Seminar in Program Evaluation (3) y 
Contemporary problems and issues in evaluation of social programs 


implementation, analysis, and utilization. (Spring) 

330 Educational Facilities Planning (3) 
(Formerly Educ 291) W 
Principles of school plant planning; site selection; evaluation of existint 2 


ings; adaptation to curricular needs; building operation and maintena® 
sition of surplus facilities; energy and accessibility considerations: 


331 Personnel Administration (3) 
(Formerly Educ 297) "y 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for educat . e 
tutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and functions 
issues 4 
334 Doctoral Internship in Educational Policy (3 to 6) jor 0” 


Supervised internship in education or human services settings 
doctoral students. 
340 Methods of Policy Analysis in Education (3) : 
Modes of analysis employed in the study of educational policy 18° 
tive methods of analysis for policy formation, implementation, ag 
sessment. Both theoretical and case study materials are use@ 
Educ 295. (Fall and spring) r 
Cognitive Models and Instruction (3) a 
Cognitive models (Guilford, Bruner, etc.) are analyzed as the theoreti m. 
planning instructional episodes appropriate at various leve 
through adulthood. (Fall) 
342 Language Development (3) 
Nature of language acquisition and development; emph 
and psycholinguistics most pertinent to education. (Spring) / 
Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) ed 
Review and consideration of empirical research studies on select” og 
human development. Issues, instrumentation, and research needs (spi 
each topic discussed. Admission by permission of instructor. M 
344 Adult Development and Aging (3) gi 
Theories and research on personality and cognition in adulthood inp 
Emphasis on evaluating research designs and methods and deriving 


T 


34 


— 


asis on socio" 


c 


342 
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of findings for geror 


itological programs and selected professional roles 
i IC rogr 
(Spring) 


345 A vanced Studies in Educational Policy Analysis (arr.) eai 
352 Seminar: Western Educational Thought (arr.) " aa x 
353 Seminar: Higher Educ ation Administration (arr.) Greenberg, Ferrante, G aaa 
354 Seminar: Administration and Supervision (arr mara 
355 eminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6 Saunder 


ais 
3 | " lic and private 
pplication of the theories and princi; les of administration to public and j 
Schools, Field e 


Xperience in a phase of administration and supervision. Admis 
356 Slon by permission of instructor (Fall and spring ks 
6 Seminar: Human Development (arr.) 
3 School B 


. Staff 
Usiness Management (3) 
(Formerly Educ 269) 


» pllosophy, responsibilities, and functions of school business haat andl ai ff 
24 Internship in Higher Education (3 to 6) Greenberg ver "" 
Supervised experiences in selected areas in college teaching. Admission by 
)ermissi 'nDringl 
373 The Comm auctor, (Spring cecus rero 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary educ ation, four-year ¢ pe : 
Universities, Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, legal concerns, and specia 
problems of two-year colleges (Fall and spring) AENA 
^4 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) TS 
378 Fina site: Educ 283, 284 Spring) Staff 
"icing Higher Education (3 
Nalysis of 


i nue source tudent aid, program 
ud Private, state, and federal revenue sources; stude I 

gets, and fi i 

379 ; .' and financial metho 


ds and practices Spring 
ministration and ( 


;overnance of Greenberg, Ferrante 
»Overnanc 
À 0-Year Colleges (3) es 
^ Study of the community junior college, focusing on MM js Pat ^ 
ws national, regional, state, and local influences, as well as the thec ar 
8 > | ^. a 
380 Lente of two-year college organization (Fall and spring) Ti 
I gal Problems in Higher Education (3) acne m 
uv eStigation of legal problems in higher education related to the g nan 
i 1 f It acade 
Te of higher education religious concerns, students, faculty, and acade 
381 Ce (Spring) Fife 
ege and Iniversity Curriculum (3) A iris 
opment, Patterns, creative design, issues problems, evaluation, a I 
38 t le higher education « urriculum (Fall) TT E 
T ing Strategies for Adult Learners (3 p“ a: x^. 
ping, implementing, and evaluating instructional strategies fc i. " 
m. Assessing needs, writing objectives, selecting curriculum ontent, : 
nM and Implementing methods and techniques, selecting appropriate m« 
: ri mt ^ os Ino 
384 C Ts devices, and evaluating instruction (Spring) Neid 
ro, 22 and University Governance (3) | aed E 
-— 4 t n na reiat MISI : al 
iahalzationa] and administrative structures patterns, and relationship 


: ^ Í > " 
385 Pro E education Prerequisite: Educ 284 Fall 


i in E i Ferrante, Fife, Greenberg 
ore and Practices in Educational Ferrante, Fif 
istrative Organization (3 to 6) J 


ati e ] evalu 1 of 

e ^» ‘cation of Principles and practices concerned with change and evaluatior 
"ducati + t 

386 Inte tonal adr 


ninistration : 

lie 1P: Higher Education Administration (3 to 6) "en E 
COOperat a higher education situation directed by the n . ^ — 
387 Inte, rating institution to integrate theory and practice l a 4 ere 
Servic: Administration (3 to 6) " Brown, Sene " 

the tj Am an educational institution or education-related progra - 
388 C . niversity’s faculty (Fall and spring) MTS 
Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) ; erra 
iwe alysis o “ase studies related to administrative functions in « olleges anc 

Niversitieg £ 


268 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


390 Pre-Dissertation Seminar (3 to 6) 
Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissertation sid! 
design is necessary for successful completion of the seminar. A 
permission of instructor. 

391 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Prerequisite: Educ 390. 


ENGLISH T 

Professors R.N. Ganz, Jr., J.H. Maddox, A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., G. Paster, J.A.A pos 
Quitslund, C.W. Sten (Chair), D. McAleavey, C. Tate G an 

Associate Professors R.C. Rutledge, G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, O.A. Seavey: ™ 

Associate Professorial Lecturer E.R. Garner port 

Assistant Professors A. Romines, M.V. Dow, M.S. Soltan, K. Moreland, J.L. 


Sponsler, F. Moskowitz, T.G. Wallace, M. Alcorn, M.D. Clair, D. Scarboro, sit 
(Visiting), J. Mancini (Visiting), S.C. Haedicke (Visiting), D.M. Carter (Vis! 
Whichard (Visiting), A.S. Nissen (Visiting) 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.T. McClay, K.L. Levenback 

Lecturers J. Bolz, D.A. Bruno, J.C. Carlberg 

Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington J. Shore 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in English—The following requirements must be i 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts an 
2. Prerequisite courses—Engl 51—52 or 61—62 or 71-72. t ol 
3. Required courses in related areas—(a) 12 semester hours or equivalen 
Latin, Hebrew, French, German, Italian, Russian, or Spanish language study 8 
level; (b) 6 semester hours of philosophy, religion, and/or mythology; (c) 6 sem 
history (English, American, European, or world). cou 
4. Required for the major—Engl 120 and 27 semester hours of second-grour it 
which no more than 6 hours may be taken in creative writing or composition), 
least one course from each of the following categories: 
1. Major authors (Engl 112, 127, 128, 130, 171). 1,19 | 
2. British and American literature before 1800 (Engl 112, 113, 125, 130, 135 
155, 160). i 46! 
3, 19th-century British and American literature (Engl 133, 134, 135, 136 15% ' 


163, 167). "M E 
4. 20th-century British and American literature (Engl 137, 138, 139, 140; a 
165, 166, 168, 177, 178). "4 


With departmental approval, courses with appropriate subject matter may bs 
place of those specified above. Students take 15 additional hours of second" 
of which 6 may be in literature in a foreign language. R, 

Students wishing to concentrate their course work on the study of America? 1 
should take Engl 160 and two courses on the 19th century (either 161 and 1 
167); at least one second-group course in English literature; and 15 addit! m 
second-group courses in the department, of which at least 9 should be in 
literature. 


WAS 


Minor in literature in English—15 hours of second-group literature courses 
consultation with an advisor in the department. "m 

Minor in creative writing—Eng] 81, 6 hours of introductory literature d I 
and 12 hours of second-group courses offered by the department, of which at 
in creative writing. i 

r : i jeld ? og 

Master of Arts in the field of American literature or Master of Arts in the fiel in” 

literature—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergraduate 


or American literature, or 24 semester hours in English or American litera 

sophomore level. TL 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Schoo! — i 

Sciences, including (1) 24 semester hours of course work planned in consu 


— e = o 
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de 
"Par " 
hu. € advisor; (2) Level One proficiency (translation of a passage with a dictionary) 
i ` 1 sree i 3)a 
Mastera coed foreign language (French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, or Latin); (3) a 


Master’. Omprehensive Examination in American or English literature; and (4) either a 
depart, esis (6 Semester hours) on an approved topic, directed by a member of re 
m ' s > 2 5 > u 
ate studi nt 5 graduate faculty, or, with the approval of the department's director of grac 


Maintain o 12 additiona] semester hours of course work in lieu of the thesis. Students must 
: Quality-point index of at least 3.25 


fiii or f Philosophy in the field of American literature or Doctor of Philosophy in the 
major nglish literature 


Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts degree with an undergraduate 
or American literature, 


Requi ve the sophomore level 
Sci age the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Students’ nc uding satisfac tory completion of (1) 72 semester hours of course work (48 for 
âdvi with egrees in English) planned in consultation with the department 
evel Two proficiency (translation of a passage without a dictionary) in an 
*PDroy reign language, or Level One proficiency (translation with a dictionary ) in two 
qualify: oreign languages (French, German, Italian, Spanish, Greek, or Latin); (3) a 
feasible examination in American literature or English literature (to be taken as soon as 
tion in th. hin the Student's first 24 hours of course work) and a period or genre examina- 
directed e intended field of the dissertation; (4) a dissertation on an approved topic, 

à member of the department's graduate faculty and approved by an examining 


in $ | r > 
literature aglis or 24 semester hours in English or American 


mitt ent plans a program of studies in consultation with the department advisor and 
least 3. ee of the graduate faculty. Students must maintain a quality-point index of at 
English he fields for the period examination are English Medieval: beginnings to 1500; 
: alSsance. 1500—1660: English 18th Century: 1660—1800; Early American 
di 5; 19t -Century English and/or American: 1800—1900; and 20th-Century 
itama, Ha or Merican: 1900 to the present. The fields for the genre examination are 
e lon, Poetry, and criticism. 
-Semester paal Prerequisite: Engl 
Tequisita PUT Course in lite 
61, and ia. foe admission t 
162, 3 


9 or 10 is prerequisite to all other courses in English. A 
rature, or equivalent, or permission of the instructor, is 
all second-group courses in English except Engl 115, 160, 


Cores * S 
lard Writ fo College Board English Composition Achievement Test, the Test of Stan- 
ne ish, or the English component of the American College Testing battery 
he f Placem y A 
ollow; 
8s 


ent in Engl 9 or 10 and eligibility to waive the requirement, according to 
hedule: 


6 TSWE ACT Placement 
50p gas bove or 58 and above or 28 and above Waives Engl 10 
499 and be] or 40-57 or 20-27 Engl 10 
— or 39 and below or 19 and below Engl 9 
Thea 


Amis; 
cement paon of internation 
this test (s Students shoul 


€e Students fro 
POsing 


al students to any English course is determined by the EFL 
d apply to the office of English for International Students to 
m Foreign Institutions, under Admissions) 


inst Group 
Engl; z 
mx Composition: Language as Communication (3) Willens and Staff 
analytic, content of Engl 10; offers the advantage of more intensive work on 
five E. reading and on fluency and control in the writing process. Class meets 


"S per week Special fee, $25 (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) Willens 
dent writers 


Critical examination of what language can do and what stu ; 
: , $ $ n pi 
with language; analysis of various kinds of discourse, focusing on heo p^". 

à s 


and psychological dimensions. Emphasis on the writing process, Wi 
in revising toward clear, effective, and engaging prose. (Fall an wi 
English Composition: Language and the Willens 
Arts and Sciences (3) m 
Prepares the student to participate critically in the diverse, interpreta g 
munity of the university. Provides training in the analysis of lit "m 
nonliterary texts, with emphasis on logic, values, and context. Focuses P ý 
on the polemic nature of writing and thought. Texts and course topics jo 
section to section. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive cred 
11 cannot receive credit for Engl 13. (Fall and spring) 9 
13 English Composition: Language and Ideas (3) d 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis j 
rhetorical problems raised by various intellectual disciplines and f) 
milieus. A substantial research paper is required. Prerequisite: Engl 9 jor 
taken only in conjunction with Hmn 1. Students who receive ¢ i 
cannot receive credit for Engl 11. (Fall and spring) 
20 The Writing of Reports (3) pé 
Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequisilf* 
Offered off campus only. 


= 


Second Group 


101 Advanced Writing (3) McClay a 
Individualized instruction and frequent conferences; writing project gi 
each student according to needs and interests. Emphasis on develop”, 
sional work habits. Prerequisite: Engl 11 or 13, or written permis$ 
tor. Class size limited to 15 students. (Fall and spring) y 

102 Written Communications in Accounting (3) Bozzini j 
Analysis of communications by accountants and managers; frequ mo 
assignments, with emphasis on effective form and language 1? EL 
letters, reports. Major in accountancy not required. Prerequisite: 
junior status. Class size limited to 15 students. (Fall and spring) 

109 Expository Writing for the Professions (3) m 
Weekly exercises based on students' individual needs; particular od 
to problems in writing for technically sophisticated readers. Se 
Offered off campus only. 

110 Writing in Engineering and the Sciences (3) m, / 
Study of writings by engineers and scientists who have considered Pra! 
tions of technology in the modern world. Concurrently, study and P^] 
communication skills needed for careers in engineering and the $C p 
uisite: Engl 9 or 10 or EFL 50; junior, senior, or graduate status. Ma 
(Spring) 

111 Preparation for Peer Tutors in Writing (3) ip? 
For undergraduates accepted as tutors in the Writing Center: study Mail 
techniques for prewriting, writing, and revision; readings on colla " 

ing, the composing process, composition theory, critical thi pil 

teaching of writing; observation and exercises in writing, 

tutoring. (Fall) 


Third Group pr. 


201 Theories of Rhetoric and the Teaching of Writing (3) orici ' 


Brief historical account of the development of Western rhet of 
d fields 


ting 


current theories of the teaching of writing and in related he 
philosophy, and cognitive psychology; exploration of the wt! 
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ting acrnec : 
B across the urriculum, and use of « omputers in writing and teaching; super- 


vise a 
ctt experience in the « lassroom and Writing Center; weekly w riting assign- 
"nts. Open to qualified seniors (Fall) 


CREATIVE WRITING 


With 
the exception of Engl 181, 


creative writing courses may not be repeated for credit 
First Group 
81 Introduction to Cre 
An exploration of 
asic problems an 
assignments: wor 
Ulsite: Completio 
Materia] fee, $5 


ative Writing (3) Moskowitz and Staff 
genres of creative writing (fiction poetry, and/or playwriting) 
d techniques; examples of modern approaches; weekly writing 
kshop and/or conference discussion of student writing Prereq 
n of English composition requirement. Limited to 18 students 
(Fall and spring) 


Second Group 
103 | 
° Inte i ran 
The wt Fiction I (3) Moskowitz and Staff 
iterature s of fiction Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent and a two-semester 


rial fee Ee (e.g., Engl 51—52 or equivalent). Limited to 15 students. Mate 
104 | » $5 (Fall) 
Alermedisto Poetry I (3) 


D McAleavey, Clair, Bolz 
e Writing o 


iteraty f poetry. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent and a two-semester 
rial fe te survey (e.g., Engl 51-52 or equivalent). Limited to 15 students. Mate 
105 Inte’ 95. (Fall) 


Ntermedia: 
` *diat 
Same as e Pla 


= ywriting I (3) 
s TrDa 105 


: The writing of plays Prereqt 


Claeyssens 
isite: Engl 81 or equivalent and a 
Iterature survey (e.g., Engl 51—52 or equivalent). Limited to 15 
(Fall) 
' Fiction II (3) Claeyssens, Moskowitz 


5. M; of liction Prerequisite: Engl 103 or equivalent. Limited to 15 stu- 
107 Int . Material fee, $5. 


, ""Dediate Poetry II (3) 
8 of poetry 


e Writing 


(Spring) 
McAleavey, Bolz, Clair 


dente Prerequisite: Engl 104 or equivalent. Limited to 15 stu- 
108 Inter faterial fee, $5 (Spring! - sap A 
ame = TD Playwriting Il (3 Claeyssens 
8 mite, * a 108. The writing of plays. Prerequisite: Engl 105 or equivalent 
1 ative Wr; Students (Spring) 
Taught i» owe Workshop (3) l TBA 
ateg and grad jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington; open to undergradu 
structor, Evaa students. Prerequisite: Engl 81 or equivalent; consent of in- 
Credit, if tau hil sample to be submitted before registration. May be repeated for 
(Fall and Seine’ a different instructor. Limited to 18 students. Material fee, $5 
ENG] Is 
“SH 
Firg, ND AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Group 
“E5 Intro 
present to oe Literature (3—3) Paster, Plotz, and Staff 
lon of recurrent th s by major authors studied in their historic al context; discus- 
lve lite , emes and introduction to various ty pes and forms of imagina 


"ratur ? E ’ 
61 ne centuries a 21; Middle Ages through the 18th century Engl 52: 19th and 


Bedy (3) (Academic year) 
des of tr Carter, Paster 
> agedy as . 
literatų gedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose fiction in 


Te fro i ( 
m ancient to modern times—Book of Job to Beckett 


62 


71-72 


Second Group 


112 


115 


=" 
N 
s 


130 
131-32 
133-34 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Comedy (3) 
Modes of comedy as developed in drama, nondramatic verse, and prose fi 

Chaucer to Borges T. 
Introduction to American Literature (3—3) Ganz, Combs, a ji 


Historical survey. Engl 71: From early American writing through t 
Whitman, and Dickinson. Engl 72: From Twain, James, and Crane to the P' 
(Academic year) 


o 
Chaucer (3) Sp if 


Chaucer's major works seen as exciting, lively texts from the modern pers p 
and as products of specific economic, social, and cultural trends of the p 
century. Focus on The Canterbury Tales, read in the original Middle 
(Fall) po 
Medieval Literature (3) 5 ai? 
Readings from a wide range of medieval genres, including romances: ai 
legends, mystical narratives, lyrics, civic drama, and social satires, @ on 
some of the principal concerns of medieval culture. How these texts respo” y 
and shaped the changing patterns of medieval culture, as various social 89^, 
the clergy, the aristocracy, the urban bourgeoisie—attempted to define 8 

of their own spo” 
History of the English Language (3) d f 
A sociolinguistic approach to the history of the English language. The dW 
ment of the language from Proto-Indo-European through Anglo-Saxon no 
dle English; how the various dialects of modern English were shaped ao 
normative “standard” English was established. Emphasis on the social 

and cultural implications of these changes sp? 
Critical Methods (3) Paster. Plotz, Romines gf 
The topics and techniques of literary analysis, applied to English and "T d 
poetry, prose fiction, and drama. Attention to prosody, stylistic an gt 
analysis, narratology, and critical theory applied to specific literary © gi? 
Approaches to Interpretation of Literary Texts (3) Car s jd 
Historical study of poetics and interpretation, from the classical tradition Tu 
tle, Sidney, Johnson) and Romanticism (Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelleys pi 
modern era (Arnold, Eliot, Ortega y Gasset) and some contemporary cit l 
Bloom, Derrida) ml 
The English Renaissance (3) QU ig 
Verse and prose, chiefly from the period 1575— 1625, seen in relat of 
tal culture and the social institutions that shaped the development ett 
culture. Sidney, Spenser, Shakespeare, Campion, Donne, Jonson, Bacony 
others; emphasis on the development of several literary styles and ona l 
of genres to suit changes in private and social experience 4 
Shakespeare (3—3) he / 
Close study of seven or eight plays each semester, with emphasis ont "4 
history and ideology. Survey of current critical practices (feminist, iuti 
psychoanalytic) and deconstruction of Shakespeare as a cultural in 


(Academic year) quis. 
Milton (3) Paster, will? 
Study of the major works in verse and prose, following the course 9' 1 
career. (Spring) wi 
The 18th Century: Literature and Authority (3—3) ft, we 


Readings in significant 18th-century English writers—Dryden, wil y 
Johnson, and others—with emphasis on tracing the ways in which gd 
contain, perpetuate, and subvert social and political ideologies. ( 
year) » 
The Romantic Movement (3—3) Cor d $ 
ism. 


fi 


Major figures and topics in English and Continental romantic lle 
Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and others. Engl 134: Byron, S ; 
Hazlitt, DeQuincey, and others (Engl 133—fall) 
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/ 'rature (3—3 | 
Engl 135: 18 330 
Ruskin. Er 
an Mo Rossettis, Morris 

Modernism and 

le Cataclys ll 
involving Cm 


arter 
Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; Dar 
136: 1865—1900—Eliot, Hardy, Conrad; Swinburne 


Pater, Wilde, the 


1865—E. Bronté, Dickens 


ngi 135—fall 
Maddox, Soltan 
1 the 20th century 
nal forms of art and life 
Engl 137 the emergence of modernist experimentation (and the sense of epis 


te 'mologi. al and moral crisis it expressed) in the poetry and prose of Pound, T.S 
‘liot, Woolf Kafka 


and themes in the wake of World War II, as seen in the work of Orwell, Amis 


Anti-Modernism (3 


C chan 


massive undoing of virtually 


and others. Engl 138: the reaction against modernist stvles 


d essing, T, 3 kir thers Academic vea 
139. 8, tournier, Larkin, and other Í Ses 
) 20t < entury Irish Literature (3—3 Maddox 
Irish 


Writers fror 
Present, p 
after È 


n the time of the Literary Revi 


Yeats and other Irish poets a 


ate 19th century to the 
Engl 1 ywrights of his time and 
Synge, O'Casey Kavanagh, Heaney, and 


S and other fiction writers of later generations—O'Brien, Beckett, and 


(Academic year) 


R ish Novel (3—3) 
ng 153 The 18th cent 


Engl 140: Joyce through 
l ysse 


Maddox, Soltan, Wallace 
ury—Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, and others 

Engl 154 The 19th century Austen, the Brontés, Dickens, George Eliot, Hardv, 

zn anc T 

1555 Wd others (Academic year 

E e English Drama (3—3 Paster, Haedicke 

‘ngl 155; Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 156: Historical survey, 1660 to 

Present 


15 (Engl 155—fall) 
^ 20th-Century Drama (3) 


Paster, Haedicke 
"Present 


} r " ` fẹ £ Ta ce tur 
160 Tuy A ative continental, English, and American plays of the 20th — 
The merican Literature and Culture (3 Seavey 
si á shaping of America’s early literary and cul tradi is as shown by 
Bnificant writers of the Colonial and Early National periods: Bradstreet, Cotton 
ather, E dwards, Fi inklin, Crevecoeur, and others. Same as AmCv 160 
(Fall 
161 


American Ro 
le sh 
Write 


manticism (3 
aping of America's literary and culturai .raditions as shown by significant 


I$ of the Romant period: Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, Thoreau 


i itman, Dic conem and others. Same as AmCv 161 5pring) 
Tiuerican Realism (3) 
e Shaping of 


Writers of the 
163-64 Obinson, 


oten 


Romines 
America's literary and cultural traditions as shown by significant 
Realist period: Twain, James, Crane, Howells, Wharton, Chopin 


and others 5ame as AmCv 162 (Fall 
cr’rican Poetry (3—3) Ganz, Combs, McAleavey 
through te of major American poems. Engl 163: From the Nga 
N 1e early 20th century: works by Bradstreet, Taylor, Poe, Emerson 
node Dickinson, Robinson, Frost, and others an 164 I he 20th ( — 
~~ Poets: Stevens, Pound, Williams, Eliot, Ransom, Cummings, Crane 
165. ~66 EM Others (Academic vear) 


ama (3—3) Combs, Claeyssens, McClay 
istoric 1&£. Thal 
al and critic t ni nt plays and forms. Engl 165: The life and 
Works of E al s idy of signific me s 


trindt " “gene O'Neill and the matic techniques of Ibsen, Chekh« - a 

iti org rg that hel Iped to shape 20th-century American drama biographic -— 
Meric ee included. Engl 166: Significant and re — ~ 

Man Will theater, 1935-1982, includin g plays by Clifford Odets ue -- e ^ 

Nili —- Saroyan, Sorini Wilder, Arthur Miller, William ut t a - 

167_,, Standing a gene O'Neill, Carson McCullers, and Lorraine Hansberry, ar 

‘68 The 8 examples of musical comedy (Academic year) 
His erin Novel (3—3) Maddox, Seavey, moe 

Engl je». and Critical study of major works in the American novelistic ree a 
ames e From beginnings through the 19th century: Hawthorne, Melville 

Wain Dreiser ind others. Ei 


168: The 20th century 


irton, Cather 


177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3—3) 


195-96 Honors Seminar (3—3) 
strum 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Anderson, Hemingway, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, Wright, R.P. Warren, Nabokov: 


others. (Academic year) cos 
170 The Short Story (3) "T 
An extensive survey of short fiction by a wide variety of writers of the 1 "m 
20th centuries, about half of them American; readings on the art of the$ ort" 
by writers and literary critics included (Spring) si 
171 Major Authors (3) " 
In-depth studies of two or three authors (of British, American, or other oot 
ality) who have written in English. Topics announced in the Sc hedule 9 C 
may be repeated for credit provided the topic differs si 
172 Selected Topics in Literature (3) redit. 


nai 


Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes; may be repeated for c 
vided the topic differs. Topics of projected courses include Jewish-Am 
fiction; children's literature; southern literature; science fiction; literati gt 
politics; literature and philosphy; Freud, Dostoevsky, and Shakespeare: 
ture of the Holocaust. w 
174 Afro-American Literature (3) naci 
Study of texts representing the experiences of black Americans and the ide 
social forces that have shaped their lives and writings. Same as 
(Fall) 
Ganz, cae 
Major and representative works, 1946—1980. Engl 177: poetry, fiction. 9^ ij 
fiction by Flannery O'Connor, Ginsberg, Kerouac, Rich, Lowell, plath, wo 
Roethke, Baraka, Berryman, Ashbery, and others. Engl 178: essay, sho 
novel: Robert Penn Warren, J.D. Salinger, James Agee, E.B. White, 
Nabokov, Welty, Wilder, Tillie Olsen, Bellow, John McPhee, and others: 


(Academic year) 

182 A Writer’s Perspective on Literature (3) Mo 
; of a literarv ic. fr > poi jew ; , McKean 
Study of a literary topic, from the point of view of the Jenny ? 

Writer in Washington. May be repeated for credit (Spring) Kenn 

183 Individualism, Reason, and Tradition 
in Early Modern Europe (3) 

Same as Fren/Ger/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187 


Genre and genre theory; literature as cultural artifact and as 1 ical. 
cultural criticism; various critical approaches—ideological, histor hi 
ahistorical. Open only to second-semester junior and first-semester seni 


candidates in English (Engl 195: spring; Engl 196: fall) gn 
197 Independent Study (3) Sn 
For exceptional students whose academic objectives are not accomm 


and arrange for 


(Fall and sprig) 


regular courses. Students must obtain the chair's approval 
vision by an appropriate member of the department 


198 Honors Thesis (3) app? 
Under the guidance of an instructor, the student writes a thesis OD an d gi 


topic. Open only to senior honors candidates in English (Fall an 
Third Group p 
Te : Sp y 
212 Studies in Chaucer (3) soit 


A view of Chaucer's works as responding to pressing epistemological, 
moral crises of the late medieval period and, at the same time, as 
readers with seemingly irresolvable problems of interpretation. , jund: 

219 Introduction to Graduate Studies in English (3) Quits m 
For all candidates for M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in American or English it 
Introduction to the scope and methods of advanced literary studies m d 
research problems, and instruction designed to acquaint students W! 

(Fall) 


aids to research. 
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223 Contemporary Literary Theory (3 Carter, Soltan 
Inquiry into the nature of | 
of texts (by B 
Others) exe 


iterary texts and interpretive strategies. Close readings 
arthes, Derrida, de Man, Bloom Eagleton, Fish, Kermode, and 


mplifying the ferment of recent theoretical writing about literature 
,.. (Fall) 
x: ies i . aste 
vs Studies in Renaissance Verse and Prose (3) Quitslund, Paster 
nve 


Stigation of broad topics central to literature of the Renaissance (e.g., devel- 


Opment of the lyric, heroic poetry and romance, literature and the court), with 


Primary attention to English texts and some attention to classical and ¢ ontinental 
22 contexts, 
te next. ad s 3-3 Paster 
les in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3—3) 1 
Specialized Studies of Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, considered in its cul- 
; tural context, with emphasis on Shakespeare 
tudies in Milton (3) 


Staff 
2 (Fall) 

13-3. studies in English Literature, 1660—1780 (3) W pov 

tes in the Romantic Movement (3—3) à otz 

Intensive ànd contextual consideration of English Romantic writers, themes, 

anres, Topics will vary: e.g., Byron and Romantic irony, Wordsworth and Keats, 

235 defining Romanticism, Romanticism and childhood =a" 

Udies in Victorian Poetry (3) Carter 

vestigation of various ways in which the major Victorian poets depended upon 


parted from the a 


l chievements of precursors among the Romantics and 
earlier Doete . 
236 St i p ets. 


Stave? in Victorian Prose (3 ) j , Carter 
tudy of Seminal writings by such authors as Carlyle, Mill, Arnold, Newman, 
arwin, an ater, with attention to both their intrinsic merit and the light they 

237-3 x on Victorian poetry and fiction. s 

(En les in 20th-Century Literature (3-3) Soltan 
251 woe! 238—fall) Hh 
a Omen, Literature, and the Arts (3) Romines, Tate 

253-54 game as WStu 251. 

minar: The English Novel (3-3) Maddox, Soltan 
Investigation of v 


arious topics concerning the development of the genre, 18th to 
Circ Centuries: e.g., themes and form in 18th-century fiction; emergence of 
in fic tantia] realism; mentors and lovers in 19th-c entury novels; the revolution 
26364 Se ‘ctional forms circa 1900. 
i minar; American Poetry (3—3) 
267_65 Serian 


Ganz, McAleavey 
poets a ritics trv, 
Minar: nd critics of poetry 


Investi,  merican Fiction (3-3) Sten, Tate 
pri Stigation of various topics pertinent to the American novel and short fiction, 
Mid of the 20th century (e.g., Faulkner, experimental fiction, writers of the 
West), ° 

282 Sen: ! 
283 (Spring) Early American Literature (3) Seavey 

84 A : 
Eeminar: American Romanticism (3—3) Sten 
284. 83: Ierican Romance writers: Melville, Hawthorne, Poe, and others. Engl 
28 others: netican Transcendentalist poetry: Emerson, Whitman, Dickinson, and 

5-86 Semi 
"e$ American Realism, 1865-1915 (3-3) Romines 
o Stic fiction in various contexts —literary, intellectual, cultural. Major au- 
Other Such as James, Twain, Howells, and Wharton, are included, along with 
er Writer, 


5, Such as Je 
raphical impul 
Place,” the si 


wett, Chopin, Norris, and Adams Topics vary: e.g., the 
se, influence of French fiction and criticism, the impor- 
gnificance of gender. s 
Study of the ~o ern American Drama (3) -— a ener 
mode, * Career of Eugene O'Neill and his impact on the deve opmen 
™ theater in America; readings in biography and criticism. (Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


295 Independent Research (3) mst 
Written permission of instructor required. May be repeated for credit to# 
mum of 9 hours. st 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 

George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance 
18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central committee on whic itu 
member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled in one of the Inst! 
seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger Institute Seminars are nu of tY 
301-14. Students wishing to register for these courses should consult the chatt 


English Department. j 
301—14 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) b 
Topics will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 

provided the topic differs. sta! 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) m 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examin? 

May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) su 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) (fe! 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Associate Professors G.R. Bozzini, S.M. Wright M 
Assistant Professors F.C. Reid, E. Echeverria, M. Kirkland, C. Meloni, S. Thompsona 
Covarrubias, J.K. Donaldson, Jr. (Director), P. Connerton, M.E. Evans, C.L. Te” 
M.A.P. Saunders, M.B. Bandas, P.N. Edmondson, C. Stryker (Visiting), R.W. 
This comprehensive program in English as a foreign language is designed for is 
enrolled or planning to enroll in University credit programs, for members of Washi! 
international community, and for other individuals who wish to improve their COP gy 
of English through an intensive or semi-intensive study program. Internationa stu pf 
entering the program must take the EFL Placement Test before registering for any j 
course. The program in English as a foreign language offers several noncredit $ 
courses in addition to those listed below. ge. 
Note: In special cases and with the approval of the program, component parts of 
20, 30, and 40 can be taken separately. Tuition rates and laboratory fees a! 


accordingly. 


First Group 


15 Intensive Basic English (0) Covarrubias BEG d 


Introduction to basic grammar, vocabulary, and composition. Devetoj 
reading, speaking, and listening skills. Twenty class hours per wee& 
registered in EFL 15 will not be permitted to register for any other foo f 
course. Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours; laboratory gl 
Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) Evans, isten 
Continued study of basic grammar. Continued practice in speaking, ie 
reading, vocabulary, and composition. Emphasis on integration of $ ille ed 


XO 


20 


[-] 


class hours per week. Students registered in EFL 20 will not be pe f 
register for any other academic course. Tuition is charged at the rate 9 
semester hours; laboratory fee, $70. id př 
30 Intensive Intermediate English (0) Connerton, Re! gu 
Continued study of grammar with emphasis on complex structures. pl 


In 
pet 


practice in reading, vocabulary, oral communication, and composition: 
tion to academic lectures and note-taking practice. Twenty class hours 
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S i 
tudents registered in EFL 30 will not be permitted to register for any other 


academic rc. 
ademic course Tuition is charged at the rate of seven semester hours; labora- 
lory fee, $35 


40 Intensive Hi 
English (0) 
Emphasis on skills nee 


gher-Intermediate Bandas, Kirkland, 
Meloni, Saunders, Thompson 
complex ded in academic course work. Continued practice in 
Position mat; oral communication, vocabulary, note-taking skills, and com- 
: » Fractice in reading strategies for unadapted material. Introduction to 
a research techniques. Twenty class hours per week. Students registered in 
of wil not be permitted to take additional academic work without approval 
n "visor. Sections are offered with general academic and technical em- 
45 Semi, iion is charged at the rate of seven semester hours; laboratory fee, $35 
s tensive Advanced English (0) Edmondson, Tucker 
ER aon skills needed in academic course work. Selective review of gram- 
Continued &. in reading university-level materials, speaking and study skills 
per Week. Dacor e in composition and research techniques Eight € lass hours 
charged rs re itional class sessions are offered in specialized topics. Tuition is 
50 English C e rate of five semester hours 
for Cheat Research Methods Donaldson, Meloni 
ompositi. tonal Students (3) 
^ Arte, and library research methods course for students who demonstrate 
by Le. y in English. Four class hours per week. This course can be taken 
academic aoe students in lieu of Engl 9 or 10 Sections are offered with general 
60 vanced O technical emphasis Special fee, $25 
or student = Communication (3) : Echeverria 
eir umor y no demonstrate high proficiency in English and wish to improve 
ing and deli Speaking and listening skills in such areas as interviewing, prepar- 
ing in nr rang informative and persuasive speeches, leading and participat- 
structional group discussions, and taking stands on controversial issues. In 
resources include professional speeches and topics from recent 
Deci ànd magazine articles and interviews Four class hours per week 
cial fee, $25. 
oF stud auae and Culture (3) Echeverria, Covarrubias 
anguage skill 10 demonstrate high proficiency in English. Advanced English 
civilizati S taught through a study of currents in American thought, culture, 
bpics arc on. Discussions are based on selected texts and periodical literature 


hours e highlighted by films, guest lecturers, and cultural activities. Four class 
Der week, Specia] fee, $25. 


ENVIRO 
NME 
Comm: NTAL AND RESOURCE POLICY—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


ttee : NR 
Merchant ( fnvironmental and Resource Policy 
rector), J. Millar. T Vandermer, A. Viterito 


heg 
the de Graduate School of 


[U 
Menta] and res aster of Ar 


and Ourc "ke T apes 
men SUrce Po iev. policy. The program is directed by the Committee on Environmental 


Th Ithin th y and draws upon faculty and relevant courses from the various depart- 


olicy Program presents in its core requirement a 
specific areas that affect decisions made in the broad area 
policy. This material includes the analytic tools required for 
Policy regarding the environment and natural resources. In 

2 D an area eu: material, a student is also expected to develop specific 
Source Pore candidat... Of particular interest by choosing an approved elective field. 


Icy Py ates should consult with the director of the Environmental and Re- 
Ogram. 


, TOR E 
decision, mental and resource 
additio t t lo effective i 
m asteri 3 ca 
iDeleng, ing the 


278 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in environment 
resource policy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a B average (or equivalent) 
social science, natural science, or other relevant area from an accredited college 0f T 
sity and an introductory course in statistics. Presentation of Graduate Record Exam 


scores is strongly recommended 
Required: an” 
(a) The general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sof 
(b) Twenty-six hours of core courses selected from the following (students | nd 
backgrounds include some of these courses may substitute additional courses ; 
elective field): BiSc 208, 243; Econ 217, 237; EnHe 240; E&RP 210; PSc 203; PAd 20i 
183 (or other appropriate statistical techniques course). Ë jedi" 
(c) Twelve hours of courses selected from those listed in one of the following ipg’ 
fields. (Students are required to meet departmental prerequisites before enrol 
courses; check the conditions stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Scie? 
receiving graduate credit for advanced undergraduate courses.) 
Earth Sciences: Geog 107, 108, 136, 137, 219; Geol 105, 122, 128, 134 175 
Ecology: BiSc 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 150, 167, 206, 242; Geog 290 "m 
Energy: Econ 235; EAd 221 (Environmental Management); Geog 134; psc 22 w 
252, 288, 289 (the School of Engineering and Applied Science 0 ers 
courses relevant to this area; some may be included in this program nmi 
Resource Management: Econ 161, 162; Geog 132, 133, 222, 230, 290; Soc i 
(d) Comprehensive Project—Taken at the completion of the student’s prog gj 
comprehensive project is the investigation of a specific problem in environmen” i 
resource policy and the development of a proposed solution in a manner that int 


core curriculum with the course work in the elective field. ot 
210 Seminar in Environmental and Resource Policy (3) m” 
Limited to candidates in the Environmental and Resource Policy progra 


stone course integrating the core and elective areas of the program- the” 
practical experience in decision making and serves as preparation fof 
prehensive project 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Committee on Environmental Science 
H. Merchant (Director), J. Millar, T. Vandermer, A. Viterito 


ing 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a multidisciplinary program leadi yo 
degree of Master of Science in the field of environmental science. The cure gii 
designed to provide an understanding of the environment with an emphasis on pro 


the work place. ) 
"-— 


Master of Science in the field of environmental science—Prerequisite: -—— 
degree with a B average from an accredited college or University and an in 
course in statistics. 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of op 
Sciences, including 36 semester hours of course work. The required curricu u T 
205; Econ 217, 237; EnHe 201, 240, 256, 270, 301; PSc 222; Stat 127. An addition? cot” 
are selected in consultation with the advisor. Each student must pass a Master $ 
hensive Examination. 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 
201 Introduction to Epidemiology (3) n "v 
Principles and methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics. Eco 
proach to health and disease, including parasitology and mycology: 
240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures and 


"ted aan y, 
Environmental Law (3) point 
resp? 


The rationale for environmental impact statements from the view 
nature and origins of environmental concerns. Government agencies 
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for environmental imp 


$ to the environment 
jiroduction to Environmental Health (3) 
TBanizations, fur 

the environment 

> control and preventive 
Industrial Hy 
ndustria] hez 
vapors, 
tempe 


practices 
giene (3) 


À rature biological 

^ Umination, sound, 

n Industria] health hazards 
Pplied E 


Pidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 
ectures. " 


= seminars, and case studies Epidemiological solutions to health prob- 
"Ms of the community 


pressure, and particulate pollution; prevention and control 


301 


ENy 

7 ONMENTAL STUDIES 

p mittee on Envir 
erchant (Chair) 


onmental Studies 
» W.C. Parke, W.E. S hmidt, A. Viterito, A.M. Yezer 
Colu 


Mbian ` 
menta) à College of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental programs in environ- 


Studies lead; : 
1 izing th leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science By 
am © social sciences, the program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts is 
tk nVolyen, the student whose participation in the environmental! decision-making 
e d 'e of Ba, p tegrating information of a less technical nature. The program leading to 
Making tha a ig of Science prepares a student for a role in environmental! decision 
Volves : 
la Olves the interpretation and use of technical information 
Chelo, 
i rof » 
N , j m 
“Quire nts Arts with a major in environmental studies (departmental )—The following 
1. The ge, ust be fulfilled 
?requisi irements stated uncer Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
€ 
ntal Permi Courses (qualified students may substitute advanced courses with de 
(a e ssion, in order to inc lude more elective courses in their program) 
91. 
6—8 semester hours selected from BiSc 3—4, 11—12; Chem 11 
?d tows YS 1, 2, 5, 6. BiSc 3—4 must be passed with a grade of A or B to be 
(c) Ward fulfillin 


Qa sial sc; 8 the introductory natural science requirement 
8 1,2 3. pg, ences- "Econ 11-12, plus 6 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; 
1 Requi 9€ 1, 2; Psyc 1, 5—6; or Soc 1, 2 
(a) "y Ses for the m r (5 — 
iSc : ajor (51 semester hours) 
T (b) Bigs EM Econ 136: Geog 132 
204 120, 123 oe hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 105, 107, 108, 109, 110. 
14 +242, 243: Cp :125, 127, 128, 135, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 150, 166, 167, 168, 169, 185 
5 rune 29 « 
"15, 16, 127-28. 72:50, 122, 151—52,153—54; Geol 5, 105, 122, 125, 128, 141, 163; Phys 
fol} (c) 24 Semes 5a 
153 Ant setae hours in Courses selected from no more than two departments in the 
:161 150, 151, 152, 171. 


186, 187, 188, 263, 267, 273; Econ 101, 102, 105, 157, 
Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127, 134, 135, 136, 137, 140, 
» 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129; Psyc 104, 144, 151, 156; Soc 


: »199 »- : 
ue 145, 222. = ipw 159—60, 161; 
| 17 ; PSc 10 ^ 
ry 127, 139 un Pla 

) Envr 15 ' iens 181 


Bach 
i he] 
Ing T of Sci 
5 Teon: 7 9Clence w To ES : 
1 Tiireme S sn ‘ nz a major in environmental studies (departmental)—The follow- 
. 7 5 us )e f Ifi 
: e ulfilled 
2, Benera] regui 7 
Mtn Tequisite co tlirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
ental Permigsin 65 (qualified students may substitute advanced courses, with de- 
alo Ssi 1 
(a) Statistics on, in order to include more elective courses in their program): 


$— Stat 91 


act statements; current statutes and regulations pertaining 


ictions, current practices, and regulations at all levels to control 
Economic impact upon society and industry in carrying out 


ilth hazards: chemical exposure to toxic dusts, metallic fumes and 
gases, and organic compounds; physical hazards such as high- and low- 
effects, radiation (electromagnetic, ultraviolet, ionizing), 
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m n 


(b) Natural sciences—12—18 semester hours selected from BiSc 11—12; Che 
Geol 1—2; Phys 1, 2, 5, 6. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must be selected. "n 
(c) Social sciences—Econ 11—12, plus 6 semester hours selected from 
Geog 1, 2, 3; PSc 1, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; Soc 1, 2 
3. Required courses for the major (51 semester hours) 
(a) BiSc 140; Econ 136; Geog 132 0," 
(b) 23 semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 105, 107, 108, 109, 110 
120, 123, 124, 125, 127, 128, 135, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 150, 166, 167, 168, 169, 1 


"d 
242, 243; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151—52, 153 54; Geol 5, 105, 122, 125, 128, 141, 163; PP 


15, 16, 127-28 m) 
(c) 9 semester hours selected from Anth 150, 151, 152, 171, 186, 187, 188, ff 


273: Econ 101, 102, 105, 157, 158, 161, 199, 237; Geog 106, 107, 108, 110, 127,1 p 
136, 137, 140, 143, 145, 222; PSc 104, 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 124, 129; Psy? j 
151, 156; Soc 120, 126, 127, 130, 143, 181 

(d) Envr 151—52, 157 i 

The science and social science courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) above must be taki 
not more than three departments. Not more than 6 hours of service learning cours 
count toward fulfilling requirements of the major. 

In choosing elective courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bache 
programs, students are reminded that, unless a Secondary Field of Stu j 
permission of the Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Com d 
Environmental Studies is necessary to take courses not offered by Columbian deg 
Arts and Sciences, and a maximum of 9 semester hours of such courses may n 
following may be of interest to the environmental studies major: BAd 101, 171, 2009 
194, 197 (see the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin); l J&RP 153; co 
permission of the instructor, the department chair, and the dean of the School abd 
ment and Business Administration is necessary to take graduate courses (DU 


and above) in that School 


lor of Scienc? 
dy 1$ vial 


L 


151—52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3—3) f "i 
Limited to majors in environmental studies. Directed reading and dise 
contemporary environmental problems. 
Introduction to Environmental Law (3) 
An introduction to selected pieces of major environme 
the courts and bureaucracy in implementing and interpreting l 
on decision making. Designed for students with no training in aw. 
159—60 Field Experience (3—3) ts 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental studies. Studen yf 
at least eight hours per week in a political, technical, legal, or SP 
organization working on environmental questions. 
Environmental Policy Internship (3 or 6) mo 
For students interested in environmental policy and decision ™ age 
national level. The course consists of an internship with a federi Ni 
public interest group concerned with environmental affairs, à wee d 
based on directed readings, guest speaker presentations, and à major 
(Summer) 


— 
uo 
“Y 


ntal legislation. 1 
egislat! 


16 


rà 


EXERCISE AND SPORT ACTIVITIES 


See Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


FORENSIC SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Professors T.P. Perros, J.E. Starrs, T.F. Courtless, Jr., C. O’Rear (Chair) 
Adjunct Professor C.G. McWright RC 
Professorial Lecturers L.R. Goldbaum, E.G. Howe, C.E. Bohn, K.E. Melson: 

Associate Professors N.T. Lappas, W.F. Rowe 
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the forensic sciences, law, criminology, management science, sociology, and psychol 
ForS 214, 220, 221, 224, 225, 228, 265, 266, 274, 290, and Soc 259, 261 are recomme i 
All candidates are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examinave™ 
strongly recommended that students participate in the forensic sciences practi 


Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice with a concentration in crime in 
merce—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university. P) 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of approved coum; 
drawing upon the forensic sciences, law, accounting, computer science, in 7,1 
techniques, and management. ForS 203, 224, 225, 229, 232, 233, 234, 235, 251, 26^ 
and Stat 197 are recommended. All candidates are required to pass a written ^y 
Comprehensive Examination. It is strongly recommended that students participat? 
forensic sciences practicum. 


Master of Arts in the field of criminal justice with a concentration in security mam 
ment—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or universiti Jg 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of 
Sciences. Students must complete 36 semester hours of approved course Wor! ; 
approved for a thesis must complete 30 semester hours of course work plus 
(equivalent to 6 semester hours). The program of study consists of course WOMI 
from the forensic sciences, law, criminology, management science, investiga 
niques, and security management. Courses are selected from ForS 214, 224, 229, 
234, 252, 254, 256, 257, 266, 267, 290, 295; Soc 263. All candidates are requi 
written Master’s Comprehensive Examination. It is strongly recommended th 

participate in the security management practicum 


The interdisciplinary programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, 
Forensic Sciences, and Master of Science in Forensic Science may include C9 wil 
from the School of Government and Business Administration, the National Law P i 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences, and graduate course work in the bobi? 
biological, and physical science departments of the University. Students work clos 
their advisors in setting up a program that meets their interests, needs, and ua i 
knowledge. The Department of Forensic Sciences is affiliated with the Arme gg 
Institute of Pathology and with the Council of Higher Education, Common m. 
Virginia, in programs of mutual exchange of students, courses, and facilities. 
information, contact the Department of Forensic Sciences. ET d 

A research field in forensic chemistry is available in the Ph.D. program in the 
Department. 


201 Forensic Serology I (3) 
Principles of the forensic analysis of blood and other biological ma 
cific procedures and techniques used in forensic serology. Laboratory 
Instrumental Analysis (3) perta 
Principles and application of various instrumental methods to the eX etit w 
criminal evidence, including chromatographic and spectrophoto™ 
niques and mass spectrometry. Laboratory exercises É 
Examination of Questioned Documents (3) Bohn 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicating j 
paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper and methods of 
questioned documents. Laboratory exercises. ww 
Firearms and Toolmark Identification (3) P", 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, toolmarks, tire 
footprints. Laboratory exercises. qu. 
Personal Identification (3) o ice 

Methods of personal identification based on sketches, fingerprints » 

odontology, and study of skeletal remains. 

Forensic Psychiatry (3) 

Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatric U' 

the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consideration of expert testi 

examination, and cross-examination in hospitalization and crimina 
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220 Physical Aspects of Forensic Scie 
Survey of v 
inations, do. ument exami 
glass, soi]. paint, hairs 
Preparation of 


"Rear d we 
nces (3 O’Rear, Ro 


t rearm nd toolmark exan 
forensic ciences; fingerprints, firearm and toolmark exam 


ns, and examinations of trace evidence, such as 


and fibers; crime scene invest 


qualifications and 


expert witnesses; operation and functioning of the forensic science 
: aboratory : à; 
221 Biological Aspects of Forensic Sciences (3) Lappas Rowe 
inciples of forensic pathology, serology and toxicology. The role of the forensi: 
aboratory in the identification of human remains; determination of the time 
Cause 


, and manner of death; partial individualization of biological materials; and 
the detection of drugs in biological materials 


dete fon o. r Clancy, Melson, O'Grady 
inciples of c riminal law and procedure, preparation and presentation of evi 
. Sence, examination of 
25 Criminal La 
TOCe 


witnesses, and methods of legal research 

W II: Evidence (3) Melson, O'Grady 
dural rules 
ON court og 
evidence 


Samway 
affecting the collection and use of physical evidence Emphasis 
Jinions definin 


g the rules of search and seizure and admissibility of 


Prerec uisite: ForS 224 
227 aay ]Uisite or: 2 3 on " 
Timina] Law III: Procedure (3 Melson, O'Grady 
9Cision to arrest 


prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, right to a 
Speedy trial, disc Ve 


= "requisite: Fors 22« 
co inal Law IV: Contracts (3 
Oncepts and princij 


lea bargaining, publicity, postconviction procedures 


Easton 


; les of law encountered in ial activities: contracts 
sales, Degotiable instruments, and bankruptcy. Emphasis on recognition of d« 
Ceptive Contracting practices Statutes and ment ulation governing 
23 Contracts 7 
32 Cri : = 
! i origo 
ime in Commerce I: Accounting (3 orl 
ciples of 


iccounting: abuse and misuse of acco 


iting procedures; use of 


as accounting in 
~ rime in Com 

Governmental 
Ory man; 


the investigation of commercial crime 

- > t y O 
merce II: Procurement and Supply (3 Bentley, Lorig: 
and private-sector 


procurement procedures; techniques of inven 
gement; abuse 


of procurement procedures and illicit diversion of 
234 Cp Plies. : 
"* Crime in C ; Y e 
e in Commerce III: Information Systems (3 Bayse 
Inciples of m 


anagement information systems: security of information systems 
» compromising of inf 


yl s^ ; 2 Lorigo 
' merce IV: Conspiracy (3 : 
"Bal definitio 


n of conspiracy; quantum of proof; use of ir 
asta): I I 
240 Pri ablish the existence of criminal 


ormation systems 


ivestigative techniques 


x conspirat les 
Incipleg of Toxicology (4 Lappas 
“ONCepts of toxic ology, inc luding its historical development and modern appli 
Cations drug disposition, me hanisms of toxicity; factors that influence toxicity 
20 and toxic ity evaluation Prerequisite: Phar 203 or permission of instructor 
Mistry 


Y of Organic Medicinal Agents (3) 


d study of the composition, constituti 


O'Rear 
physical and chemical 


ae CiSCussi *5; and pharma. eutical uses of organic medicinal agents. Included are 
245 na yti Eo the heterocyclic chemistry of these agents om 
A study sf Toxicology (4) s , t Tm 
detectio s Qualitative and quantitative princ iples an 1 proc etic tad UN 1%) 
Tugs n, identification, isolation, purification, and potency determination o 

246 hvir, “aboratory 
onmenta] Toxicology (3) Lappas 
Pose of the c hemica] substan es to which humans are ae - 
248 Clinic, mphasis Will be placed on pesticides, food additives, and air pollutants 
ca Oxicology (3) .. Staff 
nd Y of the adverse effects caused by or related to the use of drugs. The signs 

?Ymptoms. 


diagnoses, and 


i EU 
treatments will be em sized 
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249 Industrial Toxicology (3) 3b 
A study of the potential hazards encountered by workers as à result d 
exposure to raw materials, intermediates, and finished products. The vill 
exposure and methods of predicting and preventing toxic exposure 
emphasized. 

250 Interdisciplinary Aspects of Forensic Science (3) r 
Scientific and legal aspects of current concepts. Includes qualificati yd 
expert witness, chain of custody, impact of testimony on the jury, admis gs 
evidence, class evidence vs. individualized evidence, and search an 


Carlon, om 


Prerequisite: ForS 224. j 
251 Moot Court (3) Cribari, M^ 
Students prepare and present direct testimony and are cross-examine” gó 
experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom setting. Class discus. el 
problems, techniques. Lectures on discovery, admissibility of scien 
dence, chain of custody, use of notes, etc. Prerequisite: ForS 224. y 
252 Topics in Security Management (3) "m 
The broad spectrum of factors that shape modern security management. gg 
ogy, government regulations and policies, corporate matters, into! ini 
tems, legal principles, international programs, congressional committees 
trial organizations, associations. Potential areas of research and study: ow 
254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) 


Current issues in research, investigation, and law. y 
255 Security Management I (3) m4 
Risk assessment and management, redundant security systems, € i 


analysis. Administration of personal, industrial, and physical plan : 
Analysis of factors that facilitate decision making in security prO y 
256 Security Management II (3) 
Hostage situations, preparation of high-risk employees and spouses ap 
incidents, management of post-incident situations, hostage rescue co 
257 Management of Security Organizations (3) dis, 
Theories of management, with emphasis on leadership and interaction 
viduals, groups, managers, and the organization as a whole Discussion’ gg 
on organizations with security responsibilities, including government f 
corporate entities, and the military wif 
260 Principles of Forensic Medicine (3) Sohyo 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body, with emphasis on undei 
the processes underlying traumatic and unexpected deaths encount v 
sic pathology. Bone growth and repair as it relates to child abuse, WT 
functions of the heart as related to sudden death, and anatomic are 
prone to hemorrhagic lesions following trauma. Sohn. V 
261 Principles of Forensic Pathology (3) tjon 
Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investiga qu 
den or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deaths, aP 0€ 
265 Drugs of Abuse (3) Lappe jd 
Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological charac gu 
commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, narcotics, he 
and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. degree candidates; open to 
permission of instructor. “Cow 
266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) O' Rest. cipi” 
Recent advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate several y. : 
including science, law, management, social sciences, and psycho yf 
267 Seminar: Crime in Commerce (3) 
Interdisciplinary course in current problems in the investigation an " 
tion of commercial offenses. 
268 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) T 
Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and use of o 
photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common misconceP 
tory fee, $35. 


) 
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269 ic T, 
?3 Forensic Toxicology 1 (3) 


levant ur ler] j Lad — 
orensic to - ol ying biological, chemical, and pharmacological principles of 
270 Medicina] Chems " 
Rory and «hemistry (3) O'Rear 
ships of dr E iples of ¢ lassific ation, synthesis, and structure activity relation- 
tween imn Discussion of the complex chemical events that take place be- 
of abuse ustration of a drug and its action on the user, with emphasis on drugs 
271 F : 


orensic Serology II | 3) 


dried 43, cep serology. Laboratory examinations and classifications of 
oratory pu Dur biological materials Independent laboratory projects 

272 Forensic 3. res $35 Prerequisite: ForS 201 or permission of instructor 
"eCtures oxicology II (3) Lappas 
5 Student seminars, laboratory exercises, and projects dealing with topics 


Ot Current inte : ojec 

sion Um Interest in forensi toxicology. Prerequisite: ForS 245 or 269 or permis- 

273 ore nstructor Laboratory fee, $35 
‘Orensic Chemistry I (3) 


Lappas 


Xamina r Rowe 

ive n of glass, soils, hairs, and fibers. Laboratory exercises include refrac- 

ei measurements using immersion methods; polarized light observations 
Merals, | 


TOSCOpic : hairs, and fibers elemental analysis of glass and soil by spec 
and ph methods; x-ray diffraction analysis of minerals; and classical chemical 
Physical 


methods f alysis. Prere ForS 202 > ` f 

Stru ot analysis erequisite oro 2UZ or permission of in 
274 tu. Laboratory fee, $35. 

h agement of Crimina 

eories of man 

als, groups, m 


l Justice Organizations (3) O'Rear 
agement with emphasis on leadership. Interaction of individ- 


t lux anagers, and the organization as a whole. Discussions center on 
280 F; : mena justice system " - 

Xamina idu y il (3) Rowe 
exercises inc ee accelerants, textile fibers, plastics, and paints. Laboratory 
matography of € poured spectrophotometry and pyrolysis—gas-liquid chro 

299 Methods of ik qa ymeric materials, as well as classical chemical and physical 
a alysis. Prerequisite: ForS 273 Laboratory fee, $35 


Ane" ! in Criminal Justice (3) 

2 Mination of the role 
**Tesentations a 

» ons and 

295 researc and analy 


Courtless, Schloegel 
and process of research as it serves the criminal justice 
discussions of the literature with emphasis on the use 


Sis in formulating and evaluating criminal justice policy 

Open to qm Staff 

the depen ified master’s degree students. Research on problems approved by 

SPpropr ent chairman or academic advisor, under the supervision of an 
297 Secu late staff member. 

Open io quaj f Pe ment Practicum (1) O'Rear 

Corpo, ate the, master's degree students. Internship experience in an agency or 


Driate Staff m onsibilities, under the supervision of an appro- 


Course Dinner ho Students must preregister for the course. Credit for the 
298 degree, e used toward the 36 semester hours required for the master’s 
rensic Sci 
C " 
Open to q ences Practicum (1) O'Rear 


o a 
Scien, Qualified master’s de 


aborato 


i gree students, Internship experience in a forensic 
Priate staff 


justice agency, under the supervision of an appro- 
must preregister for this course. Credit for the 
the 36 semester hours required for the master’s 


Ty or criminal 
ures f member Students 
annot be used toward 


Staff 
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GENETICS—GRADUATE PROGRAMS. 


Committee on Genetics cn 
S.O. Schiff (Director), W.F. Anderson, K.M. Brown, D.J. Brusick, G. Clawson, RG i 
P. Czerski, R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly, W. Drohan, R.C. Gallo, C.T. Garrett, D. Gol) 
Hager, B.H. Howard, L.W. Hoyer, V.W. Hu, D.E. Johnson, K.A. Kennedy, P.D. il q 
Kumar, J.W. Larsen, W.M. Leach, J. Leonard, R. Mage, K.H. McKenney, C.R. Merti” 1 
Moody, D. Morris, P. Noguchi, S. O'Brien, S. Patierno, J.C. Petricciani, U.R. Raph 
Rosenbaum, B. Safer, J. Schlom , 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program 
to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of genetics y 
program is directed by a committee whose members are drawn from the Depart. 
Biochemistry, Biological Sciences, Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynecology: Pa 
and Pharmacology and from government agencies and private industry. sae 
Requirements for admission are stated under the Graduate School of Arts and j 
The undergraduate program must have included the following: 8 semester ho es 
biology, inorganic chemistry, and organic chemistry; 6 semester hours in phys a ji^ 
ter hours in English composition and literature; one course in at least two of the 
areas: genetics, cell biochemistry, cell or molecular biology. 


gr 
Master of Science in the field of genetics—Required: the general requiremen i g” 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The 30 semester hours requ / 
program must include Gnet 201 and Gnet 299—300. The remaining 22 sem! "m 
course work are to be selected, with the approval of the Committee on Genetics 
departmental courses listed below. yl 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of genetics—Required: the general requirement (j 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program of study must incl 40” 
301, 8—10 semester hours of biochemistry, 6—8 semester hours of cell bi pi! 
semester hours of genetics, and 3 semester hours of statistics. These CO! yi” 
selected from the departmental listings below. (Course descriptions are list 


department concerned.) J 


201 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) p 
Lectures on selected topics by members of the Committee on Genetics: 
of all master’s degree candidates in the Genetics Program. Limit pru 
enrolled in the Genetics Program unless special permission is obtain 
director. (Fall) M 
256 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (2) pl 
Biochemical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular biology" 
standing of human mutations and hereditary diseases. (Spring: s 
295 Research (arr.) F 
Open to qualified master’s degree students. Research on problems wa s 
the Committee on Genetics. May be repeated for credit. (Fa 9 
(Academic year) y 
y 


Lectures on selected topics by members of the Committee on Gen 
of all Ph.D. candidates in the Genetics Program. Limited to studenti g 
the Genetics Program unless special permission is obtained from 
(Fall) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 


ll 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
301 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2) A 
etics: " 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) D 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) edit 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for © 

and spring) 


GEOBIOLOGY 


Anat 203 Human Developmental Anatomy 
Bioc 221-22 General Biochemistry 
Bioc 223 Physical Biochemistry 
Bioc 231 Bioenergetics se —P 
Bioc 234 Struc ture and Function of Proteins and Er 
Bioc 250 Molecular Biology = 
Bioc 251 Advanc ed Topics X- Molecular -— Selec ted Diseases 
E E ^ — d - Dor cn — h ; Immune Response 
Bioc 279 Biochemistry and Cell Biology of the 
BiSc 11 1 Introductory Mic robiology 


BiSc 122 Cell Biology 
BiSc 123 Cell Biochemistry 
BiSc 124 


Cell Biochemistry Laboratory 


BiSc 127 Genetics 

BiSc 12 Genetics Laboratory 

BiSc 138 Advan: ed Genetics : — 
BiSc 145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology 


BiSc 146 Experimental Developmental Biology 
BiSc 167 


) 1 Biology i h 
BiSc 212 gue. Comparative Reproductive Biology | 
BiSc 2 ?0 Seminar Cell or Plant Biochemistry 

BiSc 227 Seminar Genetics 

Population Genetics 
Cytogenetics 

Human Genetics 

Analysis of Development 
Seminar: Developmental Biology 
Electron Micros opy 


BiSc 228 
BiSc 229 
BiSc 230 
BiSc 248 
BiSc 249 
BiSc 272 
BiSc 274 


1 Genetic Engineering 
27 Gene Regulation and O f 'chniques 
BiSc 275 Introduc tion to Recombinant DNA Tecl ] 
Micr 229 Immunology | 
Mir 233 Virology 
Micr 234 Virology Laboratory Pa - 
Micr ?41 Survey of Molecular Biology Technique 
Mier 258 Mic robial Genetics 
licr 260 Cellular Immunology i 
T ~ "n ology | 
Phar 203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacolog | 
T, / ons 
Phar 220 Molecular Events in Toxic Action | 
Phar 222 Genetic Toxic ology | 
har 258 Canc er Chemotherapy 
Stat 127 


Statistics for the Biological Sciences 
ssp at 129 Introduction to ( omputing 
Stat 153, 


lation Genetics 
Mathematical Models in Populati ‘ 


OBIOL oy. 
Cy LOGY GRADUATE ans * | 
m itt 
Ca n "dg E mb, H. Merchant, 
Coates p Ge + Know ).L. Lipscomb, 
A vie (Chair), A. Brooks, M.A Buzas, R.E. Knowlton, D.I 
| . ram leading 
othe Graduate Schoo} of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental progra 
tog, “Brees of ) aster of Scie 
Anth is directe by 


ants of 
: e Departmer 

3 committee whose members are drawn from th Į 

c i z 

" Biological Se lences, ( 


> » y Coc Pati. ; : 
"itta d cooperative el 

Che]o,.. SY 
ftum this Up; © degree in 


§ “versity, or 


| 
E g TI | 
> f ge ology. 1e | 
1 Doctor of Philosophy in the fie ld of zeobic g | 
nce anc | 
Eg R g i Geology. It is 
; gional S« lence, anc ea 
i E vary pete * Institution and the L a. 
i; i itionship: with the Smith onian ins 


olo JO POograp e ) ) oolog 
olc gy, or Zz zy 

an hropology, biolk gv, tany, ge graphy, g hen: s 

P gree trom another accredite« institution of higher 

n equiva legr i 1 titut f ł } 
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learning, is required for admission to the program. Prerequisite University cours 
equivalent courses elsewhere) include the following: BiSc 101 or 104 or Anth 186. 


or Anth 187, BiSc 140; Geol 2, 151 or 154 or Anth 188; Stat 91 


Master of Science in the field of geobiology—Required: the general requirements 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program includes 30 semesti ig 
of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). Required courses a? 
BiSc 107 or 168 or 169, 208, 209; Geol 195, 254, and 255. Electives are select 52 i 
following (to total, with the required courses, at least 30 semester hours): All 1 ; f 
84, 201, 204, 247, 283, 294; BiS« 103, 104, 105, 110, 138, 141, 143, 144, 146, 14 P 
169, 204, 210, 211, 221, 227, 228, 229, 238, 239, 242, 243; Geog 104, 106, 108,219: 


105, 125, 128, 152, 154, 158, 163, 175, 181, 241, 253, 258, 263, 266 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology—Required: the general req "m 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program includes 4 1 
hours of course work, plus a dissertation (equivalent to 24 semester hours» Sg 
courses include: BiSc 107, 208, 209, 211, 228; Geol 125, 195, 254, 255, 263. Elect wib” 
be selected from remaining elective courses listed for the master's degree (t0 tota’, 
required courses, at least 48 semester hours) y 


geolog 
Research fields: Any subdiscipline of anthropology, biology, geography, 0% 


pertains to research in ecology and evolution 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


Professors J.C. Lowe, D.E. Vermeer (Chair) 

Professorial Lecturers E. Marasciulo, B. Thomas 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.A. Zinn, J. Banister, S.E.S. Mastran 
Assistant Professors A. Viterito, M.W. Lewis, D.M. Hart 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers S. Wright, W.B. Wood 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in geography (departmental)—The following 


ments must be fulfilled ga. 
" 
y 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts per 

2. Required courses in the major—Geog 1, 2; 30 semester hours of second-S jd 
phy and regional science courses to be chosen in consultation and with the apPerggg ; 
undergraduate advisor. One course must be chosen from each of the following: 1 
Geog 108, 110, 132, 136; Group B—Geog 125, 126, 140, 141; Group C Geog 14” 
146; Group D—Geog 104, 105, 106, 107 P 
2, and ont 


? 
Minor in geography Required: 21 credit hours, including Geog 1, ^ 
from each of the following groups: Group A—Geog 127, 145, 146; Group B— comet 


141; Group C—Geog 108, 110, 137; Group D—Geog 132, 134, 135, 136; Group 
140, 143. j 
T d 
ý 


Master of Arts in the field of geography—Prc:equisite: a bachelor's degree 
geography or in a related field in the social or natural sciences oí trà 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School 
Sciences. Course work must include Geog 105 (Techniques of Spatial An 
250 (Regional Development). ; imu? i 
Thesis and nonthesis options are available: The thesis option requires 8 m el i 
semester hours of course work, including Thesis Research; the nonthesis rye? í 
completion of 36 credit hours of graduate work. All degree candidates must ta rsud 
Comprehensive Examination that covers the substance of academic wor 
the program of study aii 
Students entering the program without a bachelor’s degree with a mai. 1 


will be required to take prerequisite courses as determined by the depart™ f the 
students must have completed one course, or its equivalent, from each © 


lent x 
t 

ach stud 
zation, each 

f | OF specializa 

n neid of 


ms and de 
program 
irom rela Ji lent's pri 
v uepa , iversities — ommitte 
— rtium otf 1 . ate Hu 
i In the University T the Con the advi Geobioloe 
, see ro 
Study y ll be developed in con: f geot 3 
the fie 
Master of Science and Doct 
Fist Group 


1 Introduction to ( 


Vermeer 
Lewis, \ 
Lowe, Lev - 
— vis dh tha mes zi 
eography | phy iltural perspec fi ill and spring 
Systematic Survey of human geogra] iu nd land ust ; eer, Viterito 
^* System; urvey of h 'opolitics. and | Vari I m 
Space including urbanization, g« EEA A E 
à ‘ s "Ra ctives on latior 
Introduction to Geography II ntal geography; per 1 uman population 
" t environmental g m i their use, hu 
A Syste survey of env higas mai th 
and pati d vag E Ee traduci 
iman ecology, inclu 
ynamics, and resource 


Fall and spring 
at (3) ms and physi 
subsystems, á 
i e tems, si 
'of thee th’s phy " 11 environment, its syste 
Study of the eart 1 $ physical en 
Cà Processes Laboratory fee 


e Ph 


Second Group 


104 Maps and M 


Wright 
mputer cartogra 
i j mapping; compt 
apmaking V hniques for thematic map} elect 
Scriptive and statistical techni 1 E m 
5 , cal 
Phy. Laboratory fee, $25 is (3) ly of geography, empiri 
^ . hniques = — sore cadi hes to the stuc ond 
‘ature of geographica inqui r I 
Search methods 3) 
106 mote Sensing of the Environment ( 
xami 


mination of the 


using color infrared, 
107 Air Photo 


Se 


ues 

techniq 

te sensing -n 

| applications of agree, erc c fee, $25 

princ iples anc e~ 2atollite imagery. Le Thisnhe 
rave, anc 

microwave, à 

Interpretation (3) 


> logy, 
is, archaeo 
| use, urban analys 
' hy for problems in land use, us 
° viron : om pin nd tory fee, $25 
1 environment] monitoring. Laborat 
08 Weather and Climate (3) 
An examination of atmospheric 


` * Térequisite. 
10 Climate d 


Viterito 


} Sé auc re Ss. La atory fee ' 
matic r on bor V 
id clim gi i J 
)rocesses anc 
Gec g 2 


Viterito 
` te 
- -induced clima 
ic y uman-inc 
Eff a i Human poe x a Examination of h i 
ects o Climate on human ; St: 
change, Prerequisite: Geog 2 : MM tintai 
129 : à : vs s (3) ated mapping cett 
an l p mation p reve and m voie fee, $25. 
alysis é aphic data - ues. Le 
amination ar hic and plotting techniq 
121 Compu 


Staff 
of FOR- 
; nation of I 
i : thods. Exami - Les 
ue “ping (3) f computer mapping me sly to cartography. Labe 
TRA js d BadbPlication : 1ing methods as they app! 
an SIC programn 
"IY fee, $25 
124 Urb, $ 


@0sportation (3) 


* re ationship betwee 

125 ban land use patterns 
Transport ti and C 
The Structure and evc 

eir į > 

125 ™Mpact on re 


Lowe 
ms and ur- 
n systern 
i passenger transportatio 
: Jass : 1 
n freight and p 2: Geog Lowe 
ind structure. Prerequisite: G rks and 
a s 
x icati (3) nication netwc 
otis pueros BERE and € rer : 
ion of transp i eog ta 
lution of transp siiile Ste 
gional development. Pre e (9) ities. Prereq- 
fact ring and Agriculture :$ of economic activ 
l "n ii n location and dynamics of ec 
i. 98 dea ing with t 1e loca é 
Uisite. Geog 1. 
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127 


132 


13: 


134 


136 


137 


140 


143 


14 


> 


145 


146 


161 
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[ 
Population and Settlement (3) d pre 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population 
growth, and migrations. Prerequisite: Geog 1 y 
Resource Management and Conservation (3) 
The global distribution, utilization, and degradation of natural resources 
uisite: Geog 2 3 
People, Land, and Food (3) j: ni 
Spatial disparities in world food production, demand, and distribute d 
food—population balances; food supply problems and prospects: | 
Geog 1 or 2 E 
Energy Resources (3) rodu”, 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and P "d 
energy resources. Examination of international energy linkages and en 
cies of selected nations. Prerequisite: Geog 2 
Resources and Environmental Quality (3) valilf j 
Investigations into questions of resource use and environmental daa 
phasis on public policy and societal attitudes as they influence P 
Prerequisite: Geog 2 a 
Water Resources (3) Vitor 
Analysis of the global spatial patterns, development, and use of water 
Prerequisite: Geog 2 vit? 
Environmental Hazards (3) i 
Examination of natural hazards in terms of their types, distributions a 
on human activities. Prerequisite: Geog 2. » 
Urban Form and Dynamics (3) Jaini f 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on exp 
terns and dynamics of location within the city. Prerequisite: Geog! W 
Urban Settlement (3) js ol 
The location of cities, urbanization processes, theories and mode 
location and development. Prerequisite: Geog 1. y 
Urban Social Geography (3) jsitt [i 
Behavioral perspectives on human spatial activities in cities. PrerequP yo 
Explorations in Historical Geography (3) T 
Examination of selected themes in the cultural geography of the "d 
over the course of its history, in relation to an overview of the historica? 
of the country. Same as AmCv 144 (Spring) f 
The Cultural Landscape (3) A "d 
Analysis of the relationships between culture and environment: y 
spatial and ecological considerations. Prerequisite: Geog 1. a 
Politics in Place and Space (3) and p" 
Interrelationships among the human and physical environment 4g 
systems; the organization of political territories. Prerequisite: 


7 Military Geography (3) 


An examination of environmental and locational factors and their 
military planning and operations. Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2. 

Man and Land in North America (3) m^ 
An examination of the social, environmental, and economic factor iit 
to development of the several regions of the U.S. and Canada. j 
or 2. 

Man and Land in the Middle East and North Africa (3) d North 
Cultural and physical regional patterns of the Middle East am 


Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2. 
M d Land in Lati i 3 
Man and Land in Latin America (3) i pe 


Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultu 
Middle and South America. Prerequisite: Geog 1 or 2. 


189—90 Readings in Geography (arr.) psu 


Prerequisite: 12 credit hours of geography and permission of i 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 291 


198 Special Topics (3) ie 
“Onsideration of 


geographic aspects of topical and future problems of society 
ay be repeated for cr 


edit provided that the topic differs. Prerequisite: Geog 1 
or 2, 
199 Internship (3) Staff 
Field Work, internship or other «c ontrolled assignment with an agency or organi- 
| on engaged in work in applied geography. Prerequisite: 12 credit hours of 
l Beography Courses and permission of instructor 
| Group 


21 i 
9 Seminar. Climatology (3) 


Viterito 
tic spheric Circulation systems, controls, and distribution. Elements of synop- 

Se c Imatology. including climate modeling > 
Clin ar: Climatic Change (3) ; Viterito 
222 aot history; examination of natural and induced climatic change d 
Analyst ources and the Environment (3) Staf 
„ysis of the Spatial variations and interrelationships of resources and the 

2 DVironm 


Minar: The Population—Food Balance (3) Staff 


“on Problems associated with the dynamics and interaction of population 
wth a à 
224 (Tti and agricultural output 


Exa "nar: Political Geography (3) Staff 
Politi ation of the Political factor in location theory and analysis of the nature of 
225 Se ttical territories, 
tag Transportation and Development (3) Lowe 
230 Semi Portation and Communication in the organization of space. 
€ ; Resource Issues in Development (3) Lewis 
Tesoy Sideration of the differential regional implications of and responses to 
societal. and environmental policy decisions due to regional differences in 
243 Semi al and Physical Parameters 
Evo we * Urban Geography (3) Lowe 
244 Seming® Morphology and internal spatial patterns of cities. 
ntral pj Tan Systems and Development (3) Staff 
Syst place theory and other theories of urban location and the organization of 
250 Re ems of cities, 
tag Development (3) Hart 
regiona ic perspectives on the policy, planning, and programmatic aspects of 
261 Latin development. 


Politic j erican Geopolitica] Trends (3) 
ana economic f 


Marasciulo 
and hum; 
265 Seminar. resources 


China’ d eographic Perspectives on Contemporary China (3) Banister 
giona opment prospects: environmental constraints, population growth, 
287 Tg izatio differences in the context of Chinese c ultural patterns and political 
Mar: Probi : P 
‘ ems in Lati ican Civilization (: Stafí 
290 ame ag Aff 287 Latin American Civilization (3) 
: ame Mt of Demography (3) Boulier 
291 Method, Econ/Soc Stat 290 
ame $ ;. emographic Analysis (3) Boulier 
295 Ree” as Econ/Soc Stat 291 y 
299. ap, May be atr.) Staff 
7300 Thesis repeated for credit 


Staff 
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GEOLOGY 


Professors F.R. Siegel, A.G. Coates, R.C. Lindholm, J.F. Lewis, D.J. Stanley Í 
G.C. Stephens (Chair) 

Adjunct Professors J.W. Pierce, M.A. Buzas, W. Back 

Associate Professorial Lecturers ].F. Sutter, J.H. Kravitz 

Assistant Professors R.P. Tollo, L.E. Osterman Td 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.J. Collier, L.E. Edwards, M.J. Baedecker, G.B. 

Lecturers R.T. Rye, M.K. Brett-Surman 


rtmentall” 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology (depa 
following requirements must be fulfilled d 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts am | 
2. Required introductory course—Geol 1-2. def? 
3. Required courses in related areas—(a) Chem 11—12; (b) Math 30 (for thet 


Td 


Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for the degree of Bachelor of Science); (c) 
(d) BiSc 11 or 12 or Phys 1 (for the Bachelor of Arts) or BiSc 11 or 12 and Phys 
Bachelor of Science) sat 


"i 
n 


4. Required courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 118, 122, 151-52 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 166, 189, 195 for the 
Science degree only. 


For graduation with Special Honors, a student must have an overall grade- 2 a1 
of 3.3 plus the recommendation of the department; must take Geol 199 for 
hours; and must submit an approved honors thesis or project report. 


Minor in geology—18 semester hours selected with approval of the departmen 109 / 
to undergraduates, including 6 hours of introductory geology (Geol 1—2; 5 E b 
courses selected from Geol 111, 122, 151; and two from Geol 124, 125, 128, P gi 
from requirements of the B.A. and B.S. (For students with special interdisciP’ 


ests, substitutions can be arranged.) 


Master of Science in the field of geology—Prerequisite: the degree 
Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology and scores on the 
Examination. of Nb 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School 
Sciences. Course work must include Geol 205, 240, 261, and 272. Candidates 
to pass a Master's Examination. 

Both thesis and nonthesis options are available. Under the thesis option, ^ jidat” 
30 semester hours of course work is required, including Thesis Research; -— x 
pass the Master's Examination before completing their thesis work. Under work T 
option, a minimum of 36 semester hours of course work is required; cours? gj 
include Geol 128, 189, 219, 274, and 295. Two electives must be chosen 
263, 211 or 224, 241 or 243, and 158 or 254 or 266. inim 

A concentration in hydrogeology is available as a nonthesis option. A ]us 
semester hours is required, including Geol 128, 189, 274, 275, 276, and 249, 

(Geol 205 and 272 are not required for this concentration.) The Department pil 
that the program include field hydrogeology, which is not available at the 
should be taken elsewhere. je. 


Master of Science in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree w W 
the Departments of Geology and Chemistry)—Prerequisite: a bachelor's Cong 
major in geology or in chemistry and, ata minimum, introductory courses in ol nu 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School y i 
Sciences, including Chem 111—12; Geol 240, 241 or 243, 249; Chem 213 9 111, 
level chemistry course approved by the advisor; and Geol 299—300. Geol 105, mp? s 
132, 136, 151, and 152 may not be taken for graduate credit. The Master's C0 wo 
Examination must be taken before registration for the second half of the 
129 or another course approved by the advisor must be passed. 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of geobiology— ae 


GEOLOGY 293 
Docto, 
r : 
Under t 9f Philosophy in the field 


e en of geology—Required: the general requirements stated 
eneral p Taduate S. hool of Arts 


; Ta “Xamination ; and Sciences and the satisfactory completion of the 

tructura] geo E In three fields, one of which must be in petrology, stratigraphy, or 
Search : y 

Petrolo fields; geoche 


mistry, hydrogeology, marine geology, mineralogy, paleontology, 
» Stratigraphy, and structural geology 


phy in the field of geochemistry (an interdepartmental degree offered 
-"temistry Departments) Required: the general requirements stated 
Ge eithe; qs of Arts and Sciences, inc luding the satisfactory completion of 
neral Eyam; eT Stat 118 and 119 or Stat 91, and the satisfactory completion of the 

including geochemistry and chemistry 


D Z. ‘mentology 
‘Oct, " 
by the C of Philoso, 


ination in four fields 


1-2 Introd 
and d Physica] Stephens, Tollo, Lindholm, Osterman 
ES Istorica] Geology (3-3) 

ure (3 hours), labor 


e co T am 
Mineral, ^POSition, Structure, and history of the earth Topics include nature of 


0| life, em rocks, physical processes, energy resources, plate tectonics, origin 

Semester. 1. Prerequisite to Geol 2: Geol 1 or 5. Laboratory fee, $25 per 

5 Envi be given for both Geol 1 and 5 (Academic year) 

Siegel, Lewis, Lindholm 

of physical rows laboratory (2 hours). An introduction to the principal features 

atural e ate gy, with emphasis on the relation of people and society to 

ments; population evolution, natural hazards, and mineral re- 

gal, and political aspects. Laboratory fee, $20. Credit will 
Geol 1 and 5 (Fall and spring) 


Ie and Jah. : Lindholm 

Other mine, aboratory; field trips as arranged. Identification of gemstones and 

based o. ;.^» especially crystals. Classification and interpretation of rocks, 
ato; 


Benetic are introduced. Field trips demonstrate rock structures and 
1 lc asso ee ] I I é S x S > 
05 Geologica Clations, Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
Cture an Le in Land-Use Planning (3) Siegel 
affect l aboratory, An analysis of geological hazards and related factors that 


11 Instructor “Use Planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 5, or permission of 
1 Mineral : Aaboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 
Lecture mad Y bids Tollo 
nd |; z ; 1 
ogy, erequig oratory Morphological « rystallography and systematic mineral- 
: Ite: Geo] 1: Chem 11 (may be taken concurrently): or permission of 
ical Mino ratory fee, $22. (Fall) 
asic lighe eralogy (4) 


i Tollo 
117 requisite oe Optical characterization of minerals, thin section analysis 
me ology (2 "eol 111. Laboratory fee, $26 Spring 
Toducti i Lewis 
magmatic proa Silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry of crustal and 
lig 12; Phys Eor —— Volcanic processes and products. Prerequisite: Geol 1, 111, 
trology La equivalent: or permission of instructor (Fall) 
Concurrent re ratory (2) Lewis 
129 hy 111 and 11. Aion In Geol 117 required for geology majors Prerequisite 
t Ural G 12. Laboratory fee, $26 Fall 
Stud of ology (4) Stephens 
twe natural and ¢ 


Stressang .,. . "*Perimental rock deformation and the relationships be- 
abor, "S and strain 


: as recorded by geologic structures. Prerequisite: Geol 1—2 
r ' geologic structures. Prerequisite ol 1-2 
y fee, $10 (Fall) 8 1 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


124 Geologic Map Interpretation (2) 

Interpretation and analysis of geologic maps and cross sections: 
Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 

125 Marine Geology (3) ; 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine * 
topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine elt 
Prerequisite: Geol 1 or permission of instructor (Spring) d 
Geomorphology (3) east? 4 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and evolution of j 
principles of photointerpretation. Prerequisite: Geol 1. Laborat 
(Spring) 

Introduction to Engineering Geology (3) pol 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Scienca ug 
principles and processes and their application to civil and mechani "i 
ing. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent, or permission of instructor 
fee, $20 (Fall and spring) reti 
Dinosaurs: Evolution and Natural History (3) B en 
An introductory course on the natural history of dinosaur? ME 
biology, and ecology, their false portrayal in the press, and how 
them. (Spring and summer) U 
151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3—3) Oster 
Biology, taxonomy, functional morphology, and evolutionary pe 
invertebrate fossil groups, with emphasis on the macroinverteDI@™™ eg 
site: Geol 1-2 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20 
(Academic year) B 


qu 


Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Lo 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged. Gene 
vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleoecology 8? 
(Fall, odd years) 
Principles of Stratigraphy (3) ] 
Fundamentals of stratigraphic principles and practice. Review of h uio 
cepts, section measuring, vertical and lateral lithostratigraphic ons 
magnetic and climatic stratigraphy, biostratigraphic classification: ey 
relation, geochronology, facies, and stratigraphic maps. Prerequis 

2 or permission of instructor. (Fall) "uf. 
Geophysics for Geologists (3) logic v 
Basic geophysics to assist the geologist mapping and solving g b 
Prerequisite: Geol 1—2; Math 31; Phys 1; or permission of instru e^ S 
Field Methods (3) Tollo, Lindho gj 
Weekend field trips. Methods of outcrop analysis, geologic mapP 
interpretation. Students will be responsible for room and board field w 
field camp (one week). Prerequisite: Geol 122. Laboratory fee ( j 
$20. (Spring, odd years) 
Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) t [4 
Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credi 
spring) 


T. 


Third Group 


205 Seminar in Geology (1) 
Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit. 

211 Advanced Mineralogy (3) rook’ 
Crystal chemistry, phase relations, and paragenesis of major ( 
erals. Prerequisite: Geol 111 or permission of the instructor 


years) f 
216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) odio 
Identification, classification, and interpretation of common 261: 
by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 112, : 
sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall, odd years) 


GEOLOGY ass 
2 
19 Petrogenesis I (3) 


The origi Lewis 
117 M of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types Prerequisite Geol 
220 Petrogen, Or permission of instructor Laboratory fee, $22 (Fall 
esis II (3) Lewis 
224 ety fee, $22 Spring) 
tudy v3 Structural Geology (3) Stephens 


uctural analysis and tectonics Prerequisite: Geol 122 


240 piring, Odd years) 
eochemistry (3) 


i Siegel 
c and theories on the abundanc e, relationships, and distribution of the 

ion: Geo 2 various roc k and mineral species. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
instructo 17 or equivalent: Chem 11 12; Math 31; Phys 1 or 3; or permission of 

241 rine r aboratory fee, $15 (Fall) l 

emical c hemistry (3) Siegel 

ion and alta Position and physical properties of sea water, chemical « omposi- 
activity in X rations ot marine sediments, thermodynamics and biochemical 
Geol 2 0 erp Methods of analysis and problems of measuring Prerequisite 
$20 Permission of instructor. Rec ommended: Chem 22. Laboratory fee, 


Siegel 
j the dete n of hidde 
inciples and analyses to the detection of hidden 


? ld | 15 
Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: Geol 240 
Oratory fan c. id tri 
4 Minar ee’ $20 (Spring, odd years) 
Indepe d Geochemistry (2) Staff 
n : 71 : 
254 Ry, i ent topics each semester may be repeated for credit 
“onside? Paleobiology (3 Coates 
Siderat; 1 i 
ord Tation ot modern evolutionary theory with emphasis on the fossil 
255 Uantit i (Fall, even years) 
Gece” Paleoecology (3 Buzas 
aCterics; ) 
inclu NUS of Populations applicable to the fossil record Subject matter 
Tequenc ae concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, life—death, size 
elative abn, Istributions competitive exclusion principle, spatial distributions 
2 uisite. Ge T e and diversity, quantification of community biofacies Prereq- 
5 x ^ Geo 5 e . . ‘ 
d Micropaleo 151-52, Stat 91; or permission of instructor (Fall, odd years 
Biolog ntology (3) Osterman 


logy, biogeography, and biostratigraphy of marine 


258 lequisito. G d phosphatic organic, siliceous, and calcareous microfossils 


Sem ar: T 1-2 or permission of instructor Fall, even years) 
Prep uisit ‘Cropaleontology (3) Osterman 
Ys Site: G 257 E r 
(Fall, odd Geol 257 or permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit 
261 Sedim years) 
Lecture 4 oe (3) Lindholm 
? anc n ' 
alysis an laboratory, field trips as arranged. Princ iples of sedimentology, 
üisite. Geol , terpretation of sedimentary processes and environments Prereq- 
2 (Spring) * Stat 91; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $22 
63 edi 


ironments (3 


y à Lindholm 
EA Se ected de 


Positional environments. Field trips as arranged. Prerequi- 


dvan $1. “aboratory fee (field trips), $20 (Fall, even years) 
Analysi r tratigraphy (3) Edwards 
8, Cyc cw m topics in stratigraphy. Historical bac kground, concept of 
Subs Tlace bi i sedimentation, clastic and carbonate subsurface lithofacies, 
Staphically seh 8taphy, ecological and evolutionary attributes of strati- 
d Magnetic —Á— quantitative methods, isoc hronology, geochronol- 
‘Stratigraphy Prerequisite: Geol 166 or equivalent (Spring, 


Btaphy, st North America (3) Tollo 
Orth A : x Tucture, and tec tonic evolution of selected geologic provinces of 
3 (Spring, even years) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Hydrogeology (3) d 
The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollution 
face water and the hydrologic properties of water-bearing materiale ai! 
Geol 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 11—12; or permission of instructoh 
(field trips), $8. (Spring) 

Geochemistry of Groundwater (3) adit! 
Application of geochemical principles to the interpretation and ull 
groundwater activity in regional systems; carbonate and silicate, 
weathering and redox reactions; isotopes; and contaminated aq "T. 
site: Geol 240, 274 (may be taken concurrently), or permission 
(Fall, odd years) 

) Advanced Groundwater: Modeling (3) j 
Review of basic theory of aquifer systems, analysis of aquifer testing. 9 
cal methods applied to groundwater problems. Prerequisite: Geo 2 
sion of instructor. A knowledge of FORTRAN is desirable. 

Research (arr.) ) 

Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualifi 

advanced training. May be repeated for credit (Fall and sp! 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 

(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) m 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 


May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


general : 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit j 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
and spring) 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors J.C. King, K. Thoenelt, C. Steiner (Chair) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer P. Werres 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer G.A. Koskella 


Lecturer G. Boehncke 2 
's and literatures (de 1 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Germanic language 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts "i 
2. Prerequisite courses—Ger 1—2, 3—4 (Ger 5—6 may be substituted? , 


equivalent s" 
a Required courses in other areas—6 semester hours in one of the followin 

history, music history, philosophy, or history of Germany. 1 "m 
4. Requirements for the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours in 

above the first group, including Ger 179-80; reasonable proficiency ins 

and writing German as determined by the department y 


UT : er E^; 
Special Honors—In addition to the general requirements stated unde 
candidate for special honors in German must submit an acceptable Se 


assigned topic F 
gi 


Minor in German—Required: Ger 9—10, 51-52, and 6 semester hours i 
courses. Prerequisite: Ger 1—2, 3—4 (Ger 5-6 may be substituted), OF 


J 
Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced rg 


who wishes to continue in college the language study begun in high inst” 
placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the exa 


ment is made to the appropriate course. 


TURE 297 
ANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
ERMANIC I VGUAG 


1-2 First-Year German riting, and con- 
tructure of the ( peaking areas. Three hours it 
versation; the culture of German-speakir 
and one in the ] 


Staff 
(3—3) 


serma € S ) i e wr I 1 MN- 
'iting, id « 
ir 
; basic vocabulary, r g 
; age; 
lé languag 


= > "ster 
" e, $35 per semes 
ach week. Laboratory fee D I 
anguage laboratory roa nt (Fall and spring) Staff 
*requisite to Ger 2: Ger 1 or vo further devel 
2 lag ze; turthe 
» e "Year German -— t ture of the German "anguag: and literature 
1 4 Y f the struc on; cuiture an = 
uinued nee m d ng, writing, and conversatio: ' classroom and one in 
m < pular sd Switeerland Three hours in the « 2 ester. Prerequisite 
rme m. a, and Sw eri r —OLC er sem S d N 
aa ure Fy h week. Laboratory fee, $3 c 4: Ger 3 or equivalent 
a age labora ory each v " isite to Ger E a 
lo Ger 3: Q 1 2 or 5, or equivalent. Prerequisite tc 1 Staff 
M E , i 1 ] a 
" : inelt anc t 
(Fall and Sprin : Thoenel " 
£ 8) - ` an (6-6) Ger 5 is 
5-6 Intens; inni ediate Germa ry each week. G 
ens é Intermec e atory ee ben ia 
Bia i dinning —À ind two in the language T iboratory fee, $70 per 
1€ Classroc andt we E: E d 
equivalent t Ger 1~2: Ge 6 is equivalent to Ger 3 alent (Academic yt - 
Semest Pre ad te toG r 6: Ger 1—2 or 5, or equiva Steiner and Staff 
m “ester, erequisite to Ge "n2 : r 
9-10 German lonversation and Composition (3—3 
A third. 


~ year anguage cou 
nicatio 


nd written commu- 
a means of spoken and . sent day 
ai i t > re t 
rse; German as 1 roots to the | 
rica ar 9 or 
1 } m its hist f instructor, G« 
n. German Cultural history fro th permission of inst 
Prerequisite. Ger 3—4 or 6, or equivalent. With (ries ni, year Staff 
" 10 May be taken Concurrently with at. on 3) who are 
M B inning German for Reading Acquisi E with little or red t for 
For Undergraduate and graduate studen La f German. No academic ci 
Intereg ed in acquiring a reading knowledge of 
d 


49 Ge uate Students. (Summer) 


Staff 
s adings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
Primari} ] 


ndergrad 
e minations; u 

1 paring for reading exam 

aduate stuc ents preparing 


11 e: Ger 4, 6, 
No academic « redit for graduate students. Prer« quisit 
ivalent, (Ss n Thoene 
a Introc M ia " A p. dn English (3—3 paradise (Song of 
Ni rigine HT er cata of life: me aga seach. (Parzival). and 
the Nibe ungen), the discovery of mo lern Mag. a : e 
as à value to be realized in life enit aig entury youth — 
t Con a me Cotman thought and civ oe ELA 
i : vie 3 : r 2 aces ^ 
tothe nt Comma idyll ation and social activity. The two 
SY Girman, 


g sus olitics ;ermany 
C erman politics 
ur I i rman culture versu Germar I 
, oethe an Germar cul 
Ing N 


| ) ngs 
Medieval love song 


G í (Academic year 
8 ationa] Socialism and since World War II 
: : lt and Staff 
| | i A i Thoene al £ 
03.4 ia r The. 'S of Ger an Literature—in English (3-3 
Topics for 1¢ 90-91: Ger 103 — 
Man’ 


ture. Faust’s or 

i rn literature 
s A th in Wester! 
The Faust my 
Piness; its religious, 
"5 ang imitations Origin 
PYthology. Faust figure 
Benét, p. v 


aléry. 
polit 


atic OSSI- 
hilos yphical, and aestheti i z 
s MER A ü ss l Germani 
he B ible Faust in classical and soc 
in in the Bibl ra =È Ax ex: 
= à k X Goethe Dostoevsky, f te p 
s in the works « y the, S 1 


rature 
] > ;er 104— Liter 

TI M Camus, and other writers. G« 

omas Mann, Camus. ar 

Ics in Germany Kultur 


two aspects of Germa 
Iterary and 


} t, red 
112 lomag Man 


ain ay A survey 
litics, the two faces PA ce i fem 
and poli ic -- an life. Selected reac 2 Wey 

nd German lif s n >, Kant, 
t y an zal , Kal 

n History a 'alther v. d Vogt Iweide I he 
locuments by Walth r Heine, Nietzsche, 
d St: l, Goethe, Schiller, Marx, 
de Staél, Goe oc! 


Political « 
erick II, Mme 


2mic years) 

r Alternate academic j 

Pa , oir ich Ma nn, Brec ht, and Bóll. (Altern Thocen and Sul 

Lite ative 1 u ies in Germanic the 
rature: : " " | x 

Top Cf n English (3) | ire? Views and perspec tives or 

m l Or 199 m y literature? What is literature ES Western ‘ent ieties. Se 
- us ; i les ness” of lite ature in moder: Veste S BS B- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


lected works and excerpts from Plato, Aristotle, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Schiller, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Camus, Böll, and others 
(Spring, alternate years) 
Four Western Ways of Life—in English (3) (uf 
The human condition and four Western ways of life: French moralis. 
Bildung, Marxism, and existentialism. Selected readings from bt 
Goethe, Schiller, Thomas Mann, Marx, Brecht, Nietzsche, Martin B 
Camus (Fall, alternate years) 
Utopias and Dystopias in German Letters 
and Thought—in English (3) 
The unfolding German intellectual genius, now at a moral peak, now? y 
Selected readings and excerpts from the works of Lessing, Bonavemt 4 
Marx, Nietzsche, Hitler, Thomas Mann, and Hermann Hesse. (Fafi 
years) 

ì France and Germany—in English (3) 
Comparative study of two European ways of life as reflected and p 
literature and philosophy. Relevant excerpts and documents from 
20th century (Spring, alternate years) 

131-32 18th-Century German Life and Letters—in German (3—3) 
Germany as the country of poets and thinkers; Goetheanism or the 
life; its roots in the middle ages, its full development in the 18th ce? D 
modern manifestation in anthroposophy. Relevant readings in pe p 
tion, philosophy, religion, and politics by Wolfram von Eschen H j^ 
Lessing, Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Schleiermacher, Wilhelm vom 
Thomas Mann, and Rudolf Steiner (Alternate academic years 
19th-Century German Literature—in German (3—3) 

Romanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Poetic Realism. Sec 

alry and Sehnsucht, revolution and counterrevolution in thou 
Development of modern nationalism and cosmopolitanism a$ PA ten? 
literature of the period. Reading, lecture, and discussion. 1 
demic years) 

20th-Century German Literature—in German (3—3) "T 
The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expression ; 
Thomas Mann, Hermann Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary à 
of Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, and discussion. (Alternate at) 


motif, 


161-62 Studies in Germanic Languages and Literatures—in English (37 
Topics for 1991—92: Germanic mythology—characters, tales, an the 
as a Cultic device. Introduction to the pre-Christian religion of "d 
peoples and to an interdisciplinary study of mythology. Richard W 
Germanic lore in his opera Siegfried (Academic year) 
179-80 Advanced German Conversation and Composition (3—3) 
A fourth-year language course designed to achieve near-native flue] ( 
ing and writing German. Discussions and compositions on literary 
topics, reading of the German weekly newspaper Die Zeit, W 
selected texts (Gottfried Benn and Thomas Mann), grammatic® jc 
studies. Prerequisite: Ger 9—10 or equivalent. (Alternate ac 
Individualism, Reason, and Tradition 
in Early Modern Europe (3) 
Same as Engl/Fren/Hist/Rel 183 and Art 187. 


GERONTOLOGY —GRADUATE PROGRAM A8 


Professors R.G. Brown (Academic Director), R.A. Kenney 
Adjunct Professor M.H. Morrison d 
s.p. infe! m 


Academic Committee: R.G. Brown, J.C. Heddesheimer, R.A. Kenney; 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary P% 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentrati 
directed by the Committee on Gerontology and drawing upon faculty from 
ments within the University and resource persons in the community: 


HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 299 
The 
from 8erontology 


ORTE rive 
Several Program derives i 


Nha ts theoretical perspectives and substantive knowledge 
disciplines to 


i reactions | - provide a balanced studv of the processes of aging and the 
tepari 8 perso > and responses to the aged and their problems, with the objective of 
Dro B servi n5 for positions that involve the planning development, and evaluation of 
Program of s ng older persons. Each student will work closely with an advisor to design a 
Student will nes appropriate to individu 
Services for t ave field experie 
Berontoi ri Pros] 


al interests and professional objectives. Everv 
nce in an agency involved in the planning and evaluation of 
ective candidates should consult with the director of the 


Id of public policy with a concentration in gerontology 


gree with a B average (or equivalent) from an accredited « ollege 
Tay s, the applicant may be requested to take the Graduate Record 
Perientia] OUS experience in gerontology is not essential; a variety of academic and 


5 Required: he &rounds are acceptable 
n including, geral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
iy Tequire be ester hours of course work. There is no thesis requirement. Core 
Subst 44 May be ni etit dente: Econ 217; PSc 203; Stat 104 or 111, and 183 (Stat 129 or 
stg, ed Or Soc 25 tuted for Stat 183); Gern 201, 205, 290; Soc 254 (PSc 204 may be 
nts are required ©’ 280; Educ 344. The remaining three courses are electives. All 
201 The » "d to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination. 
The Y of Aging (3) Staff 
illness "esses of aging in the various systems of the human body; principal 
205 bi iens In the elderly; theories of the aging process (Fall) 
The “p liti. and Aging (3) Morrison 


aging in our society. Political and governmental 


em : and are influenced by older persons; the impact of 
290 Pr Ographic trends anc 


üClicum ir n 1 retirement patterns on the economic system. (Fall) 
Field a Gerontology (3) Morrison 
lence in an age , rolved ir T: nd evalua rvice 
for the elderly. agency involved in the planning and evaluation of services 

GREEK 
S Classica ^ CUT 


Ofessors z ADMINISTRATION—GRADUATE PROGRAMS : 
(Cho; J. Da T 
ar), L, Ts, P.N, Reeves, P.S Birnbaum, R.G. Shouldice, J. Ott, R.F. Southby 


fess : b Pawls A 
Assoc; or l Lec on, R. Riegelman, M J. Shaffer, W. Greenberg 
Age ciate urer HL. Hirsh : 


Societ p 8SSors T) | 
late s D.L, Infeld, D.L. Zalkind, G.E. Crum, S.R. Eastaugh 


Rod essorj 
Asgi Bers, J. Fal tal Lecturers C.P. McKelvey, D.P. Andrulis, J.C. Wilmot, D.S. Good, J 
ek ) 


essoria] Lec 9 
di the Sch Lecturers Z.F. Acevedo, J. O'Brien 
In 00 
Servi 8 to the d of Government 
ces 3 of Master of 


of and Business Administration for programs of study 
tion, and Doct 


Health Services Administration,* Specialist in Health 
or of Philosophy 


trody ti 
Examination n Health ànd Medical Care (3) Crum 
im ives Concepts of health and disease from physical and philosophical 
Ystem, includ; scription and analyses of various components of the health care 
Spring) ing medica] technology and the health professions. (Fall and 


i Acen 
editeg b 
y the Ac 
CCre : 
diting Commission on Education for Health Services Administration 


300 


203 


206 


207 


212 


215 


N 
N 
— 


223 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Organization and Management of Health Services (3) 

Application of management theory and concepts to health services y 
institutions. Characteristics, functions, and organizational structures | 
systems. (Fall and spring) n 
Quantitative Methods in Health Services Operations (3) pe^ 
Concepts and applications of statistical methods in health services jy tel 
Probabilistic reasoning and statistical methodology. Sampling and ivi) 
Critiques of statistical studies and reporting. Prerequisite: Stat 51 oreg d 
permission of instructor; the statistics course must be passed with a gd j 
better within two years prior to enrolling in HSA 206. (Fall an i 
Health Services Information Applications (3) Za need’ 
Introductory survey of health information systems. Decision-making a d 
lection, analysis, and reporting of data. Principles of managing HSA? 
and development of health services information systems Prerequisite: f 
and knowledge of microcomputer spreadsheet or database sof y 
and spring) 

Health Economics (3) plic ! 
Economics of the health care sector. An economic analysis of pu ns 4 
alternatives in the health industry. Roles of the physician, hospit8^ a 
and other health care markets are examined. Prerequisite: 
equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


Health Finance (3) "m. 


An introductory course designed to provide a balance between th 
practical approaches to the financial management of health care p 
with emphasis on hospital examples. Specific attention is given 10 jj. 
tion, hospital reimbursement, hospital accounting, financial ratio y 
nancial feasibility studies, and strategic marketing. Prerequisite 
equivalent. (Fall and spring) R eve 
Introduction to Health Services Planning (3) de^ 
Survey of community and institutional health systems planning a 
Introduction to policy planning, strategic planning, project planning 3 
and evaluation as they apply to health services. (Fall and spri 
Health Services and the Law (3) vices 
The sources of law and the legal processes affecting the health se to 
Elements of administrative law and agency processes. Introduction migos! 
relationships (e.g., torts, contracts, and insurance) of facilities, P bor 
sonnel, and patients. Personnel administration; legal aspects 0 


trends in health services delivery law. (Fall and spring) 
Health Systems Strategic Planning (3) P 
Application of strategic planning concepts to health services. Stu no 


gic planning process as a series of interrelated analyses and decis! isc 


representative analytic methods used in the most critical stages i 
the relationships among strategic planning, project planning m 
financial planning. (Fall and spring) | 
Policy in Strategic Health Services Planning (3) PI 2 
Effects of legal, political, social, governmental, and economic facto T 


health planning. Emphasis on formulation, analysis, and imp cies 
state, local, and institutional health policies. The role of these poli ing p" 
sions of values that serve as guiding forces in the strategic pl ji 
(Summer) 

Developing National Health Services Policy (3) 3 
Understanding and analyzing the processes by which health serv _ the 
formulated and implemented at the federal level. Focus on Com T 
dency, and the agencies (Spring) ad 
Seminar: Ethics in Health Services Administration (3) . AB 
Managerial implications of ethical issues in health services delivery: igh, 
tive and institutional ethics; professional codes; decisions concen qf 
professionals, dying patients, fertility control, experimentation ry 
nology; resource allocation. (Spring) 


HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 301 


231 Mana 


Ong Bing the Short-Term Hospital (3) 


Dart 
management of the acute care hospital administration, gover 


dical staff Relationships of hospital clinical support, and admin 
*partments 


ethics, Regui Analyses of procedures and systems. Administrative 
. Re p 
Organize quirements of the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Healthcare 
(Fall ey Prerequisite: HSA 203 and Mgt 210, or permission of instructor 
Spring) 
Deli, 
er " > i 
tudy of 3 Mental Health Servic es (3) Andrulis 
© organizations and systems for delive f mental health service 
emphasis oii ) ind system r delivery of mental health services; 


(Summer) Managing and financing treatment and rehabilitation facilities 


Introd : 
uction to Long-Term Care Administration (3 Infeld 
N oy 
erview of the fie 


236 


ld of long-term care and its evolution w ithin the health care 


stitutions "ice Systems, The “continuum” of long-term care services, both in 
Issues involved in the community, funding sources for these services, and policy 
(Fall and ens delivery of services. Site visits to long-term care programs 
237 anagin Spring) 

ganization cons: Term Care Institution (3) , Infeld 
acilities, and in management of nursing homes, personal and residential care 
teatment, Em aa tutions for other populations needing long-term specialty 
a ide range "y ns on personal and professional skills necessary to provide a 
8 ™bulator Renee and quality care in these environments (Summer) 
troduc: ln "y" Services Management (3) Shouldice 
lon of models, fi © organization and management of ambulatory care. Presenta- 
Plannin Bons Inancing mechanisms, institutional affiliations, estimating and 

t 8 tor ambulator 


y Care, and the use of group practice of medicine as part of 
anagement of Caere delivery (Spring and Summer) x 
inciple nd t ealth Maintenance Organizations (3) Shouldice 
^ undamentals of prepaid group practice and health maintenance 
nd other alternative financing/delivery mechanisms Emphasis 
development, and operation of HMOs and CMPs, including discus- 


Odels, fj P a 
8, financial issues, consumers, and providers of care (Fall and 


245 mmer) 
Studies ; 
Admini tes in Health Services Southby, Birnbaum, Infeld 
ms stration (3) 
Sive qualitative ; 


admini : E 
the h nistration and planning, using the case study method. Cases cover 


'alth policy, planning, and management of the health 
252 d Spring) ^**"5 as a capstone course for health services students. 


hs of va Services Systems (3) _ Southby 

Onal Cot organizational patterns, functions, and trends in interna 

255 | the Significa — delivery systems. Em phasis on sources of such differences 
SSues i à systems to the health status of a nation (Spring) 

Infeld 

ature and problems of aging, including demo- 

in "spective yc gical, social, economic, environmental, and politi- 

p arc i Service deliv. status and needs of the older population. Theory and 

257 Mave Fal) - IVery; attitudes and behaviors based on contact with older 

in 
Methods, ^, Health Resources Management (3) 
Spective | niques, and Policies used in 


È rat : 
cisions, fina nation under DRGs, capital investment decisions, buy—lease 
te à ment, and. feasibility studies, cost accounting, multihospital systems 
aching Ogra Strategic financial planning. Financial management of HMOs, 
280 A Tequisite. HSA; nursing homes, hospices, and home health care programs. 
dmini 9A 211. (Fall and spring) 
Systems (3) Crum 


See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 


"" ydlsciplinar 


Y seminar on the né 


Eastaugh 
health resources management. Pro- 
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262 Economics of Health Care (3) pull” 
Same as PubH 211. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences | ig 
263 Health Services Financial Management (3) pul” 
Same as PubH 263. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences p 
264 Health Planning and Marketing (2) pull 
Same as PubH 214. See the School of Medicine and Health Science s 
265 Health Law (3) T 
Same as PubH 265. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciences gj 
267 Health and Society (2) gll 
Same as PubH 205. See the School of Medicine and Health Sciencé*^ y 
268 Case Studies in Administrative Medicine (2 or 3) 
Same as PubH 296. See the School of Medicine and Health Scien, 
270 Research in Health Services Administration (3) j 
Field research. Primarily for advanced students; open to others with | 
instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
271 Field Problem Studies in Health Services Administration (3) 
Work experience guided by a qualified preceptor on selected mt 
planning issues and problems occurring in health services facilities 
and agencies. Primarily for advanced master’s and doctoral stude v. 
other students by arrangement. May be repeated for credit. — ( y 
273- Residency I (3-3-3) NM 
74-75 Twelve-month residency. Work experience guided by a qualified Pj 
periodic written progress reports and a written major report OF 
projects as required. (Fall and spring) 
276— Residency II (3—3—3) [ spo 
77—78 For students who take additional residency experience. (Fal gl } 


285-86 Readings in Health Services Administration (3—3) Sou T, 


Supervised readings in special areas of health services man by 
policy and planning. Primarily for advanced students; open to others 
ment. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

290 Special Topics in Health Services Administration (3) 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching me 
peated for credit. (Fall or spring) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


y 
thods. M" 


Fourth Group 


^ ee NT 
Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered Proved L 
requires. They are open to selected master's students upon petition apP 


Associate Dean. 
G 


310 Seminar: Economics of Health Policy (3) th econ 
Study of major contemporary issues in health policy and healt saat” 
Development and critique of policies designed to deal with € g 
issues. (Spring) 

311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Jes" 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical framework | gg 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions O forst ff 
lic and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives of w 
public and private institutional arrangements to meet the M 
Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status. 

330 Health Services Delivery Policy (3) neve! 
Study of major contemporary issues in health services delivery: à 
and critique of policies designed to deal with those issues. Foc n 
Specialist students; to be taken toward the end of course WOP 
(Fall) 
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398 
Advanced Reading and Rese 
*Imited to doctor 
repeated for credi 


arch (arr Staff 
al candidates preparing for the general examination. May be 


399 » t (Fall and spring) 
mited to doctoral « andidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

HEBREW 
S Classicg x. aap z a — Bow IIS.» 
HISTORY 

Is: M 

Diver. ito — — = 

fessor p essor M.F. Cunliffe 

PF laré: ‘Sachar, R.W. Kenny, P.P. Hill, L.G. DePauw, R. Thornton, L.G. Se hwoerer, 


y n, 9 4 
Profesorja] ci ennedy, jr., W.H. Becker (Chair), L.P. Ribuffo, E. Berkowitz 


““80ciate Profess rs S Shaloff, J. Schlight, M. Bohachevsky-Chomiak, B.F Cooling 
“A, Atkin Mo CJ Herber, W.R. Johnson, R.A Hadley, A.D. Andrews, J.O. Horton, 


Assistant Professoria] I 

Ji Ofes 

mir 
4pa 


*cturer R.M. Hathaway 
. Agnew, R.B Stott, E. Ghareeb (Visiting) 
Bach, Investigator of the First Federal Congress Project C. Bickford 
Mor of Art 
s Jors 
oes | me c general requirements of Columbian College, selecting specific 
Ua tation With either a departmental or college advisor. For the foreign 
quirement, majors must meet the fore 


uistory—The following requirements must be fulfilled 


sign language, rather than 


ake or waive the introductory courses: Hist 39—40, 71—72. Waiver 
by seori Credit ag eene à departmental examination, which is nae the day before 
* 600 on C » waiver may be obtained also by departmental examination, or 
vnt Ex minati :oilege Board Achievement Tests, or by scoring 4 or 5 on Advanced 
Istrib 9ns. Neither waiver nor credit is awarded by CLEP examination 


ed course. ..: : : E 
Hist 99 urses within the major must include (for a total of 27 semester hours) 
(Proseminar): 


9 Seminars, 


two one of w 


100-leye hich must be a research seminar; 
—Hist 19 Courses in each of the following three fields 

39, 140, 1 1, 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 122, 123, 124,125, 127, 131, 132, 
11. United States 142, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 157, 158, 183 


^, 118, 126, 128, 129, 133, 134, 137, 1 38, 167, 168, 169, 170, 


(Ra. 173, 174 

15, Russia, Asin At. 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184, 185, 186, 197 

1, 162, 163 ind Latin America—Hist 107, 108, 116, 119, 120, 135, 145, 146, 
ice’, 164, 


S cour 165, 166, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196 

> Ses numbered 198 and courses in the 700 Series may also satisfy one 
Fo Y of s quirements, Majors: should check with the major advisor on the 

T Shecia) ,, OCh Courses. 

a in history, 
es : T Re lati s 
t Peci gulations. Ir 
the Second = h nors progr 


a history major must meet the general honors require- 
1 addition, the Department requires candidates to apply 


MEETS Mester of th em before the end of the first semester of the junior year. During 
thesi Dur lésearc. Se 1e Junior year, c andidates for the program must receive a grade of A 
Semi “dat minar, taken preferably with the professor who will advise the senior 


admitted to the 
; and complete 
Y if the thesis merits 


program will subsequently enroll in the research 
a senior honors thesis in Hist 192 during their last 
^ the grade of A will Special Honors be recommended 
lstor 
i»: 8 he; Y—Und 
Seni eir i : €rgraduate stu 
* Year. mention t 
“Nitrate i tes d Stude 
* area, 


dents who select a minor in history must ordinarily 
ental advisor no later than the beginning of their 
se a nonspecialized history curriculum, or may 
1t history, medieval history, early modern Europe, 


9 the departm 
nts. may choo: 
Such as ancier 
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modern Europe, the Near East, Russia and East Europe, the United States, Latin Ameri 
the Far East, or in one field, such as economic, social, intellectual, diplomatic; poll 
black, or women's history. In each case the program of courses will be planned ina 

tion with the history advisor. To meet the departmental requirements for & mig 
e at least 15 semester hours in approved courses with à grade 


e from an acit 


Master of Arts in the field of history—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degre 

ited college or university with a major in history, or an equivalent degree; high m d 
standing; and approval of the department. Applicants from other institutions mustP 
scores on the Graduate Record Examination and arrange for four persons, preferably xg $ 
instructors, to send letters or reference forms to the Office of the Graduate School 


student must compl 
above. One 3-semester-hour seminar must be included in the program 


Sciences. The program of study consists of either a minimum of 30 semester hon, 
second- and third-group courses, including Hist 299—300, Thesis Research, and at it 
three other third-group courses, or a minimum of 36 semester hours of second- a! 
group courses, including at least two research seminars (6 semester hours) yt 
readings/research seminars. Exceptions to the minimum for third-group courses "LU 
granted only by the department's Graduate Programs Committee. Hist 201 is req? 
candidates who have not previously had a course in historiography and historical po 
A maximum of 6 semester hours may be in approved courses outside the History p 
ment. To receive graduate credit for second-group courses, master's candidates yy 
arrange for extra work with the instructors. Each student works in two fields of hist 
is required to pass a Comprehensive Examination in each 
? 


and Sciences. yl 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts d 


Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in historic preservati 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
This 36-hour master’s degree program combines courses in United States histon y 
historic preservation. It includes at least 18 hours of U.S. social history, U.S. urban "m 
man-made America, and the seminar sequence in historic preservation. For othe! pi 
distribution requirements, see the departmental graduate advisor. Candidate’ 
program may also be required to pass an examination in measured architectura 

Master of Arts in the field of history with a concentration in public policy—Red geh 
general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This ub” 
program emphasizes the study of history as it relates to the analysis and conduct of Pih 
policy. Hist 213—14 and internship required. Additional course work is to be ch 
advisor's approval 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history—Required: the general requirement ite! 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including the passing of à and” 
examination in two appropriate foreign languages or in one foreign language di 
approved subject (such as statistics or oral history), and the satisfactory complet in? 
General Examination in four fields. Normally, each doctoral candidate will wo. m 
major (or general) field of study and three special fields. One of the special fields P 
taken as a “write-off,” as long as it is not in the area in which the candidate plans P jg 
the dissertation. The major fields include the following: early modern Europe: dt 
Europe, United States, Latin America, modern Near East, modern East Asia, and P^ 
Russia and the Soviet Union. Special fields may vary from the topical (e.8+ us. v 
history, European intellectual history, historic preservation, etc.) to the chronology 


limited fields (e.g., American colonial history, classical and medieval Europe par^ 
Stuart England, etc.). A student may elect one special field outside the History o 

if it is relevant to the program. Students having a special field in historic preserva ho 
be required to pass an examination in measured architectural drawing. In the final 2 

of course work for the General Examination, except in preparation for the “ Met a 
examination, the candidate may enroll only in third-group courses. Any exceptio? | 
the approval of the Graduate Programs Committee. 
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Doctor of Philosop} nisl unsditeniiantia etin ordo tien 
With the Department of Religio: Required: the general requir 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the specifi 
‘hilosophy in the field of hist 
lelds, inc luding two from tl 
and one other) and two fn 
One other fie 


, Historv (offered in cooperation 
y in the fieid of American Religi 


ments of the Doctor oft 


Ove. Lhe Gen 


must cover four 


American social history 


ie Department of History (gener: 


i ym nd 
i story of religion in America anc 
n the Department of Religion (history of religic 
ld in religious histor 
Waiy 
er 


Examinations: M 
Drece, 


n three nes per year, on the di 
Ver xaminations are given three time V 
valve t aiiliiidtii 1 


registration in ti 


5 € es 5 | tl r summe ession 
h ITS t ner § 
t € 
l i and pring semes 


Course Accessibility: All 


n to students without history 
nd-group courses art pe sug 
Course Prerequisites with the ex eption of Hist 13 197, and 1 
First Group 
: Staff 
39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3—3 iuis cum EE 
ist 39 Introduction to the political, social, e« —— - — vC 
history of Europe from about 800 A.D. to 1715. His 
Present (Academic year Ad Gillette 
50 Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (: 
7 Same as AmCv/PSc/U&RP 50 Staff 
hry introduction to American History (3-3) orces of the United States, in 
ist 71: Political, social, economic, and cultural tpa = Hist 72: from 1876 to 
World perspective, from the earliest settlements to 1876 sé 
Present. (Academic year) 
Secong Group 


101 The European Rev 
Comparative 
On theories of re 


7 (3) ennedy 
olutionary Tradition, 1640—1917 (3) etos E dy 
study of the English, French, and Russian revolu - ires 

volution, revolutionary ideology, LEARN E 
tionary legacy inherited by third-world movements (Fa m 
105-5 History and Philosophy of Natural Science (3—3) TONER Sere 
istory of the natural sciences and their implied Comos " I 
empirical discover ies and modes of explanation, SREE Ao 1 ad e a 
Works and methodologies, and philosophical implic vg at 5 Harty te 
ral Philosophy to the rise of modern science. Hist - rt poe 
Physical and biological sciences from the 19th century ( pres cg 
pá , © Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) 


í lest Semiti ranian civili- 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic, and I é 
Zations from t 


1 he Neolithic period to Alexander's conquest. Hadlev 
" Ev" and the Near East, 359 B.C. to 
€ Second Century A.D. (3) . : » Hellenis- 
Survey of Cultural, social, political, and economic vu pr ara to the height of 
tic World and Societies of the Near East from the reign of Phil p 
Oman power and influence in these regions. Hadley 
a Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) (iia M eme 
Neolithic background; Bronze Age—Minoan, Helladic , and} Y (Fall) 
110 955; Classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian conque: fidis 
x m World to 337 A.D. (3) mpire and Latin civilization; 
ehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire ge zv Moi cea 
Cultura]. Social, and political developments in the Greek wo 
Ia Me (Spring) Andrews 
"itin History (33) i ingdoms in 
ist 111: Failure of the old Roman Empire, formation of barbarian king 


i sle t their 
volution to about 1000 A.D.; Byzantium apama EE 
: Medieval European daily life, institutions, and cre 


: Hea n > Ottoman 
to about 1400; the Crusades and the Near East to the rise of the 
(Academic year) 


ments 
Turks. 


116 History of Africa (3) 
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Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from anci 
the present, with emphasis on the rise and demise of Europe 


(Spring) ot 


117 Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the 


25 Women in European History (3) 


ou 


International Politics of Oil (3) Jor 
The history of the international politics of oil, with special attention to e 
ing relationships between major oil companies and governments he 


abroad (Summer) hns’ 
China in the 20th Century: Reform and Revolution (3) poart 
Origins, goals, substance, and significance of political, social, and intel 


upheavals in China from 1900 to the present (Summer) ert! 
The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Sch . 
Study of the economic, political, intellectual, and cultural acceleration W 
ern Europe, beginning in the Italian city-states and spreading to France, 
many, and England, in the 14th through 16th centuries. (Fall) md 


2 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) of 
Religious, political, and social consequences of the theological upheavals 
16th century (Spring) ned! 

23 European Intellectual History I (3) Ken t 


Popular culture; religion and science in the 17th century; the Enlighten? } 
Voltaire, Hume, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Beccaria, Diderot, Condorcet 0 d 
gion, history, nature, society, and politics; the intellectual origins of the 
Revolution. (Fall, even years) pned! 
European Intellectual History II (3) pe ar 
Intellectual responses to the French Revolution; 19th-century histor lys 
proaches to society, religion, economics, biology, ethics, and psychoan? d 
Hegel, Comte, Marx, Darwin, Nietzsche, and Freud; the intellectual 0 Wat | 
Nazism; literary, artistic, and philosophical responses to Wor 


(Spring, odd years) gchwoe™ 


A study of the role of women in the political, social, intellectual, and eco 
life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th century (Spring) nm 
War and Society (3—3) a 
How wars, armed forces, and defense policies have affected British and Anti 
politics and society. Special attention to the relationship of defense an th 
policy, civil-military relations, the development of strategic though’ Jv 
naval and military influence Britain and America have exerted on e 

Hist 128: 1776—1918. Hist 129: 1919— present (Academic year) get 
History of Germany (3-3) "mi 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: From mid-17th e 
Bismarck. Hist 132: From William II to the present (Academic year pul 
Recent U.S. History, 1890—1941 (3) : 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with p 
phasis on the "searching" '20s and New Deal. (Fall) gib 
Contemporary U.S. History Since 1941 (3) P gar 
Political, social, diplomatic, and intellectual developments, with partic 
phasis on the Cold War, “silent” '50s, and disrupted '60s. (Spring) pi) 
History of Soviet Intelligence Services (3) «op dow! 
The role and impact of intelligence and security operations in Soviet rogi 
and foreign policy, from 1917 to the present. The course examines the s 
and problems of Soviet intelligence operations; Tsarist antecedents: the post 
Cheka, and the formative years; operations under Stalin; problems of gc 
Stalin years; and operations in the Brezhnev era. Prerequisite: Hist 14 or 
or 168, or permission of instructor 

136 Europe in the 20th Century (3) "^ 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of the 

the present. (Spring) 


articula i^ 
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137 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Since World War II (3) Thornton 
Survey of U.S. -Soviet global rivalry from World War II to the present; compara- 
tive historical assessment of the changing strategic balance (Spring) 

138 American Foreign Economic Policy in Historical Perspective (3) Becker 
Historical evolution of United States international economic relations, major 
issues of foreign economic policy, political problems in policy-making. Emphasis 

139-49 9n period since 1945. (Spring) 


‘orld History in the 20th Century (3-3) Sachar 
iplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: From the turn of the century 


to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: From the Munich settlement to the 
Present, (Academic year) 


1 History of France I (3) Kennedy 
Old Regime: Louis XIV, demography, peasants, bourgeois, nobles; Church—Prot- 
Sstant-Jewish relations; salons, Enlightenment, and philosophes; literacy and 
education: Robespierre and Revolution; Napoleon (Fall, odd years) 

142 History of France II (3) Kennedy 
" Revolutionary tradition and authoritarianism from the Restoration to De 

Gaulle; the events of 1848, socialism and the class struggle; women, marriage, 

pulation; industrialization and rural France; deChristianization, 


Morals, and po 
Catholic integralism, and worker priests; France’s decline as a world power; its 


14 Intellectual and artistic leadership (Spring, even years) 
5 Ussia to 1801 (3) Atkin 
Urvey of Russian history from the rise of the Kievan confederation in the ninth 


Century to the 


establishment of Imperial Russia as a European great power 
Attention w 


ill be given to the political, socioeconomic, and cultural history of the 


146 sast Slavs, especially the Russians (Fall) Atk 
vussia Since 1801 (3) ai. 
Urvey of Russian and Soviet history from the reign of Alexander I to the post 
talin era, Attention will be given to the ¢ ontending forces of revolution, reform, 

=e Conservatism; diplomatic relations; economic development; and social 
ange, Spri 

148 The French cone Al (3) _ Kennedy 

Social, political, economic, and cultural history of the decade of revolution, 

1789-1799, Attention to its structural consequences in France and in Europe at 
149-50 Be (Summer) -— 

; topean Diplomatic History (3—3 ibas 


p Phasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their statesmen. Issues 
ot war and peace, international crises nationalism, alliances, and tensions His 
49: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: Since 1890. Students who receive credit for Hist 150 


151. 2 cannot receive credit for Hist 157 (Academic year) N 
Istory of England (3-3) Kenny 
To opment of English civilization and its impact on Western culture. Hist 151 
153 p 1689 Hist 152 Since 1689 Academic year) 
" or England (3) Kenny 
0 *pects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, and religious devel- 
Pment of England, 1485—1603 (Fall) 
uart 'ngland (3) Schwoerer 
iad cit Wars, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. Political, religious, socio- 
nomic, and intelle tual developments in England, 1603—1714 (Spring) 


Modern Ireland (3) Kenny 


al and cultural development of Ireland since the Middle Ages and the 
interaction between Ireland and England, with emphasis on the 
the Act of Union of 1801 to the Partition of 1923 : 

iet History from 70 A.D. to 1648 (3) Staff 
‘story of the Jewish people from the destruction of the Temple through the 
binic and medieval period, with emphasis on contacts with Christian and 
munities and cultures (Fall) 


rabi 


uslim com 


308 


161 


162 


163—64 


165 


171-72 


173 


174 


177 


178 


179 
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Sacha! 


20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) ho 
The main currents, with necessary 19th-century background. Students W 
receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hist 150 (Fall) 
Modern Jewish History (3) stale 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century to the present ; 
of Israel; emphasis on European political, economic, and cultural influe 
(Spring) Klar 
Revolution in 20th-Century Latin America (3) A 
Examination of the major social revolutions in modern Latin America, espe% pd 
in Mexico, Bolivia, Cuba, and Nicaragua; their origins, ideology, process, 
outcomes. (Fall) Klarf? 
20th-Century Latin America (3) wit 
A survey of the main societal trends shaping Latin America in this century j 
particular emphasis on such themes as populism, urbanization, reformis dy 
ernization, nationalism, revolution, the military dictatorship, and the 

ment process (Spring) 

History of Latin America (3—3) world: 
Hist 163; Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism in the NeW pres 
1492—1820. Hist 164: A problems approach to Latin America, 1820 to pe 
ent; thematic emphasis on neocolonialism, corporatism, liberalism, caudilli 
modernization, populism, and revolution. (Academic year) Kiar 
Latin America and the Industrializing World, 1850—present (3) tions 
Examination of the political/diplomatic responses of Latin American est 
individually and collectively, to the expanding industrial powers of the states 
hemisphere in the 19th and 20th centuries, particularly to the Unit 

(Fall) Gillet? 
Themes in U.S. Cultural History (3) 

Same as AmCv 167. pepa 
The American Revolution (3) eves! 


The political, intellectual, social, military, and economic impact of = 
surrounding the separation of the United States from the British Empire: 
attention to the influence of non-elite groups. (Fall) 
U.S. Early National History (3) e. 1787 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early republic, 

1828. (Fall) 
U.S. Social History (3—3) ot 
Hist 171: Daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements p 
agrarian era, 1607—1861. Hist 172: The urban- industrial era from 1861 t0 

ent. Same as AmCv 171-72. (Academic year) pon” 


p” 
yi 


Afro-American History (3) E 
Survey of the Afro-American experience, emphasizing the contributions 
Americans to and their impact upon American history. (Fall) pori” 
Special Topics in Afro-American History (3) nali 
Concentration on specific issues central to the Afro-American experien 

sult Schedule of Classes for issues to be addressed. (Spring) porto” 
The Jacksonian Era and the Rise of Mass Politics (3) je 
The period 1828—1860 and its continuing significance to American jio 
emphasis on racial and gender divisions and changes in the legal and 
systems. (Fall, alternate years) pork 
Making and Braking the Welfare State (3) fare PI 


An examination of America's changing approaches to health and we amio 
lems, explaining the origins of modern entitlement programs ane m d 
ways in which these programs have been adapted and reshaped. Topics ; 
welfare reform and health insurance are covered. (Spring) poro 
U.S. Economic History (3) parti 


Survey of American economic history from colonial times to the presen 


lar attention is given to the economics of slavery, the development € uen" 
industrial economy, and the growth of the federal government as an ! 
economic policy. Same as Econ 179. (Fall) 
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181-82 ; 
US. Diplomatic History (3—3) to 
American foreign rel 


ations from the era of the American Revolution. Hist 181: to 
1898. Hist 182 


x 20th century (Academic year 
183 Individualism. Reason, and Tradition in Kennedy 
A rly Modern Europe (3) 
n Interdisciplinary examination of the rise of Western individualism from the 
nce to the American and French Revolutions. Analysis of the tension 
English, Samal and religious and popular traditions. Guest lectures by Art, 
he Early paemani Languages and Literatures, and History faculty. Core course 
: graduat, odern European Studies major but open to other undergraduate and 
(Sprin > Scents as well. Same as Engl/Fren/Ger/Rel 183 and Art 187 
i. r and Reconstruction (3) DePauw 
ought ctr. between the sections developed into violence, how a total war was 
that lived — an soil, and how the experience of war affected the generation 
8 istory of má it (Spring, alternate years) 
Survey ps omen in America (3) d DePauw 
Cultura] o political, economic, social, military, religious, intellectual, and 
affected pee in North America from 1000 A.D. to the present as these have 
AmCy c been affected by the female half of the population. Same as 
: (Spring, alternate years) 
The Area” History (3) Stott 
"aN city from colonial foundations to the present, relating social and 
industria} : >rces to physical form. Special emphasis on transitions from pre- 
9 industrial to metropolitan forms, focusing on implications for pub- 


i ie 
187 His! and historic preservation. Same as AmCv 186. (Fall) 
China ^u. Modern China (3) Johnson 
188 History 2202049, with particular attention to political developments. (Fall) 
Urvey of Ne inese Communism (3) Thornton 
of the Ch; e leadership, ideology, structure, and foreign and domestic policies 
189 2 mese Communist Party from its inception to the present. (Fall) 
Japan's a odern Japan (3) Staff 
Present entury of modernization—from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the 


e : 
(Fall) - Emphasis on historical, political, economic, and cultural factors 


190 Eth : 
n 
am history (3) Wagner, Humphrey 
191-92 Senior Ht 190 
or Honors Thes. /- 
Required Thesis (3—3) Atkin 


pen only to undergraduate honors candidates in history 


: e Near East (3) Staff 

and Islamic backgrounds; rise and decline of the 

; action of European powers in the area; Ottoman breakup into 

blic and other states Fall 

istor > and other states. (Fall) 1 
Y of the Modern Near East (3) Staff 


*ginnin r : : i 
e 8 with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Development of nationalism and of 
m state: 


rialism. Crises am the West on culture and institutions; great-power impe- 
(Spring) ses of Turkish Straits, Suez, Arab-Israeli relations; and other issues 
aditi "on: 

ntollec al Civilizations of China and Japan (3) Johnson 

of China an, Institutional, and social development of the traditional civilizations 
196 The M and Japan, from their origins to 1800. (Fall) 

The Social Transformation of China and Japan (3) Johnson 

mid. ^al, politica], and intellectual transformation of China and Japan from the 
197 ral Hi ety to the present. (Spring) 

S Story and Interview Techniques (3) Staff 


? as AmCy Anth 197 
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198 Special Topics in History (3) 


Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. New 10 


semester 


199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) ^ 
Required of history majors; this course should be taken during the JU? 
Readings and discussions on major trends in history; representative Se "t 
from the classics of historical literature. Students who receive credit for 


(Fall and spring) 


cannot receive credit for Hist 201 


Third Group 


tbe 

Any student who has had the appropriate preparation may, with the consent 4 
instructor, enroll in a third-group course. Enrollment is not restricted to history Ma eil 
graduate students. History majors will satisfy the third-group requirement by taking 
two courses for research or one course for research and one course for a readings P " 


201 History and Historians (3) 


Historiography and historical method for graduate students. Readings 
cussions on major trends in history; selections from classics of histo 
ture. Students who receive credit 


Hist 199 (Spring) 


for Hist 201 cannot receive 


203—4 Seminar: Research or Readings (3—3) 
Offered on demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite: 8 
department. (Academic year) 
205 Readings Seminar: Eastern European History, 1772-1918 (3) 


(Fall) 


206 Readings Seminar: Eastern European History, 1919—1945 (3) 


(Spring) 


209 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3) 
Readings on general topics in the history of the ancient Near East, 
Rome. Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. Students W 
knowledge of the appropriate language(s) may receive research € 


213—14 History in Public Policy (3—3) 


Seminar in the use of historical insights and methods in policy-m 
emphasis on domestic issues. Assessment and use of primary soure 
analysis and the use of historical analogy in policy formulation. 


^J 


21 


Readings/Research Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3) 


Selected topics in the intellectual, social, and cultural history o! 
century Russia and Soviet Union. 

218 Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities (3) : 
An examination of the relationship between the U.S.S.R.'s multinatio 
sition and its domestic political, economic, social, and cultural 


foreign relations. (Fall) 


219 Internship in History and Public Policy (3 or 6) 
Supervised participation in an office or agency concerned with the 
of public policy; terms of the internship are arranged with the D 
History and Public Policy Program. Enrollment restricted to stu! 
History and Public Policy Program. 

220 American Business History (3) : 
The history of American business institutions in manufacturing: 
transportation, and finance. Particular attention will be given to the 
industrialization, with consideration of business institutions in the 
legal, governmental, and social contexts. Same as BAd 293. 

224 Readings/Research Seminar: European Intellectual History (3) 
Cultural history of the French Revolution. Interrelated changes mM 
economic thought, theater, arts, religion, and science from 1789 to 
nuity or discontinuity with pre- and post-revolutionary cultu 

225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) 


Same as AmCv 225. 


(Fall and spring) 


HISTORY 311 


i staff 
: itary a laval History (3) Stal 
228 Readings/Researc h Seminar: Modern Military and Naval " opty ee. 
iscussion read and research in 20th-century European : 
VOS » Teadings, ar Sec Lind 
Military 


Staff 


i Schlight 
h Seminar: Strategy and Policy (s-3) eed. 
: of the historical development of strategy anc 


H : thought to ne r S 20th-ce / strategic hought 
ili ) ational polic y. Hist 231: 20th« ntury g 
: F Be st Systems 3 Wolchik 
ist £ ystems I (3) 
same a PSc 232. Wok hik 
e Communist oys tems II (3 


ame as psc 233. 
237 Rea ings Seminar: S 
"OnCepts and 
the lockade 


34 (: Staff 
oviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1964 (3) DEEIUPME 
Perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the ou r War II, the Cold 
and intervention, through years of isolation, World War II, 


239 p. tO “peaceful coexistence” and detente (Fall and summer) Schwoerer 
239 Readings/Research Seminar: Early Modern 
European History (3) > 14th through 17th centu- 
Topics Selected from Western European history of the 1 rests and curricular 
ries. Readings Or research, depending upon students' interests ar 
needs, E Herber 
- Readings/Research Seminar: Modern European History ( 5 
x Prerequisite. appropriate preparation and consent of instructor Pros 
46 Readings/ "search Seminar: History of Modern 
Russia and 


Soviet Union | 3) 
Selected tor 


Soviet Union 
ICs in the domestic history of modern Russia and So 
(Fall) 

adings Semin 


... Ad 
249 Researc 


i Davison 
ar: Modern Near Eastern History (3) 


y permission of instructor tà Staff 
Seminar: European Diplomatic History (: J ning the foreign policies, 
Search Seminar in indiy idually selected topics ¢ _— a their statesmen in 
actions, and interrelations of the European great powers and ther th an English 
© 19th or 20th century Reading knowledge of one language o 
require (E: É > a 
251 adi (Fall) > = " Kenny, Schwoerer 
ing: Research Seminar: English People 
and Institutions (3) ic history of 
Selected ine 1 : tellectual, and econom 
E ^ed topics in the political, social. inte 


"DBland. Fo, 


f US upon one time 
33.54 S l and s 
253-54 


period and special area of interest 


pring) aikani 
Readings Saians. History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) ein — 
Seminar designed to develop analytic and historiographic skills a ae 
eto 1949; spring: Korean War to the present (Alternate ac: 
255. ., Years) 
Re 


: Thornton 
:S.-Soviet Strategic 
ince World War II (3-3 = € 
i lop a conceptual framework for understanding conte 
Orary (s 6 * 
258 present, Hist 255 is prerequisite to Hist 256. (Academic year) PERE, 
y of the Soviet Union (3) 
259-60 Same as PSc 258. 


S uh Seminar. Problems in 

Deve) Viet Chinese Relations (3—3) 

uisit pment of scholarly skills through pre 
“ite: Hist 254 op 255 or pe 


Thornton 


é aq- 
paration of a research paper. Prere 2 
A % c years 

rmission of instructor (Alternate academi é 
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261—62 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Modern 


271-7 


Latin America (3—3) 
Admission by permission of the instructor. gibu 


267 Readings/Research Seminar: American Social 


Thought Since World War II (3) phe 
Consideration of C. Wright Mills, Daniel Bell, Abraham Maslow, eto 
Lasch, Paul Goodman, Martin Luther King, Jr., Barbara Ehrenreich, 

major social critics (Fall) 


2 U.S. Social History (3—3) E 


Hist 271: Readings seminar on American daily life, institutions, and = 
and artistic achievements. Hist 272: Research seminar. Hist 271 is prered 


Hist 272. 


jsitt" 


275—76 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Political 


and Colonial History (3—3) 

Research or readings, depending on students' interest and curricular ^g 
Topics on various aspects of the colonial period or political aspects 
periods. Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


277—78 Historic Preservation: Principals and Methods (3—3) 


Same as AmCv/U&RP 277—78. 


Readings or research, depending on students’ interests and curri 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer) 


yi 
279 Readings/Research Seminar: American History (3) ular m 
c 


281—82 Readings/Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) "4 
lar n 


Research or readings, depending on students' interest and curricu 
281: 1776—1890; Hist 282: 1890—1950. (Academic year) 


283—84 Readings/Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3—3) m" 4 


295-96 Readings Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3—3) 
297 Special Topics Seminar (3) 


291 Readings/Research Seminar: 20th-Century History (3) 


Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 100-level American history courses. d 
readings, depending on students’ interests and curricular needs: pe! 


285 Readings Seminar: Military and Women's History (3) 


Admission by permission of instructor (Fall, alternate years) pe? 


286 Research Seminar: Military and Women's History (3) » 


Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring, alternate years) 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 


Same as IAff 287. si 


289 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) 


san of 1 
Selected topics in modern Japanese history from the Meiji Restoration ^ gif 
the present. Research or readings depending on students' interests an 
needs. (Spring) 


& 


Research or readings on selected topics. (Fall) 
292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab World (3) 

Research seminar. (Spring) ps 
293 Research Seminar: Modern East Asian History (3) m 


Readings, discussion, and research in selected political, economic; 
tural, and international developments in the 19th and 20th centuries o” 
countries from the Balkans, through Turkey and the Arab coun 


(Spring) p»j 


y 


294 Research Seminar: The Modern Near East (3) to 


Mf 
Open to doctoral and master's candidates and qualified undergradusl gii 
repeated for credit. Offered whenever five or more students Can 
298 Dumbarton Oaks Courses (arr.) ae 
Courses offered each year by scholars in residence at Dumbarton o: y 
qualified graduate and undergraduate students with permission ded 
chairman. Topics will be announced. May be repeated for cr 
topic differs. 


edit P 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 
299_ | 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) = 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Grou 
Preregyic; 
, lérequis : J - ; nt of tructor. Fourth-group 
histone isito to all fourth-group history courses: consent of ins ck 


ied "PP are t lents, | à gree c2 ates may be 
admitted ses are primarily for do toral students, but master's degree candida 


18th Zn Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance and 
y Studies Institute policies 
eligibi T Institution is repre 
Student ^ apply for fe 
. 8S Wishi 
advisor shing to re 


ire set by a central committee on which each 
sented. Doctoral students enrolled in the Institute seminar are 
llowship aid. Folger Institute Seminars are numbered 301—14 
Sister for these courses should consult the History Department 


i i Staff 
Seminars (3 each a 


nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
a > topic differs En 
'adings in Modern European History (3) Sta 


Tom the French Revolution to the period following World War I (Spring) 
Li Parm Reading and Research arr Staff 
inited to Students prepar ng for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 


ated for credit 


Fall and spring 
Research (arr 


399 Di 


Staff 
phy candidates. May be repeated for credit Fall 


:  Nbian & b E i 

S. asser (D olars Program Committee : : 

Lehman Ry vector), A Altman, M.D.M. Brewer, N.C Garner, D.R. Grier, J.R. Henig, D.R 
: acker, H Veingartner, J.E. Ziolkowski 

e C, 1 

Olumbian Scholars Prog 


j he se 
ses listed h ram is part of the University Honors Program. The set of 
designa v * low is the first offering in 1 planned array of courses available to students 


71 7 10lars 
772 Ho , 
— Western Society and Civilization (3—3) Staff 
Chri. 1: Basic ideas of Western thought from early Greek, Roman, Judaic, and 
‘stian traditions; representative readings in drama, epic, historical writings, 
ratory I 


ls creation stories, 


i scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual auto- 
i aPhy Honr 2: An examination in historical context of central texts from the 
iddle S, the Renaissance, and the E nlightenment: Aquinas, Dante, Machi 
etli, Erasmus 


)e given for both Honr 71 and Hmn 1 or Honr 
2.) (Academic vear 


ID LEISURE STUDIES _ 


Jeg Sors » ani. acl 

Adanet E Breen, D.E Hawkins, J.E Snodgrass (Chair), D.C. Paup 

djun SSQ dots CJ Troester, jr., R. Anzola-Bentancourt, D.L Edgell, S. Wahab 

Assist ciate Professor D. Frec htling 

Instruc po sors H. Nashman, P A. Sullivan (Visiting), D.L. Gebhardt 

Adjun ct Ing v- Rac h, S.E. Spivack (Visiting) 1 
S.A, Schujg ors G.V, Swengros, B.] Westerman, R.L. Jarvis, R.L. Harrison, S.D. Cook, 
See thes ABs K. Vece hione, C.W Warner 

tn Peres of po of Education and Human Development for programs of study leading to 

In ex Cise ; elor of S ience in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (with specializa- 


Sport sc lence) and Master of Arts in Education and Human Develop- 
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ment (with specialization in exercise science, tourism administration, and individu? 


programs in human kinetics and leisure studies) satan of 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in any of the activities 
Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, and the student assumes fu 
sibility therefor. 


EXERCISE AND SPORT ACTIVITIES 


First Group 


With the exception of students pursuing undergraduate degrees in the School offi 
tion and Human Development, credit for exercise and sport activities cour 
recognized for the baccalaureate. Some exercise and sport activities courses my us 
peated for credit by those students who are eligible to receive credit for such 00 


es 


10 Beginning Badminton (1) 

20 Beginning/Intermediate Golf (1) 

21 Foil Fencing (1) 

22 Basketball (1) 

24 Volleyball (1) 

26 Karate (1) 

27 Tennis (1) 

29 Yoga (1) 

30 Fitness (1) 

32 Beginning Swimming (1) 

33 Lifeguard/Lifeguard Instructor (1) 

34 Intermediate Swimming (1) 

37 Soccer (1) 

38 Racquetball (1) 

42 Aerobics (1) 

43 Tai Chi (1) 

45 Experimental Activities (1) pedi 
Topic and amount of laboratory fee (if charged) announced in Sc 
Classes. May be repeated for credit. 

50 CPR and First Aid (2) id Td 
Training for certification in cardiopulmonary resuscitation and first@™ 
tory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes 4 

54 Intermediate/Advanced Tennis (1 or 2) k 
Development of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competitive 
lifetime sport 

55 Water Safety Instructor Certification (2) 

56 Scuba Diving (2) 

Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. 

59 Team Sports (2) 

60 Racket Sports (2) 

61 Aquatic Leadership (2) 

62 Conditioning/Weight Training (2) 

65 Skiing (2) : 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. (spring sj 

68 Sport Clinics and Workshops (1 to 3) aoi 
Special intensiye study and skill development. There may be à labor 
amount announced in Schedule of Classes 


ARR RR RR R RR E 


€ 


"m. 
E 


*9eev 2S. 
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Second Group 


101 Experimental Course (3) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. 
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Snodgrass 
103 Professional Foundations of 


uman Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3 aate SA 
Nature scope, and scientific basis of human kinetics a 
tion to professional « ompetencies 
Fitness Progra 


Paup 
ms: Testing and Prescription (3) th, flexibility, and ideal bod: 
s rength e L 1 < 

Evaluation of aerobi ipacity, muscular streng ? on 

: eG Capaci z (Fall) 

se grar | 
Weight; development of prescribed exercise programs 
110 Fj 


Itness Programs: 
DCepts and 


Programs, 
ls 


i Sullivan 
Supervision and Leadership (3) éd mE 
3 jervision anc anager 
techniques of the suy 


(Spring) 
Ports Educatio 


j (: Paup 
n Technique and Analysis: Racket Sports xin piden... 
asic concepts in skill development, analysis, ge pom i 
è 2 £ : 
adminton, racketball, squash, and tennis à 
112 Sy, 


orts Education ^ 


Lm Sports o 


i Sullivan 
Technique and Analysis: 
r Aquatics (3) 


A ports or aquatics 
Schniques of teaching, coaching, and management of team sports ] 
Matha i Staff 
122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) bes tlidtid ciiin 
^nceptua] approach to curriculum design and — - A: Lena 
Organization. methodology, selection and use of materials, 
129 asic health knowledge (Spring) ‘te 
Introduction to Motor Learning (3) Mus Ame, 
OnCepts of skill learning applied to teaching, coaching, « 
Skills (Fe . | 
i x i ; ‘itness (3) Snodgrass 
130 Introduction to Motor Development and Life-Span dem = mA 
Study ot the evolvement and refinement of fundamenta 
throughout the life span (Fall) ak 
pum pomo ] sports; skills in assessing 
The nutrition needs for re reational exercise and spor -— rta 
Utrition needs; development of individual nutrition pepas ande e, 
activity-specific: and identification and correction of nutrit I 
Ing sports Perf S xd Pall) | a 
© pertormance (Fal * a i 
138 Organization and Management of Sport and Exercise — VAR = 
139 Introduction to concepts of management related to sport a — 
sa a a verme actions, coaching methods, 
Study of Coach/athlete behavioral patterns and interac tio S, M 
140 e interdisciplinary principles applicable to coaching | Mass 
Exercise and Sport Psychology (3) "ur iiss edith haa its 
Study of Psychological aspects of sport participants, a "a i m pe. 
vow inclu ing personality, motivation, performance level, ac 
avi J 


ini oV. neasurement 
strategies; social factors, training events, and mee 


ks oes de Nashman 
Orking, tress, and Human Values (3) 
cognition 


syndrome. A 
Prevention, and control of stress and the burnout syn 
humani. ic i 


5socié ri various 
‘nquiry into values, attitudes, and stressors — with va 
146 uolessions, mission by permission of instructor. (Fa biia 
Th "nagement, Burnout, and Human Potential (3) 
e nat 


indrome. Stu- 
Te, Prevention, and control of the stress and burnout synd 
dents wij)’ | 


7 i orates 
esign an overall stress management — in presan 
s vement of life goals and human potential in a stress-effic 
150 Iņ mission by Permission of instructor. (Spring) 
uction to H 


Gebhardt 
uman Anatomy (3) | : Miis. 
me matic Study of the structure of the human body, with emphasis on j 
151 at and neuromuscular mechanisms (Fall) "us 
Analysis 


ic si tomy, and 
boss of human movement, including mechanical pes beue y 
1 *siology. Prerequisite: an approved course in anatomy Sp 


152 


158 


159 


161-62 


171 


173 


175 


184 


Third Group s 
201 Experimental Course (3) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes sj 
202 Motor Learning and Performance (3) pe 
Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theories, conce 
models of learning applied to teaching and coaching. (Fall) nod 
230 Motor Development and Life-Span Fitness (3) incl 
Analysis of motor development and fitness throughout the life span 
practice in techniques of crítical observation. (Spring) p 
255 Fitness Evaluation and Exercise Prescription (3) m 


vention of sports-related injuries. Prerequisite: HmKn 150. S 
257 Principles and Concepts of a 
Employee Health/Fitness Programs (3) heU S p» " 
General overview of the employee health/fitness movement in the Y= 
11 be analyy gg 


5 Sports Medicine (3) 
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Physiology of Exercise (3) ; m 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise G) 
functions. Prerequisite: HmKn 150 or permission of instructor. eto! 


Safety: Prevention and Care of Sports Injuries (3) od perso” 
Safety education, liability, prevention and care of sports injuries; relat 

nel, facilities, and equipment. erm 
Athletic Training and Rehabilitation (3) wes wpe 
The course is designed to provide lectures and lab sessions dealing wi ti 
and lower extremities for injury evaluation techniques, the use of pi 
modalities, and rehabilitation techniques. Prerequisite: HmKn 158. pash” 
Practicum (3—3) Paup: k | 
For departmental majors only. Practical experience in related disciplines. 
repeated for credit. (Academic year) odg 
Senior Seminar (3) S tjo 


Study of current literature with implications for human kinetics specialize 
use of library resources and retrieval systems; evaluation of professi 

tencies. Prerequisite: HmKn 103 or permission of instructor. sul 
International Experiences (1 to 6) spe 
For departmental majors only. Travel to a foreign country for study of â 
topic. sul 
Independent Study (1 to 3) ye s 
For departmental majors only. Individually designed model for intensi™ jy 
in an area of special interest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency ted $ 
pendent work and permission of advisor and instructor. May be I 

credit. pash” | 
Field Experiences/Internship (3 to 9) Paupr -gvi 
Prerequisite: HmKn 161—62 or equivalent. Admission by pe 
(Fall and spring) 

Workshop (1 to 3) credit ™ 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
permission of advisor. 


rmission of 


Methods and techniques for providing individualized exercise 8D 
scriptions based on measurement and evaluation of physical fitness ; 
related variables. Prerequisite: HmKn 152 or permission of instruc 
(Spring) 


d 
an É " . p n, a 
Theory, practice, and research in diagnostic treatment, rehabilitatio 


countries. Public and private health policy implications wi 
gether with national economic and political trends relating to 
uation of model programs, procedures, and current practice. 
Exercise, Stress, and Cardiac Rehabilitation (3) 

Applied physiology of exercise and psychological stress in re 
artery disease and myocardial infarction; the principles and prae 


the subit 


lation t0 
tice of 
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i € zery) 
tation of patients recovering from a coron ary event (heart attack or heart surgery) 
i 52 > $- 
y exercise therapy and risk-factor reduction. Prerequisite: HmKn 152 or permi 
sion of instructor Fall) 


vanced Workshop (1 to 3) 
Opic to be 
ems; deve 

credit w 


Staff 
asses. Contemporary issues and prob- 
anced professional competencies. May be repeated for 


announced in Schedule of Cl 
lopment of ady 


2 ith permission of advisor (Fall and spring) 
p. i y BTE Staff 
: international Experiences (1 to 6) 1 
Or master’s 


degree candidates enrolled in the department. May be repeated fo 
Credit with approval of advisor 


283 i acticum ( 


3 to 6 Breen and Staff 
Or master’s degree candidates enrolled in the department. Fieldwork, — 
nip, and/or instruc tional practice, including conference and or seminar ay 
Fepeated once for credit with permission of advisor (Fall, spring, anc 
Summer) : 
emi Sta 
vanced Seminar (1 to 3) 
Pic to be 


ule of Classes. May be repeated for credit with 
(Fall and spring) 


Breen and Staff 
3 ) 6) 
T master’s de 


' be repeated fo 
Bree candidates enrolled in the department. May be re peated for 
Pproval of advisor 


Vang Topical Studies (3) Breen and Staff 
Or master’s egree candidates enrolled in the department. Independent research 
ê ; : 2 ^05 
pe Study Pertinent to the needs of the student. Prerequisite: Educ 295 or 
oT "Mission of instructor (Fall and spring) - 
hesis arch (6) Staff 
TR 
AVEL AND TOURISM 
Secong Group 
1 : 2d 
r PXPerimental Course (3) Staff 
Opi B (; l 
104 | Pics ànnoun, ed in the Schedule of Classes. 


4 Spivack 
, Travel and Tourism (3) " 
Urvey of the tr; 


nd avel and tourism industry with emphasis on marketing tourism 
d trave], Tesearch and development of tourist destinations, and the ec onomic 
" tien’! imp. i 2 ] jer) 
ra i Impact of tourism (Fall, spring, and summ 
à; Pratticum (3-3) aA Hawkins, Rach 
` i , C A > 
ye Sap eXperience in travel and tourism related disciplines. (Academic 
143 m and summer) = 
Ccommodations and the Hospitality Industry (3) _Rach 
markay, view of the basic principles involved in the management, — 
tions (08, and financing of hotels, restaurants, and other tourist accommoda- 
144 T ante. and services. (Spring) 3 - 
i actio ivities (3) Spivac 
asic Princi ns and Activities (3) 


attracti ciples of planning, developing, and managing natural and man-made 
ons, Natio; : Hate 
resorts, the nal, state, 


and local park systems, as well as private — 
ation act “es Parks, and other tourist attractions are examined Mr am " - 
es popular among tourists are examined in view of their personal, 

» Social, and environmental impacts. (Spring) 


| : | pes, Staff 
an prism Advertising, Public Relations, | 
d Sales Techniques (3) 


economi 
145 Travel c 


thet and applies basic advertising, public relations, and sales — e 
Case tud and tourism field. Includes study of effective techniques and selec 
146 To ‘es and current practices. (Spring) d 
Socioeco aracteristics and Behavior (3) s 
f tourj nomic, emographic, and psychological characteristics of various types 

" Populations. Empha 


sis on tourist behavior in planning, developing, 
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n lU 
and marketing tourism programs and services. Cultural differences as they i 


ence travel. (Fall) su 
7 Travel and Tourism Transportation Systems (3) "t 
Overview of the various transportation modes. Planning, financial, opera. 


N 


193 


marketing, and evaluation aspects of the different systems of trans p 
Limited emphasis on the development of travel distribution systems to SUP 


specific transportation modes. (Fall) sif 
International Experiences (1 to 12) vos p 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. (Fall, spring 
summer) si 
Independent Study (1 to 6) 


Individually designed model for intensive study in an area of special ine. 
Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for independent work and permis? g) 


advisor and instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall, spring, and $ p 
Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) 

Same as Educ 178. (Spring and summer) te! 
Workshop (1 to 6) 


"m 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit , 
permission of advisor. (Fall, spring, and summer) ste! 
Domestic and International Tourism Destinations (3) rel | 
Physical and cultural geography of major tourist destinations. Guest-ho9 ^ | 
tionships; information systems. (Spring) 


Third Group 


201 Experimental Course (3) 


eu 


me 
Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. (Fall, spring, and su g 


230 Organization and Management of Airlines (3) n 


249 


250 


260 


26 


hatt 


262 


26: 


c 


Overview of domestic and international passenger air transportation SY iy 
Analysis of planning, financing, operating, marketing, and evaluating 
transportation systems. Legal and regulatory aspects of airline operation ic i 
tion is devoted to development of infrastructure and related support $ê 
(Summer) 


ip 
Economic, Sociocultural, and Environmental Hawk 4 
Aspects of Tourism (3) pec d 
Impact of tourism on economic development and cultural values; T. 
emphasis on psychosocial, physical, and community impacts. (Fa 


summer) gw! 


Administration of Travel and Tourism Services (3) ie" 
Organization and management concepts, theories, and issues, stressing apP nd 
tion of theory through analysis of short case examples drawn from the 
range of the travel and tourism industry. (Fall and summer) poo? 
Tourism Development (3) appl 
Relationship of economic theory and principles to tourism development 
cations of financial analysis techniques to the travel and tourism field. 
Planning for Tourism (3) Anzola-Betancourt "m 
Integrated planning for travel and tourism organizations; financial an phy 
development for comprehensive tourism projects; consideration of en 
cepts, approaches, and models. (Spring and summer) gar? 
Tourism Policy Analysis (3) uf 
Understanding components of tourism policy, development of tools for ie T. 
policy analysis, and description of tourism organizations in the governme 


private sector. (Spring and summer) pui 
Tourism Marketing (3) Rach, net, 
Concepts and techniques employed in marketing travel industry produt riy 


services, including its public- and private-sector components. Assessme? th 
tourism product, development of the marketing strategy, preparati ' 
marketing plan, and analysis of specific promotional programs. e f 
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27 ue 4 ` 
0 Travel and Tourism Research (3) Spivack, Cook 

I 
nalysis of 


of trave 
280 Adv 


general research methods and tools and their application to the study 
and tourism (Spring and summer) 
dvanced Workshop (1 to 6) Staff 
orkshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problems; development 
of advanced professional competencies. May be repeated for credit with permis- 
„ Ston of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
ternational Experiences (1 to 12) Staff 
or master's degree candidates enrolled in the department. Travel to a foreign 
Country for study of a specific topic. May be repeated for credit with approval of 
283 pe (Fall, spring, and summer) i 
, ^cüicum (3 to 6) Hawkins and Staff 
For master's degree candidates enrolled in the department. Fieldwork, intern 


Ship. ; ‘ n 

hip, and/or instructional practice, including conference and/or seminar May 

?? repeated once for credit with permission of advisor (Fall, spring, and 
290 Summer) 

\dvanced Seminar (1 to 3) Staff 


o WA 
r master's degree candidates enrolled in the department. May be repeated for 


293 M with approval of advisor (Fall, spring, and summer) 
, -ependent Study (1 to 6) Staff 
DR master’s degree candidates enrolled in the department. May be repeated for 
296 Credit with approval of advisor. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
ystems Analysis of Tourism Services (3) Rach 
Mantitative analysis, resource identification, design tec hniques, and other sys- 
297 ems approaches applied to travel and tourism services (Fall and summer) 
“vanced Topical Studies (3) Staff 


: Or master's de 
and study pe 
70 or pe 


gree candidates enrolled in the department. Independent research 

rtinent to the needs of the student. Prerequisite: Educ 295 and T&T 

) rmission of instructor. (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Indy search (1 to 6) Staff 

with : ual research under guidance of a staff member May be repeated for credit 

instr approval of advisor. Prerequisite: Educ 295 and T&T 270 or permission of 
uctor. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


H 


UMA 

N RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
Be 
1 Human Services. 


HU 
i N SERVICES 

Ofesso, Vas I 2 

Cha; S CE. Vontress, L. Winkler, D. Linkowski, E.W. Kelly, Jr., J.C. Heddesheimer 


no. Dew (Research), C.H. Hoare 
net a, leSsors G.E. Schou, N.E. Chalofsky, N.M. Dixon 
Assista »Sociate Professors E.J. Berne, G.P. Kearsley 
dunet Ofessors E. Fabian (Visiting), D.R. Schwandt (Visiting) 
Instr, Ssistant Professor D.W. Miller 
Stor T. Martin 
ee 


Sı 
the de aa School of E 
Bdy 8S of Bache 
Cation and Hu le 


ducation and Human Development for programs of study leading to 
lor of Arts in Education and Human Development, Master of Arts in 
uman Development, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education. 


COUNSELING 
1 s 
" Supervised Ex 


: leldwork, 
Instructor. 


perience in Counseling (3 to 6) Staff 
internship, and instructional practice. Admission by permission of 
(Fall and spring) 


320 


162 


163 


193—94 


259 


261 


263 


264 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Heddesheimer, Kelly; Wi 


Foundations of Counseling (3) 4,08 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical backgroune s 
nization, services, emerging trends, and issues (Fall, spring, and “iat 
Personal and Social Adjustment (3 m 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, df! 

working with children and adolescents (Spring) s 


Research and Independent Study (arr.) 

Individual research under guidance of a staff member 
Special Workshop in Counseling (arr.) cred! 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated Áo 


(Academic yeni) 


Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Kel 

, I , 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical backgr 
nization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fall and spring) si 


Small-Group Self-Awareness Workshop (0) 

For graduate students in counseling only. Laboratory fee, $110. 
Counseling Interview Skills (3) d 
Acquisition of counseling skills common to all theories through lecture gl 
strations by faculty, role playing, and videotaping. Prerequisite OF con. it 
registration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission of instruc 
quired for others. (Fall, spring, and summer) wink? 
Personal and Social Adjustment (3) d 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, 8D 
working with children and adolescents. (Spring) yont“ 
Career Development and Information (3) to 

A consideration of theory, practice, and the body of information related p 
counseling, choice, and development over the life span. Prerequisite othe 
(for counseling majors); permission of instructor is require or 
(Fall) wink 
Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) gett 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Devel st w 
systematic case study. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: (p 
counseling majors); permission of instructor is required for others: ol 
Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Von nd om 
An introduction to basic counseling and psychotherapeutic theories vost 
ated techniques. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for © it 
majors); permission of instructor is required for others. (Fall an 
Group Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Kelly, Linkowsh poig 
Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups: "e 
and practice in group counseling. Prerequisite or concurrent registra ob 
251 (for counseling majors); permission of instructor is require 


(Spring and summer) v 


Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) na ciii 

A consideration of procedures for, and impediments to, counseling 5 

different clients. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for d 

majors); permission of instructor is required for others. (Spring an A 

Counseling and Religion (3) li 
edhe i inb iy 

An examination of the theoretical and practical intersection of counto 


chotherapy, and mental health considerations with religion an 

Concepts and methods for the clinically effective and ethically m A 

integration of religion and spirituality into counseling. Prerequisite struct 

rent registration: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors); permission 0 

required for others. (Spring) : 

Foundations of Employee Assistance Programs (3) le 
nu 


History, legislation, and foundations of practice of counseling in e 
tance programs. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for 
majors); permission of instructor is required for others. 


269 © sali à 
Counseling Substance Abusers 
Indiv 


idual, grou; 


Ji 


family, and self-help counseling a 

Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Cns! 251 (for 

271 "A instruc tor is required for others 

amily Counseling ) 

The family as a system: how it affects the client 
idactic Presentations, role playing, and work 
‘requisite or con. irrent registration: Cnsl 251 (for 

272 Sion of instruc tor is required for others Spring 

Human Sexuality for C 3) 

ality for Counselors 
b © Purpose of this course is to increase the aware 
d ony as it relates to counseling in conte 
“trent registration: ( nsl 251 (for counseling ma 


or 2013; 
274¢ 15 required for others 


Unseling Older Persons 
pecial consideratic ons 
and Tole ch 


(Fall 


and counseling emphases ir 


tion: anges that occur for older persons. Prereq: 
: Cnsl 251 (for counseling majors permission of ir 
Others : 
276 Fou di . (Summer 
Row, ations of Rehabilitation (3) 
: ey of history, illosophy, legislation, roles, and 


leld 
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Staff 
pplied to substance abusers 


counseling majors); permis 


Winkler 


ie client affects it 
+} 


with simulated families 


ounseling majors}; permis 


Winkler 


ness and understanding of 
al ociety. Prerequisite or 
ors); permission of instruc 


Linkowski 
regard to the life transitions 


lisite or concurrent registra 
istructor is required for 


Fabian, Linkowski 


services. Visits to selected 


278 Pea 9. _ (Fall 
pan social Aspects of Disabilities (3 Linkowski 
280 Job De ie disabilities and concept of normalization Fal 
Job dn 9pment and Placement (3 Fabiar 
281 Medic J Apment and modification: placement of disabled perso (Spring 
Chro al Aspects of Disabilities ian, Linkowski 
: vox and traumatic dis ders with rehabilitati ation Spring 
Part of aa in Counseling (1 Stafi 
3 7 two-semester linical experience for degree 1 counseling 
Gna} 26 ite Cnsl 253, 255, 257, ar erequisite or rent registration 
Internshi, Conc urrent registration: Cnsl 285 (Fall, spring, and summer 
Part of ; : - Counseling I (2) Staff 
` JOncurre Wo-semester Clinical experience for degree candidates in counseling 
286 Internshi. legistration Cnsl 284 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
art of . ip in Counseling II (3 Staff 
: two-semester clinical experience for degree candidates in « ounseling 
293_94 requisite Cnsl 285 (Fall sueind ind fares | 
I ind Indesendont Ge ra ay Serie Stafí 
Individua . "hdependent Study (1 to 3 Staf 
298. 4. SIrangeg „o earch under guid 
"8-9g Bed with àn instructor (Academic year) 
(Academi 
352 “ed Research (3—3) 
inciplen on - Administration of Counseling Services (3 
ae. Admission Nd procedures for designing and implementing counseling services 
358 sion b 


Y permission of instructor 


(Spring 


ice 
1 Bree candidates wt 
Y permiss 
tora] Inter 


10Se area of concentra 
lon of instructor 


Intended for Educatic 


ance of a staff member. Program and conferences | 


Staff | 
Vontress 


Vontress 
theories and consideration 
jn Specialist and Doctor of 


tion is counseling. Admis 


Heddesheimer, Kelly | 
Staff 
Staff 
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HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


133 


178 


180 


193—94 


200 


236 


239 


264 


280 


281 


283 


Fieldwork, internship, and instructional practice. Admission by permi 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 

Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) jon 
Same as T&T 178. Use of design committees, steering committees, select! |. 
resource people, site selection, exhibits, and relation to supplier pet. 
Special attention to designing the core of the conference and related confe 
activities (Spring and summer) s 
Facilitating Adult Learning (3) ; sig’ 
Emphasis on developing and/or improving skills in formal instruction, Ù l 
wide variety of instructional strategies in adult learning situations. 


Supervised Experience in Human Resource Development (3 to 6) ion 


" 


(Summer) sui 
Research and Independent Study (arr.) * ) 
Individual research under guidance of a staff member (Academie Mr | 
Special Workshop in Human Resource Development (arr.) it 
Topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for sul 
Technical Programs in Human Resource Development (3) m" 
Analysis of the nature and scope of human resource development t Fall) 
training in industry, government organizations, and labor unions. ou 
Designing Technical Training Programs (3) forte” 
Applications of performance-based, criterion-referenced design models 

nical skills training programs sto! 
International Programs in Adult Learning (3) develo?” 
The use of adult learning programs (adult education, human resource * py 
ment, higher education, etc.), in various parts of the world, as prov! 


3 x ons") | 
international agencies, multinational companies, and public foundati pitt 
phasis on national development, social problems, economic growth. 


Human Resource Development (3) Chalofsky evel 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, roles of human resource 

ment personnel, program areas. (Fall and spring) pix? 
Design of Training Programs in 1 
Human Resource Development (3) wil 
Training, education, and development programs for various client syste 

be planned using conceptual models. (Fall and spring) 
Internship in Adult Learning and Human 

Resource Development (3 to 6) "T. 
Supervised experience in selected areas of: human resource develop pri 
adult education. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall an po 
Adult Education(3) ! 


Current concepts and objectives, historical development, agencies ine, 
personnel, clients, programs on all levels—community through intern? s) 
Program Planning in Adult Education (3) age 
Determining educational needs for adults in school and nonschool dult f 
designing programs and instruction; budgeting and scheduling of y pe 
grams. Field work with sponsoring agency. Prerequisite: HRD 279 an 

sion of instructor. ys 
Adult Learning (3) 1 "T 
Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group learning ^ gf 
tions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, and social envi 
in adult education situations. (Fall and summer) 

Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3) > i 
Methods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing action 
learning situations in adult learning programs. (Spring) 
Interviewing/Counseling for Human Resource Developers (3) 
Applications of interviewing, coaching, and counseling skills K 
resource development specialist and others in various occupatio 


$i 

p 
the hv! 
-— setti 
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284 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) Dixon 
valuation design strategies for adult learning programs in business, ger 
28 Bovernment, voluntary and community organizations, and agencies (Fall) 
6 Urrent Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) Chalofsky Dixon 
Urrent issues and trends in the fields of adult education and human resource 
evelopment. (Spring and summer) j 
287 Man i ; (3) Chalofsky 
agement of Adult Learning Programs (3) ' 
(Spp sement of organizational units involved in promoting HRD activities 
prin. 
289 Congr P) 


nsultant—Client Relationships in Chalofsky, Dixon 
‘uman Resource Development (3) 
Xamination of the 


consulting process, consultant—client behaviors, and di- 
emmas 


» using theory and field experience for individual and organizational 
evelopment, Prerequisite: HRD 263, 279; or approval of instructor (Fall and 
Spri 


arch and Independent Study (1 to 3) Staff 


Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and conferences 
299_9, ranged with an instructor (Academic year) 
ed Thesis Research (3—3) a na 
327 Sen paar: Adult Education (arr.) - ae 
379 m nar: Human Resource Development (arr.) Cha ofs y 
Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) Dixon 
Supervised Practical experience in various forms of adult education and human 
resource development. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and 
391 spring) ; 
Ssertation Research (arr.) Staff 
erequisite: Educ 390 
HU 
MAN SERVICES 
j , 
5 troduction to Rehabilitation (3) i pum ski 
?rview of rehabilitation profession, including philosophy, history, ethics, 
133 gelation, Settings, and practice (Fall) see 
Fie ised Experience in Human Services (3 to 6) oare 
! leldwork, 


i internship, and instructional practice. Admission by permission of 
176 wstructor, (Fall and spring) et Ts 
for  * tanning and Development Ferrante, Ho 
E Service Agencies (3) M A dai 

satnination of program planning and development activities essential to uman 
e Ce agencies. Through case studies and on-site field experiences, students 
an ine and analyze a variety of processes in which agency needs are assessed 
178 Psych o orm planned. (Spring) 


E OSOCia Aspects of Disabilities (3) LOS Linkowski 
181 M Pact of disabilities and concepts of normalization. (Fall) ds 
edica] Aspects of Disabilities (3) Linkowski 


182 o, ic and 


traumatic disorders with rehabilitation implications. (Fall) 
^ hization 


and Administration Hoare and Staff 
* Human Services (3) 
autroduction to organizational theory and program administration in non-school 
encies 


» Staff recruitment and development, fiscal operations, personnel and 
m pgram Supervision, facilities, and maintenance of effective community 
19394 Telations (Spring) es 
a and Independent Study (arr.) aig gei a 
195 Se vidual research under guidance of a staff member. (Academic yea 
minar in Human Services: Current Issues (3) _ Hoare 
nalysis of selected issues in human services. Each student conducts an investi- 


tation of an identified problem in human services and completes a skill assess- 
209 g 2t Project. Aq 
0 Speci 


mission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
Toni al Wor hop in Human Services (arr.) 2 
Pics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 
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HUMANITIES X z ua — 


Humanities Steering Committee K aoe! 
J.A.A. Plotz (Coordinator), G. Carter, J. Chaves, R.P. Churchill, E.A. Fisher, RE. 


N.N. Natov, J.F. Thibault, D.D. Wallace i 
ary coU 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers a set of interdisciplin The 
signed to provide a coherent introduction to classic works in the humanities m 
deal with historical figures, creative works of art and literature, systems of philott at 
religious traditions that are the common property of educated people. The full 
tion of these fundamental sources of Western culture requires the collaboration 
from all disciplines of study encompassed in the humanities. 


s 
1 Roots of the Western Tradition (3) F a 
Basic ideas of Western thought from early Greek, Roman, Judaic, 8D at 
traditions. Representative readings in drama, epic, historical writing 

creation stories, scriptural traditions, philosophy, and spiritual au gpri! 
Some sections are taken in conjunction with Engl 13. (Fall and y 
Ideas in Western Culture: Aquinas to Locke (3) m 
An examination in historical context of central texts from the Middle gg 
Renaissance, and the Enlightenment: Aquinas, Dante, Machiavelli gi 
y 


to 


Luther, Montaigne, Bacon, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Descartes, Milton, 
(Fall and spring) 

3—4 Studies in 19th-Century Culture (3—3) E 
Through study of representative works of European and America® 410% 
literature, drama, philosophy, and theology, students are introd mays, 
themes of 19th-century culture and are initiated into the methods of "d 
interpretation characteristic of the different disciplines within cul 
The 19th-century resources of Washington form part of the € 


(Academic year) pul ^ 
5 The 20th-Century Consciousness (3) sed Be 
Major themes and paradigms of 20th-century civilization as { 


literary and philosophic texts, visual arts, music, and cultural S ob^ 
issues include the meaning of history in the age of two world warsi tart d 


and the crisis of reason; the authority of science; the decline of | 
mony; modernism and postmodernism. (Spring) . 
43—44 Classical Humanities (3—3) from oh 


Lectures in the origins and development of Western civilization me 
imately 3000 B.C. to 1300 A.D. Hmn 43 considers the civiliza TA 
Testament period and of Classical Greece through readings in theO or, 
and in Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes iy him 
Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle. Hmn 44 considers the civilization tus» Sa 
Empire and of medieval Europe through readings in Virgil, off camp 
gustine, Aquinas, and Dante, and in medieval romance. Offe! y 
45—46 Humanities in the Modern World (3—3) "TL 
Lectures in the development of Western civilization from the 14 w 
centuries. Hmn 45 considers Renaissance and Neoclassical cultum gd j 
ings in Machiavelli, Cellini, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Bacon, Mo ort 
aire. Hmn 46 considers aspects of Romanticism and Modernism oye? 
works by Goethe, Flaubert, Zola, Nietzsche, Mann, Chekhov, and) 
off campus only. 


INDIVIDUAL GRADUATE PROGRAMS cnm 


— t) 
Committee on Individual Programs B m 
C.E. Rice (Program Director), A.D. Andrews, B.L. Catron, J.J. Cordes, w.P. 


Hufford, P.H.M. Lengermann pon 
low PP f 
master ^. jj 


The Committee on Individual Programs, which has supervisory respons 
ual Programs students, provides the faculty for the Colloquium. 
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250 à 
Aneta on Interdisciplinary Methodologies (3) Staff 
study and “a several perspectives of the problems inherent in interdisciplinary 
strategies earch, conditions that justify interdisciplinary work, norms and 
* "9r Success, and case studies. (Offered as the demand warrants) 


E 
| NIERNATIQN A AFFAIRS 


e Elli, 
the deo Ott School of International Aff 
program oj Bachelor of Arts 
aang = TOvides Students w 
! tegiona] See 8$ Opportuniti 


airs offers a multidisciplinary program leading to 
and Master of Arts in the field of international affairs. The 
ith a broad background in the general areas of international 
es to specialize in one of the traditional disciplines or in a 


Bach 
b elor of 
" fulfilled, Arts with a major in international affairs—The following requirements must 
2 Non Benera] 
Tequisite 
nts, 


Tequirements stated unde 
Uireme 


r the Elliott School of International Affairs. 
COUrses— see the 


Elliott School of International Affairs, Curriculum 


) Wired ç 
ie mM Rl ele the major—Econ 181-82; a foreign language through the third- 
157: p. 3,134, 5,145 are Courses taught in the language); one course selected from Geog 
PS ory 147, 154; Hist 182 and one course selected from Hist 136, 150, 
0 < 9C 142 or 144. Also required are two non-U.S. cultural courses, 
one Regional stu. is requirement can also be met with 100-level courses listed below 
8S Offe; imá Y tor Africa, East Asia, Latin America, or the Middle East. Some 
or nr? be Chosen E are also acceptable. Students must take a research methods 
4 Fitte among Anth 199, PSc 101 or 104, PAd 295, Soc 104, Stat 51 or 53 

Allow; En se 
wt € up option ous of additional course work must be selected from one of the 
: S iourses taken in fulfillment of required courses for the major may 

oli E group option) 

133, 14 Tes Shapin th "Ourses concerned with theory and practice in international 
6, 147; Hie, 28 the world scene, and U.S. foreign policy, selected from Geog 127, 


161, ; Hist 13 
178, 187. 183, 193 19-40, 149; PSc 105, 106, 107, 108, 130, 131, 142, 144, 146, 149, 
erat; 3, 184 186 , 
Nd practi nt! economics. 192. 
"et 


Ctice i» ; 
102, 104 Ce in internationa] tr 


me. 


c concerned with the world economy and U.S. policy 
l » 121, 1 : ade and finance, selected from BAd 160, 166, 173; Econ 101, 
fom 2tiong} Min 147, 151; Geog 125, 127, 133, 134, 135; Stat 111, 112 
ams Puis ione Courses concerned with the study of international in- 
Selected f. ic opinion, psyc hological warfare, cultural relations, and public 
128; Psa fg 150, 153, 157, 161, 162, 168; Comm 184; Geog 125; Jour 145, 
d 20, 129, 146; Psyc 115, 151, 156 
Europe Curses selected penton in one of the following areas. 
Gop s Uses Selected o. Anth 178; Geog 154; Hist 116; PSc 180, 181, 182 
Hmn ipen 103, 104 gm Art 31, 32, 109, 110, 129, 169; Econ 147; Engl 51—52, 194; 
161, 753-4, 45. 4. » 126; Hist 128-29, 131-32, 141—42, 147, 149, 151-52, 158; 
Ast Asia eo » Mus 101, 102, 103, 104; Phil 50, 71, 112; PSc 105—106, 130, 131, 
169, Urses se] 
Lati 170; Geo elected from 
1e eric one et 187, 


Anth 173, 175; Chin 163-64, 179-80, 181, 182; Econ 
188, 189, 195; Japn 111-12; PSc 170, 173, 175; Rel 2, 160 
^ lected from Anth 170, 172, 185; Econ 185; Geog 161; Hist 161, 
158, 193 — COUrses se] 90; PSc 183, 184 
let Uni! 194; PSc 17 co Anth 177; Art 116; Clas 100, 101, 102; Geog 154; Hist 
1145, 40d Eastern p. ^" 178, 179, 180; Rel 23, 161, 164, 165. 

' 146, 18g. PS ‘urope—courses selected from Econ 133, 134: Geog 265; Hist 

ste, ' "9€ 108, 131 or 165, 168; Slav 71, 161-62, 165, 166 


Of Arts ; 
' $ a wi s in the " 
that emph ae Penge of ae of International affairs—This multidisciplinary program 
asizes intel aa flexibility among fields and courses within a framework 
— development in more than one academic discipline and 
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eui 
practical policy-oriented study in special-functional or regional-area fields. ' " 
may take graduate courses in anthropology, business administration, econ® wi 
raphy and regional science, history, political science, psychology, sociology: 
disciplines. n 


Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of Inte, 
Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Required: the general require "m 
under the Elliott School of International Affairs. All degree candidates ™ 
semester hours of course work and prepare for comprehensive examinations in 
Candidates select at least one general field from those listed below and may 
than 21 hours in one department. Students may write a thesis if they qualify bi 
minimum 3.5 G.P.A., submitting a previously written research paper of hi qu 
submitting a formal thesis proposal approved by their prospective thesis ao rne 
candidates may take no more than 15 hours of course work in any one de yit 

Beyond these limits, students are free to select any of the fields listed below Sp 
they comprise a coherent program. Courses should be chosen with a view to theif p 
to the selected fields. Candidates will be examined on their selected fields in the 
Comprehensive Examination ions! I 

General fields—At least one general field must be chosen from internati eor ^ 
(PSc 240 and 241), comparative politics (PSc 230 and 231), modern political gon? 
205 and either 206 or 207), and international economics (Econ 283—84, to which 
218 or equivalent is prerequisite). LA 

Special fields—Fields regularly offered include international law, internatio 
zation, international economic development, international business, compar? mic 
of communism, U.S. diplomatic history, U.S. foreign policy, U.S. foreign econo ipi 
history of strategy and policy, national security policy, and science, technology " 
policy. P 

Regional fields—Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Soviet Union, Middle ini 
South and Southeast Asia, China, Japan, and Latin America (for each geograf eco” | 

All 


" 


courses are generally available in modern history, government and politics, a 


problems). s 
The following courses carry the International Affairs (LAff) designation jon 
courses listed above will be found under the appropriate department des! 


90 Latin America: Problems and Promise (3) Klarén and Associat m) 
An interdisciplinary course in Latin American studies designe 


undergraduates to the diverse, rich, and complex history, politics 
culture, and society of Latin America. (Fall) ‘ated P^; 
91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associé! ji 


An interdisciplinary course offering a comprehensive and integrat 
tion to the civilization and present problems of East Asia. 

156 InterFuture: Independent Study Abroad (15) 
Comparative research in the United States and one or two other co pil 
cluded in the InterFuture program. InterFuture scholars are selected en” 
of academic record and aptitude for independent research in à an^ ^ 
ment. Enrollment limited to juniors in the Elliott School. (Sp 

190 Special Topics in International Affairs (3) 

Courses designed to focus on international affairs issues of à more 
topical nature. Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes: 
spring) 

195 Internship: International Affairs (1 to 6) m 
Faculty-supervised internships in the Department of State, affi 
American States, and other agencies concerned with internation 
mission by permission of instructor. (Fall, spring, and summ 

198 Independent Study and Research (1 to 3) gr ™ 
Upper-division students only. Written permission of instruct 
(Fall, spring, and summer) 


f 


e) 9| 
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753 Defense Polic 
(Formerly Ps. 
nalysis of U.S 
ogy = defense 

a, DUClear forces 
pense Policy and Program Analysis II (3) Johnson 
ormerly PSc 254) x 
Analytical methodology for defe 
lon to U.S. gener 

255-56 (Spring) 


f pplied Quantitative Techniques (3—3) Butterworth 
| ormerly PSc 25 


255—56) 
polig plication of quantitative tec hniques in the solution of issues in defense 
287 Problems , (Academic Year) Ee. nd 
Interdisc; = Latin American Civilization (3) Klarén and Associated Faculty 
""Iplinary seminar; each student writes a report on some aspect of a 
y theme. May be repeated for credit. Admission by permission of 


y and Program Analysis I (3) Johnson 
253) 
defense budget, force posture, and program priorities. Methodol- 


planning and program evaluation Special attention to strategic 
(Fall) 


nse policy and program choices. Special atten- 
al purpose forces, including forces for NATO Europe. 


selected ke 
Ins 
299 mdr : (Fall and spring) 

tal Topics in International Affairs (3) Staff 


topical signed to focus on international affairs issues of a more current or 

Spring) ature. Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes (Fall and 
291 Coll 8 ; 

Colloquium East Asia (3) » Hinton 

sion of th eJ he advanced students of East Asian affairs. Admission by permis- 
292 Colloqui e instruc tor. (Fall) iri 

Colloquium. a he Soviet Union and Eastern Europe (3) Staff 

Admissior i or advanced students of Russian and Eastern European affairs 
293 Coll ! by permission of the instructor 


Colona National Defense Policies and Issues (3 "o 
peloquium for advanced students of security policy studies. Admission by 
ton of the instructor 


e : 
, pendent Study and Research (1 to 3) Staff 


imite í 
29 (Fall ed to M.A. degree candidates. Written permission of instructor required 
99-300 Thesis hing. and summer) 
(Fall, spree (3-3) Staff 
IT ' Spring, and summer) 
ALIAN 
"Ul E 


ance 
Languages and Literatures. 


—— CNN 


See 
Fast Asian Language. 


s and Literatures 
URNAL Ic. 
Prof 
essor - 
jefe, i bbins (Chair) 
80 Ctu R 
Ano d 7 Os ; L. Dennis, J. Coldsmith, L.B. Laurent 
Assist JA. ichave Cturers J.P. McGill, T.O. Cron, J.R. Fogarty, D.L. Smith, R.S 
Ofessori 
Bachelor f “rial Lecturers E.B. Feldman, M.C. Sheward 
Ment - VF Qj Arts w; 
1, "must be fulfilled a major in journalism (departmental)—The following require- 
2, enera] " 
Prerequisite bor ements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 


-Engl 51-52 or 71-72; Jour 71-72: PSc 1 and 2; Stat 51 or 53 
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3. Required courses in the major—24 hours of second-group courses in Jo 3 1% 
including (a) Jour 111, 196, 198; (b) 9 semester hours chosen from Jour 121, 125: "t1 
137, 138, 139, 151, 155; and (c) 6 semester hours chosen from Jour 115, 116, 117/27 
140, 141, 142, 145, 146, 150, 170, 190, 199. T 

4. Required as a secondary area of concentration—a minimum of 18 semester de 
second-group courses, chosen in consultation with the major advisor, in one o 
ment or field of study 

Recommended electives (some of these courses may be taken to meet "T in 
curriculum requirements of Columbian College): AmCv 71—72; Art 23; Econ 124 iy 
161, 162, 181-82; Hist 71—72; Phil 45, 121; PSc 110 through 122; Psyc 115;Comm 


134, 145; Stat 105, 129. d 
Enrollment into the major is restricted; contact the department office for eu 1 


ri 


Minor in journalism—The student must complete 21 semester hours in} 
including Jour 71 or 72; Jour 111; one course selected from Jour 115, 116, 117, 0f 
courses selected from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151, or 155; and any 
journalism course " 


Special Honors—Senior journalism majors with a grade-point average of asin j 
five second-group journalism courses may apply for special honors at the start Ww 
year with submitted proof of ability in print or broadcast professional media. w 
must complete degree requirements with grades of A or B in at least 50 percent m d 
done at this institution, must earn a quality-point index of at least 3.5 for all sec 
journalism courses taken, and, four weeks before expected graduation, must SU y) 
department published or broadcast professional work completed during the " 


Departmental prerequisite: Jour 111 and permission of the department are p 
to Jour 115, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151, 155, 190, and 196. 


First Group g 
71-72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3—3) ents sl 
Jour 71: Study of U.S. news media from colonial times to the P 


consideration of political, social, and economic developments. Strong ig! 
on media relations with government and on the evolving concept of abo V 
the press. Jour 71 can be taken concurrently with Jour 111. Thori jo 
knowledge of U.S. history should take Hist 71—72 before taking Jour roble 
The U.S. press, radio, television, and other mass media today: possi! 
monopoly, libel, government regulation, ethics, and news media res tio» 
Brief survey of news media operations and press freedom in other na 


72 may be taken before Jour 71. (Academic year) 
Second Group 
: puffe? jl 
111 Reporting (3) Robbins. stoi "y 
Gathering information, evaluating it, and writing news and featur? f 


emphasis on print media. Historical, ethical, and legal perspectives Cpi”, 

tic reporting. Laboratory writing and live reporting assignments on d poll 
within the metropolitan area, with concentration on government e " 
Typing required. Freshmen must obtain departmental permission 
ing. Laboratory fee, $50 (Fall and spring) m 

115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) : 
Modern newspaper design and the editing and page layout process jp 
work in selecting and editing stories for publication; writing headlin als 
captions; selecting, sizing, and cropping photos and other graphic moor 


laying out pages. Procedures and ethics for editors and designers: » 

Jour 111 or permission of the department. (Fall and spring) f 
116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) org 

Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, house (pal! 


similar publications for associations, institutions, and industry: 
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117 Magazine Editin 


l g (3 Staff 
remain responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting the editorial goals 
P'anning content and product t eet them. Editing copy for general and 

x ure Writing Staff 
19e-lancing nonfic tion articles; « materials through independent inves 


tigation, Pe 


: rmission of the instructor required (Spring) 

ree Writing (3 Staff 
12 I tence news for the mass media Spring) 

Examin eaa Proc ess and the Media (3) Manheim 

Process. inr] of the les played by the news media that affect the politic al 

andthe ur. ng the mpact the media have on the Presidency, the Congress, 

tion and a P racy and he adequacy oi news organizati ms to provide informa 

as PSc eu ysis need d by citizens to exercise effective self-government. Same 
129 . (Fall and spring) 


TV : i 
sy News: The Politic i of Visibility (3) Larson 
e as Comm PSc 129 


Ady 
over ced Reporting: Public Affairs (3) Puffenbarger 
T OVerage anc 


vanced ka Writing of loc al and state governmental news (Fall and spring) 
Specialized “arama Consumer and Service Journalism (3) Cron 
vanced nng in writing service stories and consumer news (Fall) 
overage . porting: National Affairs (3) Fogarty 
138 In t and writing of federal government news (Fall 
vestigative Reportin Puffenbarger 
adepth reporting in 1, : adr pere — 
ao V Plequisite. ng in selected areas of political, economic, and social affairs 
139 Advanced imu 133 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
eparing ^od m Radio and Television News (3 Feldman 
m: Spring) s and public affairs programs for broadcast media (Fall and 
hotojournalism (3) Echave 


film and development of slides (Fall and spring) 

Photojournalism (3) i 
ta e, develop, and 
'"nsive 
0 0 essays. St 


COR inl 
142 Advanced wrt’: Art 23, Jour 140 (Spring) 
Picture Storie Stojournalism (3) vm 


Captions, t '5 and photo essays in black and white or color; emphasis on layout, 


v» ext. Students must purchase own film and print paper. Laboratory fee, 
145 py ^dmission by permi 


n ssion of instructor. (Spring) 
^mm "d Problems of Public Relations (3) McGill, Mueller, Sheward 
Commercial estan” and ethics of public relations for government agencies, 
tap Utiles o wud = " Jlishments, educational and other public institutions. Case his- 
4 m Ccessful programs. (Fall and spring) 
Growth of ^ Information (3) Staff 
Specialist. wiormation activities in government and the role of the information 
150 (Spring Iting and editing for government information operations. 
Tr Coverage in Wash: 
The Washi, 5* in Washington (3) Puffenbarger 


A Shin es ; ed 
Capita} In news beats, channels and sources of news in the nation's 
i na and abuses of the media. Field trips to local news centers and press 


chniey Writing ( 3) Robbins 

"ditorial writing, conducting the editorial page, function of edi- 
Columns of news commentary in a free press. Permission of the 
(Spring) 
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155 Critical Writing and Reviewing (3) ws 
Reviewing and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the mass 
(Spring) coli 

170 News Publication Management (3) m. 
The business side of publishing. Study of the roles of advertising j 
promotion, accounting and administration, and mechanical E 
newspapers and other publications. (Spring) 

190 Internship in Journalism (3) 

Study of a journalistic medium in action by working in a Washington 8 
office. Admission restricted to senior journalism majors selected by 4 de 
tal committee. (Fall and spring) 

195 Documentary Photography (3) $ 
Same as Art 195. Laboratory fee, $75. s 

196 Senior Project (3) inco 
Open only to journalism majors. Major journalistic effort undertaken in "T 
tion with a member of the journalism staff. A written roq t 
project must be presented to the staff member for approval and 2 
student's advisor in the semester before registration. (Fall = sp 

198 Law of the Press (3) Dennis, 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publication oog 
court, copyright, news-gathering agencies, labor law and the newsp? 


ers, ri" 


ness, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on public characters 
privacy. (Fall) y 
199 Special Topics in Journalism (3) her spe 


Selected topics: writing, editing, graphics, photojournalism, or ot 
communication. May be repeated for credit. 


JUDAIC STUDIES 


Committee on Judaic Studies É yat 
M. Ticktin (Chair), M. King, R. Krulfeld, J.A. Plotz, B. Reich, H.M. Sachar, H- " 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinary prog quif 
Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. This program is intended loso 
who wish to investigate the history, language, literature, religious an Le j 
thought, and political and social experience of the Jewish people from the pers sp, 
several academic disciplines. (Students who wish to concentrate on the religious ref to 
Judaism and its relationship to the other religious traditions of the world may pr? 

a major in religion with an emphasis on Judaism [see Religion].) pi 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic studies (interdepartmental)—The 
requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College 
2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 21—22, 23—24; Rel 9, 23. 
3. Required courses for the major (30 semester hours): 235. | 
(a) Clas 103 or 104; Hist 158; PSc 179; Rel 113—14 or 115-16, 213 0T MP, 
(b) two related courses selected from each of two of the following fona i j 
177; Art 111, 112; II—Clas 100, 101, 102; Engl 175; III—Hist 107, 108, 110,1 1 th 
122, 123, 124, 139, 140, 156, 171, 172, 193, 194, 250, 290, 292, 294; IV--Phil 114 E 
127, 131, 172; V—Geog 154; PSc 126, 177, 178, 277, 278, 290; VI—Rel 103, 1 | 99h. 
111, 122, 126, 137, 143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 162, 172, 174, 181, 184, 20% 291. yj 
Students applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic studies m yi mA 
to meeting the general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts aD trong 
present evidence of exceptional preparation in the field of Judaism, provid des 
mendations from high school teachers and/or counselors, and complete 8 
interview with the Committee on Judaic Studies. 


of Arts and 


Minor in Judaic studies—Required: A minimum of 18 semester hours, I "m is 
tation with an advisor designated by the Committee on Judaic Studies, fro 


LATIN AMERICAN STI 


tis de 25-26, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104; Hist 156, 158; PSc 179; Rel 9, 23, 103, 107, 113, 114, 
1116, 174, 184, 209, 213, 238 

unde Courses listed below represent the core of the Judaic Studies curriculum available for 
8) 


aduate and gr 
Clas 21-22 
Clas 23~24 
Clas 25. 96 
Clas 100 


aduate students 


Beginning Hebrew 

Intermediate Hebrew 

Yiddish for Reading and Conversation 
Modern Hebrew Literary Classics 


Clas 101 Israeli Society and ( ulture: Literary Perspectives 

355 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetry 

Clas 103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 

Cla T 104 Modern Hebrew Fiction 

y 85-86 Directed Reading 

Hist 156 Jewish History from 70 A.D. to 1648 

Hist 158 Modern Jewish History 

Hist 292 Israel, Zionism and the Arab World 

pa l Roots of the Western Tradition 

EE 176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict 
C 179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy 
Rel 9 


The Hebrew Se riptures 
Rel 23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas 
Rel 103 The Prophets 
Rabbinic Literature and Thought 
Rel 113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism 
Judaism in the Rabbinic Period 
Rel 115 Judaism in the Medieval World 
Judaism After Emancipation 
Rel 137 The Land of Israel and the Growth of Western Religions 
^v 174 American Judaism 
Re 2M The Thought of Martin Buber 
l 209 Seminar: Biblical Studies 
l Seminar Judaism in Late Antiquity 
Rel Cra Seminar Contemporary Judaism 
ET Readings and Research 


See East —— = Las gs =. 


- Languages and Literatures. 


h Treacy, R. Valero 
e 


Elliott Q 
Bac ott Sch 
of clo of Arts y Ofl 


{helo 
Must T of Arts with a r tin 
1. be fulfilled. a major in Latin 


2. p. * Benera] re 


` | 'éTequic: quirements stated under the Elliott School of ren 4 
Pequiremen site Courses—see the Elliott School of International Affairs, C 


F. Klarén (Director), C.J. Allen, Y Captain-Hidalgo, C. McClintock, 


31 "ict ; lez toa 
iternational Affairs offers multidisc iplinary prope : € 
ajor in Latin American studies and to a Master of Arts in : 


American studies—The following requirements 
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3. Required courses for the major—Anth 172 or 185 or 190; Econ 185; Geog 18 
163—64; IAff 287; PSc 183, 184; Span 1-2-3 and 4 or equivalant (Span 9, 10 amp 
mended) and two courses selected from Span 55, 56, 145, 146, 147, 148, or other ap! 
courses in Spanish-American literature. follo 

4. Fifteen semester hours of additional course work must be taken in one of the it 
ing departments: Anthropology, Economics, Geography and Regional Science dug 
Political Science, and Romance Languages and Literatures (courses in Hispanic put 

5. Students who plan to apply for graduation with Special Honors must take yi 
course in the field of concentration and complete an independent study projec 
distinction. " 

Master of Arts in the field of Latin American studies—Prerequisite: the ad yr! 
requirements stated under the Elliott School of International Affairs and 4 sch 
degree in a related field. Required: the general requirements stated under the Elliott 
of International Affairs. op 

The program offers a 30-semester-hour option with a thesis or a 36-semester-bOr py | 
without a thesis. All students must take the interdisciplinary seminar, [Aff 267 ai? 
in Latin American Civilization. (Students with no previous course work in Latin prog 
history, politics, literature, geography, or anthropology should consult with the an 

o P 


director to determine ways to acquire the necessary background.) a 
All students must demonstrate proficiency in Spanish or Portuguese through 
comprehension examination. For students whose native language is Span ; 
tuguese, an English language examination will be substituted. pee 
Degree candidates who choose the thesis option must take Master's Com inc 
Examinations in two fields. This can include one major field (12 semester iw d 
IAff 287) and one minor field (6 semester hours), or it can be two major fields ( s 
hours each). i pamini”, 
Those who select the nonthesis option must take Master's Comprehensive ras (697 
in three fields, which can include one major field (12 hours) and two minor lo bell 
each) or two major fields (9 hours each) and one minor field (6 hours). One T 
be selected from demography, international business, rural developments rog 
gional planning, tourism administration, women's studies, and science, t supe" 
public policy. At least two courses must be research seminars requiring 4 
paper. 
The following graduate courses pertain to Latin American studies. 
Anth 268 Seminar: Peasant Society 
Anth 272 Seminar: Topics in Latin American Anthropology 
Anth 282 Seminar: Advanced Archaeology—New World Prehistory 
Econ 251 Economic Development Theories 
Econ 252 Economic Development Planning ; 
Econ 283-84 Survey of International Economic Theory and Practice 
Econ 285-86 Economic Development of Latin America 
Geog 223 Seminar: The Population—Food Balance 
Geog 250 Seminar: Regional Development R 
Geog 261 Seminar: Geography of Latin America tury oii" 
Hist 261-62 Readings/Research Seminar: Topics in Modern 20th-Cen 
America 
IAff 287 Problems in Latin American Civilization 
PSc 283 Governments and Politics of Latin America 
PSc 284 International Relations of Latin America 


LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS—GRADUATE PROGRAM ON 


Academic Director C.J. Deering 


f 

deo 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a program leading tO the ouf 

Master of Arts in the field of legislative affairs. This program focuses on the | p 

with emphasis on the legislative process, American political institutions, 
policy analysis. 


and 
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4 3 >lor’s degree with a B 
Master of Arts in the field of legislative affairs Prerequisite: a bachelor's deg 
SVerago from a } 


n accredited college or university » School of Arts and 

; quired: the general requirements stated under the Graduate on —. h of the 
icdences, T Tiurriculum of 33 hours of course work includes two cou isultation with the 
d; groups listed below. The remaining courses are selec ru bison 
vi "wes "s Comprehensive Examine 
‘Sor. All students must pass a Master’s Comprehensi 


Toup legislative Processes 


Legislative Politics 
Comparative Legislative Systems 


Cesses of Politics 
PSc 215 


Judicial Polic y-making 
PSc 216 American Presidency » 
PSc 219 American Political Parties and Elections 
PSc 220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization 
Sc 221 Interest-Group Politics 
PSc 226 


Budgetary Politics 
P. ectoral Laws and Financial Practices 
Sc 228 Media and Politics 


p U.S. Foreign Policy -Making 
Sc 286 Selected Topics in American Politics 


Policy Analysis 

P State and Urban Policy Problems . 
Sc 222 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 
PSc 224 


PS Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics 
Pe 2 Budgetary Policy 


PS, l.S. National Se urity Policy 7 ; 
WStu Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics 
U 240 omen and Public Policy 
toup | " 
p bs Legislative Research and Analysis 
Ps. 200 Introduction to Political Analysis 
c 20 Approaches to Public Policy Analysis 
UBERAT ARTS 
d : 
Visor J Ziolkowsk 
a » ira- 
tent, elor of Arts: gram in the Liberal Arts (departmental)—The following require 
1 That be fulfilled: d Sciences. 
2H : Benera] Tequirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sc 
um ni ies—3q 


—45 semester hours: ; is waived by 
departme Semester hours selected from Engl 9 or 10, 11, and 101. If ae n - idum 
With En nta] examination, Engl 111 or a creative writing course may be selecte 

in Satisfaction of this requirement. sond- 

Year sequ, Semester Ours selected from courses in a foreign language beyond € as 
“in This requirement may be waived if advanced literature — de 
to. ) in Which al] the reading is done in the foreign language, are taken : 
772. (c) 18 Sem 
83). 4 Course 
Dep, in 163 4, 181-8 
Literatu ent; any course in Er 
O99, gs Department in En 
10) ¢ Slay 91-9» ja a any H 
cannot be applied 


ester hours 
In English 


selected from the following: AmCv 71—72, 17 Ma cba a 
translation offered by the Classics Department pecus English 
2; Japn 111-12; any literature um sas $ uages and 
glish translation offered by the Germanic Languages 


. 53, 54, 
umanities course; Fren 53, 54, or 90; Ital 51-52; Span 5 
MOst cases, the 


toward this r 


, g A 9— 
third year of foreign language study (such as Fren 
equirement 
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(d) 6 semester hours selected from Phil 51—52, 71, 111, 112, 113, 162; ye it 
(e) 3 semester hours selected from Rel 1, 2, 9, 10, 103, 105, 111, 113, 114 11» 
121, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 163, 164, 165 pis 
(f) 6 semester hours selected from any combination of the following: any art 44° 
course (except Art 119, 162, and 173 through 198); Comm 49, 126, 143, and 144; us 
8, 101—2, 103—4, 109, 110, 121; TrDa 45, 46, 145—406, 151, 152, 153, 190, 191 i 
3. Social Sciences—18 semester hours: g” 
(a) 6 semester hours of second-group history courses (excluding Hist 1917 
197) ith 
(b) 6 semester hours selected from Econ 11—12 or PSc 1, 2, 3—4, and all pol” 
science courses numbered 105 through 186 and 190 "Y 
(c) 6 semester hours selected from one of the following groups: Anth 2, 3,417 
152, 158, 161, 162, 173, 175, 177; Geog 1, 2, and all second-group courses except 9,1" 
through 107, 120, 121, 151 through 161; Psyc 1 combined with Psyc 8, 102, 103, 17^ 
any approved combination of courses offered by the Sociology Department 
4. Natural and Mathematical Sciences—18—22 semester hours: 
(a) 6—8 semester hours in each of two laboratory sciences, one sequence f 
from BiSc 3—4 or 11-12; Geol 1—2, 2 and 5, or 105; one sequence selected from 
11-12; Phys 1 or 21 with 5, and 2 or 22 with 6, or 9—10 " 
(b) 6 semester hours selected from Math 9—10, 12—13, 30 through 33, $ 
another approved combination of courses that includes at least one second-gioU yi 
5. Electives—35—45 semester hours of courses selected in consultation with thad’ 
A student must earn a grade of C— or better in all second-group courses j 
fulfillment of the requirements of this program. If a student chooses à major - gi 
courses may be used to fulfill its requirements. A minimum of 36 semester howl Qr 
taken in second-group courses. See Interdisciplinary Programs under Colu ian 
of Arts and Sciences for a general description of this program. 


LINGUISTICS oo tt 


Committee on Linguistics spo” 
C.W. Linebaugh (Chair), I. Azar, Y.-K. Kim-Renaud, J. Kuipers, R.M. Robin, C- 
I. Thompson A 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program Tiss) 
tics. The purpose of the program is to provide a systematic treatment of the cen "t 
linguistics through courses taught under the auspices of the program and thro! 
departments in Columbian College. r 


Minor in Linguistics—15 semester hours of courses in linguistics, including g, if 
and one course from each of the following groups. Applied Linguistics—AD 20.5% 
Chin 123-24; SpHr 118. Biological Foundations of Language—SpHr 102, 103: ‘ott, 
linguistics and Historical Linguistics—Anth 161, 162; Engl 115; Phil 194 / 
advising about the minor in linguistics is available from any member of the Co! 
Linguistics. 


101 Introduction to Language and Linguistics T, 


Development of a fundamental understanding of the nature of l 
components, including phonology, morphology, syntax, semanti 
matics. Discussion of major approaches, principles, and concerns 
linguistics. (Spring) 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE wis p 


Professors P.B. Vaill, J.B. Harvey, W.E. Halal, E.H. Forman, S.A. Umpleby, JF. 

J.D. Frame (Chair), E.K. Winslow, J.H. Carson l i 
Professorial Lecturers Z.A. Shavell, A.S. Adams, G.T. Solomon, A.V. Hare, ji! 
Associate Professors W.W. Hardgrave, J.P. Coyne, L.E. Graff, T.J. Nagy, W.G. we 

Wirtz, W.J. Wenker, J. Liebowitz, J.M. Cary, R.G. Donnelly 


cS, aot lyi 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


Assoc; 
Antig t Ofessorial Le turers C.A. Gruel, J.M. Montgomery 
Ms" ofessor R Soyer 
ctor B, Forst (Visiting) 
a the Schoo] of Government and Business Administration for programs of study 
itratie O © degrees of Ba helor of Business Administration, Master of Business Admin 
ion 


» Information Syste 


107 


119 


120 


191 


» Master of Science 


First Group 


Second Group 


T > I 
in Information Systems Technology, and Doctor of Philosophy 


Staff 
ms for Managers (3) 1 


echnology, applications, and trends of business information systems. Hands-on 
9Xperience in developing and/or using management information systems 
atabase 


management systems, executive information systems, dec ision support 
Systems, expert sy stems, and structured programming. Integration of information 


Systems into an organization (Fall, spring, and summer) 


Fundamentals of Beh 
Survey of be 
Emphasis on 
Organiz, 


avioral Science (3 Lobuts, Winslow 
havioral science research and practice as related to management 

| scier I I > 
the basic human processes that contribute to the functioning of 


ations (Fall and spring) : 

Computer Programming and Data Structures (3 Coyne, Forman, Wirtz 
For students already familiar with basic con puter concepts and programming 
who will learn a programming language, such as C or COBOL, useful for business 
aPplications Emphasis on computer applications in accounting and manage 
ment information sy stems through hands-on programming. Prerequisite: Mgt 58 
9r Stat 130 (Fall and spring ; : 
tructured Development with CASE (3 Carson, Wenker, Coyne 
nBalysis, design, and implementation of management information systems 
Mis). Structured methodologies and techniques for various stages of the MIS 
development process. Computer-aided software engineering tools. Prerequisite 
Exy 119 or Permission of instructor (Fall . N 

~ pert Database Systems (3 Coyne, Carson, Wirtz 
T eory, architecture 


and implementation of database management systems in 
C è , 1 impi : - 
Orporate ànd organization information systems. Fundamental concepts of 
database : 


ri management and proc essing Expert database systems. Hands-on expe- 
"ee With databas 
o Instructor 
s DPlied lligence (3) Nagy, Liebowitz 
st A ‘ le > representation 
ud artificial intelligence software to learn knowledge representatio 


> > > 
ation of knowledge and to develop business systems. Prerequisite 
c. 9t 120 or 4 


21 or permission of instructor Spring 
. » » T i : Í i ; : i 
pecial Topics in Management Science (3) 1 E. taff 
Xperimental offering: new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 
peated Once for credit 
trod 


uction to the Computer-Based Society (3 Wirtz 
Introductio p - 


n to the ro] 


e and function of computer technology in today's society 
ude applications in office automation, business and finance, manu- 


coma. and educ ation. Issue areas include changing =p mika pv 
ion, nay and the individual, security and crime, and E — 
managen Puter software use includes word processing quur 2 = 
Teside ment, and graphics applications packages. Open only to stuc V 
192 Our Neon, Puilding JJ, — (Fall) ES 
This ados Technology and Society (3) XE aie 
Ocie * Second in the sequence for the residential program j logy ar 


ty. In this cou 


, D l ?e xd 
rse more advanced computer applications will be explored in 
' Context of thei 


" ne xd by the impact of 
r relationship to societal issues generated by the impact « 


199 


Third Group . 


201 


206 


208 


210 


211 


212 


213 
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technology. Students research and report on selected technology relata 
and future trends. Student groups pursue semester projects in selected “gpd 
applications areas. Open only to students who reside in Building J}. ( su 
Individual Research (3) "T 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of advisor. May be repeal 

for credit (Fall, spring, and summer) 


di 
Halal, Lenn fiy 


Management of Strategic Issues (3) t 
d recently 


The body of management theory and practice that has evolve the me 
tify, analyze, and resolve strategic organizational issues. A survey © gi! 
odology of the field; applications to critical issues in labor relations; en and! 
pollution, marketing and consumerism, business-government relations 
global economy. Prerequisite: Mgt 205 or equivalent (Spring and il p 
Organization and Management (3) v j 
For designated students in the M.B.A. program. Integrative approach to blic 
tional concepts, management principles, philosophy, and theory in pU d p. 
private organizations. Evolution of management thought, functions, an n 
D 


tices, stressing present management approaches, general systems 
contingency management (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Strategic Planning (3) : pod! 
Formulation of strategies that enable organizations to adapt to changing yj 
technological, economic, and political conditions. Lectures, dise m d 
exercises examine strategic planning practices and the environment inst 
affecting corporations, government agencies, hospitals, and other major 
tions. Students conduct a strategic planning project for an organization solo? 
Entrepreneurship (3) Winslow, V 
In exploring the “entrepreneur as a phenomenon," students will be onal 
the theory and experiences associated with entrepreneurs, entreprene plic» 
and entrepreneurship in all organizational settings—large, small, pr spi 
private. Prerequisite: Mgt 205 or permission of instructor. (Fall aa 
Individual and Group Dynamics Harvey, Winslow, Vait, 
in Organizations (3) i ith pu” 
For graduate students who wish to improve their skills in dealing W! a9 
behavior in organizations. The course is designed to improve heor sgia 
personal understanding of the roles of interpersonal and group d j 
management. Focus on individual and group behavior in various orga h 
settings. Intensive work-group experience, focusing on theory, 
group analysis (Fall, spring, and summer) MA 
Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) Winslow ae 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as automation, ethics: uio 
sonal relations, organizational change, and similar problems in rd 
settings. Problems of conducting behavioral science research in © 

(Fall) 

Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Harvey Wot 
Review of research, theory, and practice related to the " d 
Students are provided the opportunity to apply their learning, = 
media. This course emphasizes the relationship between theory w 
(Fall, spring, and summer) parv 
Organization Development: Lobuts, DA 
A Management Function (3) j 
An exploration of the literature, culture, values, and skills that gi 
manager, leader, or administrator in carrying out the process of 0 ier 
development. Emphasis is on direct managerial intervention, althou! 
consultants/facilitators in the process is explored (Fall) 
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214 Behavioral Factors in 
anagement Consulting (3) 
eories and methods of 

management throu 
ess includes phases of consultation power dynamics, interpersonal relation 
Ships, and valües Intended both for managers seeking an understanding of the 
Consultative approach to planned change and for persons in staff or consultative 
Toles seeking such skills and understanding (Spring) 

215 Conflict Management: teer dmn rapere 
, cory, Concepts, and Methods (3) 
Exploration of various approaches to the causes of conflict and its resolution 
Students Study and experience ways to make conflict a creative rather than a 


estructive experience. Methods of conflict resolution are practiced. Conflict in 
the micro (person-to- 


24, requisite: M 
?16 Cross-Cultural 
This course 
Managing ou 
are assumed to be 


actions may not mean what they do within one's culture. Emphasis on the 


Personal level as opposed to the interinstitutional or intercultural levels. Exten- 
Sive use of 


Harvey, Vaill, Lobuts, Winslow 


inning, introducing, and coping with change in 
gh the helping process. The dynamics of the consulting proc- 


person) and macro (system-to-system) levels are explored 
gt 210 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
Management (3) Vaill 
focuses on the variety of issues and opportunities that arise when 
tside one's own culture. The manager's credibility and effec tiveness 
culture bound to some extent; outside of one’s culture, one’s 


; 3 xxperiences and research (Summer) 
21 Student experiences and resea > ; 
y Computer Applications in Production Forman, Graff, Forst, Soyer 
"Perationg Management (3) 


Or designate 


d students in the M.B.A program. Fundamentals of production 
Operations m 


anagement and its tools and techniques used to solve decision 
problems, Inventory management, resource allocation, production planning, 
Project management and forec asting Linear programming, queuing analysis, 
Spreadshe 


t ets, database systems, BASIC. Princ iples, terminology, and organiza 
ome) computer systems used in dealing with production/operations manage- 


ment. (Course equivalent BAd 188 and Mgt 58 or two similar courses.) (Fall, 
220 ering, ang summer) i ; , 
rations Research in Decision Forman, Graff, Hardgrave 
Upport Systems | 3) Wirtz, Soyer 
®chniques for the solution of management problems. Potentials and limitations 
of Mathematica] models and computers and appropriate areas for their applica- 
tion Topics selected from decision analysis, linear programming, probability, 
MaBuing and inventory models, regression, project management. Prerequisite 
221 E 218 and 270 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) t ads 
and me - to Probability Theory Hardgrave, Forman, 
Introg ications (3) lic: n management science 
ando lon to probability theory and its applic ved in manag s E 
;,, 9Perations research; foundation course for further study of advanced proba 
ee methods in operations research. Sample spaces, conditional Arte 
site: e distributions, random variables, simple stochastic processes. Prerequi 
222 athe ath 42 or 52 or equivalent (Alternate years) : i 
ech, Matical Programming: Hardgrave, Forman, Gra 
Techo; s and Applications (3 
nical and 


methods M applied considerations of linear programming: -— 
mulation . j ithematica] and computational aspects of linear uume ng ane 
grammir of linear programming models. Studies of applications of line pro 

a8. Introduction to integer programming, algorithms, and formulations. 


e io: 
223 Tech site: Math 42 or 52 or equivalent (Alternate years) aei 
niques of Operations Research (3) Hardgrave, Forman, Graff 
Urvey an f - - 


c Uding E: jntroduc tion to contemporary operations research RE 
model. . n ear programming, dynamic programming, inventory and q 
"and Simulation. Applications of such methods as models of common 
erequisite: Mgt 221, 222 (Alternate years) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


224 Executive Decision Support (3) Forman, 9" 
Concepts and methods for making complex decisions in both T7 
government; identifying criteria and alternatives, setting priorities, Mm 
resources, strategic planning, resolving conflict, and making group 
(Fall and spring) p Gaf 
Statistical Modeling and Analysis for Decision Support (3) Wirtz, emi 
The process of specifying, analyzing, and testing models of human and p 
behavior. Formalization of models; statistical test comparison and sel : 
computer implementation of univariate, bivariate, and multivariate prr 
ing, sorting, and merging computerized data files; transforming and to Ù 
data to meet statistical assumptions; hypothesis testing. Introductio gi 
general linear model: linear regression, analysis of variance, and anal 
covariance. Prerequisite: Mgt 270 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) cr 

) Decision Support Systems (3) jf up 
Framework, processes, and technical components for building decision , 
systems dealing with unstructured and underspecified problems fro ci 
erial and organizational perspectives. Construction and exploration of - 
support system models. Prerequisite: Mgt 220 or permission O 
(Spring) Hardt 
Modeling in Applied Operations Research (3) ite! 
Advanced modeling exercises in applied operations research. Prerequis 
223 or permission of instructor. (Alternate years) 
Management of Research and Development (3) 
Technological, economic, and political factors that influence research an 
opment in private, military, and other public organizations. Science an 
ogy policy issues. Management for innovation. Methods for selection 9 
allocation of resources, and technology planning. The management ot PP 
various scales and introduction to flexible manufacturing. Protection venti 
tual property and indicators of technological achievement. Corporat polot 
divisions. Case studies of organizations active in various facets O! t 
development, both domestic and international. (Fall and spring) pro 
Project Management (3) Wells gib 
Practical examination of how projects can be managed from start " 
including specific emphasis on planning and controlling to avol eduli 
pitfalls. Identifying needs, defining requirements, project costing. croco 
resource allocation, and project politics. Configuration management; 
puter applications. (Fall, spring, and summer) w 

| scien? fc 


ells 
Donnelly. 5 


International Science and Technology (3) Frame 
Technology transfer among advanced countries and LDCs; nation@ 
technology policies of various countries; international comparisons trade 
and technological capabilities; the technological basis for international ce w 
business; international licensing, patenting, and joint ventures; scl mu 
technology in economic development; international organizations; Lui d 
fer of military technologies; export controls of technology; major glo 
concerning science and technology. (Fall, spring, and summer) | po 
Emerging Technologies (3) Hala wati 
Exploration of new developments in scientific and technological Im. inf 
including automation, energy, medicine, bioengineering, social scien 
mation technology, states of consciousness, and space. Emphasis 0n fioc 
these technological advances and assessing their economic and socia ii 
overarching theme is the role of advancing technology in drivi 
change. (Spring) 

35 Technological Entrepreneurship and Innovation (3) 


Donnelly: tw 


Insight into the process of innovation and entrepreneurship in new 
Organizing for innovation, raising venture capital, tax considerations, 


: ` ies 
the small technology-based venture, marketing technology. Case studi 
panies involved in recent low- to high-tech ventures. Group develop 


model business plan for a technology-based venture. (Spring an 
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239 Seminar: Management of Technology Development (3) Donnelly, Wells 


Pstone course providing an overview and integration of the field of manage- 
ment of science. technology, and innovation in the private and public sectors 
Implementation of technology in the public sector and its c ommercialization : 

€ private sector. The tec hnology development process, from the early stages o 
new product conceptualization to marketing and operational use. A major sim- 


ulation Completes the course. Prerequisite: a minimum of 6 semester hours of 
field-related co 


urses as prescribed by the instructor or permission of instructor 

,.. (Fall) | 
vin Survey of Information Tec hnology (3) Graff, Carson, Liebowitz, Wenker 
Management-oriented survey of key areas in information tec hnology, including 
ardware, software, systems development, management, and the computing 
milieu. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or permission of instructor (Fall, spring, and 
, Summer) : 
a Systems Analysis for Information Systems (3) Wenker, Liebowitz 

yst 


, "tems analysis for the development of a requirements specification for an 
information system. Topics include CASE (computer-assisted software engineer- 
Ing) tools, data gathering, information flow modeling, data item identification, 
tata file Organization, input/output requirements identification, and the tdeniti- 
fication of other requirements, such as reliability, response time, workload p 
nity, environmental conditions, and training. Prerequisite: Mgt 240. (Fal 
and sprin i T 
sap Human c in Information Systems (3) Nagy, Coyne, ug 
The User—system interaction that occurs with computerized information sys- 
tems. The human factors of on-line dialogues, user psychology of Me dod 
Systems, and various approaches to user—system interaction are considered. 
Examples of user—system interfaces from a variety of personal computer systems 
“Mphasis on the development of effective user—system interfaces using artificial 
244 Tek igence software. Prerequisite: Mgt 240. (Fall and spring) - Cary 
communications: Technology, Applications, and Operations ( HM 
Basic technical concepts, applications, and trends of telecommunications; opera- 


ae Cost considerations of implementing telecommunications systems. Prereq- 

Site: Mgt 240, Fall and spring) - TR 

en Database ad for Information Systems (3) Coyne, Cary 

Introduction to the theory, architecture, and implementation of database man- 

agement Systems in corporate and organization information systems. Emphasis 

an fundamental concepts of database management and processing; broad under- 

standing of designing data bases for business applications and implementing 

Sich data bases using commercially available packages; current trends in 
database Sys 


^ tems. Prerequisite: Mgt 240 or permission of instructor. (Fall and 
ePring) 


N 
- 
c 


minar: Information Technol Wenker 
ogy (3) 3 

Qurrent trends in the design and implementation of —— 
ems; emphasis On current state of the art through discussion with — 
paperts in the field and analysis of literature. Prerequisite: Mgt 240, 242, 243; or 
253 ission of instructor. 
9rmation 

1 advance 
Principles, 
*gislation 
ures, tr 


(Fall and spring) S. 
Security Systems (3) I Wenker, ou 
d course in information technology, emphasizing the philosop om 
and practices of security management in and impact of privacy 
on Computer-based systems. Risk assessment, state-of-the-art — 
ends in the information security field, and roles of the various leve s o 
255 me agement and technological staff. Prerequisite: Mgt 218 or 240. (Spring) 
Pplied Pert Systems (3) Nagy, Liebowitz 

Pert Systems are interactive computer programs that can perform as well as 

ate j "ts in some Specialized area, explain their reasoning and mpm wears 

tio n complete and imprecise descriptions, and perform — comp - 

ns. Students obtain hands-on experience in using expert system technology y 

inet ting à Business Expert System. Prerequisite: Mgt 240 or permission of the 
uctor, (Fall, spring, and summer) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ump 


261 Intreduction to Systems Theory and Cybernetics (3) " 


ht 


Systems theory and cybernetics provide principles that govern i hus! 
processing and decision-making activities, whether these occur in p 
beings, machines, or social organizations. The course covers ways of cone 


alizing systems, strategies for regulating systems, and paradoxes inv 
self-regulation (Fall) mpl 
2 Methods for Making Organizations Adaptive (3) U ft 
An adaptive organization must solve day-to-day problems and periodical 
structure itself to meet new challenges and opportunities. The course sn 
several strategies for conducting a group planning process and Introd 
models of ideal organizations. Students conduct an interactive planning 
with people in an organization. (Spring) p 
System Dynamics Modeling (3) Um 
Computer modeling of organizational problems using system dynamics ir 
dynamo programming language. Review of previous applications of yg 
namics and comparison of system dynamics with other modeling apP dis 
Causal influence diagrams, level and rate diagrams, equations, testing, " 
ysis. In conjunction with people in an organization, students develop 8 
dynamics model of some aspect of the organization. (Fall) p 
Artificial Intelligence and Cybernetics (3) Um y 
Artificial intelligence is one approach to building computers that simulat” 4 
man behavior. Cybernetics provides a theory of information pr pl 
cognition that can be used in designing software and in assessing tlie "^ 
tions of new computer technology for individuals and organizations. be 
reviews the theoretical and philosophical literature on the prospects for a 
ing intelligent behavior. (Spring) 
Mathematics and Forman, Graff, Harig 
Statistics for Management (3) Wirta gio 
For designated students in the M.B.A. program. Mathematical and $08 7j 
concepts employed in the solution of managerial problems. Appli jlil 
functions, elements of calculus and linear algebra. Introduction to Perel | 
frequency distributions, statistical inference, and regression and 
(Fall, spring, and summer) wit 
5 Advanced Statistical Modeling and Analysis (3) Hardgrave wh 
Advanced topics associated with the general linear model. Testing yl 
remediation of assumption violations, such as homoscedasticity, normal gy 
linearity. Detection of outliers, influential observations, and multicoll pe 
Alternative design strategies in the analysis of variance (e.g., blocking: wm 
measures); a priori and a posteriori tests; testing for interactions and 
Prerequisite: Mgt 225 or permission of instructor. (Fall and spri wit’ 
òà Exploratory and Multivariate Data Analysis (3) Hardgrav 
Introduction to graphical and other methods for exploratory data analysis: 
cation and comparison of advanced multivariate analytical procedures d 
from principal components analysis, factor analysis, multivariate ane 
variance, discriminant analysis, canonical correlation, multidimensi w 
ing, linear structural modeling, cluster analysis, path analysis, loglin 957 
ysis, and maximum likelihood latent structure analysis. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor (Spring) 
Information Systems Development and Application (3) cary, O5, 
Current philosophies, principles, and practices common to develop 
application of information systems. Classical and structured systems otyp 
ment. Alternative automated development approaches, including prot e 
using fourth generation languages and evolving computer-aided sof "t 
neering tools, with emphasis on systems analysis. Prerequisite: MS st 


degree candidacy or permission of instructor. (Fall, spring, and i d 
Foundations of Artificial Intelligence (3) Wirtz, Nagy: Daft) 
Logical foundations, components, and processes of automated reason jot | 


tems. Alternative inference rules and their relationship to problem typ% 
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duction to the use of predicate calculus, recursive techniques, and linked lists in 
e solution of logical problems. Students use the computer to solve alternative 

problem types in a contemporary artificial intelligence language. Prerequisite: 
S. in LS.T. degree candidacy or permission of instructor (Fall) 

282 In ormation Systems and Telecommunications (3) Cary, Carson 
Principles of telecommunications; applications of telecommunications for the 
transmission of data communications to enhance the flow of information within 
an Organization Identifying opportunities for applying technology in ways that 
will Support the efforts of an organization. Terminology, hardware and software 


Considerations, and the Open System Interconnection model-based communica- 
tion, Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S.T degree candidacy or permission of instructor. 
28 (Fall, Spring, and summer) 
3 Topi 


cs in Higher-Level Languages (3) Carson, Nagy, Wirtz 
© emerging high-level languages used for the development of information 
Systems. The very-high-level languages, such as PROLOG, MUMPS, and APL, are 
addressed along with systems languages, such as C, Modula 2, and Ada. The 
Syntax, semantics, and applicability of the languages are discussed in detail. Not 
all anguages are offered every semester; programming assignments are made in 
$ te languages studied. May be repeated once with approval of instructor. Prereq- 
284 —— Mgt 120 and 280 (Fall and spring) ti 
atabase Systems (3) Coyne, Cary 
An in-depth approach to the understanding and use of the latest techniques for 
Sveloping and implementing an effective database system. Topics include 
database organization, creation, and maintenance; evaluation criteria; standard- 
zation of database systems; and analysis of the state of the art in database 
‘velopment. Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S.T. degree candidacy; Mgt 280 or permis- 

285 E of instructor (Fall and spring) cs 
Orkshop in Database and Expert Systems (3) Coyne 
Analysis and solution of complex information problems through commercially 
available database and expert systems; development of evaluation methodology, 
comparison of implementation strategies. Hands-on experience with major com- 
mercial Systems. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy; Mgt 284 or per- 

286 om of instructor. (Fall and spring) n 
Perating Systems (3) Carson 
"Inciples of operating systems; role of the operating system in resource alloca- 
ion activities inherent in large-scale digital computers. The specialized func- 
tions of these systems are defined, and logical requirements of each are specified, 
‘cluding data structuring, multiprogramming, IO spooling, and job control. 
mmercia| operating systems studied as examples. Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S.T 

287 v Candidacy. (Fall) | 

i ign of On-Line Information Systems (3) ; Carson 
‘troduction to the analysis, design, and implementation of on-line business 
Information Systems. Topics include requirements analysis, functional specifica- 
lions, file design, man—machine dialogue design, response time requirements, 
e: Psychology. Prerequisite: M.S. in LS.T. degree candidacy; Mgt 284 or per- 

Ano of instructor. (Spring) 
Pplied Artificial Intelligence Programming (3) Nagy, Wirtz, Liebowitz 
“Perience in exploiting new methods of developing both traditional and artifi- 
nat intelligence computer applications based on programming methods origi- 


288 


E 8 in artificial intelligence research. The focus of the course is rule-based, 
&me-baseg, example-based, object-oriented, and neural-net programming. Stu- 
c use one or more of these to build a traditional system or an artificial 
of : ligence System. Prerequisite: M.S. in I.S.T. degree candidacy or permission 
0 S. Instructor, (Spring) 
Ex tal Topics in Management Science (3) Staff 
Perime 


ntal offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May be re- 


Peated Once for credit 
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298 Directed Readings and Research in Management Science (3) 

(Fall and spring) 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) 

(Fall and spring) ot 
300 Thesis Research (3) 

(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


| — : den 

Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students They are offered as the "D 
requires. They are open to selected master's students upon petition app 
Associate Dean. 


311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) psc 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for 9e 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of Ameri 
lic and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for sod 
public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of 
Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidate status. (Academic year) m d 
Seminar: Operations Research (3) j 
Special topics and advanced applications in operations rese: 
trophe theory, Markovian decision processes, or applications of the "d 
variation in economics and finance. May be repeated once for credit. 

Mgt 223 or permission of instructor. 
Seminar in Cybernetics and General Systems Theory (3) Jed ? 
A review of recent literature in the field; guiding questions that have of 
development of general systems theory and cybernetics; comparison yg 
theories with other approaches to understanding organizations 8D 
ment. Prerequisite: Mgt 262. (Spring) li 

5 Special Topics in Research Methods (3) Ham gia? 
Research problems and issues related to student dissertations form to l 
readings, group discussions, and assigned papers. (Fall and sP w 
Philosophical Foundations of Administrative Research (3) ! 
Philosophy of science as applied to research in administration. Topics yp! 
the nature and current problems of epistemology, the development iria ^ 
theories, and the relationship between theory, methodology, and emP 
(Fall and spring) 
Methodological Foundations of Wirtz, Newcomel © — 
Administrative Research (3) d 
Examination of the process of social science research. Use of models an e off 
cal frameworks in research; formulation of research questions, hype 
ational definitions, research design, sampling methods, and data 
proaches. Primary emphasis on the development of dissertation P™ " 

y 


(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ! 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examinatio® 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) s 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
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11. Glick 


Professors T.P.G. Liverman, H. Kenyon, I. Katz (Chair), H.D. Junghenn, 
Adjunct Professor J. Eftis 
Professorial Lecturers Y. Akiyama, B.R. McDonald j 
Associate Professors M.P. Lee, E.A. Stone, M.M. Gupta "E d 
Assistant Professors F.E. Baginski, D.H. Ullman, V. Harizanov, E.A. Robinson: 

K.G. Hockett, J. Bonin 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer P. Echeverria 
Instructor N. Taghavi 


MATHEMATICS 343 


Ba 
chelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in mathematics (departmental)- 
e followin 


8 requirements must be fulfilled 
2. Pre general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Tequisite courses Math 31, 32, 33 
Req urses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours of second-group 
matics, including Math 106, 121, 123, 139, and 140. It is also strongly 
at students take French, German, or Russian, and mathematically related 
ý subjects as physics, statistics, economics, and engineering 
Specific. "rBraduates who want honors status should contact a department advisor for a 
r program. Such status may be requested as early as completion of Math 32 
menta of pos or Bachelor of Science with a major in applied mathematics (depart- 
1. The pee owing requirements must be fulfilled ae dr 
2, Prerequi "ral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
3. aulsite courses Math 31, 32, 33 
quired Courses in re 


slated areas: 
M Stat 189-90 
advisor Eighteen semester hours to be selected, in consultation with the department 
t least om economics, statistics, engineering, physical sciences, or computer science 


Must bo nester hours must be chosen from one area, and at least 12 semester hours 
engineering e) from courses numbered 101 or higher. For courses in applied science, c ivil 

" engin Sctrical engineering, computer scienc e, engineering administration, me- 
eB ering, and operations research, see the School of Engineering and Applied 


POUrses in ses in the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours of second-group 
ftom Math Pathematics, including Math 111, 112, 124, 139, 140, and at least two courses 
Germa 180, 181-82 It is also strongly recommended that students take French, 
^ 9r Russian, à; 

e i 
Specific. prop eduates Who want honors status should contact a department advisor for a 


am. Such status may be requested as early as completion of Math 32 


inor in 
Courses of withematics -Requirements: a minimum of 18 semester hours in mathematics 
With a de ich at least 9 hours must be at the 100 level or higher, chosen in consultation 


Partmental advisor 


Major j Of Arts In the field 


mz of mathematics—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a 
Req ire athematics f 


$ rom this University, or an equivalent degree 
“Clences. Stude, Beneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Without a ents must complete 30 semester hours of approved course work, with or 


e a : Ws 
M Sis, and must pass a comprehensive examination 
aster 
bachelo Z Arts or Master of Scie 
Scien gree with am 
®, enginee 


nce in the field of applied mathematics—Prerequisite: a 
ajor in mathematics or a related field such as statistics, a physical 


Sc, aired; tee” or economics s ¢ 

~ ences. bur “ Beneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 

ot aD plication Se work is divided between mathematics courses and courses from one area 

pins research. nomics, engineering (civil, electrical, or mechanical engineering; oper- 

P an ing, D » Or engineering administration), physics, statistics, or urban and regional 

"levant epartms ^ the chosen area of application are selected in consultation with the 
"andi nt. 

math — for the degree of Master of Arts or Master of Science in the field of applied 

May j cs approv 


At] nclude Math 2 ed must complete 30 semester hours of approved course work, which 
the east 1 Semest 99-300 Thesis Research, and must passa comprehensive examination. 
sel se from moo must be in mathematics courses, with no more than 6 hours of 
ia area of "* Second-group courses. The remaining courses are chosen from the 

atics an application. Theses are jointly supervised by the Department of Mathe- 


“Witement m department concerned with the area of application. There is no thesis 


erg ye me em nt ara P tn = " oe a 
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Doctor of Philosophy in the field of mathematics—Required: the general requireme®® 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The department doctor progs 
committee, after consultation with the student, will stipulate (1) courses that mustbe two 
to fulfill the 48-semester-hour requirement leading to the General Examination; (2) 
languages, selected from French, German, or Russian, to satisfy the foreign langui 
requirement; and (3) the four areas of study in which the student must prepare € 
General Examination. The doctoral program committee will appoint a Director o! owi 
when the student has selected (preferably early in the program) one of the m 
research fields for the dissertation: functional analysis (abstract differential equa 
generalized functions, groups of operators), group representations, linear algebra p 
theory), logic, theory of computability, measure and integration, numerical analysis 
nary and partial differential equations, combinatorics, graph theory, ergodic theory 
namical systems, semigroups, and topology (general topology, analytic topology, topol 
cal groups). 


First Group 


3 College Algebra (3) Gupta and A 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra with several fl 
tional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebra and high 
geometry. (Fall and spring) "m 

à Plane Trigonometry (3) Gupta an cod 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high 
geometry, or Math 3. (Fall and spring) 

General Mathematics I (3) 

Logic, mathematical induction, sets, and elementary combinatorial 

(Fall and spring) 

General Mathematics II (3) Katz mi 
Introduction to probability, vectors and matrices, systems of linear eque 
linear programming, graph theory. (Fall and spring) T 

2 General Mathematics with Computers I (3) LN oo 
Sets; logic; vectors and matrices. Functions and graphing instruction 1$ p 
panied by microcomputer practice, using the APL programming langus 5 
marily for nonscience majors. No computer experience needed. This CO! 
alternative to Math 9. (Fall) 

General Mathematics with Computers II (3) 

Introduction to the basic concepts of calculus. Elements of probability p 
Elements of trigonometry. Topics are presented with microcomputer à majo 
ment, using the APL programming language. Primarily for nonscience ring) 
This course is an alternative to Math 10. Prerequisite: Math 12. (Sp 
Precalculus (3) Kenyon a y 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relati isl 
nomial, trigonometric, logarithmic and exponential functions. Prered ig 
Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, one yea! vale!" 
school geometry, and one-half year of high school trigonometry; oF equi 
Prior to registration, new students are encouraged to take a placement 
tion in algebra and trigonometry. (Fall and spring) ash 

31 Single-Variable Calculus I (3) Kenyon an wit? 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and transcendental functi 
applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) "n. 

32 Single-Variable Calculus II (3) Kenyon à "m 
Techniques of integration. Taylor formula. L'Hopital's rules. Infinite seri inl 
coordinates; 3-dimensional vectors. Prerequisite: Math 31. (Fall and d s 

33 Multivariable Calculus (3) Kenyon an" 5 ig 
Vector-valued functions. Partial differentiation. Multiple integrals. prerod"! 
vector calculus, including the theorems of Gauss, Green, and Stokes: 
site: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 
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34 Computer Laboratory for Math 31 (1) Staff 
unction tabulation, curve sketching, limits, continuity, derivatives, optimiza- 
tion, integrals, Riemann sums, areas Required: Concurrent registration in 
Math 31 

35 Computer Laboratory for Math 32 (1) Staff 
ntegrals, sequences and series, parametric equations, conic sections. Required 
OnCurrent registration in Math 32 } 
"mputer Laboratory for Math 33 (1) Staff 
artial derivatives, surfaces, level sets, extrema of functions of several variables, 
Vector fields. Required: Concurrent registration in Math 33 

Mputer Programming with Calculus (3) Gupta 
~omputer programming in conjunction with calculus, leading to a better appre- 
Clation of basic concepts, especially infinity and infinitesimals Fundamentals of 
FORTRAN or BASK s limits of functions and quotients, derivatives as limits of 
Quotients, Increments and differentials (e.g., volumes as functions of radii); rates 

of Change, indeterminate forms; definite integrals; trapezoidal rule; areas and 


Volumes, ; 
hs Calculus for Economists I (4) Junghenn and Staff 
Jifferentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental func- 


lons; marginal analysis for functions of one variable; optimization of functions of 
„ Me variable applied to economics. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent (Fall) 
42 "alculus for Economists II (4) Junghenn and Staff 
9mentary linear algebra with economics applications, including input-output 
models: partia] derivatives; multiple integrals; marginal analysis for func tions of 
Several variables: optimization of functions of several variables applied to eco- 
*51 Finite infinite series Prerequisite: Math 41 (Spring) Click end Sl 

athematics for the Social 3 

anagement Sciences (3) 

ystems of linear equations, matrix algebra, linear programming, and math- 


15, “matics of finance Prerequisite: Math 3 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 
“culus for the Social and Management Sciences (3) Glick and Staff 
1 erential and integral calculus of functions of one variable; applications to 
usiness and economics Prerequisite: Math 51 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
Second Group 
101 i 1 a 
Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Harizanov 


athematical or symbolic logic as the foundation of mathematics and a precise 
Ormalization of deductive thought. Logical correctness of real-life and mathe- 
matical reasoning. Formal languages, truth, and interpretations. Methods of proof 

at a conclusion follows logically from given assumptions. Two formalizations 
of suman reasoning: the simpler propositional logic and first-order quantifier 
Bic suited to deductions encountered in mathematics. Open to sophomores 
with the Permission of the department. Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of 


102 Asttuctor. (Fall, odd years) ee 

tomatic Set Theory (3) Harizanov 

eory as a branch of mathematics and as the foundation for all branches of 

Contemporary mathematics. Cantor’s theory of sets. Contradictions in mathema- 

tics; Russell's paradox. Axiomatization of set theory as a framework for a contra- 

iction-free mathematics. Zermelo—Frankel axioms; finite, countable, and un- 

countable sets; ordinal and cardinal numbers; construction and characterization 

inst e integers, rationals, and reals. Prerequisite: Math 101 or permission of 
T Tuctor, (Spring, odd years) 

aacha] and mana 


gement science students with a strong record in high school mathematics are 
to take ‘0 take ath E 


1 and 31, 32, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52. Economics students are advised 
and 42 


103 


5 Problem Solving and Mathematical Proofs (3) 


106 


107 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Computability (3) 

An introduction to the basic ideas and results of computability theory 
theory). The unlimited register machine as a model of an ideali: 
Computable functions, Church's thesis, and decidable problems: pili. 
programs, diagonal method, universal programs. Effective enumera 
ative and productive sets. Unsolvability of the halting problem and 
retical limitations on what computers can do. Some other topics, such u 
reducibility and degrees and Kleene's fixed-point theorem, are toU 
Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. ll í 


Types of reasoning encountered in mathematics. Techniques of problem 
and writing proofs. Induction. Relations. Cardinality. Introduction to 
subdisciplines of mathematics. Prerequisite: Math 32. (Spring) ui? 
Introduction to Topology (3) Stone" 
Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission of instructor. (Fall) y 
Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) "d 
Prerequisite: Math 122 and 139, or permission of instructor. (Fall, 
when demand warrants) si? 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) yid 
Differential equations. Laplace transform. Series solutions of differe? 
tions. Boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall) w 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) i T 
Vector analysis. First- and second-order partial differential equations: 
complex variables. Prerequisite: Math 111. (Spring) si? 
Introduction to Combinatorics (3) Simeon pe 
General introduction to combinatorial enumeration and graph ee 
counting techniques, inclusion—exclusion principle, recurrence relati 
ating functions, pigeonhole principle, bijective correspondences ded” 
theory, applications. Prerequisite: Math 32; Math 132 is recommen 
required. (Fall and spring) 

Bitar Number Theory (3) Bonin y 
A broad survey of elementary number theory. Topics include di agi 
integers, prime numbers, greatest common divisor, the Euclidean fund 
congruence, the Chinese remainder theorem, number theoretic A 
Möbius inversion, Euler's Phi function, primitive roots and indices, aM" 
to cryptography, and primality testing. Either the distribution of P dy 
quadratic reciprocity law will also be treated. Prerequisite: three 

school mathematics. 

Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3—3) ; m 
Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings (incl ug 
nomial rings), and fields. Open to sophomores with permission of ) 
Prerequisite: Math 32 or permission of instructor. (Academic 


Theory of vector spaces, linear transformations, and matr 


23 Linear Algebra (3) tic 
ices. Quad? y 


bilinear forms, spectral decomposition. (Fall) aod A 
Linearity and Matrices (3) Liverma® oe 
Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix inversion, vectors noi 
teristic roots and vectors. Hamilton-Cayley theorem. Systems © 

ence and differential equations. Quadratic forms. Applications 
biological, and physical models. Prerequisite: Math 32 or 42 OF 
instructor. y 
(Fall and spring) 


25 Linear Programming (3) theorei* 


Simplex algorithm, degeneracy, the assignment problem, duality "o 
optimality, the transportation problem, integer programming, 4PP d 
requisite: Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. (Offered when dema 


MATHEMATICS 347 


14 i 
32 Introduction to Discre 


Joi ^ te Structures (3) Staff 
Int offering of the St 


atistics and Mathematics Departments. Discrete structures 


teed mathematical tools. Topics include sets, functions, relations 
application undirected graphs, propositional « al ulus, Boolean algebras, with 
134 ntroductio, to computer s ienc e. Prerequisite: Stat 130 and Math 31 (Fall) 
Stequisite. eer Bie Problems (3) Gupta and Staff 

135 Projective G Math 111 or 142 (Offered when demand warrants) 
? Geometry (3) Staff 


139 Col Math 123 or 124, or equivalent. (Offered when demand warrants) 
vanced Calculus T^ Junghenn and Staff 
Sequences study of differentiation, integration, and conv ergence Topics covered 
à rea] he, series, continuity and differentiability of real valued functions of 
X ia e, the Riemann integral, sequences of functions, and power series 
140 A nen c Math 33 or equivalent (Fall) 

Cont ce | Calculus II (3) 
Nuation of Math 139 T 
9t functio 
tion the 


Junghenn and Staff 
‘opics covered include topology of R”, derivatives 
ns Of severable variables, inverse function theorem, implicit func 


equiv orem, multiple integrals, Stokes’s theorem Prerequisite: Math 139 or 
itt (Spring) 
erential Geometry (3) Baginski 


-Uurves n 
s in space, 


"üuss's Tho. x 
of relat heorema Egregium, Gauss—Bonnet theorem, minimal surfaces, theory 


(Fall) Wvity. Prerequisite: Math 140; Math 123 or 124 or permission of instructor 


regular surfaces, tensors, fundamental forms of a surface 


TO! ; . 
Mroduction to Differential Equations (3 Glick and Staff 


i à 
Ns, na nome nonlinear differential equations Topics include existence theo- 
ecology, ea control theory, limit cycles, and applications to physics and 
184 (Spring) quisite: Math 139 and 123 or 124, or permission of instructor 
3 Int 
Acre em to Numerical Analysis I (3 Gupta and Staff 
methods dor S a Ision. Linear systems and matrices Dire t and iterative 
inear equation — of linear equations. Sparse matrices. Solution of non 
Splines. Nor *. Interpolation and approximate representation of functions 
15 Programmin luisite: Math 33 or equivalent and some knowledge of computer 
4l 8 (Fall, even years) 
troduction to “3 


Numerical Analysis II (3) Gupta and Staff 
rod rentiation and integration. Solution of ordinary differential equa- 
ay to optimization theory, gradient techniques. Least squares 
Pring odd b data fitting Prerequisite: Math 153 or permission of instructor. 
X years) 
ntro: ^ j 
ucti > = ee . 
Nalytic “i to Complex Variable Theory (3) Liverman and Staff 
“onformal moon Power series. Contour integration and calculus of residues 
ES of instruct, Ping. Physical applications. Prerequisite: Math 139 or permission 
8 : r. (Spring) 
minar: , pring) 
Curriculum Studies (3) Staff 


Pen only ta n t 
y andidates for the degree of Master of Science for Teachers, teachers 


Or in-seryi 
w, "eIViCe train} E 
Critica] exam training or students recommended by the department of education 


Numerica] differ 


tions, Int 


157 | 


Programs. — of secondary school mathematics, curricula, techniques and 

M emand w : quisite: Math 31 and permission of instructor (Offered when 
0 mputatj ants) 

elerministic, Complexity (3) Harizanov 

and the Churc "wc nondeterministic Turing machines. Partial recursive functions 

ity Measures G Turing thesis. Undecidable problems. Space and time complex- 

Problem, " "8p, speed-up, and union theorems. Decidable but intractable 


TS rmt 
?requisite. Non ins salesman problem and other NP-complete problems 


> $ 
* or permission of instructor 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


180 Computer Mathematics and Modeling (3) E 
Introduction to the APL programming language in the context of aPP she 
numerical methods in mathematics and the sciences. Construction of sins? 
cal models of physical and other systems. Individual or team projects cg 
microcomputer. Prerequisite: Math 32; Math 124 or permission of 
(Fall) oe a 
Seminar: Applied Mathematics (3—3) Glick "m 
Prerequisite: Math 140, Stat 189—90, some knowledge of linear algebra 
status as major in Applied Mathematics. (Academic year) y 
Special Topics (arr.) 

Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. otered Ý 
demand. 

Reading and Research (arr.) and 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to mathe gy 
plied mathematics majors with demonstrated capability. Prior ap 
structor required. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


ao^ 
Courses marked with an asterisk are offered every year. Courses listed by title 
offered when, and with such contents, as demand warrants. 


w 

201-2 Modern Algebra I-II (3—3) snitely 7, 

Group theory including symmetric groups, free abelian groups, fi ops. 

ated abelian groups, Sylow theorems, solvable groups, nilpoten MEME 

theory including factorization in commutative rings, rings of PrN 
formal power series, chain conditions, semisimple rings, We 

. i demic ^ f^ 


theorems, primary decomposition, Dedekind domains. (Aca 
3 Modern Algebra III (3) PLA 
Algebraic and transcendental field extensions, splitting fields, n! 
sions, fundamental theorem of Galois theory, solvability by radical*: 
theory. (Fall, odd years) 
Representation Theory (3) 
Representations of finite groups, including symmetric group, group 
and induced representations. Prerequisite: Math 202. (Fall) 
Matrix Theory (3) 
Topics to be chosen from generalized inverses of matrices and theif ap 
to solutions of equations and to LP problems; positive definite matr 
applications; Riemann matrices; linear groups; quadratic forms eve? 
eleventh problem; numerical range of linear operators. (Spring 
5 Topics in Algebra (3) 
May be repeated for credit. 
Theoretical Methods in Classical and Quantum Physics (3—3) 
Joint offering of the Mathematics and Physics Departments. E 
include solutions of partial differential equations encountered in P 
niques of linear algebra; calculus of variations; complex analysis; 4P. 
physics of the theory of analytic functions; integral equations; al 
in physics. 
Complex Analysis I (3) 
Topology of complex numbers; elementary functions; integrals; 
rem; maximum modulus and Liouville theorem; Taylor an porem; 
classification of singularities; contour integration; the residue th 4 
uation, multivalued functions, and branch points. Prerequisi'™ 
calculus. (Spring) 
Complex Analysis II (3) 
Harmonic functions, partial fractions. Mittag-Leffler theorem; € 
the Hadamard product theorem, the gamma function; Hurwitz'st 
families of functions. The Riemann mapping theorem; analytic 


= 


RE 
aA. X 


STER 
= 
e A 


MATHEMATICS 349 


Riemann surfaces. Prerequisite: Math 211 or equivalent (Spring, even years, 
213 w en demand warrants) yaf 
Applications of Complex Analysis (3) Liverman and Sta 


Opics chosen from 
asymptotic ex 
Ourier and | 


potential theory and conformal mapping, special auc 
pansions; steepest descent, stationary phase, and W KB methods 
„place transforms, Wiener-Hopf method, dual and singular inte- 


Bral equations. Prerequisite: Math 211 or an undergraduate course in complex 
Müables — (spri ow and warrants) 
: , ©pring, odd years, when demand warrant: i 
M Measure and Integration Theory (3) Ullman and Staff 
besgue measure and integration in abstract spaces. Probability measures Ab- 
Solute Continuity; Radon—Nikodym theorem; measure on product spaces; Fubini 
sorem. L” spaces site rà :ulus (Fall) 
*215 Introd L" spaces Prerequisite: advanced calcul 


uction to Functional Analysis (3) Robinson and Staff 

Pological and metric spaces; Tychonoff theorem; completion of a metric space; 

normed and Banach spaces; linear functionals and operators; Hahn Banach 

theorem; Principle of uniform boundedness; the closed-graph theorem and inte- 

$ mapping principle; Hilbert spaces; eigenvalues, eigenvectors, invariant sub- 

-— and projection operators; operational calculus of functions err the 

216 Ban um. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. ($ pring) 

Ge ach Algebras and Spectral Theory of Operators (3) Robinson 

on lfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function algebras, Stone-Cech 

Mpactification: application to the spectral theory of operators, spectral theo- 

m for bounded and unbounded operators. Prerequisite: knowledge of measure 

a integration, introduction to functional analysis, and Tychonoff and Stone- 
217 | me strass theorem. (Fall, odd years, when demand warrants) 


ma uction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Glick 
st course in ordinary 


soluti : differential equations; existence and — 
ln n Continuity of solutions with respect to initial conditions; properties o 
218 Topics 2. ems. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. ^ (Spring) ~~ 
ay es Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Sta 
Y cal Different aon Liverman 
Classical and cent Equations (3) 


Darati nd modern techniques for the exact and approximate solution of PDEs. 
methods a oF variables, Green's functions, variational methods, Hilbert space 
8. 


220 Opics į erequisite: advanced calculus (Spring) > 

ay e artial Differential Equations (3) Liverman 
221 Calcul repeated for credit 
222 Introdu f Variations (3) Glick 


uction to Num 
e 
li ™Mputer arithmetic 


ar equations. Int 


rical Analysis (3) Gupta 
and round-off errors. Solution of linear — and non- 
ion a é ci J ical differentiation 
and erpolation and approximations Numerical 
Puter eration. Eigenvalues and eigenvectors. Prerequisite: Math 33 and com- 
Progra ming, (Fall) 
Partial al Solution of Ordinary and Gupta and Staff 
Initial 4 d Tential Equations (3) ; : 
Propagati Oundary value problems for ordinary differential equations. Error 
“am Convergence and stability. Finite difference and finite element 
equation, oF partial differential equations. Prerequisite: knowledge of differential 
" is d Computer programming. (Spring) | 
Dlace d Functions and Integral Transforms (3) à; Liverman 
Cations nd Fourier transforms. Generalized functions. Green’s functions. Appli- 
239 equivalent ‘ary and partial differential equations. Prerequisite: Math 157 or 
ge 
Possibl in Analysis (3) 
wey wd lopics include, 
dist ipu pologica] groups 
Ti Utions, May be re 


Staff 
but are not limited to, ergodic theory, dynamical sys- 
, topological vector spaces, generalized functions and 
peated for credit. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


si 
231 Topics in Applied Mathematics (3) 
Possible opis include, but are not limited to, applications of functional 
to nonlinear differential equations, calculus of variations, control theory fal 
matical programming, applied mathematics for scientists and engineers. 
repeated for credit and 
2 Topics in Numerical Analysis (3) Gupta " 
Numerical methods and software. For science and engineering student . 
duction to the methods, tools, and ideas of numerical computation. T 
problem solving using standard mathematical software, such as 
PACK. Interpolation; linear, nonlinear, and differential equations: May ^ 
matrix theory, differential equations, and FORTRAN programming. 
peated for credit. (Spring) T 
Mathematical Foundations of Stochastic Processes (3—3) 
A mathematically rigorous study of conditional probability and Tet 
martingales, stopping times, Brownian motion, and Markov processe: 
site: Math 214 or the equivalent. gia? 
Combinatorics (3) prose” 
Partially ordered sets, constructive combinatorics, tableaux, partition ig 
site: Math 113, undergraduate modern algebra and linear algebra, 0f 
of instructor. (Spring) gis? 
Graph Theory (3) T 
Graphical enumeration, factors, algebraic graph theory, extremal grap 
problems ranging from classical results to current research, applica 
uisite: Math 113, linear algebra, modern algebra, or permission 
(Fall) 
Topics in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) 
May be repeated for credit. 
Mathematical Logic (3) 
Model theory: the relation between a formal language (syntax) and its 
tions (semantics). Consistency, completeness, and compactness. 
of first-order predicate logic. Elements of recursion theory; decidabilitY, 
tic theories. Formal number theory and its nonstandard models rch’ 
relations. Tarski's theorem on the inexpressibility of truth. 
cidability theorem. Gódel's incompleteness theorem and its impact on 
tics and the philosophy of science. (Fall, even years) 
Topics in Logic (3) 
Topics selected from a broad spectrum of different areas of logic anda 
based on students' suggestions and interests. May be repeated 
General Topology (3—3) 
General topological spaces, separation axioms, compactness, 
ness. Metrization, uniform spaces, and complete spaces. 
Differentiable Manifolds I (3) — 
Differentiable manifolds, tangent vectors, submanifolds, imbedding® 
sions, vector fields and differential equations on manifolds, tensors 
tial forms, Lie derivatives, orientability. (Fall, even years) 
Differentiable Manifolds II (3) , 
Manifolds with boundary, integration on manifolds, Stokes 
the divergence theorem, the Brouwer fixed-point theorem, dé 
Riemannian manifolds, geodesics, curvature. (Spring, O 
demand warrants) 
289 Topics in Topology (3) 
May be repeated for credit. 
295 Reading and Research (3) 
May be repeated for credit. 


d 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) al 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener á 
May be repeated for credit. 


MICROBIOLOGY 351 


399 Di " à 
9 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Imited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


B . a 

Pro 'OLOGY— GRADUATE PROGRAMS vibe 8 ies 

fesso > So 
Associate LF, Affronti (Chair), M. Reich, P.D. Kind, J.W. Albright, D.T. Kingsbury 

M y = Sssor G.V Stokes 

Master Pa | 
Majorin hip cience in the field of microbiology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 
Piia peor Physical sciences from this University, or an equivalent degree. The 


D, pe adua "e 
12; Chem ate program must have included the following courses or equivalent: BiSc 11 


Sráduato 11-12, 151-52, 153 54; Math 30, 31 (31 may be taken concurrently with the 
Required eram); Phys 1, 2 

T ed: C : 

Sciencas me Seneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 

thesis (Mics ey of 30 semester hours is required, 24 hours of course work and 6 hours of 

eMaining 99-300). The course work must include Bioc 221—22 and Micr 277—78. The 


Ing ac : 
*DProval o 'ademic work 


should consist of graduate-level courses selected with the 
e department 


Ma 
“Aster of Sa; | 
offere joia cience in the field of clinical microbiology (supervisory track}—A program 
degree į mes the Microbiology and Pathology Departments. Prerequisite: a bachelor’s 
Years o expe, ical technology or in biological or physical science and a minimum of three 
s ttired; pp cè Within the last five vears, in a clinical laboratory 
Sciences hi ‘e general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
“41-29, Micr ae Donthesis program requiring a total of 36 semester hours, including Bio 
VCademic ^ 25-226; Path 230, 231, 232; Micr or Path 294; and Stat 127. The remaining 
Microp;, Work s ould : wi ica 

o consist of graduate-level courses sel 


ted with the approval of the 
0 ted with the approva 
8y and Pathology Departments 


l ert Phy in the field of microbiology—Required: the general requirements 

a i Gn E } -— a T 3 T 
"E ie à Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The General Examination covers at 
^8. two of w hich 
lelds; 
Virgo Ogy, parasi 
y, microbial] 


^ must be in microbiological disciplines 
immunology p 


athogenic microbiology (including subdisciplines of 
tology, 


- lin 
and mycology), and molecular and cellular biology (including 
Physiology, and genetics) 


l'urner* 


j -parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of important parasites 

s 41 Medicine (Fall) | 
Cri i 7 
edici Siye! x Reich, De Giovanni-Donnelly 


Ire, nutrition, transport, growth, genetics, metabolism, and regu 
(Fall) 


e acti yai logy II (3) Reich, De Giovanni-Donnelly 

- *Clions of n : i " 2 it 
istr sa | agents and a biotics on the structure and bio 
C 'emist V c Imicrobial agents and antibiotic )I 


* Microorganisms at the cellular and molecular level. Prerequisite 


ú 1C; DETA 
229 Imp, 229 or permissio 


f Spring 
m n ot instructor. {OF : 
I unology (3) Kind, Affronti 
^Cture course ^ t ntibod nti 
gen ar se. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Antigens, antibodies, anti 


ld antibody 


; reactior n d in vivo, and the immune response 
231 Imm, site: Bioc 221- a 7 iore i 

Study ology (1) ^ ffronti, Kind 
a toimmunite nological functions of retic ulo-endothelial tissues, theories Y 
mmunogenet; graft rejec tion, tumor immunity, delayed hypersensitivities pen 
Medica] stud ics. Clinical faculty discuss relevant aspects of immunobiology m 
Permisci ents; open to graduate students Prerequisite: Micr 201t or 229, anc 

at ob Of instruc tor (Fall) 

"Mi sa 

Sheila M, 

+ Roe g Me icine af djunct Assistant Professor of Parasitology in Microbiology in the GW 

n of Micr — cow 


ee the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


233 Virology (3) 4 
Biochemical, genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses. Premed 


Bioc 221—22 or permission of instructor. (Fall) gioi 
234 Virology Laboratory (2) «n: Mio 
Laboratory complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 


233. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) T 
241 Survey of Molecular Biology Techniques (3) pil 
Laboratory course in the basic techniques of molecular biology as they ap 
analysis and manipulation of proteins and nucleic acids. (Spring) p” 
252 Medical Parasitology (1) manile 
Lecture and laboratory course. The life cycles, epidemiology, clinical ^ po 
tions, pathology, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of medically im "T. 
protozoan and helminthic infections. In the laboratory, emphasis is placed 
recognition and identification of the etiologic agents causing disease thro yall 
study of living and preserved specimens. For medical students; open to gr 


students. (Fall) si 
255 Clinical Virology (1) nei? 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. FOE (fe 
students; open to graduate students. Prerequisite: Micr 201 or equivalent: i 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni ip 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic pri 
(Spring) Kio! 
260 Cellular Immunology (1) dith 


Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune response. Content pn 
each time course is offered. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: 


(Spring) 
277—78 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) 
Required of graduate students. (Academic year) 


w 
293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) y 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall ands gi! 
294 Research in Clinical Microbiology (3) tti 
Development and/or evaluation of techniques, procedures, or instrum go 
related to clinical microbiology. Limited to students in the master's 
in clinical microbiology. Offered jointly by the Microbiology an 
Departments. 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) it (fe 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit 
and spring) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) syl 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ipai 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) si 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) p 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


MIDDLE EASTERN STUDIES 


jd 
Program Committee: N. Brown (Director), M.A. Atkin, R.K. Lewis, W.H. Lewis: p. R^ 


H.M. Sachar 


3 
. j l ing” 
The Elliott School of International Affairs offers a multidisciplinary program lead? 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in the field of Middle Eastern Studies. 


ood 
Jeffrey Michael Bockman is Assistant Research Professor of Microbiology in the 
Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Bachelor of Arts 


"he following requirements 
n Middle Eastern studies—The following req 
with a major i fidc , 
| " 
kn cam lish, 6 hours of mathematics or 
3 General requirements—6 semester hours of meas melee nai 
Physica) Science, 6 hours of humanities, and course vor} —— 
M third year ley l. St lents are encouraged t study a Middl 
m evei. Studen ar nc 4 


languages may be taken through 

: 'is l her Middle Eastern languages may t 

t tew Is offered regularly at GW; other Middle | : 

Social n b) E 11-12 and 6 semester hours selectec 

f ki nial Sciences— (a) Hist 40 and 72; (b) Econ 11-12 « 

f Scie ‘ (e 1 l 

: i xt Bons ies (J Toc Le 2 lected from Hist 107, 108, 118, 120, 

3. Middle Eastern studies—(a) 9 semester hours selec pom , 180 (c) 6 hours selected 
4; (b)9 pm "S 7 77,178,179, and 180; (c 

f "and 194; (b) 9 hours selected from PSc 176, 1 


d 9 i s of se work related to the 
eR 5; (d) iditional hours of cours 
i 4 1, 163, and 165; (d addı 
Mid » 114, 401, jJ, € 
8 lec d from any department 


> 
plete the program with 120 
e tives: Students must take sufficient electives to complete the prog 

Semester hours 


i > Eastern Studies 
The following courses pertain to Middle Eastern Stuc 


Anth 177 Cultures of the Near East 
Art 112 Egypt and the Near East 
Cl Art 116 Islamic Art 
ae 21-2 Beginning Hebrew 
en Intermediate Hebrew r 
as 100 Modern Hebrew Literary Classics jo moe 
las 101 Israeli Society and Culture Literary ang a a— 
las 102 Contemporary Israeli Short Stories and Poetr 
las 103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction 
las 104 Modern Hebrew Fiction 
2151 Econ mic Development far 
8 154 Man wm Land in the Middle East ond North Africa 
51107 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 32 rcr ro quosis ok 
ist 108. Gree foe pec amus] p p atria ay Mii al Politics of Oil 
ist 117 Crisis or Conspiracy? A History of the Internatior 
“st 193 History of the Near East e 
‘St 194 History of the Modern Near East a 
ist 292 Israel, Zionism, and the Arab Worlc sd 
^: 294 Research Seminar: The Modern Near Eas 
$176 The Arab. Israeli Conflict : m 
Sc 177 Government and Politics of the e =a 
^ 178 International Relations of — — e Eas 
5179. Israeli Politics and Foreign me 
" 180 Government and Politics of North Africa 
C276 The Arab Israeli Conflict — à > 
PSc 277 Government and Politics of the a os 
Psc 278 International Relations of the Middle Eas 
PSc 279 The Powers in the Middle East 
PSc 280 


Government and Politics of North Africa 
Rel 9 The Hebrew Scriptures 

Ral 103 The Prophets j 
Rel 113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism : 
Rel 114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period 
Rel 161 Islam MEM 
Rel 163. Islamic Religion and Art (same as Art 11€ 
Rel 164 Islamic Philosophy and Theology 
Rel 165 Sufism (Islamic Mysticism) 
Rel 260 Seminar: Topics in Islamic Studies 
Rel 261 Seminar: Topics in Islamic Thought 
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MUSEUM STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Committee on Museum Studies 
M.C. Malaro (Director), A.D. Andrews, R.L Humphrey, C.R. Rose, J. Vlach 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program lead 
to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of museum studies. The program is design 
those who seek a deepening of their primary academic interest along with training f " 
broad range of talents required in the successful operation of museums. The goal? l 
program is to produce graduates who are prepared to assume museum positions r 
require both scholarship and functional skills. (Students whose career interests are p? ; 
ily curatorial should consider applying for the Master of Arts in their academic disc. | 
with a concentration in museum training; those interested in museum edu 
should refer to the Master of Arts in Teaching under the School of Education and H 
Development.) eri 

Students applying for candidacy in the Museum Studies Program must meet all ge? " 
requirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The studen d | 
have an undergraduate major, or its equivalent, relevant to the proposed academic Core™ , | 
at least 9 credit hours in a museum-related field other than the undergraduate ma) 
must show equivalent preparation versit! 

Courses.relating to museum studies are offered by other departments of the Unive 
such as Anthropology, American Studies, Art, and Education. With the approval of 
advisor, students may draw on these courses in formulating their programs. "E 

The Committee on Museum Studies serves the Museum Studies Program in an adv! di 
capacity. Its members are drawn from several departments of the University an 
Smithsonian Institution amet 

Master of Arts in the field of museum studies—Required: the general requirem j 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The degree requires à minim". 
42 hours of course work. At least 15 hours of course work must be in an academie d 
discipline, for example, American studies, anthropology, biological sciences, geol urs 
paleobiology, history, or an appropriate interdisciplinary combination. At least 15 ho an. | 
course work must be in museum studies, which may include museum adminis o 
collections management, exhibiting, and object care and conservation. At least 6 
must be in a museum internship in the Washington area or elsewhere. The student pl 
pass a comprehensive examination based on course work and submit a researe 


ge 


tons 

201 Introduction to Museum Studies: P. spit 
History and Philosophy of Museums (3) tive 
Museums viewed from historical, philosophical, and practical perspe "T. 
Examination and comparison of types of collecting organizations. Anal 1 
contemporary studies on the status of museums and their public pr 
(Fall) Mali? 

202 Introduction to Museum Studies: Administration (3) A 
Overall operation of the museum: legal status of the museum and its oblig#™ a 
to the public; governance, staffing, policy-making, financial planning. 


applied to practical situations. (Spring) m 
203 Fiscal Management of Nonprofit Organizations (3) : js 
Basic concepts of general accounting; fund accounting for nonprofit orga? 


tions; appropriation and encumbrance accounting; budgets and budget sys 
use of the budget as a management tool. (Spring) Mala 
215 Collections Management: Legal and Ethical Issues (3) tho! 
Establishing collections policies; laws, regulations, conventions, and codes a’ 
affect acquisitions, deaccessions, loans, and collection care; accountability: Í 
cess problems. (Fall) S jes | 
216 Collections Management: Practical Applications (3) K. Ps 


rec 


The implementation of collections policies: cataloging, documentation, f in 
maintenance, object preservation, storage techniques, handling and $ Ip 
inventory control, data systems. (Spring) 
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270 Curatorial Research and Exhibition Development (3) Crouch 
useum research from a curatorial point of view, with emphasis on exhibit 
Conceptualization and development. Research techniques, information sources, 

Script production. Fall) 

271 dh Museum Exhibiting (3) i Sims 
The collaboration between curator and designer. The designer's task as visu- 
alizer, Project management of both simple and complex exhibits in various 
disciplines, Installation techniques. Hypothetical projects developed by student 

teams. (Spring) 

?91 Museum internship (1 to 6) — 
Individual work experience in museums of the Washington area and possibly 
9isewhere, Each student should make arrangements with the Director of the 

useum Studies Program. Museum internships are supervised by one or more 
members of the cooperating museum staff in the areas of museum management, 

Object care and conservation, exhibiting. (Fall, spring, and summer) i 

295 Directed Research (3) ; Hie: Sta 
Individual research on special topics in the museum field. Topics must be 
&pproved by the Director of the Museum Studies Program. May be repeated for 


Credit. (Fall, spring, and summer) 
797 Special Topics in the Museum Field (3) — NL. 
&y be repeated for credit provided the topic differs (Fall, spring, anc 
Summer) 


lated Courses offered by other departments: 
A mCv 251 Museum Research and Education 
MCW/Anth 294 Field and Laboratory Research in Archaeology 
Anth 264 Seminar: Anthropological Museum Techniques 
tt 209-10 Exhibition and Display Design 
Anth 292 Introduction to Conservation 
Atv Anth 293 Preventive Conservation Techniques 
Anth 212 Advanced Conservation Techniques 
duc 223 Museum Audiences 
Educ 227 Museum Evaluation 
Educ/ Educ 240 Proposal Writing ; : 
mCv 286 Interpretation in the Historic House Museum 
TrDa 231 Lighting Design 
TrDa 234 Advanced Scene Design 
TrDa 235 Special Projects in Scene Design 


fes s 3 
Adj, rers G. Steiner (Emeritus), R. Parris 
Associ ofessor J.C. Fiorito (Voice) AZ 
Adjune € Professors N.A. Tilkens, R.J. Guenther (Chair) 


F " Ssistant Professors J.E. White (Voice), S.K. Kim (Piano), J. Albertson (Guitar), 


Assi 
st 
Sty "ant 


), N.M. Irvine (Bass), S.E. Kin (Recorder), L. Lipnick (Bassoon), W.H. Mann 
Flute), RJ. Spent R. aus (Violin and Viola), B.R. Seidman (Harp), » 
Man 3n (Voice), R. White (Oboe), W.R. Wright (Clarinet and Saxophone), W.A. att 
Ho (Trumpet), P. Edgar (Percussion), S.M. Fearing (French Horn), E.C. Thayer ( pinged 

T), E.U, Kiehl (Trombone), D. Marsh (Electric Bass), M. Von Villas (Opera), J.C. 


cussion), T. Perazzoli (Flute), J. Krash (Piano), T. Konstantinov (Piano), G. 
uitar), M. Peris (Piano), L. Hertel (Flute), A. Robbins (Viola da gamba) 


Connel 
l (P; 
Kreplin (Gu, 
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Bachelor of Arts with a major in music (departmental) —The following requi! 
must be fulfilled: m. 
thes 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and 

2. Prerequisite courses—Mus 1—2, 5—6; 6 hours of applied music courses 
dent's principal performance area 

3. The language competence option listed under General Curriculum Require 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. addii 

4. Required courses in the major—Mus 101—2, 103—4, 131-32, 138, 151; 6 Mi 
hours of applied music courses; a minimum of 4 hours of music ensemble coute 
majors must meet the departmental requirement for proficiency in piano. All mini 
expected to attend and perform regularly in student recitals in accordance W! 


departmental requirements. 


yes 
Bachelor of Music—Admission to the Bachelor of Music degree program requi j 
onstration of special advanced pre-admission training and aptitude. In @ itio d 
general requirements stated under Columbian ( ;ollege of Arts and Sciences, the 1 " 
hour program requires music courses as follows: Mus 1-2, 5 -6, 101-2, 103-4 
138—39, 151, 199; 6 hours of ensemble courses; 12 hours of applied music co T j! 
of additional courses in the area of concentration (theory or performance); and odbi” 
electives. The departmental requirement of proficiency in piano must be $8 | 
end of the junior year. Students in this program are required to pursue the lll 
competence option listed under General Curriculum Requirements, Columbian 
Arts and Sciences. 


18 
;15 


A 
Minor in Music—20 semester hours of music courses, consisting of Mus 1-5 w 
music history courses (Mus 101—2 or 103—4), 4 semester hours of piano $ y / 
semester hours of ensemble participation. Students with sufficient piano pr" d 
determined by an audition, may elect another applied music area for concentratio® 


attendance and public performance are required. 


music or an equivalent degree; satisfactory demonstration of ability in ox $ , 
performance; demonstration of piano proficiency as required for the Departm Appi, 


1 


má 
Master of Arts in the field of music—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with ju 
t 


lors’ degrees; completion of the Department’s theory placement examination. 
from other institutions must present scores on the Music Subject Test 0 ] 
Record Examination. as P 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School pr 
Sciences. The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of course work, Í qe 
thesis (6 semester hours). This program includes a required core of courses "d 
history, and performance as well as electives that may include up to two apP oo 
outside the department. A student in this program must demonstrate, by forma) gt" 
tion, a reading knowledge of either French or German before beginning the third 
study. mi 
Master of Music in the field of performance (piano or voice)—Prerequisite: 4 co^, 
degree with a major in music or an equivalent degree; an audition before a faculty jj) 
tee. Applicants from other institutions must present scores on the Music Subj ] 
Graduate Record Examination. of Asis 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School Jows: Pu 
Sciences. The program of study includes 30 semester hours distributed as fi l yO, 
semester hours of performance study in the area of concentration (piano OF NL 


‘ - : . " c)? 
semester hours of music theory and music history and literature courses; and( it^ 
i 


: d 
semester hours). The thesis consists of a public recital and performance before pd 


rounded repertory, performed on a professionally accepted artistic level); 
historical and analytical lecture on the musical content of the recital program ted Ó 
designated committee; a written report on some approved theoretical ares Fecal 
student's concentration; and demonstrated leadership in an ensemble perfo 

or oratorio for voice). 


committee (such a recital and performance must be representative of an exteD deli l 
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i na Partmenta] Prerequisites: Mus 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses — 
Majorin, oes With the exception of applied music and ensemble courass - — - 
i voice, P] n music are required to emphasize performance study in one ins rui — 
| the tir ‘cement auditions to determine the beginning level of study are administered € 
Mamie major is declared Satisfactory progress in the pene ptam aaa 
Music ; ed by the department's repertoire and study-level guidelines anc + g = il a 
jp mum examinations, is required for continuance in the major. Attendance ¢ 


‘plied tof public concerts and recitals is required of all music majors as a part of their 
Music study. 


M 


STORY, AND LITERATURE 
First Group 
m Elements of Music Theory (4—4) Pickar, Wittrup 
Otation, scales, keys intervals, terms, rhythms, and chord structure and pro- 
8tession, both written and at the piano keyboard. Aural skills development 
through melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic dictation and sight singing. Introduc- 


tion to music literature, with emphasis on rudimentary aural analysis. - 50- 
minute lab sessions per week. Mus 1 is prerequisite to Mus 2. (Academic 
Year) 
3 troducti : : Staff 
l » uction to Musical Understanding (3) 2i meg 
ntroductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study of music ma 
\ ~ 
nals an media. Not open to music majors (Fall and spring) GN 
rey of Music Literature (3) i =s " 
ei ductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analysi: 
Selected liter. I (Spring) 
d e 1 > sic majors Lo} 8 = 
3-6 armony a cei cham: Parris, Wittrup 
Triads, inversions; chord analy sis, construction, and progression; eee 
Nalization, part writing, modulation, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1—2; 
255 15 prerequisite to Mus 6 (Academic year) Staff 
i Usic of Non-Western Cultures (3) m Pepe: 
of rp düctory Survey of the basic systems and styles of music in the major ct aS 
1, Eastern Hemisphere and Africa (Spring) 
A Istory of Jazz (3) oor Dunham 
Introduction to the styles, composers, and performers of jazz music from its 
rio} S, 
Sec !Bins to the present (Fall) 
Ond Group 
101 
~2 1 3 
History of Music I (3—3) TA usna 
evelopment of music in the Western world from the early Christian era throug 
103-4 E Baroque, Mus 101 is prerequisite to Mus 102 (Academic year) v 
History of Music II (3 3) Tilkens 
r ` : : 3 2 s 103 
is; Slopment of Western music from the Classical period to the present. Mus 1 
105 Prerequisite to Mus 104 (Academic year) ; e 
The Puters and Music (3) Conra 
>» ory and practic 


al computer applications in sound synthesis (both analog and 


digit ] ing and record- 
ing . ‘gital), MIDI controlling and communication, digital sampling 


, 


i sic-readir ity is assumed; 
&xteng;, a uscript preparation and editing. Music-re ading ability is ASS v 
quim" Computer experience and knowledge of electronic music are not re 
» tro nr 
109 E Prerequisite Mus 1 or permission of instructor "M 
a estra Literature (3 ea 
Wo; d of the istory and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of representative 
tks ` 
110 5. 
ic Li Staff 
pute Music Literature 3 Drs 2 
ati Py of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of represe 
ive works, 
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121 The Opera (3) Rin 
Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative 
(Fall) Tii 

125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) 


Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard literature f0® 
16th century to the present pe 
131-32 Advanced Theory (3—3) rel 
Practice in 18th-century contrapuntal writing and analysis, choralé P icf 
inventions, and fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5—6 or equivalent. (Acade p 
133-34 Composition (3—3) 
(Academic year) p 
135 Counterpoint (3) 
Study and practice of 16th-century contrapuntal techniques. (Fall) po 
137 Orchestration (3) 


Instrumental scoring. (Spring) peo 
138-39 Form and Analysis (3—3) ool? 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. (A 


year) mi 
151 Conducting (3) p 
Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, analy 
interpretation of selected musical literature; practice in conducting. 


odd years) wit 
160—61 Electronic Music (3—3) pix" 
Tape and electronic techniques, synthesizer use, and acoustical 


(Academic year) 
173 Pedagogy (3) 
Principles, materials, and methods of teaching in selected areas. 9 
175 Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) at 
An investigation of the problems of accurate interpretation of music wry 
periods through the use of historical and modern literature and its appli e 


the actual music. Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
odd years) 


199 Independent Research (3) 1 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only to qualifi 
majors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


VLA 


Third Group 


cue 
yof 


750. 


A 


203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) 
(Fall) 
205 Music of the Baroque Period (3) 


Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 to1 
206 Music of the Classical Period (3) 


Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th-century schools 


Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. (Fall) owy 


207 Music of the Romantic Period (3) 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schubert 
the 19th century. Gu 

208 Music of the 20th Century (3) ost” 

The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of the 20th i 

(Fall) W 

221—22 Diction for Singers (3—3) V”, 

Pronunciation and rules of diction for the singing of Italian, French, G@ Alu" 


Church Latin, making use of the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
academic years) 


231—32 Composition (3—3) 
May be repeated for credit. (Academic year) yof 

234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) 
(Spring) 
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237 Seminar: 


Guenther 
Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) - 
zal; Sta 
(Fall): Beethov ^n Quartets A ic Hi r (3) staff 
238 m Analytical Studies in Music History € 
239 Independent Research (3) 
51-5? vanced Conducting (3-3) Staff 
Academic year) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 
APPLIED MUSIC 


P 


ses ar S e re ted for credit 
2, 6 may be repea 

li ic urses are offered both fall and : pring, and 

M d music course: € d 

Mus 51 


I quire 
j lessons and req 
lied music courses include individual 
All other applied music c 
mentary fee, as follows: 


- )urses V al lessons oi c x é S )plemen- 
ar lester ho Ir ¢ f one-h our a week up 
individual lessons « 1e-half t 
;OUTSeS: 
y fee $75 


: reek, supple- 
a 5 ; e hour a week, s 
wo- or th hour courses: individual lessons of on 
- Or three-semester-ho ses -— 
oon tary rses are nonrefundable after the first 

ies entary applied music courses 

y fees for app 

Wi m 

ks of the fall 


esters S S 2 T »tails 
and T 7; Se R 3 artment for de 
mester Consult the Music De p 

anc Spring se £ £ t 


i si i full-time 
Je idates in music anc 
mpl tary f waived for graduate degree candidate 
®Mentary fee is T 
t 
erg: ate music majors and minors 
t E rses and six hours a 
T- r courses ar 
ne-semester-hou 
wituired Practice: three hours a week for or E: 
^ mer Stat 
* for V'O-Semester-hour courses 
| = o Staff 
12 Piano (2) 
z E E. Guenther 
ha Voice (2) 
Tgan (1) 


18 Organ (2) 
1? Violin (1) 


Staff 
18 Violin (2) Albertson, Sislen 
19 ““8ssical Guitar (1) d 
: assical Guitar (2) 

2. Viola (1 gie 
2 Viola (2 Fleming 
3 Cello (1 A 

r Marsh 
Cello (2 Irvine, 

Ba bee 
26 B a ^ Mann, Perazzoli 
27 Flute (1 King 
28 Flute (2) 
^ Recorder (1) R. White 
w preorder (2) 

: Wright 
34 Oboe (2) 
"i Clarinet (1) Wright 
z% Clarinet (2) 
3 SaXoDhone (1) Lipnick 
37 ^ Xophone (2) 
s B : ^ Fearing, Thayer 
? French Horn (1) 
40 French 


Baughman 


——— EPEE uidi 
D 
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42 Trumpet (2) y? 
43 Trombone (1) 
44 Trombone (2) 
45 Percussion (1) Edgar, O9 
46 Percussion (2) "m 


47 Harp (1) 
48 Harp (2) Tm 
49 Tuba (1) 
50 Tuba (2) wii 


51 Orchestra (1) di 
Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: au 


tion 


fore director. sy 
52 Instrumental Ensemble (1) 
Chamber ensemble groups approved by audition. pi 


53 University Singers (1) 
Preparation and performance of choral literature. Prerequisite: audition 


director. pid 


54 Chamber Choir (1) | 
Preparation and performance of chamber vocal literature. Prerequisite: 8 
before director and two semesters of Mus 53. yi 

55 Jazz Band (1) terat 
Preparation and performance of classic and contemporary “big band li 
Prerequisite: audition before director. jo? 

56 Pep Band (1) post? 

57 Harpsichord (1) Garst, 

58 Harpsichord (2) oi 

59 Jazz Performance Techniques (1) s 


60 Jazz Performance Techniques (2) 
Second Group 


Departmental prerequisite: audition to meet departmental requirements. wd 
Required practice: six hours a week for 1-semester-hour courses and 12 hours 4 pi 
3-semester-hour courses. In addition, 3-semester-hour courses include mast! 
mance classes and require performance on student recitals. 
111 Piano (1) 
112 Piano (3) si 
113 Voice (1) 


114 Voice (3) the 
115 Organ (1) p. Gu! 
116 Organ (3) gi 
117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 

118 Orchestral Instrument (3) si 
119 Classical Guitar (1) Albertson: 

120 Classical Guitar (3) c» 
153 Vocal Theater Workshop (1) Von villas, igi 


A performance-oriented program for singers of various vocal abilities: 
repeated for credit. In the fall semester the stress will be on developmen 


of el 


awareness for the stage, acting improvisations, and character develo p 

* somes oni Lace : : the 0! 

Scenes will be chosen (with the approval of the voice faculty) from "31 00 

operetta, and musical theater repertoire. In the spring semester, mus! 

ing, use of makeup, and audition preparation will be included. s 
155 Voice Study íor the Theatre (1) m 
156 Voice Study for the Theatre (3) p? 
157 Harpsichord (1) Garst, 


158 Harpsichord (3) 


- 
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Third - 


All 
Cou i É : 
Mances. TSes include supervised ensemble preparation and required concert solo perfor- 


211 Piano 
(3 
213 Voice E 


an (3) 
21 i 
7 Orchestral Instrument (3) 


N 
AVAL SCIENCE 
Profes 
stoci, C Martin (Chair) 
Ssistant essor D.M. Hirabayashi 
ofessors G Johnson, J.J. Jackson, F.D. Forney, M.P. Ralph, F.S. Turek 


Nava} Re 
Officers Training Corps Program 


The 
opportu! Reserve Officers Training Corps (NROTC) offers young men and women the 
N ideo qualify for a full scholarship and a commission in the Navy or Marine Corps. 
Professio Shipmen are required to complete the naval science courses and attend weekly 
at Sea or g al seminars, During the summer, NROTC midshipmen participate in active duty 
baccal n Shore-based training cruises for approximately four weeks. Upon receiving the 
sioned ag "o. ànd completing the NROTC program, qualified midshipmen are commis- 
nsigns in the Navy or second lieutenants in the Marine Corps. Students may join 
Four.Yec through any one of the following four programs. 
Program thr Scholarship Program—Students enter the NROTC Four-Year Scholarship 
Serve, yw, OUgh national competition and are appointed midshipmen in the Naval Re- 
allowance, © enrolled, the government provides tuition, fees, books, uniforms, and an 
Se active/re 100 per month. Upon graduation, students are commissioned with an eight- 
chol rshi 'Serve service obligation that consists of at least four years of active duty. 
lice, physi Ogram students must include courses in English, calculus, computer sci- 
SCieng Seng national security policy, a foreign language, technical electives, and naval 
“Proxim, eir degree program and participate in three summer training periods of 
Two. y Mtely four weeks each. 

i ^d Scholarship Program—Selection for this program is made through national 
tervi,  DaSed on the student's academic record, physical qualifications, and an 
“pho, + Pplication should be made by the start of the fall semester of the student's 
“stitute ( year. Selected applicants attend six weeks of instruction at the Naval Science 
Year, At at Newport, Rhode Island, during the summer before their third academic 
Students take courses in naval science, physical fitness, and drill, similar to 
?Ssfu ed of four-year NROTC students during their freshman and sophomore years. 
hi en pletion of the NSI qualifies the two-year applicants for appointment as 
acceptan. the Naval Reserve and enrollment in the NROTC Scholarship Program. 
ione 2 ce Of this appointment, students receive all the benefits and assume all the 


445 of midshipmen i ) : 
liy, "Ing fre h ipmen in the Four-Year Scholarship Program. 


n Chan, men and transfer students who are awarded NROTC scholarships and plan 

Pr schol pus may also be eligible for GW Residence Hall Awards from the University. 
fage " ars with prior experience in the Navy are eligible for awards covering the 
"d. ^a on-campus housing and meals. NROTC scholars who are new to the 
Meerin majoring in mathematics, chemistry, physics, or a program in the School of 
" Band Applied Science may receive $4,000 to be applied toward the costs of on- 


equin 


ri 
pus ; 
ivy, using and meals. Further information on these awards is available from the 
un Year bá of Admissions. 
uen ac eptanc, lege Program—Students are enrolled in the Four-Year College Program 
tis ir lor = by the Department of Naval Science. Uniforms are provided, and during 
cla 68 in math senior years, students receive $100 per month. Students must include 

88 sum ematics, science, and naval science in their degree program, attend the first 


a train: . demere x : 
at-sea training period, accept a commission in the Naval Reserve or Marine 
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Corps Reserve on graduation with an eight-year active/reserve service obligation l 
on active duty after graduation for at least three years. After commissioning, 8PP pi 
transfer to the regular Navy or Marine Corps may be made. Midshipmen who comf ig) 
term as College Program students, have a satisfactory academic record, and are pl r4 
qualified may compete for a scholarship awarded by the Chief of Naval Educ? Fi 
Training. College Program students who demonstrate academic excellence m8 ay 
nated for NROTC Scholarships by the Professor of Naval Science. If awarded, ^. 
ship will be for the remainder of the student's undergraduate enrollment, up toam for’ 
of three and a half years; service requirements and benefits are the same 
scholarship programs. he 
Two-Year College Program—Application should be made by the start of 

semester of the student's second year. Selections are made through the hief 
Education and Training, based on the student's academic record, physical 4 "i 
and an interview. Those students selected will attend the NSI and upo? "uL 
completion may enroll in the program. The benefits and obligations are the " 

y 


Four-Year College Program. m 

Requirements for all candidates—Qualifications for acceptable candidates for yg 
arship Program or the College Program include U.S. citizenship, fulfillment 
requirements, and willingness to participate in required summer training periods 4 
accept a commission in the Navy, Marine Corps, Naval Reserve, or Marine Come 
when offered. anys 0 

Enrollment in NROTC is not a requirement for taking naval science courses. ith he’ 
enrolled at George Washington University may take naval science courses ki: 
proval of the Professor of Naval Science. 


Degree Credit for Naval Science Courses "m 
Columbian College—NSc 126, 160, and 180 are acceptable as history elective it 
credit hours (for NSc 52, 150, 175, and 176) may be accepted as professiona 
Columbian College f 
School of Education and Human Development—NSc 126, 160, 175, 176,97. cg 
accepted for social science elective credit in the following undergraduate P cou 
mentary education, human services, and special education. All naval oc 
acceptable as elective credit in the travel and tourism and exercise and § i 
programs pos”, 
School of Government and Business Administration—NSc 175 and 176 may PA 
equivalents for BAd 191 and 110, respectively, by students in both the B.B. sed f 
degree programs. For B.B.A. students, any other naval science courses may d 
science, social science, or elective requirements. For B.Acct. students, 
remaining naval science courses may be used to fill an elective requirem 
Elliott School of International Affairs—NSc 126, 160, and 180 may be us 
credit in all undergraduate programs. 


ent. 
"LE 


51 Introduction to Naval Science (3) pnt 

A general introduction to the naval profession and to concepts of se? A 
mission, organization, and warfare components of the U.S. Navy edly 
Corps. Overview of officer and enlisted ranks and rates, training, 
and career patterns. Naval courtesy and customs, military justice, vl 
and nomenclature. Professional competencies required to become 
Naval Ships Systems I (Engineering) (3) f: desi 
A detailed study of ship characteristics and types, including shif ops 
control, propulsion, hydrodynamic forces, stability, compartme = 
cal and auxiliary systems, interior communication, and damage ipt 
cluded are basic concepts of the theory and design of steam, gas 
nuclear propulsion. Shipboard safety and firefighting. 
125 Naval Ships Systems II (Weapons) (3) 

Theory and employment of weapons systems, including the pro% 

tion, evaluation, threat analysis, weapon selection, delivery, £U! 
plosives. Fire control systems and major weapons types, inclu 


uo 
N 
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and limitati i " 
ma limitations Physical aspects of radar and underwater sound. Facets of com 
126 Sea » Control, and communications as means of weapons system integration 
Power and Maritime Affairs (3) 


As i 
with coy of the U.S. naval history, from the American Revolution to the present, 


anaes on major developments. The geopolitic al theory of Mahan. Pres- 
Political ic. erns in sea power and maritime affairs, including the economic and 
navy Lee of merchant marine commerce, the law of the sea, the Russian 
150 avigati merc hant marine, and a comparison of U.S. and Soviet naval strategies 
ELS nad Naval Operations I (3) 
ples, wd à study of piloting and celestial navigation, inc luding theory, princi- 
celestial n. ce dures Students develop pra tic al skills in both piloting and 
and aban igation. The use of charts, visual and elec tronic aids, and the theory 
sp erica] ao of magnetic and gyro ¢ ompasses 1 he celestial coordinate system; 
treatment fonometry, theory and operation of the sextant, and a step-by-step 
effects of xe oy sight-reduction process. Other topics inc lude tides, currents, 
characte te inc and weather, plotting, use of navigation instruments, types and 
151 aviation ^ of elec tronic navigation systems, and a day’s work in navigation 
study aon Naval Operations II (3) < 
Vector-ana] - International and inland rules of the nautical road, relative-motion 
emp I theory, relative motion problems, formation tactics, and ship 
Me an "ntroduction to naval operations and operations analysis, ship 
and ias Dc characteristics in maneuvering, applied aspects of ship handling, 
160 Evolutio communications. 
This los of Warfare (3) 
A se traces the 
ote with foc 
15, and te 


development of warfare, from earliest recorded history to 
is on the impact of major military theorists, strategists, 
Strategy and schnological developments The student acquires a basic sense of 
. istorical develops an understanding of military alternatives and the impact of 
75 ae ett on military thought and actions 
comprei, and Management I (3) : 
ensive study of organizational behavior and management in the con- 
anization. Survey of the management functions of planning, 
ontrolling. Introduction to individual and group behavior in 
ms and extensive study of motivation and leadership. Major behav 
Crean Practical applications are explored by the use of experiential 
: Making à ase studies, and laboratory discussions. Other topics include decision 
76 Leaders in amunication, responsibility, authority, and accountability 
survey — Management II (3) 
source c. e interaction of leadership, organizational behavior, and human 
Praisals, men. Employee interviewing and counseling, performance ap- 
ethics and vale correspondence, military and civilian law, and managerial 
m ues, This capstone course in the naval science curriculum builds on 
" e probi s professional competencies to develop a thorough understanding 
0 Dhibi ems and issues faced by leaders, managers, and naval officers 
A historical V arfare (3) 
f amp ibi survey of the development of amphibious doctrine and the conduct 
century, es va, Operations. The evolution of amphibious warfare in the 20th 
a ; - cially during World War II. Present-day potential and limitations on 
* operations, including the concept of rapid deployment force. 


Y. 
—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


80, . Sidr sky (7 
Clate Professor EY (Chair), B.C. Zook, J.M. Orenstein, D.S. Wilkinson 
0 É 5 S.G. Kent, C.T Garrett, S. Silver, G.A Clawson, A.M. Schwartz 


(Medical Technology) are described in the School of 
nces Bulletin. 


364 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Master of Science in the field of clinical microbiology (supervisory track AB 
offered jointly by the Microbiology and Pathology Departments. Prerequisite: 8 git 
degree in medical technology or in biological or physical science and a minimum 
years of experience, within the last five years, in a clinical laboratory. nm 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of p 
Sciences. This is a nonthesis program requiring a total of 36 semester hours, inc po. 
221—22; Micr 225—226; Path 230, 231, 232; Micr or Path 294; and Stat 127. The y 
academic work should consist of graduate-level courses selected with the apP 
Microbiology and Pathology Departments. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of pathology—Prerequisite: one of the i 
degrees from a recognized professional school: Doctor of Medicine (M.D) 
Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S.). In exceptional casos jy 
cants with other backgrounds in the life sciences may be accepted. Qualifying soo" na 
Aptitude Test (Verbal, Quantitative, and Analytical) of the Graduate Record 7 
are required. Some students may be required to take the Biology (Advanced Specific 
examination as well. m 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of ys 
Sciences, including 48 semester hours of approved graduate course work. One 
experience in pathology at the University Hospital, equivalent to Path 283, may os a 
for a maximum of 24 semester hours of graduate course work. Other experience D'un 
the eligibility requirements of the appropriate national certifying body, i.e» the tholo 
Board of Pathology in the case of the M.D., the American College of Veterinary p» 
in the case of the D.V.M., and the American Board of Oral Pathology in the case "d 
Research fields: comparative pathology, human pathology, veterinary patho og 
chemical pathology, cardiovascular pathology, and nutritional deficiency P® 


i 


203—4 Pathology (4—4) Kent oot 
General introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ system uy 
tion with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study Anat. 
tissues, Case studies. Limited enrollment. Prerequisite to Path 200 
203, 204, 205; or equivalent. Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203. 
year) sif 

230 Pathology and Pathophysiology of Infections (3) pun? 
An interdepartmental course dealing with the pathophysiologY of "d 
sponse to injury, with emphasis on, but not restricted to, infecti? , 
(Fall) sit 

231 Laboratory Supervisory Clerkship (1) NA 
Students will rotate through selected clinical microbiology laboratories ig 
tal, public health, and commercial) to observe the techniques of Poss 
employed in each setting. Hospital laboratories will range from sm@ 1l j 
facilities to large medical center facilities. Generally, students "m 
maximum of one week in each laboratory. The type of clerkship . W 

u 


required to fulfill will be determined individually, based on past - 
Open only to degree candidates in the clinical microbiology progr“ 
spring, and summer) 

232 Laboratory Management Seminar (1) oy atl 
Management techniques related to the clinical microbiology laborat " d 
ment. Open only to degree candidates in the clinical microbiology ] 


(Fall and spring) , 
256 Pathology of Infectious Diseases (3) : An 
Correlation of clinical, physiologic, immunologic, and pathologie m A 
determining the course and morphological changes that occur in pu 
Analysis of cases and review of assigned readings. Prerequisite! 


Path 203 
w School d 


* Andreas Andrew Abraham is Associate Professor of Pathology at the G 
and Health Sciences. 


PHARMACOLOGY 365 


757 "Transmission Electron Microscopy in o— M — 
thologic Diagnosis (3) , 
Techniques for the examination and interpretation of ultrastructural changes 
associated with human disease states Emphasis on transmission elec tron micro- 
: SCODy as a diagnostic tool. Prerequisite: Path 203, 204; Anat 260, 261 dios 
58 rgan System Pathology (5) me 
TOSS and micros: opic study of human pathologic material n nud 
iseases of specific organ systems. The organ systems studied will be rotatec 
annually, depending on demand Organ systems to be covered include cardio- 
Vascular, digestive, nervous, renal. reproductive, and respiratory. Prerequisite 


278 ath 203, 204, and permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) dam 

Minar in Experimental Pathology (1) i > is 

283 Sentations on current topics in experimental pathology (Fall an« gm 
Anatomic Pathology Clerkship (arr.) Sta 


Yecropsy and surgical y 
IVé Semester hours of 


to 30 Semeste 


athology service. Prerequisite: Path 203—4 or equivalent 
credit for each four-week period. Students may receive up 
r hours of credit for six months full-time. Open to limited number of 


286 Rraduate Students, with permission. 
" Tin Kent 
atal Pathology (arr.) ui 
Ourse wil] focus on the important disorders that may beset the human fetus anc 
18 newborn infant. Emphasis on the role of placental abnormalities. Prerequi 
294 Site; Path 203, 204, and permission of instructor (Spring) "i 
arch in Clinical Microbiology (3) ^s 
evelopment and/or evaluation of tec hniques, procedures, or instrumentation 
related 


to clinical microbiology. Limited to students in the master’s program 
in clini $ 


D cal microbiology. Offered jointly by the Microbiology and Pathology 
295 Cobartments, (Fall, spring, and summer) 
™Mparatiy 


p. e Pathology (arr.) Zook, Montali* 
“ticipation in veterinary pathology service, including studies of domestic, 
Tain: and laboratory animals. Review of training materials and participation in 
Ring Sessions. Graduate students receive 5 semester hours of credit for each 
1 n Ur-w, " " à on: 
*99- 300 Ti full-time period. Prerequisite: Path 203—4 


Pall ang earch (3-3) Staff 
39a 4 all and Spring) ae 
Li anc Reading and Research (arr.) Sta 
Mited to Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
399 led repeated for credit. ^ (Fall and spring) 
Li ertation Research (arr.) Staff 
mited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
Spring) 


p 


HARM 
A 
Prof COLOGY- GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
8880 


ri C Mandel (Chair), V.H. Cohn, P. Mazel, J.A. Straw, P. Klubes, F.P. Abramson 
Associ t Lecturer J. Axelrod 


Sj Ofessore ; 
sistant reor K.A. Kennedy, D.C. Perry 
'ssors S.R, Patierno, L.L. Werling 


in the fie 


6 ci ld of pharmacology—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts or 
Ps Ses, e “ence gree. The undergraduate program must have included the following 
RA cou valent: BiSc 11-12: Phos 1, 2; Math 31, 32; Chem 11—12, 22, 151-52, 153 
Seyined, the Physical chemistry is also recommended ei 
“tg » ing} © general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts anc 

“ding Bioc 221-22; Phyl 201, 212; Phar 203, 205, 299—300. 
* Rich 
Gw c'ad, éd 
Scho l of Mali is Adjunct Associate Professor of Pathology (Comparative Pathology) at the 


““icine and Health Sciences 


366 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of pharmacology—Required: the general requin 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. toxic 

Research fields: behavioral pharmacology, biochemical pharmacology and mol 
cancer chemotherapy, carcinogenesis, drug metabolism, drug assay methodology i 
lar pharmacology, neuropharmacology, genetic toxicology, cardiovascular p . 
pharmacokinetics, pharmacology of drug abuse, and neuroendocrine pharmae 


Second Group y 
. 4 Cohn and 
114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) p" 


General concepts of drug action in the body. Action mechanism of some 
prescription and nonprescription drugs, including contraceptives; anal 
and sleep-inducing drugs; hayfever, headache, and cold remedies: Y. id 
antibiotics; vitamins. Issues related to development and marketing of in sp 
safety, drug advertising, generic versus trade-name drugs, drug U8? ites. P 
drug use during pregnancy, smoking and health. No science prerequi* 
ited enrollment. (Fall) 

115 Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) "T 
Psychological and sociological bases of recreational and other nonmedi gj 
drugs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects of drug action on react" 
and peripheral organ systems, legal and societal implications of am 
the nonmedical use of drugs, prevention and treatment of drug 9€ sti” 
Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous Sys 
lants and depressants, marijuana, hallucinogenic and psychedelic 
are no science prerequisites. (Spring) TA 

158 Pharmacology for Health Sciences Students (4) Klubes "A 
For students in health sciences programs; open to graduate students with yas” 
sion of the instructor. Drug disposition; autonomic nervous system, ca pu 
lar, and gastrointestinal drugs; psychopharmacology; analgesics, sedative nu 
convulsants; chemotherapy, toxicology, endocrinology. Prerequisite: 

Phyl 111. 


Third Group 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology Cohn and 
and Toxicology (3) "m 
Basic principles of pharmacology, including drug receptor interactions: lat 
activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, ool ot 
trol mechanisms; mechanisms of mutagenesis, carcinogenesis, terat jw" 
and specific organ toxicity; risk assessment and extrapolation. A miss 
permission of the instructor. (Fall) d 

205 Pharmacology (8) Cohn an 10? 
Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and biologi ip bir 
as a basis of rational disease therapy. Prerequisite: Phar 203, cours 
chemistry and physiology, or approval of department. (Fall) m 

220 Molecular Events in Toxic Actions (2) d 
Metabolism of xenobiotics to cytotoxic products. Environmental ano Sg 
factors influencing toxic actions. Molecular mechanisms of toxicity- 

Phar 203. (Spring) sl 

222 Genetic Toxicology (2) 
The action of chemicals and radiation in the induction of DNA damage * 
in vitro and in vivo and the sequelae of these processes in cells an' 
DNA repair mechanisms, mammalian cell toxicity, mutagenesis, aD! 


EY 


genesis. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22. (Spring) sil 
230 Special Topics in Toxicology (arr.) j oit 

Selected aspects of toxicology. Content differs each time the course ® 

May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) PT 
254 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) "— 


Recent advances and research in pharmacology. Presentations by la 
scientists from neighboring institutions. (Spring) 


PHILOSOPHY 


258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) h of tumor cells 
“eminars on mechanisms bv which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells 
(Spring, even years) 

adings: Cancer and Cancer Chemotherapy (2) Klubes 


Selected readings and discussion of recent advances in cancer and cancer che- 


269 motherapy research. Prerequisite: Phar 201 or 205 (Spring, odd years) 
. ,'armacology Seminar (1) Mandel 
cent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each time the course is offered; 


may be repeate 


2 : d once for credit Fall 
72 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) Cohn 
“€chanisms for the absorption, distribution, metabolism, and excretion of drugs 
e physical, chemical, and biological factors affecting these processes are 
ed through extensive reading of classical and current original literature 
273 Phag taste: Bio: 221-22, Phar 203, or permission of the instructor. (Spring) 
A jemacokinetics: Principles and Applications (2) Abramson and Staff 


description of c ompartmental and physiological models of drug disposition. 
t oblem solving to obtain rate constants, organ clearances, etc., from experimen 


tal data, Examples of drug disposition exemplifying various pharmacokinetic 
275.5 SPproaches (Spring) 
vanced Topics in Pharmacology Cohn and Staff 
18d Toxicology 1-11 (1—1 } 
ectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug action, pharmacology 
ot new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology, laboratory techniques 
277-78 (Alternate academic years) . 
Vànced Topics in Pharmacology Cohn and Staff 
and Toxicology II-IV (1—1) 
ntinuation of Phar 275-76 (Alternate academic years) 
Pecial Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the course is offered; 
280 Ne be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) ae 
uropharmacology (2) Perry, Werling 


Fundamental principles. Electrophysiological and biochemical techniques. Neu- 
Totransmitters and their pathways in the central nervous system. Drug effects on 
neurotransmitter pathways. Biochemical basis of mental disease. Prerequisite 


295 p & 205 or equivalent. (Spring) 
295 i r equivalen I g ib 
24 one and Research (arr.) Staff 
*99. 4 3y be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
7 esis Research (3—3) Staff 
I all and spring) 
Q 
urth Group 
398 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 7 Staff 
Imited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
399 ‘ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
"SSerlation Research (arr.) Staff 
-lmited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
and spring) 
p 
UoSoPHy 
Proj rst z 


fesson Professor P.J. Caws 

SoCiato H. Schlagel, R.S. French, W.B. Griffith (Chair) 
Funct OJessors R.P, Churchill, A. Altman 

Ag Stant Ssociate Professor G.M. Bowles 

dunce ofessor D. DeGrazia (Visiting), D.S. Harris (Visiting) 
Ssistant Professor J.F. Uebelhoer 


üche 
Tents wt Arts with a major in philosophy (departmental)—The following require- 
e fulfilled 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College 
2. Required courses in related areas—6 hours selected from art history, m 
religion; 6 hours in history (Hist 39—40 recommended) s " 
3. Required courses in the major—a minimum of 30 semester hours, pt 
foundational courses Phil 111, 112, 113, 131, and 152; one course selected from emo 
following groups: Group A (normative)—Phil 127, 132, 142, 162; Group B (ep me" 
cal)—Phil 121, 151, 153; Group C (contempor: ry) Phil 172, 192, 193; plus 6 dep 
hours of elective second- or third-group courses, selected in consultation wi 
mental advisor that Uf 
For students expecting to continue in graduate school, it is rec Tm 
include in their programs of study 12 semester hours of introductory French, 


Greek language courses. 
s of "t 


Minor in philosophy—Required: a minimum of 18 semester hour 
courses, including two courses chosen from Phil 51, 52, 111, 112, 113; 0n Tri 
chosen from Phil 127, 131, 132, 133, 135, 142, 162; and one course chosen 
151, 152, 153 


y courses; i 


Minor in applied ethics—Required: 18 semester hours of philosophy 135 
, 


Phil 51 or 52, and 131 and 132, plus three courses selected from Phil 133; 
(Current Issues in Bioethics), and (for seniors with permission of the instru 
235, 242, 245, 262 


Master of Arts in the field of public policy with a concentration in pisos 
policy—An interdisciplinary program that brings the normative, historical, an poe 
logical skills of philosophical inquiry to bear upon contemporary problems "t 
Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university: 
expected to have completed the prerequisites to graduate courses. of Arts Oy 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School C VLA 
Sciences. Two options are available at the discretion of the faculty: (1) & mi nim d 
semester hours of approved graduate course work plus the successful comp y 
thesis, or (2) a minimum of 36 semester hours of graduate course work that doo i p 
a thesis. All students are required to take four courses selected from Phil 231, 2 mih if 
262; and, for the public policy core, four courses selected from Stat 111, 183; t, 
203; Psyc 244; Stat 129 or CSci 100 (Introduction to Computer Science). P. a ui, 
all students; it is required of those with insufficient background in philoso wa 
mined by the department. Phil 299—300 is required for students electing to the Pe D 
Each candidate must pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination based pu 
interdisciplinary composition of the student's program of study. Prospective 
should consult Professor W.B. Griffith, chair of the department. 


First Group 
—7 


ition of z 


45 Introduction to Logic (3) 
Deduction, induction, and legal reasoning; emphasis on recog” 
and practical applications of logic. (Fall, spring, and summ 

51—52 Introduction to Philosophy (3—3) 

Readings from major philosophers and study of their philosophies p v 
historical, social, and cultural context. Phil 51: Classical, m enn y 
modern philosophers: Socrates through Locke. Phil 52: Enlighten ic y9j 
and 20th-century philosophers: Hume through Sartre. Dir em d 
Philosophy and Literature (3) l ) that T 
A study of some works of literature (mainly 20th-century novels 
vehicles for the working out, expression, and communication 9 
ideas. (Spring) 


Second Group E 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) je 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece, including pe “a 
major emphasis on the Pre-Socratics, Socrates, Plato, an 


er) 


"Td 


^I 
=à 


112 History of Modern P 


hilosophy (3 Chur hill 
Istory of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries; Continental 
Rationalism and British En i f intific revolution through the 
Enlightenment major emp! ; n Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, 

, "ume, and Kant (Spring 
113 19th-Century Philosophy (3 Altman 


suropean ph losophy of the 19th century, with major emphasis on Kant, Hegel, 

121 Y openhauer Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche Spring 
'Ymbolic Logic 

ormal evalu 

tional topics 

Puters, Pre 

. Instructor, 


Griffith 
in politics, law, economics, etc. Addi 


metatheory of deductive system 


ation of deductive argum 


ents 


logic and com 


; modal logi 


requisite: some knowledge of propositional logic or permission of 
(Spring) 

5 ph; ) 
hilosophy of Re 


: t 
ace and Gender (3 Staff 
1 examination } l ger 


i race and gender as social categories that define personal and 


socia] identity, Readings from Beauvoir, Fanon, Foucault, Sartre, and a variety of 
literary narr 


atives (Spring) 
eories of History and Society (3) Altman 
; Jor philosophical accounts of the course of history and the origins of society, 
‘ncluding Marxist theory and its critics Problems of how we can explain the past 
131 Fl Predict the future 2 
ICs; Theory and Applications (3 Griffith, Altman, DeGrazia 
an types of ethical theory: egoistic, utilitarian, self-realization, conscience, 
eXistentialism Applications to contemporary problems (Fall) 
Phil and Political Philosophy (3 ee ada a 
ti Sophical theories about how economic, political legal and cultural institu 
ES Should be arranged. Topics include the meaning and significance of liberty, 
can, emate functions of government, the nature of rights, the moral signifi- 
133 Philos Social inequality, and the meaning of democracy (Spring) " 
Philosophy: Nonviolence, and War (3) ' Y uns m 
and n y les of nonviolence: logical and moral problems of nuclear deterrenc 
135 Ethi ational defense; doctrine of just war. (Fall) : i 
ics in Business and the Professions (3) Uebelhoer 
"€: Concepts and theories of ethics for analysis of moral issues arising in 
142 phi ess and professional practice (Fall and spring) y 
Sys  9Phy of Law (3) Churchill, Altman 
Ystematic examination of fundamental concepts of law and jurisprudenc e; 
151 E emphasis on the relationship between law and morality (Fall) 
nce and the Modern World (3) Schlagel 
Parison 


of ex i anics. Emphasis on changing concepts and methodologies, modes 
152 P'anation, ang ontological implications (Fall) 


nase and Reality (3) Schlagel 

> basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of perception and 

Criteri ality, the role of language in knowledge, and the meaning and 
eria of truth, Prerequisite: Phil 52 or 112 or permission of instructor 
Pring) 

» Brain, a d ifici i ce (3) Schlagel 

e mi » and Artificial Intelligence (3) 

cogni ind-body problem in connection with developments in neurophysiology, 

sophie Psychology, and artificial intelligence. Evaluation of the major philo- 

thira Positions: dualism, epiphenomenalism, double-aspect theory, identity 

(S iy (reductive physicalism), eliminative materialism, and functionalism 
Pring) ysicalis ~ 


Staff 
artistic representation and the nature of aesthetic experience as 
lonre e creation, appreciation, and criticism of art Special emphasis on 

Presentational works of art and their interpretation (Fall) 


370 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


172 American Philosophy (3) tive 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayana as representa 
American thought. j 

192 Analytical Philosophy (3) Do 
The dominant movements of recent Anglo-American philosophy ^ 
positivism, British ordinary language philosophy, and neopragmatisI^ p, 0 
sented by Russell, G.E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Ayer, Goodman, 
Prerequisite: One other second-group philosophy course. (Fall) caw 

193 Phenomenology and Existentialism (3) sonality ® 
Kierkegaard's existentialist reaction to Hegel; subjectivity and intenti phy? 
19th-century thought, leading to Husserl's phenomenology; the philoseh io 
existence in Heidegger and Sartre; the relation between existentialism sol 
ism in the later work of Sartre. Prerequisite: One other second-group phi 
course. (Spring) ca 

194 Structuralism and Hermeneutics (3) j ss); 
Structuralism in linguistics (since Saussure), anthropology (Lévi-Surt cy 
literary criticism (Barthes and others) and its implications for phi po? 
(Foucault). The movement will be assessed in relation to other conte e 
philosophical trends, especially the hermeneutics of Gadamer 42 
Prerequisite: One other second-group philosophy course. sul 

199 Readings and Research (3) 

(Fall and spring) 
Third Group s 
201-2 Readings and Research (3—3) 
Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems. 
(Academic year) 

205 Selected Schools and Problems (3) 4 pi^ 
An advanced review of the rise of modern empiricism, idealism, 8 halo 
tism, with particular attention to controversies regarding problems duate 5 
epistemology, and social and political theory. Recommended for gra as 
dents who have majored in fields other than philosophy. (Offe 
demand warrants) cif 

231 Seminar: Economic Justice (3) $ "T 
Ethical and economic analysis of equity and efficiency of current U. tion: 
distribution patterns. Theories of justice; economic theories of distr! 
sessment of redistribution policies. (Fall, odd years) ith, 

235 Ethics and Business (3) : Gri roble 
Concepts and strategies of ethical analysis applied to specific business E isi 
e.g., risk management, plant relocation, preferential hiring, political à pad 9 
development of theory of corporate social responsibility. Same 8 
(Spring) Al? 

242 Philosophy, Law, and Social Reform (3) d p uadit 
A philosophical investigation of moral and legal rights in the America "m 
the importance of claims of right and entitlement in policy issues, a E d 
legal institutions define specific rights by limiting or giving effect t 
and liberties. (Spring) 

245 Seminar: Rights and the Public Interest 1 
in Information Policy (3) f 50% 
Society's requirements for policy data versus rights to privacy; righ op 
expression and access to information; public interest in enhancing. tio? 
discussion (FCC's “fairness doctrine,” regulation of advertising: 
campaign expenditures). (Fall, even years) 

251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) 

Selected topics. (Fall, odd years) gai 

252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) 


Critical examination of selected problems or theories of knowleds® 
even years) 


PHYSICS 371 


i Altman 
e55 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) BaSe 
Philosophic issues relating to theory, methodology, and applicati X 
Sciences. (Fall) 2 
262 seminar: Normative Issues in Foreign Policy (3) Churc 
l 


ls i ative perspec- 

ected issues on the ¢ omplexities of foreign polic y from a mre e ie 
tive, including the ethics of military intervention, ts nd th ed smocratic 
Pursuit of national interest, the protection of human rights, and the de Asie 

299 Control of foreign policy (Spring, even years) Staff 
7300 Thesis arch (3-3) 


i, F. Pre Chair), B.L 
erman HH. Hobbs, O. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, F. Prats, D.R. Lehman ( 
nct Pro a 3 
Pto ,Tofessor L.C, Maximon 
s eSsoria] Lecturers A. Ghovanlou, W.D. Lee, J.J. Coyne, R. Eaton III 2 Beal 
ine U'essors W.C, Parke, N.K Khatcheressian, M.F. Taragin, E.P. Harper, 
oe . , 
Associ ! HS, erley nae ; 
en ial ] i 'atemi ams, M.I. Haftel, J.T 
Broach Pro ®ssorial Lecturers J.W. Lightbody, M. Fatemi, M.T. Shams 
Cty -— Professors A. Mokhtari (Research), K.S. Dhuga, H. Haberzettl 
"er A. Chakarii 
“es The follow quirements 
TN be nup Ars with a major in physics (departmental)—The following requ 
2 ° genera] require 


; : ments stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
32, 3. "equisite courses 


—Phys 13, 14, 15, 16 (or Phys 21, 5, 22, 6); Chem 11—12; Math 31, 


3, À i 
4. Required Courses in related area—CSci 100; Math 111-12. £d di vds ve 
B Courses in the major—Phys 151—52, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165—66, 167, 168, 1€ 
ac OTT 
mente lor of Science with 
1 Must be fulfilled: 
: The ge : 


i y of Arts Sciences. 
2. e lera requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Scienc 
11-15. Tequisit 


"he ri squire- 
a major in physics (departmental)—The following req 


si ? Courses—Phys 13, 14, 15, 16, (or Phys 21, 5, 22, 6, and 16 or 167); Chem 
3. R ath 31, 32, 33. 
4 p Wired 


. i... COUrses in related area—CSci 100; Math 111-12 Im 

100.],, dire courses in the maior. Phys 151-52, 163, 164, 195—996, plus three additional 
X, Courses chosen with consent of departmental advisor. 
Or : 

ning ofp action with 

i e Senior 

n "Search ; a 

T: 


r 5 by in- 
Special Honors, a student must register for Phys 195 by the oegi , 
The decision to award Special Honors will be based m competenc 
al achievement in physics as evaluated by the faculty 


Ysics— Require 


] thor in 
"utes fro “tua h 
l phy 


m it d: Phys 13, 14, 15, 16; Phys 163 and 164 or approved substi- 
10 Sics courses 


Aster . 
Physic «f Arts in the fi 
t i 


' ri ajor in 
U eld of physics Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a major 
is Diversity. or ay ival le 
, ce d an equivalent degree ; adus 
Under the aser s degree program with thesis—Required: the general vL maie 
Physic in aduate School of Arts and Sciences, and 30 semester hours of course a ' 
224, 225. cluding Phys 211 212, 214, 221—22, 299—300; plus two of the following: Phys 
i e ma t - v € l uirements 
i i , 2 general re ants 
“tateq ünder the & negnee program without thesis—Required: the general req 


course 
. “faduate School of Arts and Sciences, and 36 semester hours of cours 
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work in physics and mathematics including Phys 211, 212, 214, 221-22; plus two! 

following: Phys 224, 225—26, 231, 233, 243, 244. " of At 
The successful completion of a high-level computer language course with a gré e 

B is required for either option 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of physics—Required: the general requirement ys 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including the following requ d 
Phys 211, 212, 214, 215, 216, 221— 22, 224, 231, 232, 233—34 or 243—44; one course 
from Math 222, 223, 232. . 

Research fields: nuclear physics—experimental and theoretical studies on the sto 
electromagnetic and strong interactions, and scattering of few-body systems at di 
intermediate energies; solid-state physics—crystal growth and physical properties 
kers, and ultrasonic probing of electron scattering in solids 


First Group 


1 General Physics I (3) Bio 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Development of the principles Un n] 
modern physical knowledge; basics of mechanics, heat, and light, in u op 
classical concepts of energy, momentum, heat, temperature, entropy, Sr gy 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurren 


tion in Math 6. zoo? 
General Physics II (3) Briscoe, Parke, erst 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Topics focusing upon present un 

ing of the physical universe and character of the atomic and subato nm 
Includes considerations of electric and magnetic phenomena, relati put 
wave- particle duality, quantum theory, nuclei, and subnuclear partica 
uisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. qo? 
General Physics Laboratory I (1) p regui 
Laboratory complement of Phys 1 and 21. Two and a half hours. in PHYS” 
concurrent or prior registration in Phys 1 or concurrent registration 
Laboratory fee, $40. 
General Physics Laboratory II (1) Mokhtar iit 
Laboratory complement of Phys 2 and 22. Two and a half hours. 
concurrent or prior registration in Phys 2 or concurrent registration 
Laboratory fee, $40. 

Introduction to Astronomy I (3) ic princi 
Classical through modern astronomy, with introduction to basic P 
derlying astronomical systems and observations. Lectures cover elec ) 
radiation, optical instruments, and the solar system. Laboratory (2 hon ia” 
sizes optics and astronomical measurements. Prerequisite: High " 


Laboratory fee: $30. (Fall) 

10 Introduction to Astronomy II (3) d joo 
Continuation of Phys 9. Stellar and extragalactic astronomy, includi s, f 
tion to quantum aspects of electromagnetic radiation and atomic poy pas 
spectra, and stellar evolution. Laboratory (2 hours) has the same em (Spr! 
Phys 9. Prerequisite: Phys 9 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $30. po 


N 


e 


o 


de 
c 


11—12 Introduction to Astronomy (2—2) " 
Same as Phys 9—10 without the laboratory. (Academic year) ph 
13 General Physics for Engineering i 
and Applied Science (3) ont My 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Developme. vl 
principles of optics and dynamics. Topics include geometrical OF p 
algebra, statics of rigid bodies, single-particle kinematics and dy^ tory 
vation of energy. Concurrent registration in Math 31 is required. d 
$40. d 
14 Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) Kop? y 
Lecture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary d jol 


mechanics for many-particle systems and basic thermodynamics. op 
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collisions. rot 


oné a uid dynamics, wave 
ational motion small vibrations, gravitation, flui idyn l 
otion, the 


ideal gas, the laws of thermodynamics, thermal properties of solids 
and liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 13; Math 31. Laboratory fee, $40 — 5 
15 E ricity and Magnetism (3) Haberzett — 
ture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours) Introductory € 
electromagnetic theory. Topics include static electric fields, — — 
auss’s Law, electrical potential, capacitance and dielectrics, electric c aa 
and resistance, Ampere's Law, Faraday's Law, Maxwell s equations = hes € 
orm, electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: Phys 14; Math 31. Laboratory a: 

16 Modern Physics (3) — 
ture (3 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours Elementary — d 

mio Principles of special relativity and quantum theory Topics inclu e m 
istic kinematics and dynamics, wave—particle duality, the — ee 
3uli's exclusion principle, x-ray spectra, the atomic nucleus, radioac ; 


ar and 
nuclear reactions, statistical distribution laws, applications to molecular 
solid-state phy 


niversity Physics I (3) sit ee 
é recitation (1 hour). Physical concepts and princip es ae 

using calculus. Topics include classical mechanics, heat, waves, on 
Optics, Concurrent registration in Phys 5 is required. Prerequisite or concur 
Tegistratio 


) n: Math 31 (Fall) : 
^ „versity Physics [T (3) Phys 21. Topics iiis 
Cture (2 Jours), recitation (1 hour). Continuation of Phys 21. Topic 


nd nucle rsics. Con- 
1 magnetic phenomena, relativity, atomic and nut le ar — - 
Current registration in Phys 6 is required. Prerequisite: Phys 21; prerequi: 
c , . : 
Ncurrent registration: Math 32. (Spring) 
Second Group 


12 
"Modern Cosmology (3) 


` as 1 
“nmathematical treatment of cosmology and related subje ts from re. 
np YSiCs. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulsars, black holes, antimatter, etc 
151-55 In Tequisite: Phys 10 or 12 Dhuga 
late Laboratory (3—3 

i nie se 2s and 
ent advanced work to introduce students to research techniques a 


"he < XF ; z) 
161 Se of Specialized instruments Laboratory fee, $30 (Fall and spring 
Mechanics I (3) 


Hobbs 


Indepena 


Prats 
hani ! 's laws ratic ws, 
Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conserv "— 
nier 5 equations, inert ia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of Lagrange's € 
ami "a ^ P 
182 milton $ equations 


ec anics II (3) 
asic aspect o 
s Stress tensor, 

Ysical and 


Bergmann 
zn ids é ensor, 
f Continua, including elasticity and fluid dy -— em fus 
equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscou: : 


Quantum Optics (3) Harper, Peverley 
inte ations and waves, energy and momentum of the elec RN e 
Merfere Ce, diffraction. geometrical optics, optics of crystals and other media, 
164 zy PeTSion, x 
n Tmodynamics (3) Parke, Taragin 
zi S ^ p )C- 
seciples and applications of equilibrium thermodynamics, reversible proc 
165. 66 " m thermodynamic potentials, stability and phase changes ; il 
M Magnetic Theory (3—3) Zuchelli 
2 palate ns é lus, 
ele lopment of Maxwell's field equations using vector and te nsor < P tes 
elect atic, Stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic circuit theory, 
167 pri romagnetic waves and radiation 
nciples of Quantum Physics (3) Haberzett!, Prats 
hera 1 é m 
mec Pment of logical struc ture and experimental bases for modern qu — 
"hanics. Sj B ex los wi larify the structure; primary em- 
Phasis " mple examples worked out to cl 


q p i careful con- 
ptual framework and its mathematical realization; carefu 
> laboratory results to which the theory is a response 


170 Elementary Solid-State Physics (3) Khat 


175 


a 


195-96 


Consent of a departmental graduate advisor is required for admis 


courses i 


209—10 


221-22 


224 


p 
i ; ; et Mokhtari. 
168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) apri 


Third Group " 
sion to all 
w 


2 Special Relativity (3) 
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Explicit applications of principles of quantum mechanics to a variety 
in atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. Quantum statistical m of 
oped with applications in solid state. Emphasis on explicit evaluation | 

tions and the techniques required. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or equi A 


ns! 


Structure of solids, lattices and lattice defects, deformation, vibrati 
electronic contribution to specific heats, binding energies, electronic 
metals and semiconductors, magnetic properties of solids. Elementary 
required such as quantum mechanics and normal mode expansions 
oped as needed. 
Nuclear Physics (3) Berman, 
Introduction to application of quantum physics in the description of n 
their interactions. Properties of nuclei, nuclear models, nuclear 
clear reactions are considered. Specific topics include the deuterom np m i 
ing, the optical model, the shell model, the liquid-drop model, ae, 
fission, and fusion. Prerequisite: Phys 167 or permission of instruct E d 
Undergraduate Research (3—3) Briss. vi! 
Research on problems approved by the staff. For the B.A. option, emp sont 
put 


" 
y 


placed on advanced laboratory experience. For the B.S. option, the tw 
will involve advanced laboratory experience and applications 0 
the solution of physics problems, respectively. 


n physics. 


A 


Theoretical Methods in Classical and Quantum Physics (3—3) 
Joint offering of the Mathematics and Physics Departments. i, 
include solutions of partial differential equations encountered in P plici, 
niques of linear algebra; calculus of variations; complex analysis: APP f 
physics of the theory of analytic functions; integral equations; an i 
in physics. m 
Advanced Mechanics (3) . tional 
Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory; varie ore 
ples, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, canonical 

classical perturbation theory. m A 


Topics 


and 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics; spec 
tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, covariant form z 
netism, relativistic variational principles, relativistic quantum eq J 
Electromagnetic Theory de 
Principles of electrostatics and magnetostatics with applications 10 pedi! : 
of boundary-value problems in electrically and magnetically active d 
well's equations, time-varying fields, and plane-wave propagation: 
systems and scattering of radiation, including multipole fields. 
relativistic particles and radiation from moving charges. 
Quantum Mechanics (3—3) "A 


principles involved. Operators, representations, and transform 
Schródinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, pe 


General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the dem w 
ion 

Statistical Mechanics (3) Kio, 

jos ol 


scattering theory. (Academic year) 
Study of classical and quantum-equilibrium statistical mechanics 


ory and transport phenomena reviewed prior to examining princip 
cal mechanics. Among topics considered: distribution functions 
partition functions, Gibb's paradox, canonical ensemble, gran 


$ 
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ser : 
able, ideal gases, interac ting gases, cluster expansion, virial expansion, and 
225-26 ensity matrices 
aboratory (3—3) 
(adividual work on speci 
23 Cademic year) 
ua; a "0 EN 
— Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) Lehman 
e ai tation of the lower-order effects depending upon the quantal nature of 
turbarjc ^ magnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation and field quantization, per- 
‘on calculations, Compton effect, photoelectric effect, electron—electron 


Scatteri : l 7 
culti ming, pair creation and annihilation, indices of refraction, divergence diffi 
zulties, 


antum Field Theory (3) Parke 


“OVari¢ 1 x : in I 
i ant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson and Fermion 


field 
S, ; - 
233-34 theory of S matrix, dispersion relations, and renormalization program 


uc 
irm Theory (3-3) Prats, Lehman 
le 


weak int ear models, theory of nuclear reactions, pion physics, 
EN 
243 Solid St eractions, and elec tromagnetic interactions 

ate Physics: Structure Khatcheressian, Hobbs, Peverley 


Hobbs, Briscoe 
al topics. Laboratory fee, $30 per semester 


~e inding (3) 
omic s : 
forms " EiWotuse of solids and analysis of the binding of crystals. Crystalline 
Propa n Symmetries, atomic vibrations and specific heats, sound and optical 
44 Solid c— crystalline defects 
: ate Physics: Electronic Khatcheressian, Peverley 
ao in Metals (3) 
"omen; 
allowed €na in metals and semiconductors determined by the electronic states 
In nding, specific heats, magnetic properties, transport phenomena 


dep 
or 'pende 
250 Selecte, ‘ent Particle approximation and many-body aspects are discussed 


Opics ^ en 
Possible Pics in Modern Physics (3 Staff 


T : 
Principles ^-^ include nuclear three-body problem; group theory and symmetry 
and one In physics; differential manifolds applied to physics; electronic states 
in Scatter, Onductivity gauge field theories; dispersion relations and unitarity 
2 a visor, ny May be repeated for credit with permission of graduate 
91 E Fall an 1 
Minar (1) ind spring dd 
“eCtures > 1 otal 
29 (Fall a On special problems in physics. May be repeated once for credit 
9-300 esi nd spring) 
(Fall | Search (3—3) Staff 
n and Spring) 
Ourth Group 
398 A 
dva 
2 nce r 
Amiteq E anding and Research (arr.) Staff 
390 May be re : = ents preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
99 Dissertati Peated once for credit (Fall and spring 
Limited to Doctor arch (arr Sial 
z OC +} : . 
Spring) ctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
Ofess 
p. ors R P - 
K L “A, Kenn b 
ey, *: ` : 
$0 er, W y, M.E. Tidball, M.M. Cassidy, M.J. Jac kson, J.J. Bernstein (Research), 
Ci of Wegliki 


*avine, D.W. Watkins (Acting Chair), J.K. Kelleher (Research) 


equisite: Phy] 
1 above 201, 


Dep 

art 

Physic menta] prer 
Umbere; 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses in 


except Phyl 205, 221, and 212 
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Second Group " 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) stude" 
Structural and functional basis of physiology. Required for graduate pat 
who have not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students may receive gra ua 


on completion of additional work as prescribed by the instructor. a Coll 
BiSc 11—12 or equivalent and consent of instructor. Open to Columbian 
students with the approval of the major advisor. (Fall) 
Third Group » 
201 Physiology (8) to 
Cellular, organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequs, g 
graduate students: Anat 201 or Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 221 or P pe js 
consent of chairman of department. Concurrent registration in Phyl d 


quired. Open to Consortium students only with permission of 
department. (Spring) si 
205 Regulatory Cell Biology (2) verti 
Lecture (2 hours). An introductory survey of the mechanisms for intercon. ig 
and utilization of energy in animal cells. A required course for gradu" gd 
intending to take Phyl 201. Prerequisite: BiSc 11—12 or equivalent, and ces 
instructor. Open to students in the Columbian College of Arts and Scien 
the approval of the student’s major advisor. (Fall) si! 
Neurobiology (3) of 
Same as Anat 212. An integrated survey of the structure and functio yg 
human nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstrations, and laboratory: 
tory fee, $25 (Spring) osi 
221 Seminar (1) exl 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work discussed rg 
mental design and scientific deduction evaluated. Topics to be a as 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeat 
(Fall and spring) j 
253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion Regulation (2) jjoati” 
Discussion of principles of fluid and acid-base balance and their 4PP 


21 


to 


(Fall) 


262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) esp”! 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiology: 
as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems. (Fall) poi? 
269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) ods 


of 
Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including meth à bo 
collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved in movement anii 
ior, and sensory processing. Open to students in the School of Engl! 
Applied Science with permission of instructor. (Fall) gi 
295 Research (arr.) y 
By special arrangement with individual staff members. Approxin 
hours per week in the laboratory for each semester hour of credit. 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
298 Comprehensive Physiology (5) "d 
Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate to the stud) 
ate program. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. ( si 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


W 
y" 


Fourth Group si 
396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) gini 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general d 


d 


Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of physiology and of pertinen 


candidate's supporting field. This course satisfies the requirement ring) 
the Cumulative General examination in Physiology. (Fall and $P 1 


L 
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397 
Development of Dissertation Problem (2) maes 
imited to students pre 
eparation for writter 
Course sat 


paring for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
1 1 and oral presentation of dissertation problems. This 
tion in — the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative General Examina- 
399 met ey (Fall and spring) 
Tw alion Research (arr.) Staff 
mited to Doctor of P 


hilosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
and Spring) " 


POLISH 


ee SI i 
üvic I an 
guages and Literatures. 


POLIT 
ICAL COMMUNICATION 


eim (Dj 'ommunication 
Reynolds P “egg W.C. Adams, R.S. French, S.G. Larson, J.A. Morgan, W.M. 
X ins, J.E. Thiel 
Columh; 
mbian 
sem nication c lee of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental program in political 
"strict ; Conte leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Enrollment into the major is 
The following the program office for details 
1, The Genera) duitements must be fulfilled 
S. *requisit requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
"efe ); PSc E Courses: one course chosen from Stat 53, 91, 105 (Stat 53 is usually 
3. Require 2; Econ 11 or 12; Comm 133; Jour 72 


(a) Po! a in the major 
M (b) uw vim 199; Comm 100, 130; Jour 111; PCm/PSc 103; PSc 120 
tag Ah N Politic; c" selected from the following, at least two of which must be courses 
iC à! Communication: PCm 150. 191, 192, 195; Jour/PSc 128; Comm/Jour/PSc 


tion (c) Four td 184; Jour 146, 198 

$ urna ism tonal sec ond-level courses offered by the Departments of Communica- 
Decig] Honor. im or Political Science 

at NS ine with a grade-point average of at least 3.5 in all course work 
Must» ODOrs at t ^h tión and in all courses required for the major may declare for 
m ntain the i eginning of the senior year. To achieve Special Honors, the student 
interdit Paper ^. ed grade-point requirements and present a succ essful oral defense of 
membe a Plinary Cte d for the Senior Seminar in Political Communication before an 
mende nominated "s. that includes the program director and two other faculty 
sj, dt at stu ents 4 the student and approved by the program director. It is recom- 
Year and pr. © eclaring for Special Honors take PCm 195 in the first semester of the 
100 Intr, ^^ 199 in the second semester 
tri can to Political Communication (3) Manheim 
Work for ean sand theories of political communication; development ofa frame- 
Other co yzing political communication; applications in the United States, 


tion "untries, and the international system. Limited to political communica- 
103 Politica)" (Spring) 
Strategi Communication Research (3) Manheim 
egies and tec } 
e of politic 


C 


Open p Perience (3..3) 
Sp lo juniors 
end 


t and seniors majoring in political communication. Students 
at least 16 


hours a week during the semester in an approved agency or 
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[ 
office performing practical work in the subject under the general guidan 
faculty advisor. Grades are assigned on a pass/no pass basis only. 

195 Independent Study (1 to 6) und 
The student pursues a program of directed reading or original research "T 
direction of a faculty advisor. Limited to seniors or exceptionally well T 
juniors majoring in political communication. Before registering, the stu d 
obtain approval of a written plan of study by the faculty member wha 
the study and the program director. Mash! 

199 Senior Seminar in Political Communication (3) isco 
Limited to majors in political communication. Selected reading and d 
with possible fieldwork in the professional subject. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE — 


y 
Professors H.L. LeBlanc, B. Nimer, H.C. Hinton, B.M. Sapin, J.A. Morgan, jes al 
(Chair), Y.C. Kim, J.M. Logsdon, W.H. Lewis, C.A. Linden, H.R. Nau, M.A. 


Manheim, C. McClintock, P. Reddaway ya 
Associate Professors C.F. Elliott, J.R. Henig, M.J. Sodaro, S.L. Wolchik, R.W: R 

Deering, C.C. Joyner, H.B. Feigenbaum, J.H. Lebovic row? | 
Assistant Professors R.P. Stoker, J.P. Rogers, V. Coleman, S.G. Larson, NJ: B 


Wiley, S.A. Baynard (Visiting) 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science (departmental)—The folo 
quirements must be fulfilled: d Se r 
1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts an ao 
2. Prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equivalent). Six courses in the social (or: 
than political science, to include 6 hours of historv or 6 hours of economm ug 
semester hours of introductory foreign language and statistics are strongly reco "i 
3. Required courses in the major: 30 semester hours of second-group poi 
courses, including a distribution requirement that consists of 6 semester hours 2 10^. 
the following groups: Group A (political theory and methodology)—PSc 101; 10 uel 
106, 107, 108, 110; Group B (American government and politics) —PSc 111; 11^ 
116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 124, 129; Group C (comparative government andi po" 
PSc 130, 131, 146, 168, 170, 173, 177, 179, 180, 181, 183; Group D (internal! " t2 
law, and organizations)—PSc 140, 142, 144, 149, 161, 175, 176, 178, 182» Vis 
Of the courses in Group A at least one must be PSc 101, 102, or 104, and i 
mended that this course be taken as early in the student’s academic prograr cc qo 
Every major must complete a proseminar or, if eligible, an Honors Seminare f 
198, or 199) in the junior or senior year. A maximum of two of these may bees f 
student's program; such courses do not satisfy the department's group distribu pt E 
ments. A 200-level course may be substituted for the proseminar requireme 
written permission of the instructor and the undergraduate coordinator. 0 
The department also offers a major with a public policy focus. Studen gi 
concentrate in public policy must distribute their 30 hours in political scienc i 
PSc 104; 9 semester hours in policy-oriented courses to be selected from PSc of 
124, 146; one policy-oriented proseminar; 3 additional semester hours from level- 
A, B, C, D; and 3 semester hours in a political science elective at the 100 lied 
Up to 12 hours of either service-learning or internship credit may be app maj ; 


(1 


degree. No more than 3 hours of such courses may be credited toward the ý 

courses do not satisfy the distribution requirement Ains 
Students in the 90-semester-hour degree program must receive grades of j 

semester hours of second-group political science courses den 


Students may apply for graduation with Special Honors. To qualify. the stl 4) 
fulfill the general requirements stated under Regulations and take at leas md 
science honors seminar in which an independent study project is complet wor 
tion. The student must complete the seminar before the final semester of C0 "m 
project is evaluated by a Departmental Honors Committee, which can reco 
tion with Special Honors in political science. To be eligible for enrollme? 
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s > successfully completed PSc 101 
minar, students must be political science majors, have successft I 
ave achiey ; 


| nd be juniors or seniors 
9c à quality-point index in the major of at least 3.3, anc 


vino iti ] } he equivalent) plus 15 semester 
i hon Or in Political science Required: PSc 1 and 2 (or the equ I 


o > [ 
u iding istribution requirement of 
Our COnd-gr pol l nce courses, including lis 
On, nd-g OUP political scien ( mÀ— 
Pie Tse from each of the four groups listed in item 3 above. A minimum of 
ae er social sq lence courses is also required 
Mast 0 ; , 'rerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a 
Majori, f Arts in the field of political science—Prerequisite 


l , > valent degree, 

and hint Political Science from an accredited college or university, or an equivaler g 
equi undergraduate scholastic standing 

" ired. 

Scie ed: The gene 


rer 1 C I l | I l Arts and 
ral requirements sta ed under the Graduate School o A I 
eithe 


| 
i m 1 ge specified 
r(1) are iding kn wledge of a modern foreign language or d I ‘olin 
€ € ng A L 1 a scipiine 

in statistics or (2) two graduate-level courses in a « €— c : I e 
of the fo i rt f graduate co 2 

l 'Og 2 mester hours ot gre 
f the following programs (1) 24 se " ‘ dep ica jn 
ivalent to 6 semester hours), and the satisfactory co p i le 
nsive Ex amination in three subfields selected from those listed unc 
stve Examination ir I | 


Al st m : 240 d ; the first 
= 5 n PSc 2 230, or 240 during 
Semster of ust take one course chosen from PSc 200, 23 
0 


- t ral of :oordinator 
Brad Braduate Study. The course selected must have the approval of the coo 
uate studies, 


pl yu 1 of science J nts ou standing abili y 
itic »nce—Students of out f 
j > fie political scienc ^ 
te * nen 4. " re € | m of a departmental graduate 
* doctoral pros m upon recommenc atic a dey 


© concurrence of the dean of the Graduate S hool — ME 

Sciences” ‘ The general requirements stated under the mmm toss A “sed ron 

Minor fj " lot audent must complete a General Examination, wh ` 

cone? a 201 Am required of all students unless they demonstrate knowledge of the 
Rac Ject matter by passing a waiver examination 

Matte ent must ch 


o0se a major and minor field of study from five a mira m E 
Subject-matter division has several anas humore cs ems 
“sists of pp COnsultation with an advisor, constructs a program / Ls 4 

“ree Subfields: a minor field of study consists of two sub i ds. eee 

Politica) , PeCt-matter divisions and their subfields are (1) theory (analysis of — 

. , analysis of Marxist and Marxist—Leninist thought); (2) comparat — 

Com tics comparative political analysis, comparative communist a eae — 

itics, and domestic politics of a specified major politica opum 

tegi relations (international politics, international law, Ere — 

international relations, and foreign relations of a specifiec — A cene 

: ican TaN politics {American political process, national polic dre - 

Na} and (s.n Constitutional law and judicial process, and state, local, and u = 

i (5) Public Policy (methods of public policy analysis, science policy, c "wer 
Sas iei and national security policy). Quantitative political analysis may s 

many of the subject-matter divisions 
Boup er tenta] 


isi » e i Jare oret siteto all second- 
` : € 4 >quivalent) are prerequisi 
Urses i requisite: | Sc 1 and 2 (or th eq 


n politica] 


science. 
E uction to Comparative Sodaro, Feigenbaum, 
3 ; wn 
Sai t i3 Te erem 
™Mparative and international political systems; emphasis on " : (Fall 
and ss of major foreign governments and the force of basic ideo ogies 
Spring) | 
ur duction lo American Rycroft, Coleman, Larson, Deering 
itics and G : J 
Oovernment (3) ; : n: 
on icture, Powers, and processes of the American political system and the impa 
Public 


Policy (Fall and spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


3—4 Introduction to Political Behavior (6—6) 

Role of personal and social values in political behavior. Fall: Focus 0D 
in the American liberal tradition. Spring: A comparative perspective 
cratic and authoritarian governments in the 20th century. Admission 
selection process. (Academic year) cile 
Washington, D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) 

Same as AmCv/Hist/U&RP 50. oket wie 
Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Kim, Lebovic, ove 
Nature of political inquiry, approaches to the study of politics and 
empirical methods of research. (Fall and spring) 


wit 
Empirical Political Analysis (3 ji 
mpirica itical Analysis (3) ysis pi 


Extensive examination of empirical research methods in the ana 
behavior. Research design, data collection (survey and aggregate), 8P' 
ysis. Prerequisite: PSc 101 or permission of instructor. (Sprin 
3 Political Communication Research (3) 
Same as PCm 103. Students may not receive credit for both 
PSc 101 
Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) 
Introductory overview of the concepts, issues, and techniques kis 
policy analysis and its role in the policy process. (Fall and sp! d 
Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought I (3) Fall) 
Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas. ( 
Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thought 11 (3) 
Theoretical roots of modern political order and disorder— 
Rousseau. (Spring) 
Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) ve 
Issues of modern political thought as seen through major representati $ 
Emphasis on conservative, liberal, and radical thought. (Fall an 
Marxism-Leninism (3) ern co 
Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions of moda 
nism. Emphasis on Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and consideration 
Rosa Luxemburg, Lukacs, Trotsky, and Stalin. (Spring) 
American Political Thought (3) seen 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present 8$ 1 
major representative writings. (Spring) 
State and Urban Politics (3) NW 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, processes, and policies 
urban political systems. (Fall) 
2 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 
Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, with emphasis 0? 
metropolitan settings. (Spring) 
U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) ion. 
Separation of powers, federal—state relationships, economic regulat! 

5 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) 
Political and civil rights. (Spring) 

j The American Presidency (3) «v of the ii 
Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority public # 
porary institution, the mechanisms and processes for formulating il 
and the influences of personality on performance in office. (Fa 
Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) ic 
Basic concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucrat! 
policy formulation and implementation (Fall) 

Legislative Politics (3) j A 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emphasis OP ul 
party organization, committees, and floor procedure, in the context a ag) 
legislative relations and interest-group activities. (Fall and SP 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 381 


119 Us, Political p 

Role of parties 

TBanization. 
ranches. 

? Public Opinio 

Ources of m 


LeBlanc 
arties and Politics (3) . es ont policies 
as a linkage between mass preferences and governme - : ae 

as g nkKe ; 2 * > and exec 
nominations, voting, and activities in legislative a 

(Fall and spring) . Wiley 
n and Political Socialization (3 ing and political cam- 
ass political attitudes and behavior; voting « 


» Paigning, ^ (Fai) 


12 


i Logsdon, Rycroft 
122 Science, Technology, and Politics (3) levelopments on the political 
Multiple impacts of sc ientific and technological develc pr mne od sre. 
stems, Discussion of public policies for support, use, and cor 
technology z drea | | 
" € in Dom sarie Palisy (3) Deering, Stoker, Coleman 
estic lic y( 
Exami 


nation of the dec 


> of various issues 
ision-making process and the substance of varic 
in Omestic public poli 


S 1Cé energy, 
1 areas as Crime, economics, educatior j 
y uch £& 


128 > environment, poverty, and health (Fall and spring) ad 
overnmental Processes and the News Media (3) 
i V New n N ili | Larson 
Exam The Politics of Visibility (3) 


I itics « society, the 
the impact of television on American politics and 


> dyne :s of selecting 
f rage of political issues and campaigns, the dynamic ue 
C ing news . Sa somm 129 (Fall and spring 
13 E Presenting news stories. Same as Jour/Comm 12€ orhi ne 
0 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) Fe ig i sea e ang- 
Vomparative Political analysis with primary focus on the [ ; 

131 co eter Europe (Fall and spring) . Soden Wo 
™Mparative Government and Politics II (3) ——« Ng 
jerment and politics of the communist — emp a 
tet and c ies “astern Europe Fall and spring) 

149 Int Countries of Eastern E p 


*rnationa| Politics (3) 


Sodaro, Joyner, Lebovic, — 
, 2 reign policy, 
qj ernationa &ctors, international and domestic environments pins p -= 
C and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign polic ( 
and sprin 
n Stambuk 
142 international Organizations (3) ae are, uv 
f lopment and operations of the United Nations, — organiz 
4 Pujana] international organizations (Fall and spring aes 
: Sie "e Ps eptual development 
i 9! internationa] law, with emphasis upon law's concep 
nd Practica] applicati 


i ional issues (Fall and 
on to contemporary international issues (Fall à 


Spr 
146 U ing) 


à Foreign Policy (3) 


Sapin, Rogers 
-Onstituti 


ine the formula- 

i ional, political, and international factors that iam seine) 

149 Mil; execution, and substance of U.S foreign policy e Sa jin, Lewis 
I litary orce and Foreign Policy (3) icy: me ie nibs in 
Mpact of Military considerations on U.S. foreign policy; s sonal security 
mene Security, ©.g., strategic weaponry, military assistance, regio . 

161 Mes. Eu and spring) Stambuk 

àn- Atlantic Relations (3) i Market, 
quernationa Politics of the North Atlantic area, the European Common Mar 

168 Sov; S--European relations (Fall) Elliott 

i Foreign Policy (3) l 
ations w E 


i / china; 2rnational 
C ith the United States, Europe, the Third World, E rures 
and p nism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships betw 
170 Goya eign policies; ideology and foreign policy (Fall) a 
Polit yents and Politics of China and Northeast Asia (3) et uu 
ica] Institutions and processes of China (including Taiwan), 
Bà si 


i iti ‘ reign 
Cont, C6 World War IL. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreig 
acts, (Fall, even years) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 
Interaction of traditional, colonial, and contemporary influences in ther gi 
and international politics of the Indian subcontinent and of mainland 
southeast Asia. (Fall, odd years) y 

175 International Relations of East Asia (3) 4 the d 
Analysis of the foreign policies of selected East Asian countries an y 


policies of major powers toward the region. (Fall) 

176 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) - "m^ 
Origins, evolution, and issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict. (Spring Mich, gf 

177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) " 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, and Israel. (Fal 

178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Middle 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the 3 
(Spring) 

179 Israeli Politics and Foreign Policy (3) politi 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli A 
foreign policy. (Fall) y 

180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) T LÀ 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 

Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. (Spring) NA 

181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 

Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of 
nean Africa. (Fall) Ww 

182 African International Politics (3) ot 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspect gt 
relations with the outside world. Recommended prerequisite: 

(Spring) "A 

183 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) j uth ast 
Political processes and institutions of selected countries 1D : 
Central America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibilities 
and revolution. (Fall) "m 

184 International Relations of Latin America (3) tates- 
U.S.-Latin American relations and foreign policies of selected 5 
(Spring) 

186 U.S. Policies Toward Sub-Saharan Africa (3) licy 
Analysis and evaluation of contemporary U.S. policies and y 
ward selected areas and individual countries of sub-Saharan ^ 
East Africa, western Indian Ocean states, southern Africa, 
Ivory Coast. (Summer) 

187 Internship: Political Science (3) J 
Study of political behavior through internship experience with 
tive departments or agencies, politically active private-sector 
parties, or electoral campaigns. Admission requires dep 
(Fall and spring) 

190 Selected Topics in Political Science (3) 

(Fall and spring) 

192 Proseminar: Political Science (3) pa 
Examination of selected problems in political science. Admiss! y 
partmental approval. (Fall and spring) j 

196 Honors Seminar: Political Theory (3) : requi 
Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. Admission 


w 

l ] Z 
mental approval. 

appro” g 

ne 


zis 
NN 


BS 
to. e Sak 


197 Honors Seminar: American Government and Politics (3) 
Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmenta 


uisite: PSc 101. 

198 Honors Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) appro 
Research on selected topics. Admission requires departmenta 
uisite: PSc 101. 
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Staff 
i ics (3 
sm Honors Seminar: International Politic 


|. Prereq 
ntal approval 
departmental ap] 

Admission requires depa 

search on selec ted topics 
nisite: PSc 101 


( in sis Wiley 
1 designs 
| : ml ion of research de 7 
ti to Political / alysi cS MUSAE TONES 
politica aly 
terng tive a Pproaches to politi 


20 


Fall and spring tied 
and s] 

ìs of measurement Fall 

Analysis (3 


S, V e S S stics and 
atistic 

1 l with mphasi n 

€ t nalvsi ith 

l > da anai 

ai science t tat 


Wiley 
(Spring) peti ln 
itical / ysis Mes plo. 
Vànced To pics in Empirical Political Ane I aaa 

A d i i of d ta collection and anal 

vanced tec iniques of data coll 

Methods a 


| 
ysis, ant 
gression anal 

lysis of variance, regres 

leling naiysi i 

S causal modeling, « 

Simulation 


te) : : 
AON ox Stoke 
Offered as the demand war ske 
` { € x alysis (3) IM cR es 
Approaches to Public Policy oa y of systematic policy ar mea 
x trical « ative foundations ar P mem s 
Trim m iS ton s, strengths. limitations. ar 3 
S, models, iss es, strer 1 Stoke 
Policy Process (Fall) * dn 
| be | | analysis, 
204 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3 s of systematic policy ^ Stee dvd 
| | ! m imul r 1 2searcn lé 
ùantitatiye and qualitative technic i e e : via 
cost. lysis, simulation, oper v WD see ce nid 
on sting, cost-benefit ang y 5 toda, Prosetti T 
ors, an quasi-experimen mach 
(Spring) 
205 


Linden 
Political Theory (3 
electeq major v 


S € ( ms 
l > basic p oble 
1 modern, that illumina 
int and ler 
a /orks, bo h ancie t 
20 nd Questions 
6 " C 


zall) Linden 
f political theory (Fa yretation of se- 
Opics in Po itical Theory (3) ons. Analysis and inter] 
dvanc readin 1 group discussi : 2 hik 
2 8S and g I (Spring) on. Wolchi 
lected concepts and schools of thought i Elliott. — ed 
207 Rea ings in Socialism and ee nating the development . 
Read; True f works illuminati: ‘ 
Só dings and discussions o +> (Fall) Elliott, Linden 
208 poe Marxian Socialist thoug ; versies from 
- dings i disism-Leninism (3) Leninism and its contro 
'adi "eed 1 Marxism- Lenir : 
dings and disc ussions = Stoker, Henig 
209 p nin to the Present (Spring) 
9 Politics and Public Policy (3) 
Xàminati 


n, policy 
formulation, [ 

f political 2s that influence policy 

Political processes 

P'ementatio 

219 , entatic 


7 vsis Deering 
n, and the uses of policy analys " (Fall 
can Political Process (3) : processes, and behavior 
Survey merican politica] institutions A Henig 
211 even years) licies of state 
State 4nd Urban Politics (3 s, processes, and policie 
OMparative analysis of the ¢ ontext, institutions, i Henig 
219 Nd urban Political systems. (Fall) Rates 
State an Policy Problems (3) > and urban governments; = 
alysis of Public policy issues « onfronting — f past and present program: 
hasis o he theoretical roots and empirical im ^i vé (Spring) = 
214 3. SUCh areas as housing, education, xm Rn Morg 
Topics in Stitutional Law (3) ional law and politics oe 
215 p, Cures an group discussions on constitutiona ) x 
5 Judicial Poj icy-Making (3) : on the U.S. Supreme C 
A the judi lary in policy formulation: emphasis Staff 
; Civi] liberties issues pres 
a Am ic "sidency (3) he presidency with particula 
"SOnalized and institutionalized aspects of : vcn (Spring) croft 
217 p Phasis 9n the politics of contemporary policy-making Ryc 
Bureaucratic: Politics (3) 
Structure 


is 
articular emphas 
"Té rith particula 
Operati f gove rnmental bureauc pm it : (Spring) 
eration o X 

)u 
pte 5 formulating and implementing | 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


218 Legislative Politics (3) 
Theory, structure, and process of the U.S. Congress, with emp, 
member-constituency relations, individual and collective decision . i 
party and committee activities, executive—legislative relations, 
group activities (Fall, odd years) ja 
219 American Political Parties and Elections (3) tus; | 
Nature and functions of American political parties organizational sta 
nating and electoral politics, and role in governing wit 
220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) " gr 
Sources and dynamics of public opinion and political socialization; cole” 
221 Interest-Group Politics (3) Deere 
Theory, structure, and activities of interest groups in American bes 
222 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) gsd ag 
Introduction to the study of science, technology, and public policy: 6 
policy issues that arise from interactions between scientific an 


i y 
developments and government activity. (Fall) croft,” 
223 Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Logsdon, Ri d 


Ó 


Research and intensive analysis of selected policy issues with sig? 
tific or technological aspects. Prerequisite: PSc 222, 252. (Spring) igi 
224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) y 


Analysis of U.S. policy toward selected domestic problems. 

225 Budgetary Policy (3) ddio 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal policy. offe j 
only. A 

226 Budgetary Politics (3) "p" 
Examination of economic policy-making in the United States, with : y 
major participants and the budget process. Offered off campus v 


227 Electoral Laws and Financial Practices (3) - finan? 
State statutes; registration and filing procedures; federal campaig® 
lation, compliance procedures, and enforcement. of 


228 Media and Politics (3) inn nif 
Role of the media in American politics, with emphasis on television cot 
age, political debates, political advertising, and their impact on the 

230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) Kim, McClint all) 
Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics. R A 

231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) Kim, McClintocks gg 
Comprehensive examination of specific issue areas in compar m 


analysis. (Spring) " 

232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) polity 
Comparative analysis of the political history and contemporary and 
esses of communist states, with emphasis on the Soviet Uni m 
Europe. Same as Hist 232. (Fall) 


233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) pout 
Comparative analysis of the political history and contemporary d 


esses of communist states, with emphasis on China and Cuba, an y 


communist parties. Same as Hist 233. (Spring) 

234 Comparative Legislative Systems (3) "m 
Selected problems of legislative theory and behavior from a compar (n 
tive, with particular reference to the parliamentary systems 0 y 


France, and Britain. Offered off campus only. ise 
238 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy (3) t ha 
Exploration of ideas and issues involved in U.S. foreign economic d 
ing relationship of economic and security issues, interdepend y 
ism, role of the dollar, industrial policy, and the debt crisis. ( 


ence: 


Fall) 


Ü 

239 U.S. Foreign Economic Policy-Making (3) A roc! 
Research seminar focusing on domestic interests and the policy ublic 
foreign economic policy-making, including business, labor, and P d 
groups, the interagency process, and the role of the President. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 385 


240 Theories of Inte 


Critica] usa rnational Politics I (3) à Nimer, Lebovic, East 

With — ation of contemporary theories, both empirical and normative 
2 1 Theories, Em on actor theory. Fall) 

Critica] = International Politics II (3) Nimer, Lebovic, East 

With em cw of contemporary theories, both empirical and normative 
242 Problem? 25515 on interaction theory (Spring) 

Collective e. International Organizations I (3 Stambuk 
243 Probleme i, curity, law and the politics of international organizations. (Fall) 

Social hry International Organizations II (3) Stambuk 

Organizatior ‘economic interdependence and the politics of international 

nternati EN (Spring 

The m" Law I (3) Joyner 

to current ^ and development of international law, with special attention given 
245 Intern “t trends and future problems Fall 

ational Law II (3 eat’ 


Uritica] exa 


mination of 
ISSues involyin 


t selected contemporary problems of world order, e.g., legal 
Uman ri Jlving global resource regimes, war, economic development, and 
?460 e p rights (Spring 


Pa ; -oreign Policy-Making 3) Sapin, Rogers 

problems in contemporary U.S. foreign policy-making. Attention to 

‘S. Forej Itical factors as well as relevant institutions and agencies (Fall) 
The Substance a? 3) 

544 “2d lines 4 o: contemporary U.S. foreign policy: major problems, concepts 

248 U Tite of development since World War Il (Spring) 


*5. Nati : : 
Executiy ym Security Policy-Making (3) Sapin, Lewis, Rogers 
i © organization and 


Sapin, Rogers 


tion processes for national security policy-making. Atten 
249 U. Nawlevant theoretic al approaches (Fall) 

F in Security Policy (3) Sapin, Lewis, Rogers 
250 ent, regiona) c» s derations; selected issues, e.g., arms control and disarma 

Forei , Security problems, military assistance (Spring) 
25: Analysis nn, Analysis—Selected Topics (3) Staff 

2 s ience, Tec S. foreign policy toward selected world regions 

“XDloration of eos and International Affairs (3) = Nau 
luence a cirea ations of technological change for international politics and 
25 Spring) eign policy interests on international tec hnological development 
Control and Disarmament (3) Staff 


ajor į 
" Ssues and trends in 


; isar the postwar development of U.S. arms control and 
258 Co mament Policy i ; 


Immun; (Spring) 
nalysis of ed of the Soviet Union (3) Sodaro 
269 we System onal evolution of the Communist Party and its role in the 
estern Eur Om its origins to the present day. Same as Hist 258 (Spring) 
Examination pean Politics (3) Feigenbaum 
and Ita ian em the principal characteristics of the British, French, West German, 
261 Pore’ to the one Systems, comparing their institutional and behavioral adap- 
litics of t poblems of advanced industrial democracies (Fall) 
Problems j © European Community (3) Stambuk 
cal Processes estern European politics, with emphasis on supranational politi- 
262 Temmon i" gren policy outcomes in the context of the European 
i at, (Spring) 
A exa tical Economy of Western Europe (3) Feigenbaum 


Inatio 
t "y affect } n of the relationships between economic interests and politics as 


the socie 
: societies of Western Europe. Selected issues of public policy are 
(Spring) 


, Ovie 
Soviet fon, Union and Europe (3) Sodaro 


Oreign x 
and mili policy toward Western and Eastern Europe, including its economic 
J€ imensions (Fall) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


264 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) f inf 
Comparative analysis of domestic political processes and policies 
Europe. (Fall) wol? 

W 
yo 


265 The International Politics of Eastern Europe (3) m 
Major historical, political, social, and regional factors that have opi 
interwar, World War II, and postwar evolution of Eastern Europe "m 
foreign relations with outside powers and on regional East- West 
(Spring) Jiott rd 

266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) MM ff 


Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and po redid?! 
Elliott, Linden gg 


267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) ent 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic governm ins" 
L4 


tics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: PSc 266 or permission 


of 


(Spring) f 
268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) wo de 
External problems and policies of the U.S.S.R., with emphasis ol V4 


since Khrushchev. Relations with communist states, Western ! 

World countries, and nonruling communist parties (Spring) p 
269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) 

Developments in Soviet military policy and strategy. Emp 

military relations, the decision-making process, manpower prO 

of the Soviet armed forces, and the external role of the Soviet m 


hasis on 
blems: § 
ilitary. 


and spring) A 
270 Politics of the People's Republic of China I (3) ie" 
Introduction to the substance of and literature on contemporary Chi 
Discussion and reading (Fall) f 
271 Politics of the People's Republic of China II (3) ume 
Research seminar. Introduction to the analysis of official Chinese doe ) 


other primary materials. Presentation of student papers. Prerequis ^ 
equivalent (Spring, even years) 

272 Foreign Policy of the People's Republic of China (3) plic of 
Objectives; formulation and implementation; the People's Repu gri 
Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be great power. ( 

274 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) "T. 
Readings and research on the domestic and foreign policies of JaP 
and South Korea. (Fall or spring) 

75 International Politics of East Asia (3) tes (Peg 
Foreign policies and international behavior of the regional sta vs 
China, Japan, and Vietnam) and the extraregional powers (espe 
the U.S.S.R.). (Spring, odd years) 

276 The Arab-Israeli Conflict (3) the 
Readings and research on the origins, evolution, and issues of J^ 
conflict (Spring) peich; 

277 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) MIA 
Readings and research on selected problems of the governments E 
the Middle East. (Fall) peich f 

278 International Relations of the Middle East (3) 

Readings and research on the regional and international re 
East. (Spring) 


Jations of 


279 The Powers in the Middle East (3) e poli í 
The role of the powers in the Middle East, with emphasis 0 pu 
United States and the Soviet Union. Consideration is given to o 
pean and Asian powers. (Fall) peich 

280 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) ts, polit 
Readings and research on selected problems in the governmen j 
international relations of North Africa (Fall) 


281 Topics in African Politics (3) 
Readings, research, and discussion of selected 
international politics. (Fall) 


ican d 
aspects of African 


PSYCHOLOGY 387 


283 G 
Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClintock 


Readi 
ings ; E 
Ce ngs and discussion on the politics of selected countries in South America, 


ntra rice , 
i l America, and the Caribbean. Emphasis on the possibilities for democracy 
revolution. (Fall) 


284 |, 
nte; i . 
Thàtiona] Relations of Latin America | 3) McClintock 


ings ; 
Policies and discussion on U.S. Latin American relations and the foreign 
28 aded selected states (Spring) 
in Topics in American Politics (3) Staff 
287 8s and discussion. Fall or spring) 
| pring 


din Topics in Political Theory (3) Staff 
288 Selec Bs and discussion. (Fall or spring) 

adin Opics in Comparative Politics (3) Staff 
289 Seler 55 ànd discussion. (Fall or spring) 


Readin topics in International Politics (3) Staff 
297 Reading (5) discussion (Fall or spring) 

imited to macs...» Staff 

(Fall lo master's degree candidates. Written permission of instructor required. 


298 Research, (5 ne) 


Limite, Staff 
(Fall dto master’s degree candid 


299-399 and spring) ates. Written permission of instructor required. 
301 Advang esearch (3. 3) Staff 
= d anced Reading and Research in Political Theory (3) Staff 
a Adva Reading and Research in American Politics (3) Staff 
40 Advan ading and Research in Comparative Politics (3) Staff 
7 Advan ading and Research in International Politics (3) Staff 

Limited to Reading (3) Staff 

3 ay be re students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
98 Advan, Peated for credit, (Fall and spring) 

Limited to arch (arr.) Staff 

39 Y be re Students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
9 Di eed for credit, (Fall and spring) 

Limited to po earch (arr.) Staff 

and Spring) actor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 

QtuGUEs, 

See am 

Mance 

Psy, Languages and Literatures. 
s, or 

"880g 

EA JN, Mosé s 

Wajo tane], D. Emeritus) R.D. Walk, A.D. Kirsch, V. Kirkbride (Emeritus), C.E. Rice, 
jor t R.D. Capla J. Miller, L.A. Rothblat, R.A. Peterson, J. Zeidner (Research), H. 

Soci ture - 

d Professors Ms E Kahn, M. Sashkin, J.C. Sharf, R.W. Swezey 

Assista udi, L, -^. Karp, R.W. Holmstrom, PJ. Poppen (Chair), L. Brandt, S. 

Asistan. Professors er mann, P. Wirtz 

tue fessoria] Le, Rohrbeck, F.Z, Belgrave, M.L. Jasnoski 

" J. Woodruff cturer C.M. Carney 

ini 

lini Maining Staff 

Associa, TOfes 
ci “S80rs J, : 

Assistane linica] Borriello, D.E, Holmes 


Miller, p inica] Pros ors E. Blum, D.A. Jensen, M.E. Zedek, EJ. Jordan 


s D.M. DePalma, M. Harris, P.L. Ellman, M.D. Jasnow, K.R. 
r, CE. Parks, W.L. Scarpetti 


388 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology (departmental)—The followin 
ments must be fulfilled: and So y 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts 

2. Prerequisite course—Psyc 1. 

3. Required courses in related areas: cou 

(a) Stat 53 or equivalent. Students are encouraged to take a second statist in i 
meet the general curriculum requirement in quantitative and/or logical “on™ 

(b) 9 semester hours selected from American civilization, anthropology = ene” 
geography and regional science, history, philosophy (Phil 71, 113, or 151 Ww ‘ 
political science, or sociology, of which 6 hours must be from anthropology: 
history, political science, or sociology. If a student takes more than 6 ho 
department, the excess will be credited to electives. 

4. Required courses in the major—34 semester hours in second-grouP 4 
courses, including three survey courses (Psyc 101, 102, and 103); principles gg 
of research (Psyc 105 or 106); experimental (Psyc 118 or 121); history and 
196); and five additional second-group courses. 

It is recommended that students contact their academic advisors as 8000 8$ 
assistance in planning their programs of study. j the 

To qualify for graduation with Special Honors the student must fulfi 
requirements stated under Regulations, take an honors seminar (Psyc 197 stini” ; 
seminar, and complete an independent study project (Psyc 191) with di D 
grade point average in psychology required for graduation with Speci 


Bachelor of Arts/Master of Arts in the field of art therapy—A five-year prot 
to the B.A. in the field of fine arts or psychology and the M.A. in the field of 
Art Therapy. 


" 


al 
Minor in psychology—18 semester hours are required, including Psyc t y 
semester hours of second-group psychology courses. Students considering lag fro. 
in psychology are advised to take Psyc 105 or 106, a distribution of co "d 
categories listed under the major above, Psyc 196, and an elementary course "i 
Master of Arts in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the degree of dmissi 
with a major in psychology at this University, or an equivalent degree. A a 
program is limited; preference will be given those who plan to continuet 
Philosophy degree. odi ol Asi 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Sch of! 
Sciences. Of the 24 required semester hours (exclusive of the thesis), a m 204; 
be in third-group psychology courses, including Psyc 201 or 202 and 20> 
hours may be in related fields approved by the department. For detail 
consult the chair of the doctoral program committee. d 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the det) 


of Arts with a major in psychology. Students admitted from other d graduat? 
pected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses to prepare for j 
psychology. a of Ml 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate Schrag j 
Sciences, including (1) Psyc 201—2, 203—4, and appropriate statistics cr. inn! 
satisfactory completion of a first-year examination and the General 
major area of study. For detailed requirements, consult the chair of the 
chair of the doctoral program committee. 

Areas of study: clinical, developmental, cognitive, industrial and 


applied social psychology and neuropsychology. d | 
in ) 
e 


Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 is prerequisite to all other courses" 


departmental prerequisite may be waived with the permission of th 


First Group 
1 General Psychology (3) Fall a 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. ( 
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8 
t holoty 9f Motivation and Personality (3) i. Staff 
ality o! E to the psyc hology of personality. Principles of motivation, person- 
Person ii ©pment, social and cultural factors, and assessment and description of 
22 " ity emphasized (Fall and spring) 
uction to Educational Psychology (3) Kirkbride 


e : s 
field o tributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. Includes 
Work. (Spring) 


1 
m Abnormal Ps 


Causes, di ychology (3) Rohrbeck, Silber, Holmstrom, Weingartner 


'agnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of maladjustments 


an Á 
102 Socian atal disorders, (Fall and spring) 


chology (3) Belgrave 
Sermerly Psyc 151) 
lion, maj] dations of behavior: cognition, motivation, role behavior, communica- 
103 c 3 -SlOup processes, and attitudes (Fall and spring) 
(For 9f Childhood (3) Brandt, Rohrbeck 
s vid Psyc 111) 
procesi rental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the socialization 
bs Ecol ai nd. and the child's view of the world. 


Mental Health (3) Karp 
y field research of the linkages between aspects of the physical 


Viro; 
1 Search ment and mental health. Tutorials, conferences, and student field re- 
05.6 Projects. 


Princi (Fall) 
(Porm et and Methods of Psychology (4—4) Walk, Hashtroudi 
erly Psyc 5 -6) t 
in, beh hours), lab 
8 behavior; indiy 
ory, a, and em 


‘oratory (3 hours). An experimental approach to understand- 
idual and class experiments performed. Psyc 5: sensation, 

man inf otions and their relation to adaptive behavior. Psyc 6: mem- 
108 $30 Der se niormation processing, learning, and motivation. Laboratory fee, 
Humanistic ee’: (Academic year) 
Critical eo Psychology (3) Staff 
xamination of humanistic psychology. Emphasis on role of conscious- 
u cal, and uman behavior. Philosophic foundations, existential, phenomenologi- 
0 trans 2 : : 
Percep Personal psychology. (Spring) 

and Understanding in Children (3) Abravanel 


nd research in the area of developmental! psychology; emphasis on the 


Conce 
Bro Pts a; 


112 (Spring) evelopment of thinking, perceiving, and symbolic activity. 
Psycholog, d Adolescence (3) Staff 
Phasis on z characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with em- 

lis Spring) PPlication of psychology to solution of such problems. (Fall or 

ci 
ln guage and Communication (3) Staff 


troduction bean 
Ative gr I Psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory, gener- 
lig "Dguistic e Nass cultural and linguistic structures in perception and neuro- 


amming. — (Fall) 
Analysis chology (3) Rothblat 
of the ior processes underlying behavior. Basic structure and functions 
lig Pi motivati 8 System, with emphasis on sensory processes, learning and mem- 
Tou 9n, and emotion. (Fall and spring) 
delation peace (3) Miller 
Theo, Ip of the i 


Phas; Tesearc ndividual to groups, collectivities, and larger social systems. 
Sizing contrib and applications of group and organizational processes, em- 
Provided Oa "utions of Freud, Bion, Slater, Miller and Rice. Opportunity is 
"equired, En mad a group dynamics workshop, which is recommended but not 
Tollment limited. (Spring) 


130 


13 


- 


13 


t2 


13 


ul 


144 


170 


2 Psychology and Human Relations (3 oof 
] gy (3) olving?? ý 


29 Theories of Personality (3) Poppen: 


I eres 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Psychology of Learning (3) 
Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as deter 
ior. Emphasis on current research using both human and 
(Fall) 


a 


Understanding human relations and T-group techniques by eV! dual? 
T-group within the course itself. For junior and senior und ere gg 
science majors; open to others with permission of instructor. » 
Health Psychology (3) Jasnoski, Belgrave, on 
Current research in the area of health psychology, with S w " 
psychological factors related to health and illness, psychol 
with medical patients, and psychological approaches to illness P 
health promotion. Rice ' 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to 
individuals. (Fall and spring) 

Seminar: Political and Social Implications of 

Current Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3) 
Presentation and discussion of recent work, such as that 0 
bearing upon the implications for individuals and society 9 ‘or m 
to psychological treatment, including psychotherapy and behar ohms, 
Psychological Tests (3) ; ines » 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses 12 bun p 
government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, 9^" 
spring) d 
Socialization in Childhood (3) e nv pod in s 
Examination of primary methods by which the child is shap il tion 4 ‘ 
judgment and self-control; internalization of controls, assim! S 
values and parenting procedures. Organized by focus on issu! 
developmental level. 

Freud and Modern Psychoanalysis (3) psy ch 
Introduction to the work of Freud and his impact on modera Sol y 
focusing on the meaning of dreams and the unconscious functi ment É 
defense, infantile sexuality and the Oedipus conflict, devel gl 
theory of anxiety and neurosis, and the death instinct. Offer? y 
Industrial/Organizational Psychology (3) mf; 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of dersbiP 
ment, employee motivation and productivity, supervisory lea ps 
nizational development. (Fall and spring) gt 
Psychology of Sex Differences (3) ces oF 
Relevant biological, psychological, and sociological influen y 
females in the development of sex differences; hormon& lint í 
identity, differential socialization of sons and daughters, x o p: 
cultural evaluation of male and female roles. Survey of rel ting: 
theory. Emphasis on empirical research and hypothesis tes A 
Psychology of Crime and Violence (3) havior ey. 
Examination of many psychological aspects of criminal beh8* "y 
criminals and of psychological processes affecting behavior 
Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opi 
of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases 9 
paganda, psychological warfare. 

Clinical Psychology (3) the 
An exploration of the history, functions, and problems of | 
gist. Assessment, treatment, community approaches, i 
101, 131. 

Attitudes Toward Death and Dying (3) perie! 
Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and ex d genio 
with the process of death and dying. Limited to juniors = 
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191 Independent 
Pportun 
Qualified 

ing f, 


Staff 
n to 
l acts. Open 
1 V ogy (3) : antal projec 
pente or am i| library or expe ‘bea ade with the ae (Pell 
ime > mé 
Enpnonk on mci arrangements must d once for credit (Fa 
J , 2 E ) ^ € * a 
Students by pe en Dmm May be repeate me 
aculty member prior to regis = 
| , à local 
Spring) ba 2 Mis 
" i r x ak ix hours aan 
192 Field Experience in eeu aa a minimum of -—- Students registering 
Senior PSychology poe wi n did 
Menta health, rehabilitation, , 
f 


i ss schedules. 
sir class sc 
i e in thei 
th t have blocks of time availabl 
ar this Course must have 
(Fal] 


and spring) 
196 Histo, A 


lk 
Rice, Wa 
f the major 
: "n v (3) tegration o: all 
and Systems E nme a survey I deu es majors (Fal 
i > : ) sy 
Senior — oe haidanian Dan = 
*Wpoints anc concepts of p: ‘ 
ad 
and Spring) »ster. Intendec 
i i - ' (3 ester to semes : 
Sy —". Seminar - s from aon = ts senior year re ~ 
lected topics ^ crm ^at to enroll in Psyc x May be repeatec 
student for cere i Yr program in psyc : ai 
ents in the Specia s ! Ste 
Credit, 
Urrent arch Issues in Psychology (3) 
Conducted 


T credit, 
3 ms sychology, except by special 
i d-group Courses are limited to graduate students in psyc 

Mission of i Tuctor 

201.» Psych 


Staff 
; (3—3) ri n 
Rese Procedures hiloedichy of 
: ethods and les phi of science, 
Required cal i — MÀ programs. Inc ose tion. Prerequisite E 
Hpk re : ha s n. and Hanan i pe an elementary cour: 
ate st ing, tase course in psychology, 


i Staff 
hblat, and £ 
Ex cademic year) Hashtroudi. Rot 
Perimenta Foundations rum 
: e study 

of Psychology (3-3) sychology during first year s esses; sensa- 

etl students in poy Pave 204: Physiological ņț “es 

Ssues in earning and me A c 
207 im nd Perception (Academic year) Holms 
rch logical Assessment (3-3) 
Open on} 


" zy. Theo- 
f Psycholog 
lents in the Department o ring, psychometric 
; ; ne o ` 
aduate studen - UNE USUS 
ects of assessment; 


ic w t clini- 
J iagnostic work a 
hni Two-hour laboratory—diagn 
i p e tec niques - 
Cal faci... 
209 acilitie 


S. 


> year) 
cademic yea Staff 
aterial fee, $30 per semester (Ac uu Dad 
inar: ivation (3) alioi: $vib ni 
Varig ed of T the psychology Eee Spring : 
ate ve CN i each app ota 
21 ibe and experimental findings deriving from each ay 
= ent o nitive Functioning (3) 
~ DCepts 


of intelligence 
ine’ Of in ividual proce Staff 
Structar, Summer) : 3) Mate- 
‘R ality Assessment by Projective Techniques ( erception methods 
Ferson ity assessment: Rorsc hach, TAT, and other "d (Summer) Brandt 
"as = fee, $25, dmission by permission of instructo re on 
Min, : hol. (3—3) : y, with emphasis 3 
Psyc o — comu; rad psy esae Psyc 214: d 
tioning deve z - ment in infanc 
rch and Ceptual, ve TR an stereo and social de mtm vear) 
: "Ore es > a Í 
and th Social "oa munication and language 


zh a va- 
ssment throug 

ir assessmer sicui 
levement and their iss | permis: 

duc te th $30. Admission by p 

dures. Materia > 


ical issu 
ases of com 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Psychodynamic Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy e, 

A broad range of issues in child personality development will be de 
with special focus on drives, interpersonal relations, defenses in 
pacities, and moral development. Admission by permission of i 

rial fee, $25 (Fall) 

Psychological Assessment by Graphic Means (3) and E, 
Examination of graphic procedures for assessment of intelligence * i 
ality; clinical use and evidence of validity. Common interp adn 
sought. Human figure drawings and free paintings as examples. 
permission of instructor (Fall) 

Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) 


surveyed (Fall and summer) 

Group Dynamics (3) * 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and are sos 
Theory, research, and applications of group and organizational ott” 
phasizing contributions of Freud, Bion, Slater, Miller and Rice. OPP iy 
provided to attend a group dynamics workshop, which is reco 
required. Enrollment limited. 

Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) 

Study of selected problems of psychopathology. 

Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3—3) 

For graduate students in the clinical psychology program. Ope 

permits and with permission of instructor. Psyc 221: Survey 
approaches; Psyc 222: Supervised experience with therapeutic 

site to Psyc 221: Psyc 219. (Alternate academic years) 

Seminar: Human Memory (3) "d 
Selected topics of current research interest in the area of human sd” 
phasis on encoding and retrieval processes, amnesia, and disord ; 
(Spring) i 
Behavioral Approaches to Child Assessment and Therapy (3) pi” 
Child assessment and treatment from a behavioral viewpoint: to? 
conditioning, reinforcement, and shaping principles with re! 
disorders of childhood. (3) 
Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence. d 
For graduate students in psychology; open to others with permisi ji 
tor. Exploration of major topics concerning psychopathology d 
adolescents; discussion of nosological issues with emphasis 08 


For graduate students in clinical psychology; open to others < 
instructor, if space permits. Patient's needs and demands 0? ( 
participation heavily relied upon. Prerequisite: Psyc 218. 

9 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) : problem 
Behavioral learning methods and theory applied to clinical } 


research literature. 5 
Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3—3) m. 


Methods in Applied Behavior Analysis (3) areas 
Methodology used in clinical behavioral research and other ge 
number of subjects. Research designs and data collection t 
sized. (Fall) ig 
Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) . gtand® 
Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction ch gd 4 
and evaluation of personality and ability measures for Not. 
quantification of human judgment for measurement P 
course in tests and measurements and an elementary © 
(Fall) 

Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations (3) 
Emphasis on theoretical contributions of Freud, Hartma» 
Kohut, and others. Assessment and treatment are addresse 
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reference to investigations of borderline and characterological disorders 
" Pring) Staff 
g : i ola 
E Minar; Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) t tant consiris 
*Xamination of classical test theory (which underlies most current test constr 
lion an interpretation) and the newly emerging area of item response — 
Cent developments in validity generalization (»pring—elterate years 
235 — ts in validit Rohrbeck 
àr: Community Psychology (3) t hers, with 
Or Staduate Students in the Department of Psyc hology; open to others t 
Permission of instructor only if space permits. Survey of issues and te — 
Community Psychology; emphasis on educational systems and community 
236 a chology issues Staff 
By 1 es a 
Faca nâr; Minorities and Mental Health (3 E | 
Ctors a ecting the mental health of minorities. Treatment onsiderations anc 


237-38 ifference tical approaches with respect to minorities (Spring) 
i ; 1 Psyche Sta 
Men actice of General Psychology (3—3) er P : 
qn cation of psychological princ iples and findings to a wide spectrum ¢ 
mw Problems. Professional issues facing the psychologist offering "— " 
ticipation in the development, implementation, and evaluation of appliec 


240 Bical services and projects (Academic year) i 
ami nn Selected Topics in Psychopathology (3) Silber 
30-4) p nination of current research and theory in psychopathology (Spring) 
Fami], 3) "ems: Theory, Practice, and Research (3—3 Sta 
ily 


mi i? ax atment. Special 

ha "ynamics and their implications for assessment and treatment. Specia 
asis on t ` 

and fam; he role of r 


esearch in the process of evaluation of family — 

DSych ' therapy, Enrollment limited to advanced doctoral students in clinica 

243 Psycho o , (Academic year) Miller 
Ani panalytic Theory and Research (3) } 

i ction to c] 

n a : 

ew Freud’s cer 

eory dey 


Pora; elopment Emphasis on instinct theory, with comparisons to c — 
opman, udies of dreams, infant observation, male and female personality devel- 
244 Yeon : Psychopathology, and related topics "E 
Basic f nd Ocesses of Organizational Management (3) : - 
direction ions and tec hniques of organizational Se eae 
i i riewpoir behaviora 
4 Science” *cision making—examined from the view point of be 
Analysis Banizationa] Behavior (3) mime 
Recent e organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and produc ~ y 
forma] ^ E 9n employee attitudes primary group, supervisory leadership, 
246 Semi S informa] organization, job design (Fall) -— 
Techni ;,. "'SOnne] Evaluation Techniques (3) : be. > 
tests Tues ‘o personnel selection and performance evaluation. Employmen 
Center sonal data, assessment interviews, performance ratings, and uu 
À iderati i i ree selection. Includes 
247 Practice. P nsideration of federal guidelines in employee selection. Inc 
Minar: 
Theo, mes Psychology of Leadership in Organizations (3) Offermann 
cus e and issues ; dh 


l es related to the emergence and effectiveness of leaders, with 
®adership behaviors and processes in organizations nd 
Organi; (io nal Behavior Research Applied to Sta 


Intervention and Change (3) 


valig c$ on 'evelopment of models of organizational effectiveness; design of 
Ment of Bostic instruments; 


24 pro implementation of research strategies; establish- 
9 Organ; Bram-evaluation Criteria (Fall) 


A tional ehavior Modification (3) T 
®Xperime Er Operant reinforce ement, behavioral systems analysis, and other 
ng i 7 erived Procedures, such as goal setting and feedback, to improv- 


lvi - 
Otivat; ual and grou 


on p work performance. New approaches to intrinsic job 
Years) ased on 


l (S - ate 
covert reinforcement principles Spring—alternat 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


250 Human Resources Management (3) 

An examination within a psychological systems perspective of the 
for integrating employee assessment, placement, training, and moti on?" 
ules into a unified human resources development program. Emp of ke 
and techniques of organizational development and the utilization 
zational factors to determine content of the program. pe 
Attitudes and Social Cognition (3) jication® 
Social psychology theories, conceptual approaches, and their ap^ nib 
tude formation and change, social cognition, person perception: 
information processing, attraction, stereotyping. offe 
Social Influence (3) R 
Social psychology theories, conceptual approaches, and their appli i 
ysis of intentional and unintentional social influence processes an chu 
on behavior. Current research on conformity, social power, social & 
impression management » 
Applied Research Methods: Research Design (3) ial p or 
Analysis of problems in research design in basic and applied prm a 
cal research. Focus on conceptualization, operationalization o 
experimental and quasi-experimental design. (Fall) y 

; Applied Research Methods: Data Collection and Analysis (3) apd 
Methods of data collection and analysis, especially in field setting” inf 
with nonexperimental designs. Topics include methods of obtal Le 
(questionnaires, interviews, records); creation of indicators; eXP 
of large-scale data bases; analysis and interpretation of data W en 
have not been randomly assigned to treatments. (Spring) 
Current Topics in Social Psychology (3) Poppen, 
Advanced seminar with focus on major theoretical appro 
problem areas within field of social psychology. Topic changes 
(Fall and spring) 
Psychology of Work Group Development (3) 
Examination of theory and research on groups as task perf k 
Approaches to team development as a means of improving wor 
ness, including goal setting, role clarification, increasing in 
and conflict resolution. (Spring) j 
Evaluation Research (3) api 


Research issues and methods in evaluating the impact oí pug 


social intervention and service programs. Specification of 
effectiveness criteria; measurement problems; experimenta roh. 
mental designs; political problems surrounding evaluation 
(Spring, even years) " 
Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) jor. I" j 
Selected problems in research relating the brain and bebe w 
topics each semester, such as sensory processing, brain eveloP 
ior, clinical aspects of nervous system function. 
Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) 

Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology i 
study. (Fall, odd years) 

Health Psychology (3) 

Social and psychological theories and research that relate to 
Application of theories of social learning, attribution, attitude 
influence to topics such as health promotion and di 
compliance, and coping with illness and disability. 
Behavioral Medicine (3) ide 
The psychological causes, outcomes, and treatments fora wi 
illnesses. Examination of research on the effectiveness O Prestylê 
promote health, to encourage compliance, and to foster 


gal 
uU 


n the field of 4 Y 
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279 Special Topics in He 


Staff 
alth Psychology (3) 
Comprehensive revi 


j logy. Topics 
topic area within health psy: hc Ogy y - 
Movie tans ea I n by permission ol 
i I t Mi y be repeated for credit Admission I 
8 each semester lay ber 
alin al N o Rothblat 
7 inical Neur psychology I (3) 


Analysis of e 


)erim t f fr studies attem ting to local 
ize i ] i clini 1l findings fror 1d1es atter 

X[ imental! and clinical find 

and inte 


rpret | fnctior th emphasis on percep al and 
ret r wi empha | I 
I 1 an brain dystunctio } 


I ne logical 
echn sur natomy and neur 
C iti e ehavior Topi sin lude verviews of ne aa 1 2 of nislor tao 
-~ | l pt tical considere I 
2 i ues Clinic | le tion and theoretical 
ques, c al description 
: ological disorders 


and poten 
underlying recovery of func -— cis : m 
mechanisms und . ar than psychology adr 
tia for rehabilitation Graduate students in fields other thar I 
282 c...) Permission of the instructor Staff 
2 Clinical Neuropsychology II (3) lures for the assessment of -— 
i i im , 7 e r-Gestalt, 
ant psychological proc > Bender-Gest 
Foe rm and batteries such m- mei =- ical Battery, 
llig i Scale Halstead-Reitan Neuropsycholog 
igence Scale, Halstes 


S eur > » t Ps 2 2, 28 anc 
uria 8 » Psvc í , 212, 2 f | 
ia’ N opsychologic al Tests. Prere quIsite Sy 


Permission of the instructor 


Staff 
"C (3) £ 
Minar; Current Topics in Experimental Psychology 


i 5 zed field 
é 3 in a specializec 
‘ew and discussion of contemporary research and -— sauna em rud 
m Psychological study, by leaders in the field. Independe toy 
2 ay be Tepeated for credit 
90 Semi 


(Fall and spring Rice 
nar: Macro-organizational Behavior (3) l ganization as the unit of 
amination of variables characterizing the — beh pia of the individual 
alysis; the relationship of such variables to the i long with contextual di 
Omplexity. Power, and conflict will be « MÀ be odd years) 
291 T nsions such as organizational environment x Caplan 
des of TBanizational Behavior (3) ntn (Spring) 
292 Xamination of current theoretical models and rese Walk 
F Seminar: Perception (3) 
tudy of cur: 


rent research anc 


l sy t perc ep- 
| th ry in the experimental psyc hology Ot [ 
ec 
ton and Perc 
?TCep 
295 Inde ptual 


development (Spring) Staff 
h search in Psychology (3) 
Individy : : 


ler supervision of staff member 
| library Or experimental research under sug 


: redit (Fall and spring) Staff 
is arch (3.3) 
(Fall ang Spring) 
urth Group 
988 Aq Staff 
Üvànc Reading ang Research (arr.) pt emus 
Limited to students Preparing for the Doc tor of Philosophy major field € 
399 a May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) Staff 
Leet tati arch (arr,) = Yaa s (Fall 
mite to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeatec 
nd Sprin ) 


Bc 
Ph SMUNISTRATION— GRADUATE PROGRAMS | 
Wessors S : ERES 


R. Chitw 
ingm 7, "hitwoog. M.M. H 
PMfessoric Visiting), S 


] C 
Clate Urers H, 
Sors J.p, 


é ,atron, C.F 

armon, S.J. Tolchin, W.C. Adams DAN ae ret 

- Trachtenberg, G.H. Honadle (Visiting), K.E. Ne 

M. West III, B.T. Pitsvada 

‘asle, J.E. Kee, C J. McSwain, H.L. Ernstthal a 

z s of study in 

irie Government and Business Administration for "p D: 

il mion lea ing to the degrees of Master of Public Admini: 

“sophy, ! 
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Second Group pil 
125 Managing Public Policy (3) Newcomer, 
Contemporary concepts and issues in public administration and Ds, 
Major trends and approaches to governmental administration inthe d 
ing the changing federal role, roles of the public sector in relation i 

sector, and managing public agencies at all levels. (Fall and $ 


Third Group " 
itwood MO 
205 Introduction to Public Administration Chi 


d t (3 if 
and Management (3) n. Histo 


Provides frame of reference for study of public administratio i 
opment, contemporary approaches, roles of the public m 


norms, administrative responsibility and public interest. M 


public sector. (Fall and spring) / 
208 Ethics and Public Values (3) ublic 
Ethical dimensions of personal and professional judgments of Pd h” 


Cases are used to consider the ethos of public organizations 
foundations of public policy (Fall) olchi” f 
212 Legislative Management: Congress and Its Functions (3) 
Analysis of Congress as a management system; examination ofitsin 
istration and its role in formulating policy through legislation. ership- 
tive relationships, staffing practices, budget processes, lea 
procedures, oversight functions, and the management of 


examined. (Fall) w 

213 Administration in the Federal Government (3) i 
Critical analysis of the structure and administration of the fede t 
from both a managerial and political perspective. Emphasis on ds "d 
organization, integration, and coordination, as well as current p 
ment regulation, accountability, and effectiveness. (Fall) chitwor? y 

215 Law and the Public Administrator (3) tic soci 
Exploration and analysis of the functions of law in a democr® ial f 
phasis is placed upon the procedural, historical, and jurisprudi igi 
of American law. This broad perspective seeks to convey under igion 
law as a legal and moral force guiding and constraining public m 
(Spring) 

216 Federal Government Regulation of Society (3) plic wot y 
Analysis of the federal regulatory process as it affects the Pr policy f 
sectors. Specific problems involving presidential management, P. 

reform efforts, legislative oversight, and economic deregulation ; 


The nature of program development and implementation. S f 

and management problems of less developed countries. Nat 1 aid: 

political context. The giving of assistance: types of technica " 
working with aid givers; analytical methods. (Fall) 

218 Seminar: Development Administration II (3) an 4 
The transfer of administrative capability from one country "o i so, 
and administrative development theories. The role of innova 
institutional development. Organization of natural reso 
(Spring) 

221 Organization Theory and the Public Sector (3) 

Analysis of organization theory with special focus on P 
current issues in organization theory; decision making; the 
ronment and the changing nature of organizations in a P 


(Fall and spring) 


Same as BAd 203. (Spring) A 
217 Seminar: Development Administration I (3) pecia f 
jonal, € "a 
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McSwain 
isatiens (3) blic 
223 ‘actors in Complex Organizations i bshesinrin gu 
An emen mus rm teristics ol er or spent ularly in public 
alysis of the nature E Muss ind am I (Fall aod toring) 
€ ies é r Bes 1 ) 
as, ` -asagar control systems; future Te S Chitwood, Kee 
" ee Leadership — emere à dership and guidance in 
What the man. lust know and do to provide "—À d processes that condi- 
ürge ME Cis An exploration of factors (Seria) 
s " C L 5.4 eiui: ‘ i 
544 On effective executive and managerial leadership Staf 
731 Hum urces Management (3) 
232 same as BAd 210, 
32 The Human Resources Manager (3) 
Same as BAd 217 
233 Semi : 


z - West 
ili (3) 
ar: Manpower Planning, Development, and Utilization 
: owi , 
Exami 


McSwain 


;, and 
; blems, policies, a 
x : ywer trends, pro sation ol men. 
nation of publi and private manpc ias dministratio: 
Programs. Creer of approaches to the analy eres al and social factors on 
: ic, "al, 
Power Programs. Analysis of impact of econom 
Ben; ry ‘ame 
23s MaNpoWer. (Fall) ae Fra 
inar: Technology Change and Professio s 
Human urce Planning (3) from automation and other tec r 
Addresses human resource problems arising fro ; in government, business, anc 
gical Changes, Evaluation of these ae r productivity, employment, 
UCationg organizations, and their implications fo p l, and social factors influ- 
ining, and education. Analysis of economic, pe (Spring) $ 
23 pacing Public and private human resource policies. Burdetsky 
$U ism an llective Bargaining (3) scii 
Me as BAd 217 (Fall) à 
2 : x x ` nts (3) waht " lace 
A Administration of State and Local Governme tures and functions, their p 
mination of State and local governmental structures 
in th 


© federal sy 


: blic 

: tion to meet pu 

es available to encourage more effective administrati ; 

245 jn Private demands. (Fall) Kee 
ernmental Relations (3) 

Assessment of the impact 


Inte OVernmenta| polici 
Toles, a 


S eve e ces, their limitations, and the 
nue sources, : i 
al er stem, their n > 
t Dativ 


's in the administration of 
a IAE — n, 
es and prc r se cR am ae 
nd responsibilities of federal, state, regional, owe a | 
‘Ned from both theoretical and practical vantage m - Meer 
CS of Citizen Participation in Administratio <à in the American system 
rid of the basic theory and principles of democracy merase 
of 80Vernance. Analysis of the nature of t ke — 
mdi e Characteristics and dynamics of citizen-base 
Ploration of y 


> :ei ; contribute to 
effective methods or models by which citizens may 
248 Fi ministration, 


246 


: e me = FEES a 
cing State ga I Governmen h , T <_< and loca gov " 
Dalygis f the € Mago men of public finance in state a 

ents, Includes the f 


K taxation, inter- 
inancing of services through — Review of 
menta] funds, debt instruments, and other e: " (Fall) 
249 Ua enditures as well as financial management prac : ye 
lic Polic (3) : ban areas anc 
vi £a ir effects on ur i y 
Examination of selected national policies and m- systems and their rela 
Gove ents. Emphasis on policy dimensions of urban inst the background of 
tionship tothe Social, political, and economic context. aie ina welfare, man- 
n politics and a ministration, areas of edes u (Spring) 
251 Wer, transportation, and housing will be addressed. — 
enta] Budgeting (3) K vernmental budget- 
Survey oft Ta :epts, principles, and practices in gove 
Trelatio, 
eme 


ing; their role in the 
nship of planning, programming, and budgeting 
"Dt process. (Fall) 


398 


N 
N 


260 


261 


264 


267 


270 


272 


280 


281 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

" 
Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) gd to 
Intensive analysis of the concepts and principles of economics as appli p 
public sector and the analytic techniques used by government age "mu 
planning, allocating, and managing scarce resources in the implement? y 
public programs. Topics include benefit-cost analysis, program bu 
tax and expenditure analysis. (Fall and spring) pisi? 
Financial Management in the Public Sector (3) s 
Intensive analysis of the concepts, principles, and general practices of tt! 
management within federal departments and agencies, focusing on the fin! 
tionships of financial and program functions and drawing on the 
cial disciplines of budgeting, accounting, and auditing. (Spring) T d 
Policy Formulation and Administration (3) Tolchin, B? 
Impact of economic and political factors on public policy formulation P ji 
mentation; intensive analysis of the analytical, normative, and decision yi 
models of the policy process with special emphasis on their relati 
current policy problems. (Fall and spring) woo! 
Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) Catron, yar y 
Current issues in public policy analysis. Conceptual problems encom "d 
policy analysis. The role and limits of analytic techniques in the devel? 
implementation, and evaluation of public policy. (Fall and sp New 
Public Program Evaluation (3) m 
Theory and practice of program evaluation and evaluative research. Br oe 
of scope and limitations of current practice in evaluation, considering ggf 
political, social, and administrative factors. Examination of methodol pi 
siderations for design, data collection, analysis, and dissemination. w 
Cases in Public Policy (3) 
Critical analysis of topical issues in public policy, using a case-study 9P p” 
Specific issues covered will vary. Designed principally for M.P.A. stu 
last half of their program. (Summer) 
Telecommunication Administration (3) onini 
Human factors in telecommunication innovations within a public Mm d 
Federal role in research, development, and regulation of telecom mpal 
Acquisitions process for major systems in federal agencies. Interna! 
communication policies and controversies. (Fall and spring) ll 
Telecommunications Management (3) og! 
Emphasis on planning in regulated industries, managing in a technol ad ^ 
industry, and personnel development. Varieties of management styles? fy 
strengths and weaknesses; legal constraints; responsibilities and ethics. 
and spring) t 
Telecommunications Finance (3) Be 
Theories and approaches to telecommunications economics and finan gg 
ination of cost and price setting, cost allocation, price de-averaging ™ tor p 
competition, tariffs, accounting and jurisdictional separations, P 


ing, and aggregate valuation and operating measures. (Spring KW 
Regulation of Communications Common Carriers (3) it 
The history, development, law, and public policy issues of comm im : 


common carriers; emphasis on telephone and satellite industries; 
antitrust law; the effects of divestiture; the reconfiguration of 


industry; future trends. (Fall and spring) 
Telecommunications Choices for Public Managers (3) in vlc. | 
Critical management and policy issues facing the public manage! ^. (js 9 


munications. Location of managerial responsibility, planning d ip 
needs surveys, centralized vs. decentralized management and con a \4 
facilities vs. cost/time sharing, controlling costs, productivity impli 


networking. (Spring) sb 
Purchasing and Materials Management (3) j^ 
Same as BAd 280. h | 


Procurement and Contracting (3) l 
Same as BAd 281. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 399 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) Sherman 
ogg ème as BAd 282 : 
3 Pricing and Negotiation (3) Sherman 
28 Same as BAd 283 : : 
5 ystems Procurement and Project Management (3) Sherman 
28 Same as BAd 285 - e 
8 Field Problem Studies in Public Administration (3) Staff 


ield researc h and approved internships on selected issues and aspects of public 
administration. inc luding specific policy and management problems arising in 
Bovernmental agencies and related public institutions. Open to master's students 
Upon Completion of 9 hours toward the degree program and with the consent of 

289 c coordinator (Fall and spring) : z 
ic Program Management and Policy Implementation (3) McSwain 
view of the diverse conc epts and issues in public administration; analysis and 
Integration of political, economic, managerial, and leadership values and issues 
that are likely to be raised in implementing public policies in the future. Open 
Only to M p. A degree candidates in their final semester of study; serves as a 

299 capstone seminar to the M.P.A program (Fall and spring) 
'Pecial Topics in Public Administration (3) Staff 
*Xperimental course; new course topics and teaching methods. May be repeated 

. Once for credit 

arch Methods (3) Adams, Newcomer 
ory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and gathering, re- 
Search models and designs. Critical evaluation of research studies. Emphasis on 


296 pplication of research methods to poli y questions Fall and spring) 
atistica] Applications in Public Administration (3 Adams, New«c omer 
“Se of statistics computers, and SPSS in research and program evaluations 
“Mphasis on interpretation and use of statistics. Development of basic statistical 
competency; frequen y distribution, sampling, central tendency, variability, 
Correlation. probability, regression (Fall and spring) 
~~ Pirected Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) Staff 


UPervised reading in selected fields within public administration. Admission 


299 Y Permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. 


, esis Seminar (3 Staff 
*Xamination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology in pub- 
ic adm Stra 
3 -hinistration , 
° Thesis Research (3) Staff 
R 1 
Ath Group 


our 
-~ , ! 
quire 8toup courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered as the demand 
en to selected master’s students upon petition approved by the 


31 à : per Tabu 
; Seminar. Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) Staff 


n analysis and ¢ ritique of alternative theoretical frameworks for describing, 

iiderstanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of American pub- 

I and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives for structuring 

Public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs of society 
323 emj Uisite: doctoral degree candidate status T 

‘a Mar; The Complex Organization (3) - wain 

in que problems of complex organizations: public, private, and mixed. Emerg- 
373 ¢ 8 concepts and theories. Selected issues Ein 
inar: Public Administration and McSwain 
*rican Political and Social Institutions (3) 


fie ervised in-depth study of contemporary and historical literature in selected 
374 3 In public administration. (Spring) 

Sut: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) Harmon 

; Vey of conte 


mporary normative and epistemological issues in public admin- 


Strat; : 
tration theory and practice. Analysis of the past and present influence of logi- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


cal positivism, behaviorism, humanism, e 
(Fall) 

7 Seminar: Social Action and Public Policy (3) fo? 

Interdisciplinary approach to the normative foundations of public pat 

sj 


xistentialism, and phenome 


on theoretical problems of social action; interrelation of theory an 

(Spring) 

Substance and Method: Current Topics and Research 

in Public Administration (1) m". 

Current research discussed in a colloquium setting. The conduct of 

presentation of research findings. May be repeated for credit. y 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) r 

Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination: 

repeated for credit. 

Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


PUBLIC POLICY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS _ 


Doctoral Committee on Public Policy CT. rd 
C.E. Rice (Acting Chair), W.B. Griffith, R.K. Reigelman, N. Singpurwalla, 4 


R. Stoker, P. Wirtz Ps 
lei 


j" 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers interdisciplinary p. polio 
the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in the field of public rons, 
master’s program allows students to concentrate in one of four policy areas: e visite 
and resource policy, gerontology, philosophy and social policy, or women $ $i ar, 
doctoral program, intended for those wishing to pursue academic or policy plied " 


is concerned with policy research and analysis; students may select an 8P 
resou! 
olicy: 


study in education policy, employment policy, health policy, natural 
ronmental policy, national security policy, and science and technology P 


: ament 
Master of Arts in the field of public policy—Required: the general requirem ga 
under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. For specific concentration 
consult the Graduate School office 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of public policy—Required: the general mit, 
stated under the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, including (1) à P 
curriculum consisting of Econ 211—12, 221—22; PAd 221; PSc 203; and on al 
from PSc 216, 217, or 218; (2) a written qualifying examination; (3) post aay 
consisting of Phil 255, Soc 776, and Mgt 391; (4) aminimum of 18 hours relat the 
six policy fields; (5) completion of research skills requirements in two 9 om 
statistics, computer programming, and historical research methods; and (6) € 
the general examination in the form of an approved dissertation propose" 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) a j 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene : 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) for 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 


RADIOLOGICAL SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAM D | 


j. Goode 


Professors S.D. Rockoff (Interim Chair), E.W. Bradley (Research), D. 
Reba, C.C. Rogers 

Associate Professors B. W. Wessels, E.D. Yorke 

Assistant Professors P.F. Butler, T.C. Fearon 


tr 
l ; dd ncen 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of radiological sciences with a ca valent 
medical physics—Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree in physics or the eod of M5 
Required: The general requirements stated under the Graduate SC 


Sciences, including Rad 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, and the Genera 


RELIGION 401 


Reseq rch 


S 
logy phy sit 

j mostic radio 

hvsics, radiobiologv, diagno 

1 herapy physi 

fields: radiation the 

Physic, of 


nd biophysics 
ystems, and I 
Ith physics, information sys 
3 aith p 
Uclear medicine, he 


Staff 
| i chal h equa- 
é Resonanc - Hiro a 
201 'opics in Nuclear Magnetic netic resonance sign mai 
Advanced Topics in ! of nuclear magneti MN te 
Opics include generation relaxation mechanism am slide selection sh z- 
ions, rotating frame analysis, il design, image encodi gal pr aaa 
i ica ce oT coll > emer - 
lon, chemical shift, receive cessing, quality assur — us 
Coi Bt design, data pre fury ic 
= nc = ng MER lic R "sonance Il (3) ;net design, 
rmonics mappin juclear Magnetic Re: sonance imaging, mag — 
sit lopment in m sewer tenor 2 " ted research developr f 
uclee ent ee 
fac — d > ge quality analysis; rela Ta 
Surface Coil design, and ima i atre hn x 
requisite Rad 201 or permission of i 
x Physics in Medicine I (3) 


gistra- 
] mcurrent reg 
licine. Prerequisite or cor 
ince in medicin ae 
Computer scier l | 
hn = iology, 
tion: ad 203. : ; Therapeutic Radiology 
2055 Ph Sics of Diagnostic Radiology, ar 
De. 8n and ici d ion, digital im I tee 
ET T wi ah image formation ariano fenentne D 
| : [ m ea D rTesone = cay, 
si an Operation of x Ér ACRE A ume, tic esonance imaging, ul y 
o Sing, Principles of compu € koranda df id ! des, radioactive decay 
: | and ele - nin -energ 
Imaging. Nuclear st " 1 electronics, counting s cuniessol Mishededln 
nuclear medicine detectors and (PET, SPECT, gamma car 
i i , ues (PEI, i 
» imaging tec hniq 


atment plan- 
l ns, patient treatme 

theory and applications, p 

y machines, dosimetry th 

nng (TAR, TMR. de 


valuation of 
splay and eva ane 
edia. Brachytherapy — radiation safety: prin 
: ~ us media. Br n tc ig 
Dosimetry of mapsa s therapy. Introduction 
956 distributions, electron-beam tl 
ciples and concepts, s 
Site: Rad 203 3 for x-ray 
; x = : ry I > programs f 
207 Medica] Physics Radiation ense) quality assurance redit registration 
: i ibration <é : 3 or conc I ; 
Practicum Pam LA Messana Prerequisite or cc NE. 
Upment used in diagnostic re Wessels, Yorke 
wu (3) for therapeu- 
208 CM iati Laboratory II (3) - > programs fc 
ic é s , ssurance pros 
Peal me XX he ition and quality Mon Rad 203 Atkins 
Aum basec on the calibre dé »gistratior T / " 
2 tic re diology Prerequisite or concurre It 3) rams for nuclear 
ical pO lation Laboratory II (3) 0 prog 
08 M, m Physics oe Lares ind quality iod 
&cticum ased on the calibration an stration: Kad 20. 
se 2 »gistratio 
Medicine, Prerequisite or concurrent regis 
Nui 
Rivers: 
ity 
Professor! Pt 


Vessor S. Nasr 
sors R f S.H. Nas 


1] r. / Hiltebeitel 
o H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chair), D.D. Wallace, Jr., A.J 

P : nes, H E. Yeic e, Jr. (Ch ; 

Clate ‘ = ` Bae cee 

istant Pro *8sorial Lec turer E.S. Jospe 


essor S.A. Quitslund 


[ € 2 i ents 
h following r quirem 

| 1rtmental € N € 

gion (depc n 

major in relig 1 f I , 


] Sciences 
, ze of Arts and € 

| ] n College o 

ar Columbian 

— i nts stated under 

2. p, B wera lTequirements sta 

en Usite Courses— Rel 1. 2 


402 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


3. Four required courses in related areas—(a) 6 semester hours in studies of 
other than American and English (preferably a foreign language), and (b) 6 semi 
in either literature, philosophy, or history. 

4. Required courses in the major—30 semester hours, inc luding at least 21 
upper-level courses. Twelve of these hours must be chosen from one of 
religious traditions: Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism. Appropriate 
seminars may be approved as substitutions for advanced-level courses. The proge ag 
include Rel 101 and at least one course each in Hebrew Scriptures and in New Te w 

Special Honors are awarded to students who meet the requirements 
Regulations and who complete an honors thesis by enrolling in Rel 191. 

It is recommended that students include the study of foreign languages ! 
graduate program, including a language crucial to one of the religious tra 
students expecting to enter graduate school are urged to study French or Ge i 


Minor in religion—Required: a minimum of 18 semester hours in religion, of T 
least 6 must be upper-level courses. The minor program will be developed in coni 
with the departmental advisor. Rel 101 is strongly recommended for all parti 
students. 


"T 

wi 

Master of Arts in the field of religion—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor an ip! 
major in religion from this University, or an equivalent degree, and reading kno 

foreign language related to the program of study (which may be demons , 


enrollment in the program). of arts V, 
Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School j at 4 


Sciences. Of the 24 semester hours of required courses (exclusive of the ere 
must be in third-group religion courses; a maximum of 9 may be in a closely v's Co 
outside the Department of Religion as approved by the department. The Maste of te 

p 


hensive Examination must cover three fields (the thesis research must be on 
three fields) selected from the following: the Hebrew Scriptures, the New 
Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, Judaism, history of religion in America, mode 
thought, ethics, sociology of religion, and history of religions. A reading knowl 
ination, usually in French or German, is required; however, Hebrew or Greek 1$ 
for those students whose thesis area is in the Biblical field and Arabic, 
Eastern language for those whose thesis area is in the history of religions. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American religious history—See History 


First Group 


1 Introduction to World Religions: West (3) ior rel 

Examination of the religions of the ancient Mediterranean and them4) 
of the West. Religious foundations of Western civilizations. The 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam and their confrontations will s 
and political upheaval in the modern world. (Fall and spring) 
Introduction to World Religions: East (3) oh relig” 
Examination of the major religions of the East and « omparison wit ism m" 
the West. Approaches to the cross-cultural study of religion. Hin tto 
ism, and the religions of Tibet, China, and Japan are studied will re 
history and their encounter with modernity (Fall and spring 
The Hebrew Scriptures (3) 
The history, literature, and religious thought represented by the H 
tures (Old Testament). Continuities and contrasts between Israel 8 
Near East are considered through study of the world view, 0ra 
tradition, main religious ideas, and chief figures and movements 0 " 
literature. (Fall and spring) y 

10 The New Testament (3) f the rel Y 
Literature and history of earliest Christianity in the setting O j dais j 
movements of the Greco-Roman world and developments within e the 
meaning of the earliest Christian proclamation about the signi ican 


RELIGION 403 


leaching, and death of Jesus of Nazareth becomes the basis for tracing the forma- 
lion and expansion of the Christian movement. Special attention to Jesus and 
ul. Developments in worship, church structure, and the rise of early theological 
23 ration. (Fall and spring) : 
alsm: Identities and Ideas (3) Staff 
Xploration of important practices and beliefs in classical and modern times 
udy of People and texts that confront tradition and change. This course pres 
ents several ac ademic approaches to the description and definition of Judaic 
- Readings and discussions focus on the myths and rituals of 
(Fall and spring) 


Secong Group 


1 
M Theories in the 


^ Study of Religion (3) Hiltebeitel 
minar taught j 


: ointly by the faculty of the Department of Religion. Analysis of 
jarret ways in which religious phenomena can be approached. Readings and 
reli 158lon of some of the epoch-making books in the development of the study of 

103 Thee. (Fall) 
D © Prophets (3) Quitslund 
evelopment of the prophetic movement in Israel; cultural, economic, literary, 


Std religious dimensions; elements of lasting value in the prophetic teaching. 
104 E. selected prophets (Fall) 


ife and Thought of Jesus (3) Quitslund 
soy Prehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical attention to 
105 Th, Tes. Quest for the historical Jesus (Spring) lund 
ife a uitslunc 

Bac "d nd Thought of Paul (3) Hen 


affecti nds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social conditions 
> Spread of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, Paul's presenta- 
Christian faith. 
Rea "m Literature and Thought (3) . l ; Staff 
Englisk’, of the Mishna, Tosefta, Talmuds, midrashim, and liturgical works in 
àpplieq translation, Methods of literary and historical analysis introduced and 
111 In ividual research projects. 
Religio, "^c: and Novel (3) . Hiltebeitel 
iae tt themes and images of the hero and their cultural significance in 
in Te: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Babylonian narrative traditions; Greek 
113 Ear] nd drama: Dante, Milton, Dostoevsky, Kafka, Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett. 
istor t-Biblical Judaism (3) Staff 
70 y of Judaism from the time of Ezra through the destruction of Jerusalem in 
Sectarian zation of the Pentateuch, Hellenism, Maccabean revolt, growth of 
estern movements, Herod, ferment against Rome in context of Eastern and 
ephus Political currents. Use of primary sources, especially the Bible, Jos- 
14 Judaic, and rabbinic and noncanonical writings. 
c In the Rabbinic Period (3) Staff 
struct CE through end of rabbinic period. Focus on religious responses to 
binj an on of the Temple; apocalyptic thinking and revolt of Bar Cochba; rab- 
Judaism ; patriarchal responses to Roman authority; Tannaitic and Amoraic 
Served ; In Palestine and Babylonia; mystical and folk religion phenomena pre- 
Ns Judais, n art and literature. 
History 7 the Medieval World (3) Staff 
Ordinar ot relations between Jews and non-Jews. Daily life and education of the 
Pherg ew; rabbinical law and interpretation of scripture; Jewish philoso- 
11g Judais mystics, Sects, and messianic movements. 
Transforma Emancipation (3) Staff 
their Mn of community and beliefs among Jews beginning with catalyst of 
In Euro = emancipation. Responses to beginnings of modernity among Jews 
» America, and Israel. 


121 


122 


124 


126 


127 


134 


143 


144 


146 


158 


159 


160 


161 


162 
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Ethics and the World Religions (3) n 
Modern concepts of ethics and their relation to major world religions; reif. 
stimulus and barrier to moral change; modern moral issues and religio! 

(Fall) ye 
Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) unit 
Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by the Christian comm 
problems of personal conduct; application to various social institutions iy 
Contemporary Movements in Theology (3) Qu» 
Theological approach and systems of a selected number of modern pe 
and/or theological movements such as process theology, liberation pr 


Western Mysticism (3) ysis” 
Study of the phenomenon of religious experience and of selected ™ 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. (Spring) yeid! 
Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) tient 


Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for Pe alig 
physician. Concept of the professional, the clergy’s role in healing 
perspective on issues in medical ethics. (Spring) sil 
The Holocaust in Film and Literature (3) supr? 
Study of artistic responses in fiction and nonfiction to a period of print 
importance in Jewish and world history; the attempts on screen and in 
confront and understand this modern catastrophe. wall 
Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the Ancient World (3) philos” 
Rise and development of Christianity in relation to the culture V 
phy, mystery religions, and general religious life of the Greco-Ro 

A.D. 500. wall? 
Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) popes yi 
Christian life and thought in the Middle Ages; mystics, saints, 
philosophers. Wi 
Religious Currents in the Renaissance and Reformation (3) d estoy ™ 
Transformation of Western man’s understanding of his identity and 

the end of the Middle Ages to the Age of Reason. (Fall) wal? 
Christianity from the Enlightenment to Existentialism (3) li j 
Changes in Christian life and thought since 1700, as seen in theology 
political life, and religious institutions. (Spring) : Wi 
Anthropological Approaches to Religion (3) Simons T 
Same as Anth 155. gilt 
Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) hor 
Indian speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas, Upanishads y 
Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems. (Fall) pilte, 
Hinduism (3) : orical 
Study of continuity and change in Hinduism, with emphasis on hist p rol; 
opment and the consolidating features of the religion. Attention : 
between classical and popular living forms. gina" 


Mythologies of India (3) men (i 
The lore of Indian gods (Vedic, Puranic), heroes (epics), and holy à spit 
Buddhist, Jain, Tantric); ties with Indian art, caste, cult, cosmology: " 
ideals. 

Buddhism (3) 


Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life and 


Hilte™ iy 
hove 
impact on Asia. (Spring) M 


„iË 
Islam (3) d ae 


Origin, development, and contemporary status of Islamic life añ 

impact on the Near East. (Fall) gite 
Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) : of the 
Religious symbolism, myth, legend, and ritual in the religions 

various theoretical analyses. 
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163 Islamic Religion and Art (3) Nasr 
Investigation of major forms of Islamic art, such as calligraphy, architecture, and 
urban design; Quranic chanting, poetry, and music in relation to the principles of 
Islamic revelation. Same as Art 119 > 
Islamic Philosophy and Theology (3) Nasr 

© major schools of Islamic philosophy and theology, considered in both a 
morphological and historical manner. The relation between revelation and rea- 
ŝon, determination and free will, and divine and human knowledge as well as the 
Telation among science, philosophy, and religion. The development of various 

165 Schools of thought, from the classical period to the present. 

ufism (Islamic Mysticism) (3) Nasr 
The foundation of Sufism in the Quranic revelation, its subsequent development, 
and its significance within Islamic civilization. Doctrines and practices of Suf- 
ism; history of the Sufi orders; Sufi literature, particularly in Arabic and Persian 

e influence of Sufism upon social and political life and its state and role in the 

172 Rap emporary world, both Islamic and non-Islamic. (Spring) 

ligion in American Culture (3) Wallace 

Towth of religious groups and institutions in relation to American culture, 
evelopment of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary religious 

Scene, (Fall) 
rican Judaism (3) Staff 

Religious thought and institutions with emphasis on contemporary Judaism. 

ic and ritual life of American Jews, including responses to Israel, diaspora, 

181 We Holocaust, family and community dynamics. (Spring) j 

omen in Western Religion (3) Quitslund 
, torical, theological, and ethical investigation of the image and role of women 
Udaism and Christianity; special consideration of the Biblical experience, the 


174 


s see > 

Em qualifications for religious office, use of male and female images and 
183 Inde: and contemporary issues 

in p dualism, Reason, and Tradition Kennedy 


Sam, rly Modern Europe (3) 


184 The 1 as Engl/Fren/Ger/Hist 183 and Art 187 


Basic rousht of Martin Buber (3) ts Jospe 
ples principles underlying the Life of Dialogue and application of those princi- 
199 Se 9 all strata of life from interpersonal relationships to the religious realm. 
Critica Topics in Religion (3) Staff 
or Specis] ation of religious phenomena rendered timely by current events 


tepe resources. Topic announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be 
191 inen for credit provided the topic differs. 


Req or Honors Thesis (3) Staff 
md LÀ of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in religion. (Fall 
Thing pring) 
20 Group 
"10g 
Minar: Biblical Studies (3—3) Jones 
213 es Problems of Biblical literary, historical, and theological criticism. 
Sel nar: Judaism in Late Antiquity (3) Staff 
222 = topics. 
Sel TAr: Ethics (3) Yeide 
235 Md topics. ^ (Fall) 
mar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) Quitslund 


Im 
Portant leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1800—doctri- 


237 Semja tual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical. Emphasis on the 20th century. 


Ba Theological Analysis (3) ; Quitslund 
as Cit ànd topical study of the development of important ideas in such areas 
?38 Istolo < 


ar cw. ecclesiology, and death. (Fall) <2 
* Cont : : E 
Selected topics. mporary Judaism (3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


260 Seminar: Topics in Islamic Studies (3) 
Study of sources and approaches to the investigation of Islam by both" 
Islamicists and Muslim scholars, with discussion of the main COMM" 
issues and differences in methods used by various schools of scholarship: 
uisite: A course on Islam or permission of instructor. j 
Seminar: Topics in Islamic Thought (3) ry 
Perennial major issues in Islamic theology, philosophy, and Sufis? i 
Divine Unity, prophetology, eschatology, religious knowledge, $8 
ethics. Prerequisite: A course on Islam or permission of instructor pilte 
2 Seminar: History of Eastern Religions (3) 
Selected topics. (Spring) W 
Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) period 
Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National 
(Spring) we 
Seminar: American Religious History Since 1830 (3) 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the present. 
291-92 Readings and Research (3—3) 
Investigation of special problems (Academic year) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors J.A. Frey, J.F. Burks, I. Azar, P.G. Sáenz 

Associate Professors M.A.B. Coffland, G. Ludlow, J.F. Thibault (Chair) RW 
Assistant Professors G.P. Huvé, Y. Captain-Hidalgo, J.A. Quiroga, R. Valero; á pV 
Adjunct Assistant Professors M. Ferretti, R. Verona, M.N. Ament, L. Fran "T j 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in (1) French language and literature: 
language and literature, (3) Spanish-American literature—The following 
must be fulfilled d j 

1. The general requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts ^ , 

2. Prerequisite courses—Fren/Span 1—2—3, 4, 8 or 9, 10, 30, or equivale s 

3. Required for the majors—Fren 53, 54, and 90; or Span 53, 54, and 90; OF mus"; 
and 90; plus 15 semester hours of second-group courses, of which 9 houri jn í 
literature. The student is expected to demonstrate a knowledge of his or her fie i 
and depth by passing a comprehensive examination at the end of the sen 
proseminar (Fren/Span 199-200) is required. "s 

Minor in French or Hispanic languages and literatures Required: 9 sert p 
chosen from Fren or Span 30, 53, 54, 90; 12 additional hours selected from a™ 
Spanish courses numbered 8 and above, including at least 6 semester ho 
group courses 


Placement Examinations: A student who has not been granted advanced $ 
who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must t@ a 
examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, assig" 
to the appropriate course. 


FRENCH 


à urses i" 
Departmental prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all co 
from Fren 8 and above 


1 Introductory French I (4) sition 
First-semester French. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, COMP 
mar. Laboratory fee, $35. (Fall, spring, and summer) s 
2 Introductory French II (4) ition 9? 
Second-semester French. Emphasis on communication, compen TE 
ing. Prerequisite: Fren 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35. i 
summer) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 407 


Staff 
3 Intermediate French (4) z 
^ 
ird-semester language study. Complete review of grammar. Emphasis on ve 
Cabulary 


^ » ) ? < 
acquisition, reading, and composition. Prerequisite: Fren 2 or equiva 
ent. Laboratory fee $35 Fall, spring, and summer) - | Staff 
anguage and Culture (3 eof France, will 


nf E- », with 
Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of France, wit 
emphasis on , onve 


rsation and composition. Prerequisite: Fren 3 or equivalent 
Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and summer) i 
me tall 

he Language of Business, Commerce, and Management (3 


Fifth-semestey anguage study: refining of general linguistic competence; intro 
duction to Fre 


. iness and finar Zmphasis 
nch economic life; the language of business and finance. Em] 
On or. 


: al Presentation, stressing communicative skills Prerequisite: Fren 4 or 
equivalent Stu 
Ten 9 (Fal 
e a 
| | Staff 
Contemporary Institutions (3 


Pifth-semestey language study based on written and video documentation of 
Contemporary 


ld ^mrerequisite 
oral Presentation, stressing ymmunicative sk Material fee, $35. Prerequisite 
ren 4. Students 


dents wl . redit for Fren cannot receive credit for 
ents who receive . - s 


s ts ts phasis on 
society, institutions. evervdav life. current ev iphasis 


F who receive credit for 9 cannot receive credit for 
10 a , (Fall, spring, and summer I ' and Staff 
,588$, Communic ation, and Politics (3) eei hs 
Sixth-semesto; anguage study utilizing daily and iln ne on: 
ines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and international 
8105585 seen from the perspective f France and the Francophone world. Mate 
s M fee, $35 Prerequisite: Fren 8 or 9 Fall, spring, and summer es 
Tench Pronunciation (3 ene 

e sounds Of French i )ral readings, presentations, recitation. Poetry Sce ies 

Tom plays Emphasis on phonetics and diction, with attention to accent, rhythm 

30 T ntonation Prerequisite: Fren 10 Fall TOn d Staff 
neral Readings in French Literature (3 cime 


"adings in 


ainal 
^y. Prose, poetry, and drama. Introduction to tec hniques of textual 
Criticism: f 


attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textual analysis 
requisite: F 1 - (Fall ; ng 
49 F Site: Fren 10 Fall and spring 
rere Staff 
Fo nch for Graduate Students (0 ] lit 
r Braduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic credi 


üition js ché 


5: ie irged at the rate of 3 credit hours Fal — 'offland 
Story of Frenc h Literature from the Middle Ages Burks, Cofflanc 
Tough the 17th Century (3) 
Cture and discussion in French Development of genre and movements 
Pears readings across these periods plus the reading of complete vM ix 
5 BS essays, novels and plays. Prerequisite: Fren 30 or equivalent s (Fal 
‘Story of French Literature from the 18th Burks, Coffland 


Tough the 20th Century (3 


: disc ussion in French. Philosophical and literary movements of the 
hodern Peri 


t od. Selected readings across the period plus the reading of complete 
J > ing) 
90 Teyp 2% novels and drama. Prerequisite: Fren 30 or equivalent (Spring) 
&xtual i <= . Burks 
Method 1 ysis (3) 
[ Odology and vox abulary of literary criticism. Application of various princi 
Of textual analysis and criti 


ples of al approaches to literature. Prerequisite: Fren 30 
108 A luivalent (Spring 


i French Grammar and Style (3 Thibault and Staff 
Position, drills, di tations. Translations into French. Study of vocabulary 
(Spring) with emphasis on stylistic devices Prerequisite: Fren 10 
109 c. ig 
Enttemporary France (3) Staff 
sed ci 9n advanced ora] work Discussion of French culture and civilization 
Sed o T Mein VN 
lequisite Contemporary w ritings and video documents. Material fee, $35 


Fren 10 (Fall 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


110 Business and Commercial French (3) " 
Structure and language of French economic institutions. Discussion 
financial, and administrative documents. Oral and written reports. 
for the certificate of the Paris Chamber of Commerce. Prerequisite: 
(Spring) 

Studies in Medieval French Literature (3) 

Readings and analysis of the major literary texts from the 11th throu! 
centuries. Chansons de geste, Courtly literature fabliaux, drama, yacan 

tic poetry 

French Literature of the Renaissance (3) 

The development and maturation of humanistic ideals in F rance during! 
century. Rabelais, Montaigne, and La Pléiade (Fall) 

2 The Age of Classicism (3) f 
Drama, philosophy, criticism, poetry, and fiction of the 17th century. ni 
major social, political, and religious movements préciosité, Baroque, 
rationalism. (Spring) 

The Age of Enlightenment (3) 

Study of major novelists, dramatists, philosophes, and ideologu 
century. The influence of the works of Montesquieu, Voltaire; 
Rousseau on European and American thought of the period. 
19th-Century French Literature (3) 

Study of the major literary movements of the 19th century from rom 
symbolism. Emphasis on stylistic analysis of major poems, nove s, an 
Studies in 20th-Century French Literature (3) Cofflan® 


The major literary movements of the 20th century: avant- -garde, $ J 
existentialism, nouveau roman, and nouveau théâtre (Spring / 


Theory of Poetic Discourse (3 
) E Textual anali 


An examination of the creation and evolution of poetic genre j 

major French poets E 

Theory of Narrative Discourse (3) „gins "L 

Study of the various traditions in the novel, from its medieval orig j 

present p 

Theory of Drama (3) d cont! 
Study of major dramatic genre. Medieval forms, classic tragedy e 
Romantic drama and melodrama; fin de siécle; contemporary thea " 
(Fall) pault, 8 ; 
Special Topics in French Literature (3—3) roe ; 
May be repeated for credit provided the topic differs. Fall 1990 Marthe 
literature (avant garde and Surrealism). Spring 1991 Roland J 
turalist and semiotician 

199—200 Proseminar (3-3) m 
Required of all majors; preparation for the major field examination: MIL 
group discussion, practicum; literature in relation to the other arts 8? methods. is 
sciences. Fren 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theory, aD pe 
200: the concepts of literary history and the history of French ter w 
authors, genres, topics. (Academic year) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


ITALIAN 9 


1 Introductory Italian I (4) cofand a p 
First-semester Italian. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, compos 
mar. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and summer) fland and 
2 Introductory Italian II (4) Cof odi and 
Second-semester Italian. Emphasis on communication, compositi sp 
ing. Prerequisite: Ital 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35. bn: 
summer) 


TERATI 


3 Intermediate It 
Third-semeste; tion. Prerequisite: Ita 
acquisition, reading. a id compi ffland and Staff 

lory fee, $35 Fall l : 
anguage and Culture 

'ourth-semeste; 


ffland and Staff 
( id 
alian (4 


in t 


valent. Labora 
equiv " 


: Italv. with 
E geog n j or equivalen 
emphasis on conversation and Q; " Ferretti 
Laboratory fee, $35 | : mentation of 
9C ntemporary Institutions (3 n written and vide st es 
Fifth-semeste, language study st ervdav life rent ¢ T >. Prerequisite 
Contemporary societ sob ermine sash tive skills. Mat T" 
oral presentation stre Ferretti 
Ita] 4. (Fall , nd mag 
10 Press, Communication and Politics Her illy and weekly newspa] moe hf rna 
Sixth-semesto; language study, utili Qn, Jia] attention to national a uisite 
azines. Emphasis on writing skills " XT ly, Material fee, $35. Pr : 
tional Issues as seen fr n the perspe ; Ferretti 
i Ital 9. (Spring nt. Lectures 
71-52 Survey of Itali in Literature (3—3 fiddle Ages to the present. Le 
^ alia the Middl g 
'adings in Italian literature fron 


léports, and informal d 


"ORTUGUEe 


Franklin 
Introductory Portuguese I (4 


mpositior 

n, conversation, reading ez. 

TSt-semestey Portuguese. Pronun < Franklin 

Brammar Laboratory fee, $35 Jm position, and 

2 ntroductory Portuguese I (4 jn communication, compositior 
“€cond-semester Portuguese. Emphasis 


reading I » 


coc opring 
" [ 
boratorv fee, $3 as 
rn ite: Port 1 or equivalent. Laborat dana 
erequisite: Port 1 nas 
$ i ) nphasis on voca 
3 ntermediate Portuguese (4 i review of grammar. Emphas 
j r (te rev v o 
Ird-semesto; Portuguese. Complete r 


quivalent 
isite: Port 2 or equi 
ar ] 1 composition. Prerequisite: Po 
ary acquisition reading, and com] Franklin 
N > E "ran I 
“oratory fee. $35 (Fall 
Nguage and Culture (3 
Fourth-semester l 
emphasis on 


zil ith 
1 ture of Brazil, wi 
Jeoerar ind cultur 

iv. Historv geogra 

lage study 1 

anguage 


) r equivalent 
Port 3 or qi 
1 composition. Prereq 
Conversation and co ng E 
| Franklin 
Laboratory fee, $35 Spring , Franklin 
9 Contemporary Institutions {3 N ESE DEA 
Fifth-semo tes language study based on written 
contem 


‘nt is on 
os Emphasis o 
ryday life, current events. T iquisite 
Porary society Institutions, everyd 1 j Material fee: $35. Prerequi 
Ora Presentation stressing communicative skills. M 
Ort 4. (Fall) 
10 E 


Franklin 
: : itics (3) fs »wspapers and mag 
ix, ?mmunication. and Politics (3) y and weekly newspap 
Sixth-semester language study, utilizing dail 
ines p 


tional and interna- 
o mtion to national ar 
ip I n writing skills. Special attentior 
En hasis o iting skil I 
ti nal iss 


rom the 
` "rerequisite Port 9 


i ] Portugal. Material fee 
tive of Brazil and Portug 
perspec Lv " 
ues as seen f pers] 


(Spring 
ROMANIAN 
49.. : 
50 adings in Romanian (3—3) 
n introducto 


tates on the 
“Nguage is y 


Verona 
nd concen 
of Romanian and 
's the basic grammar of Rom hollier Romance 
ry Course that stresse . kills. Knowledge of anoth 
reading skil 
development of read 


j 
lo nd warrants 
seful Offered as the deman 


SAS Me RT Wi mem s 


410 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


SPANISH 


ss 1 i : b ins 
Departmental prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent is prerequisite to all courses! 
ish, from Span 8 and above T 


1 Introductory Spanish I (4) iti 
First-semester Spanish. Pronunciation, conversation, reading, comp% 
grammar. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and summer) sj 

2 Introductory Spanish II (4) , "A 
Second-semester Spanish. Emphasis on communication, « omposition $i 
ing. Prerequisite: Span 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall, sp" i 
summer) Sw 

Intermediate Spanish (4) 

Third-semester Spanish. Complete revie -—— 

acquisition, reading, and composition Prerequisite: Span 2 or equivale 

ratory fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Language and Culture (3) jn 

Fourth-semester language study. History, geography, and culture of pum 

emphasis on conversation and « omposition. Prerequisite: Span 3 or ed 

Laboratory fee, $35 (Fall, spring, and summer) 

The Language of Business, Commerce, and Management (3) ce; i 

Fifth-semester language study; refining of general linguistic compete, 

duction to the economic life of Latin America and Spain; the language o shi 

and finance. Emphasis on oral presentation, stressing communica 

Prerequisite: Span 4 or equivalent. Students who receive credit for Spa? 

receive credit for Span 9 (Fall) tand 

Contemporary Institutions (3) Amen tati 

Fifth-semester language study based on written and video documen is? 

contemporary society, institutions, everyday life, current events. 

oral presentation, stressing communicative skills. Material fee: $35. 

Span 4. Students who receive credit for Span 9 cannot receive 

Span 8. (Fall, spring, and summer) TA 

Press, Communication, and Politics (3) Amen 


+, , ano, 
Sixth-semester language study utilizing daily and weekly newspapers " 


zines. Emphasis on writing skills. Special attention to national and ine gi 
issues as seen from the perspective of Spain and Spanish America. j 
$35. Prerequisite: Span 8 or 9. (Fall, spring, and summer) sr 
Spanish Pronunciation (3) : uy. oe 
The sounds of Spanish. Oral readings, presentations, recitation. Poe t p 
from plays. Emphasis on phonetics and diction, with attention to accen" 
and intonation. Prerequisite: Span 10 (Fall) rand 
General Readings in Spanish Literature (3) Az of (& 
Readings in prose, poetry, and drama. Introduction to techniques anl 
criticism; attention to linguistic and stylistic difficulties in textué 
Prerequisite: Span 10. (Fall and spring) 

Spanish for Graduate Students (0) demic 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No ac@ ^ 
Tuition is charged at the rate of 3 credit hours. (Fall) 
History of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages 
Through the Siglo de Oro (3) 

Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Development of genre à 
Selected readings across the period plus the reading of comp 
epics, essays, novels, and drama. Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivale" 
History of Spanish Literature from the 18th 

Through the 20th Century (3) ments 
Lecture and discussion in Spanish. Philosophical and literary move 
modern period. Selected readings across the period plus the reading 
texts of novels and drama Prerequisite: Span 30 or equivalent. 


"| 
cab 
w of grammar. Emphasis on Y y 


Konz and” 


nd mov 


AGES AND LITERATURES 


38 History 


" > Quiroga 
of Spanish-American Literature from the 
^nquest Through Romanticism (3 diee i A 
t th n the Romantic perioc à 
Spanish-Ameri. in literature from the Conaues g I I 
, y " ior tren S | ssues 
Survey course that covers all genres ar 1 focuses o 1JOI 1 no 
(Fall) 
56 Hie . Quiroga 
6 History of Spanish-American Literature from < 
lodernism to the Present (3 i i us 
A survey cours, that covers all genres and focuses on ma ends and issu 
y requisite: Span 30 or equivalent opring J y 
30 Textual Analysis (3 Captain-Hidelgo 
Methodology ‘anc Application of various princi 


ples Of textual a 


108 a equivalent Spring 
A vanced Spanish Grammar and Style 
"position. drills, d 


and syntax, 


e. Prerequisite: Span 30 


Oga Valero 


lish. Study of vocabulan 
tations. Translations into Spanish. Study of vocabula 


with en phasis on stvlistic devices. Prere 10 
(Spring) 
8) 

109 C i Quiroga, Vergara 
Contemporary Spain and Latin America (3 Quiroga rg 
‘MpPhasis on advanced oral work. Discussion of Hispanic culture - civiliza 
tion, based on rary writings and video documents. Material fee, $35 

?requisite Span 10. Fall 

110 Business Satta ya i Staff 
4,1688 and Commercial Spanish (3 : SEE eus 
Structure and lang: American and Spanish ecor nstitutior 

ISCussion of legal and administrative documents. Oral and written 


120 Téports Prerequisite Span 10 Spring 


i atek I4 ar Azal 
1 edieval Spanish Literature (3 
ading and 


] 11th thro the 15th 
analysis of the major literary text I 11th thre he 1 
91 e tury Attention paid to linguistic aspects of Old Spanish 

121 Studies į "Tub eee. Azar 

es in Golden Age Literature (3 mecs per 

fading and analysis of the major texts of the 16th a 17th centuries. Ly 
Poetry and the “invention” of subiecti ty. Prose fiction and the structure of life 
M - : al n on isu Je IVIL L1 
Go den Age Come dia and the relation betwee rivate and public life. Human 
i ^J 4 4 aid UNM é 1 £ 


ism and the Cl 
122. 5. and the 


assical Tradition. The invention of the t ne status o! writing 
f the book. The (post)modernity of Golden Age literature 
I the DOO! | I noder 


the Rise of the Novel (3 AZar 


as an institution: Western literary tradition 


new ( ulture 


à genre. Lit 

i and deconstru 

124 : Literature and life lerg 
18th and 19th Century Spanish Literature (3 ric 


'adings in major 18th and 19th cent Romanticism, Costumbrismo 
ealis - (S 
Palism, naturalism 


The structure of narrative and the question of 


125 opring Sáen 
y x è . oaenz 
3 temporary Spanish Literature (3) ; 


se, poetry, and drama of the 20th century; Generations of 1898, of 1927, the 


l J 

"lic Discourse (3 NE ee 

“al and modern poetic traditions and genres. Textual analysis o 
T Major Spani : 
" Staff 
Discourse (3 
rel and short story 
S Bory of Drama (3) Azar, Valero 


(F; Ti of major dramatic traditions in Spain. Emphasis on the commedia 
133 
a m i i Statt 
Mel Topics in Spanish Literature (3—3) É | 
i be repes liffers. Fall 1990: The novel as a 
lu Tepeated for credit provided the topic differs all » Pee 
iod ing of history Fuentes, García Márquez, Goytisolo, Delibes. Spring 1991 
Odern;. I 
“mismo y Esperpento: Valle Inclan 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


5 Modern Spanish-American Poetry (3) Quirog® 
Poetry after Modernism; the various metric patterns that charac terize the 
authors such as Agustini, Mistral, Huidobro, Villaurrutia, Vallejo. 
Neruda, Parra, Cardenal, Guillén, Lezama, and Palés NT 

ò Short Fiction (3) Valero, Captain: po 
Analysis of short stories and short novels by writers such as Qui 
Fuentes, Cortázar, Zapata Olivella, and Arenas. (Fall) ipi 
Spanish-American Polemics (3) Quiroga, Captain 
Origin and development of writing in Spanish America and its laos 
creation of national or nationalist discourse. Readings include excerpts 
ing the New World and its inhabitants, the question of indep endene? | 1 
and economic), and the discourse for and against slavery. The focus is on 
century and the essay. (Spring) 

New Narrative (3) Valero, Captal "a 
A study of experimental fiction in Spanish America, with a focus on the 

of the mid-1960s through the 1970s. Precursors of and successors t0 M 
narrative. 

9 Colonial Literature (3) Quiroga, Captain 
Focus on the literature written before independence, with an ing 
Spanish Medieval and Renaissance literature. 

Romanticism and Modernism (3) QuiroP^, ii 
Key writers and trends that characterize Romanticism and Modernismi m 
include works from the period of the French and American Revolutions: 
Sarmiento, Olmedo, Heredia, Dario, Marti, and Lugones. y 
199—200 Proseminar (3—3) 4 
Required of all majors; preparation for the major field examination. TA 
group discussion, practicum; literature in relation to the other arte 
sciences. Span 199: textual analysis, literary criticism, theory, and o 
Span 200: the concepts of literary history and the history of Spanish 
periods, authors, genres, topics (Academic year) 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


ROMANCE LITERATURES 


270 Seminar: Literary History (3) ed 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeat 
provided the topic differs 

271 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) a 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeat 
provided the topic differs 

272 Seminar: Literary Theory (3) ed 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeat 
provided the topic differs. 

273 Seminar: History of the Language/Linguistics (3) ed 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeat 


fof 


for 


for 


j 
j 
j 
j 
y 


provided the topic differs 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) e 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit. 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for € 
and spring) 
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i y 267, 26 30/ " e 5 4 9417 * -22 
Gt “Omics (Econ 267, 268, (Slav 161-62, 165, e (Hist 217, 218 
and tis ~ The literature ^ a ult Russian his 
255 za. 5€ 9] ! 
Com Ist 255-56; oc 2 
Burg e an inte 


26) lL a ects S S 3 PSc 2 ) Eas 
232 PSc 270). (7 st 
5 St > list 232; 
l ts of Communism (PSc [s 
an h Thàtiona aspects " 
i Ory Hi one 
l. 9 i ( ist 205, 


;:s (PSc 264, 

Da vast European nore pe ote other 

[ ten VÀ and po un A PN 25; Gaon 69) 

"e, an » Peas government, p 253 54.200 an choose ther ct 
Dent in Russian literature and epit ani ain item and external 

Or Aonthesis o tion. T ey must take the required ¢ held in Soviet te 

a 2d ton fields Selected from (1) 19th-cen 

171, 179, 2 Soy One ds s : 


iet literatur, 


studies 
ast European s 

ble to Russian and East Europ 

-] ) Ss 

applicable t« 

Seminar: Soviet Economy 

Econ 268 


r e ;'ommunist 
1 Comn 
d » )pment ir 
i E mic Theory and Devek p 
*minar: scono 


| 
| 
3 Semin 1 Theory and Practice 
Econ 367 Seminar: Soviet Planning in sta o 
Geog 265 Seminar: Geography of the Sovi 
Hi d istory of Chinese Communisr 
Hist 205 3 


r 1772-1918 
: san History, 1 19-1945 
' zastern Europea story, 1919— 1: 
e 8 Seminar: Easter pean Histor a t 
‘st 206 ae Seminar Eastern Eur — and Soviet Though 
ist 217 bodinge/Resc h Seminar: Russi 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Hist 2 Readings/Research Seminar: Soviet Nationalities 
HisUPSc 232 Comparative Communist Systems I 
Hist/PSc 233 Comparative Communist Systems II 
Hist 2¢ Readings Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917—1964 : 
Hist 4 Readings/Research Seminar: Modern Russia and Soviet Union 
Hist 253-54 Readings Seminar: History of Sino-Soviet Relations world 
Hist 255-56 Readings Seminar: U.S.—Soviet Strategic Relations Since a 
War II 
Hist/PSc 258 Communist Party of the Soviet Union ‘ons 
Hist 259-60 Research Seminar: Problems in U.S.—Soviet-Chinese Relatio 
IAff 292 Colloquium: The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
PSc 207 Readings in Socialism and Communism 
PSc 208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism 
PSc 263 The Soviet Union and Europe 
PSc 264 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe 
PSc 265 The International Politics of Eastern Europe 
PSc 266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics 
PSc 267 Soviet Government and Politics 
PSc 268 Soviet Foreign Policy 
PSc 269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy 
PSc 270 Politics of the People's Republic of China I 
Slav 126 Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works 
Slav 128 Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist 
Slav 161-62 Russian Culture war 
Slav 165 Modern Russian Literature from the Revolution to World 
Slav 166 Modern Russian Literature from World War II to the Presen 
Slav 171 Readings in 19th-Century Russian Prose 
Slav 172 Readings in 19th-Century Russian Poetry 
Slav 173 Readings in 20th-Century Prose 
Slav 174 Readings in 20th-Century Poetry 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND PUBLIC POLICY—GRADUATE PROGRAM y 


H.R. NU 


Program Committee: J.M. Logsdon (Director), J.F. Coates, V.T. Coates, 
Rycroft, M.B. Wallerstein 


go 

Master of Arts in the field of science, technology, and public policy—The m 
of International Affairs offers an interdisciplinary program that focuses or iti 
among scientific development, technological change, and governmental ac st 
domestically and internationally. The program is designed to train individu 
stand and manage issues of science and technology policy. Int 

Prerequisite: the admission requirements stated under the Elliott School of 
Affairs and a bachelor's degree in a related field. Required: the general require 
under the Elliott School. The program consists of 36 semester hours, whic 
hours of thesis research. Students must pass Master's Comprehensive 
three fields, including science, technology, and public policy (PSc 222, 2 two $ 
elective approved by the advisor), public policy analysis (a minimum of M ji 
usually drawn from Econ 211, 212; IAff 253, 254; PSc 203, 204; PAd 260, 2 d 
296), and an elective field (a minimum of two courses, which may be a fie* 
another Elliott School program, a field in an academic department, or à je 
issue area, such as space policy, trade policy, or environmental policy). gor) 

Students must demonstrate basic familiarity with concepts of economic th 
having taken prior course work beyond the introductory level or by taking ; 
Students must also satisfy a tool requirement in statistics or applied statist! s0 
usually by successful completion of PAd 296 or Stat 105, 112, 183, or 197: 
proficiency in a foreign language may be judged integral to the student's Pangua? g 
proficiency consists of reading knowledge as certified by the appropriate! | rege! 
ment and will satisfy the tool requirement. Courses taken to fulfill the toa 
may not be included in the 36 semester hours required for the degree. 


415 


SECURITY POLICY STUDIES 
Th 
€ follow; 
J Owing 
Econ 237 E graduate courses pertain to science, technology, and public policy 
Econ 255 Ec onomics of the Environment and Natural Resources 
d Ec 
Met 230 — s of Technological Change 
Mgt 232 anagement of Research and Development 
Met 233 pu emationa] Science and Technology 
Met 235 7. o Sing Technology 
ve e `. 
Mgt 239 S chnological Entrepreneurship d Ir ation 
PSc 222 v minar: Management of Research í 
PS, Pa Sc lence, Technol > 
SC 223 S ; technology, and Public A 
T oCie > . " , 
PS, 252g, ‘ence, Technology, and Public Policy 
cience, Technolo v. and Internat ıl Affairs 


SECUR 
RITy 
Da Y POLI 


CY STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Ry Comm; 
YCoft p y Mittee: p M. Sapin (Director). W.H. Lewis. B. Nimer P. Rogers. R.W 
i lornton . 5 > E = au 7 
Mast 
oft... T of A 
fered by p Arts in the field of security policy This interdisciplinary program 
Aegre In d Eliott School of Internat -i 1 OER ae 
ir efo ot In i are í essional 
Nellioo ne ense planning a id progran fom and implementation 
Pretegnic Valuation, and arms cont ti A i 
Affai,. iSite: the j e ontroi specia 
ing, And ab } | missio l ts stat ider the I tt School of International 
wq Elliot vlor's degre in à related he Required enera juirements stated 
thesis opt tt School The program consists of 36 fie there i 
sity and de All Students must tak f I z he r ] f national 
ela, af I e tou ITS€ he l € $ na lal 
y Ced from en? analysis (PSc 248 49: IAf ) 4 A ast ont ld must be 
v Military hoe lollowing (1) Internatio security policy (Hist 255 41. 25 
13-56: pe- -ONY (Hist 228, 229 230-3 gk pep hee e teay (Hist 
Ann): Cc ; 660, 24 ovie ategy (428 
t bPlied qu “68, 269) (4) Scien ER a n v , v {PC ) 9 
ion With tha titative tec hniqu DIC sags apur By n p hs gto ewe 
m le S : ques [1AI1 25 1i Ww € € eld ect n MSi 1 
Ore thar yideaeg lhe four fields must represent at least two academic disciplines: ne 
0 i vy L,autciiii 115 : u 1 ! 
Wip dents Must pa P Ourse work may be taken in any one department or discipline 
Efmisein SS Master’ , ^ : i f 
lig PeImission of ty faster s Comprehensive Examinat in each of their four fields 
Exam DOllSistiny o le program director st one specially designed 
Pam i two courses and submit ar ieu of a Comprehensive 
: ilias; I 
Th larity wi 
le tog Tn 7 With economi. A m E 
leve] Nuiremen Ic theory and concepts at the level of Ex 2 18 is required 
E Ste I 1 f 
"ifie 105, 112 o be satisfied by demonstratio oficiency in statistics (at the 
^ , " “, 183, or 197 
In; he ; » Ur 197] or reading knowledge of a dern f 1 language (as 
addis: appro ^ a ——— 
tir it priate lancuace d is 
lon, , lon le Cour te language depart 
“adem Operations : ses listed below, related courses in geography, public administra | 
n Cadviso, ' "Search may be taken with approval of the program director or an | 
he fi | 
ollow; 
Ec Owing | 
CON 91, B Brac ` 
Bal? equat COurses pertain to security poli studies 
«Con 239 Survey of Economi 
Econ 267 Economic s of Defense | 
Ec Soviet F : x | 
E nie 268 Ec let Economy | 
i «CC Nic T i 
Econ l-82 pon Omic Theory and Development in Communist Countries | 
0n 283-84 s lernationg] Economics | 
Hist 228 Survey f International I he ip | 
list 229 wodern Military Naval History | 
: m : | 
30-31 xd War II 
k Yateg j 
E794 Histo Ond Policy 


of Sino-Sovi 


\ 


U.; 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Colloquium: National Defense Policies and Issues 
Approaches to Public Policy Analysis 
Methods of Public Policy Analysis 
Readings in Socialism and Communism 
Readings in Marxism—Leninism 
Science, Technology, and Public Affairs 
Science, Technology, and Public Policy 
U.S. Foreign Economic Policy 
U.S. Foreign Economic Policy Making 
Theories of International Politics 
International Law 

248—4 U.S. National Security Policy 

PSc 25 Science, Technology, and International Affairs 

PSc 7 Arms Control and Disarmament 

PSc 25 Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

PSc 263 The Soviet Union and Europe 

PSc 268 Soviet Foreign Policy 

PSc 269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy 


SERBO-CROATIAN 


See Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM 
152 Issues in Education and Human Services (6) 

Exploration of the effects of education on society and vice versa; OP 

experience, study, and service (16—20 hours per week) in public, 

seum, hospital, and community education centers. Admission by 


instructor (Fall and spring) "m 
Independent Study (1 to 6) McAleave) ug f 


Field work combined with academic study, involving field place lt, 
complementary academic program of study, under the supervision Lf 
priate faculty member. Students must contract with the agency: igi 
member, and the Service-Learning Program. Admission by 
instructor (Fall and spring) 


700 SERIES - 


ins" 
= cult , j 
The 700 Series is made up of experimental or special courses that are on a : 
of the academic endeavor. Often, courses in the 700 Series focus on inte? 


should consult the Schedule of Classes for offerings. Courses are listed W 
ing departments; course descriptions appear in a specially designate s 


Schedule 


Bulletin under the designation of University Professors. The program is coo 
Special Assistant to the Vice President for Academic Affairs 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


Professors C.A. Moser, N.N. Natov (Emeritus) 

Associate Professors Y. Olkhovsky, I. Thompson (Chair) 

Associate Professorial Lecturer S. Ficks 

Assistant Professors M.F. Miller, R.M. Robin " 


J field of 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Russian language and literature 
departmental )—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


l. The 


, on hera] requirem« tated under í imbian ( ege of Arts and Scienct 
Ngy equisite 
EB 
l Require 


oN Buages 
and 109 an 


Courses—Slav 5—6 (preferred), or Sla a T YT 


d for the maio; 6 semeste so! ome aho ding Slav 9- fi 
-10 d Literatures dist: ited as f ; D meds 
Russian p 9r equivalent 
~Y hourg , ‘Ours chosen from Slav 1 i 3, 174; literature in English translat 

^h Chosen fro 
tudent w} 
uv priate 


Ses 
» ds 
Well as Up to 6 semes 


Bascond 2 es (Slav 166 must b« icluded): Slav 199-20 


an 10 is alread 
"F.S 


examination, waiv y i a th 


student who has not Deen granted advanced standing and 


hes t 
ti 1 college the language begun in high school must take a placement 
the m" Ore registration. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is made 
pi Priate Course 
irst Grou 
p 
lop 
Fine Year Russian | Miller and Staff 
n fundamentals of speaking, understanding 
Slav 2. Laboratory fee, $35 
Second pen Russian (3-3 Miller and Staff 
reading, and A besinning ourse in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, 
erequisite te ern Russian. Prerequisite to Slav 3: Slav 1-2 or equivalent 
5-8 (Academic E 4: Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $35 per semester 
hlensivs n^ . 
Beginning Sinning Russian (6—6) - Thompson and Staff 
Ing, and iiti: Dsive course in fundamentals of speaking understanding, read 
$4 Slay 2 or5 ng Russian (equivalent to Slav 1-2 and 3—4). Prerequisite to Slav 6 
V Third y, ^ equivalent Laboratory fee, $35 per semester (Academic year) 
actice in s re (3-3 or 6—6) Miller, Thompson, Robin 
erequisite S|, ing, listening, reading, and w riting at the intermediate level 
Semester unle EN 4,6, or permission of instructor. Students receive 3 credits each 
Credits can tw they elect to take the course on an intensive basis, for which 6 
2.5 Anguape nn ned. with an additional three hours per week of practice in 
? Elementa, 3 - (Academic year) 
Beginnin Y Czech (3-3) Staff 
Writing Coech ne in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and 
Jl-3o Der Semester rerequisite to Slav 22: Slav 21 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35 
Elementary Poli (Offered when the demand warrants) 
winning course O73 Staff 
Writing olish p^ in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading and 
11-4» ^ Semester !. Frerequisite to Slav 32: Slav 31 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $35 
nementary Se ted when the demand warrants 
ginning E d "Croatian (3—3) Staff 
titing Ser E in fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and 
S152 me $35 per men Prerequisite to Slav 42: Slav 41 or equivalent. Laboratory 
Sementar ester (Offered when the demand warrants) 
Beginnin Y Bulgarian (3-3) Moser 
Writing ome x fundamentals of speaking, understanding, reading, and 
71 3 per nc Prerequisite to Slav 52 Slav 51 or equivalent Laboratory fee 
S let Civilizatio (Offered when the demand warrants 
» TVey of apa on (3) Olkhovsky 
Visual aids_; viet Union's past and present development. Lectures, discussion 


"In English (Spring 


418 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


91—92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) 
Emergence and development of Russian literature and ide 
early 20th centuries—in English (Academic year) 


as during the p 


Second Group | 


101-2 Readings in the Soviet Press (3—3) 

Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals an 
tions in social sciences. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6 or permission 9 

109—10 Fourth-Year Russian (3—3) E edial? 
Practice in speaking, listening, reading, and writing at the interm 
advanced levels. Prerequisite: Slav 10 or permission of instructor. 
year) 
Leo Tolstoy: His Life and Works (3) 
Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoj 
sian literature and society. Lectures, reports, and classroom ana 
works—in English. 
Dostoevsky: The Man and the Artist (3) wo 


Sources and development of Dostoevsky's philosophical, religious: dis 
Lectures, 


d current v 


ideas. His influence on Russian and western literature 
and reports—in English 
143-144 The Russian Novel (3—3) r pogi”, 
Study of representative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries ole 
161—62 Russian Culture (3—3) 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient 
English. Lectures, discussion, reports 
Modern Russian Literature from the 
Revolution to World War II (3) m^ 
Basic themes, trends, and literary figures of the 1920s and 19305. dis" 
the revolution and civil war on writers and literature. Lecture 


Russia to P " 


b 


reports—in English 


Literature in wartime and in postwar years. The “thaws,” 
writers, and new trends in literature of the 1960s, 1970s, an 
discussions, reports—in English 
Readings in 19th-Century Russian Prose (3) 
(Formerly Slav 141) 
Reading of representative prose texts of the 19th century- 
site: Slav 10 or equivalent; Slav 91—92 
Readings in 19th-Century Russian Poetry (3) 
(Formerly Slav 142) 
Reading of representative poetry of the 19th century 
Slav 10 or equivalent; Slav 91—92. 
Readings in 20th-Century Prose (3) 
(Formerly Slav 151) 
Reading and discussion of representative prose of th 
Prerequisite: Slav 10 or equivalent; Slav 165, 166 
Readings in 20th-Century Poetry (3) 
(Formerly Slav 152) 
Reading of representative poetry of the 20th century 
Slav 10 or equivalent; Slav 165, 166 

199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) i yest) 
Review and analysis of language and literature (Academie 


-in Russian 
in Russian. e 


ip 
e 20th century” 


3 | 


in Russian 


SOCIOLOGY 


n lVersity, 
Professor p ofessor A. Etzioni 
Mc lal ds Stephens, R.G. Brown (Chair), T.F. Courtless, Jr., P.H.M. Lengermann, 
Adjunct e, P. Langton, W.J. Chambliss 
Associate ofessor S.J. Rogers 
Assistant Ofessors JL. Tropea, S.A. Tuch 
B essor R, Weitzer 
ache] i 
or ` 
m of A. r ‘ 
ie falas witha major in sociology (departmental )—The following requirements 


© general 
era * . 
2, erequis l requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
3, t Course—Soc 1 
Soci A 
QCla] sej Courses in related 


: in i areas—12 semester hours in one of the following related 
Dey, Ce 4 e 
Psy chology ields; 


anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science, or 
hourg ; aUired c 
Urs į Cot i M 
5 in g itses in the major— Soc 103, 140—41, 191, and 15 additional semester 
ache] BrOup sox iology courses. Soc 101 
Quin or of Arts wi 
eme S Must } with a major in criminal justice (departmental)—The following re- 
1, The Ust be fulfilled: 
2. Pp Benera| 


3 p "equis 
D l ¥ , 
3, Requi te Course—Soc 1 


a 102 are strongly recommended 


4, red Cours 
te ied — ìn related areas—Anth 154, Phil 142, PSc 115, and Psyc 154 
d-gro D 80ci ses in the major—Sox 3, 135, 136, 137, 139, 151, plus three additional 
Min Clology courses : 
Coy Soci 
N "iology. Eis 
Se ch Se Ogy—A minimum of 15 hours of course w« 
th 


; 101, 102. 103 and 140 lus 91 - 
Igher - ^» 102, 103, and 140, plus 9 hours 
f Departmental advising is required 
9j Arts į ! | 
7 Arts int > 
sir the fi T iology—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree with a major in 
aPproved related field 
Beneral requireme 
e approval of the 


Uter 
By 


Sociplo 


(nts stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
advisor and of the Admissions/Advising Committee 


8 thesis Baie following r rograms: (1) at least 24 'ster hours of graduate 
Omprehensive Rev to 6 semester hours) and satisfactory completion of a 
fast 33 Semest xamination in sociological theory and social research methods 
Ompre ensive E, hours of graduate course work, satisfactory completion of a 

health tantive Specis : *Xamination in soc iological theory, social research methods, and 
l licy ial field (crimin logy/sociology of ler, medical sociology 


a Qaddi >’ 'àce " 
225 dditio and ethni 


y or it n to t he hours City). Six semester hours may be taken outside the department 
Allows. : equivalent \TS Specified above, all candidates must satisfactorily complete Mgt 
ME hours Candidates must sraduate sociology courses as 


nust select from 

1 Sociological theory (Soc 238 and 239), 6 hours of social 
ods 230 and 23; 
and 232 
Sociology ot | de 


O 
Ma o Af Phil 


and 6 hours chosen from one area of specialization 


aw, gender, medical sociology/health policy, race and ethnicity 


ld of sox iology—Required: the general requirements 
hool of Arts and Sciences. Students must complete 24 to 30 
Course work, 6 to 10 hours of specialized research, and 12 to 18 
arch, for a tota] of 48 hours beyond the master's degree. Students 
at least 6 hours of course work in sociological theory 
‘ arch methods (Soc 231, 232, and a course chosen from 
Broup [Stat 1uCv/Anth/Hist 197, WStu 221, or another approved course] or 
earch » Satisfactorily com, A ot inother approved course]) : 

'omplete the General Examination in sociological theory 


Ods, ; 
S, à " a 
nd one substantive area of specialization 


420 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all sociology courses & 


and 181. 


First Group 


1 


Introductory Sociology (3) onali 
General principles of sociology; development of culture and pers 

of groups and institutions on social behavior (Fall and spr 
Major Social Issues (3) can 
Critical examination of selected social issues in contemporary Ameri 
(Fall and spring) 1 
Introduction to Criminal Justice (3) Chambliss, Courtless, pur, 
An introduction to the study of criminal justice. The historical ne ifi 
criminal justice and its evolution into modern legal systems: T p 
different forms of criminal justice on society and the individual. 
spring) 


Second Group 


101 


Development of Social Thought (3) 1019) 
An exploration of the emergence and growth of sociology from 1800 i 
emphasis on the elaboration of sociological concepts and theories "T 
Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wallac ig j 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, Y, 
and American; evaluation of scientific contributions of each $C 
Major Sociological Perspectives (3) 

An examination of the development and contemporary CO! 

theoretical perspectives guiding sociological work. Theories 1n! i 
ism, exchange theory, critical theory, conflict theory, symbolic , 
and phenomenology. (Fall and spring) i 
Sociology and Public Policy (3) 

Introduction to concepts, theory, and research illustrating th 
sociological perspective to public policy. 


e appia” 


death-related social movements, are analyzed. 

Medical Sociology (3) 

Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatmeé 
mental illness; medical occupations and professions, medica 
problems of delivery of health care services. (Fall) 


25 Sociology of Religion (3) 


à Urban Sociology (3) 


An analysis of the relationships between religion and society 
emergence of uniquely American religious forms such as civil rel 
groups. (Fall, odd years) 

The sociological dynamics of the city and of urban growth int 
urban conflict, class conflict, and racism; problems of urban 
deviance, political competition, and revolt. (Fall) 
Social Demography (3) 

Composition of populations, trends in population growt 


h and " pof 
sure, factors producing population movements, effects of migrat! 
policies—eugenics and birth control. (Fall) steph 
Race and Minority Relations (3) i ups inj 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority d 


particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems: 


phenomenon of prejudice. (Spring) 


SOCIOLOGY 421 


X Class and Inequality in American Soc iety (3) Tuch Brown 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation, educa 
lon, and Social mobility in American society international « omparisons; anal- 

132 M of public policies that affect these distributions (Fall) Becr: 

* Family in Modern Society (3) "pens 

"examination of the stages of family life: birth, childhood, premarital relation- 

ships, Marriage and sex roles in marriage, retirement and old age. Special x 

133 Phasis on development and maintenance of interpersonal relations (Fall) 

Thing and the Life Cycle (3) Tropea, Wallace 

go ological approaches to learning from childhood through adolescence and 
adulthood, 


on the | Emphasis on the impact of social institutions and group interaction 

134 Viole earning process (Spring) — 
nce and the Family (3) 1 

o parative approach to power and violence in family systems Analysis of 

evaluation of family relations. Critical survey of explanations of violence and 


SPonse: i ; 

135 $ made to it (Fall) ! é 
Youth and Delinquency (3) Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 
af ‘minal justice course. Analysis of historical, economic, and social « onditions 

ecting both difficulties in socializing youth and the evolution of the state’s 


0) 
136 Gin] Systems of control (Spring) j Uu a, Courtles 
nology (3) Chambliss, Tropea, Courtless 


crimina] justice course. Nature and distribution of crime as related to the 
ting P Ment and operation of criminal law and various social =y ae meia 
condite urban society. Analysis of the historical, social ur eem € cw = 
tate - affecting the nature of crime, criminality, and the developm 
137 Soci tesPonses made to it (Fall) x S 
logy of Law (3) Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea, Weitzer 
crimina 


Contro] | justice course. Law as a social phenomenon and agenc AY ^ - 
Spec mphasis is placed on study of the sources of and challenges to 
Sy of law. —— (Fall) 

Alcoholism, and So iety (3) Lon 
amily sod of alcohol use and abuse in American society; vto oa 
and dere crime; policies and legislation for social control of problem drinking 

139 p, S Coholism. 


A cri ne and Control (3) Chambliss, Tropea, Courtless, Weitzer 

j i ol D » 

efini i 'é Course. Analysis of the creation of deviance through collective 

i ons ànd responses. Development of a perspective on processes of becom- 
deviant. 


ing Spo 
140 Social Researc (Spring) 


Tuch 

Introducti Tch Methods (3) Tuc - 
desi ction to basic research methods in sociology. Topics include research 
ap lig sampling, measurement, and elementary data analysis via computer 

14 Tech ation. (Fall) 

Contin Aes of Data Analysis (3) l'uch 
ana]y,j, ion of Soc 140. Examination of a range of topics in the — 

s " r i RS d 

Pre ra Sociological data, with a strong emphasis on computer applications 


(Spring) d 

7 Stephens 
> various forms of collective behavior (fads, panics, riots, 
°vements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the genesis, development 


lo y of Social movements and social revolutions (Spring) 
Exa xd of Terror (3) Courtless, Chambliss 
tpectives m of Contemporary terrorism, using historical and n ae 
ism, and - State and terrorism (the state as terrorist, — = — 
157 te Tism R imitations and possibilities of state response to the threat 
»2 Fi d E (Spring) 


Xperience i 
Soci Opment of 
Systems th 


oci Staff 
n Sociology (9) Siar 
a comprehensive perspective and applied skills in se uw 
rough seminars, readings, research, and field placement. Re- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


quires 16 hours of field work weekly. Recommended for juniors E 
Open to all but majors in criminal justice. Topics include healt? 
family (Fall or spring) ont 
Sociology of Sex and Gender (3) Wallace, © 
The roles of women and men from social structural and social pat 
perspectives. Analysis of gender inequality in such areas a$ y 
workforce, the media, politics, law, religion, and education. ( 
Special Topics in Sociology (3) ral in 
Analysis and examination of various processes in society of gene hat 
to the field of sociology, e.g., social conflict, socialization, social ni? 
changes each semester; may be repeated for credit. Admission by p” 
instructor. (Fall) 

Senior Seminar (3) f 

A final review of the field for sociology majors nearing graduation: ud 
emphasizes the integration of theory and research, critical reflection gy 
tion, and recent developments in sociology. Required for all soc! 
Prerequisites; Soc 103, 140, and 141 (Fall and Spring) ure 
Field Experience in Criminal Justice (9) Co 
(Formerly Soc 151) ughf j 
Experientially based learning of the administration of justice thro! di 
ments in legislative and policymaking domains and in institution ry 
and criminal justice. Academic evaluation predicated on indepen dv 
research, journals, and seminar participation. Sixteen hours of f d? 
four hours of seminar required weekly. Admission by permiss! 
justice advisors (Fall, spring, and summer) 

Research (1, 2, or 3) nde 
Independent study and special projects. Open only to selected U Mw 
students with promising academic records. Before students anno P 
register for Soc 195, they must submit a written proposal of their P die 
the approval of the staff member of the department who will be 
research (Fall and spring) 


g 


Third Group 


203 Social Organization (3) 
Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives. An exam 
pirical studies that utilize different theoretical perspectives. 
students offering sociology as a supporting field (Fall) nf 
Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) p j 
Sociological theory on the relationship of politics to the wider roig 
Emphasis on concepts of power, alienation, ideology, politica! 5 - 
and change. 
Seminar: Sociology of Religion (3) 
Analysis of theoretical and empirical approachs to the 
phenomenon. Both classical and contemporary contributions wi 
Among the topics are secularization, new religious movemen » 
religious organization. (Spring, even years) 
Theories of Social Change (3) - the 
Review of sociological writings on modernity—its emergence M fotu? 
tic societies, its consequences for third world societies, and its i 
(Spring) 
Sociological Research Methods (3) 
Systematic survey of sociological research strategi 
in this area. Recommended for students with only one unde 
research techniques. Prerequisite: Mgt 225 or equivalent. 
Seminar: Advanced Research Methods (3) 
Intensive study and evaluation of a few sophisticated research t i 
new developments in the methodology of social research. 
(Spring) 


igi” 
study of wi ax 


ow of y 
es and review p o 
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73? Qualitative Me 


: , (3) angton, Weitzer 

x thodology: Doing Field Research (3 ; L "mm 1 i c 
actical application of d ita collection methods in natural settings; observatior 
ici E — L JI ‘nting > 
Participant observation, and field experience. Emphasis on implementing re 


using these methods for purposes of developing empirically 
i: |». Tropea 
: iology of Education (3) e 2 »pe 

i n iu c 1 > eco DI 
heories on relationships between education and the 


Ottical, soci ie > f social factors 
litical, Social, and cultural character of society; examination of : 


a! Structures, and the roles of teacher and student (Spring, odd 
years : 
238 Semi : : r 3 Lengermann 
nar: Development of Sociological Theory | Monsiecis d 
we opment of soc iology from the early 1800s to the 1920s. Intensive analysis ¢ 
23 e Classica] theoretical statements (Fall) 
9 Se ngermann, Wallace 
inar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) Lengermé 
Ntensiy, 


xamination and evaluation of contemporary schools of soc a al 
; » > > S 
eory in Europe and America. Advanced analysis of theoretical perspective 


240 Socio Site: Soc 238 (Spring) Longind 
» By of Work and Ox cupations (3) ass : ote 
" ‘ew of major theoretical and empirical developments in industria sociolog 
241 “tying approaches to the study of work and occ upations (Fall i ; 
i i ) angton 
Th iology of Work and Organizations (3 asm 
a of Complex organizations relative to work in industrv, government, ar 
va ess; examination of basic processes such as decision making, recruitment, 


: nal re 
authority, informal organization, and interorganizational relations 


m. Langton 
> Medical Sociology (3) , 
y le social 


i f he 
structure of health care and the interplay of the various health 
Sessions: g 


and t *Xamination of social factors and processes related to the etiology 
245 Se Teatment of illnesses (Fall) n 

Sys AF Race Relations (3 um - 

uu aic analysis of race relations and inequality, primarily in the Unitec 

tio; a] Topics inc lude current status and recent trends in inequality, the institu- 

T ia! and Organizational patterning of discrimination, the structure of white 

ac ate E «udonal patterning 1 rir Serer’. 

lean attitudes, theoretical perspectives on race relations, and selected policy 
254 an, (Spring) 

m re Stall 

yst ative Research (3 Staff 

sare] à I pr ; PE luative re 

Search NX Survey of conc eptualization, design, and practice of ^ idi ue se 

(Spring "9Ciàl experiments and of simulation and technological forecasting 

256 ga ing, even years) 

A oled Topics in Soci i i Staff 
Socio] Pics in Social Policy Analysis (3) 
Ucatign e Cal pers n se 2 i reas, including urban planning 

education perspective on selected policy a s 


omi amily, aging, health, affirmative action, law enforcement, and eco- 
c deve ' policy areas will be rotated year by year. Course 


the Ca ‘Timinology I: Search for Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 
top, Same as 7. Criminal Behavior (3) 
261 |, s Law 478(2) (Fall) - 
: Criminology II: Society's Chambliss, Courtless, Tropea 
Same üs to the Criminal Offender (3) 
263 emin S Law 479(2) (Spring) | 
Select ` saw and Society (3) Chambliss, Courtless 
"- Problems in law as an instrument of social policy; emphasis on the 
ion of legal decision-making processes (Summer) 
iw 
Supple ats reci 
Coy tent y ang for Soc 259 Or 261 make special arrangements with the Nsturtag hr 
' See the Nationes equivalent to 1 additional semester hour. For description of the 
a 


aw Center Bulletin 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


265 Selected Topics in Criminal and Chambliss, Courtles 
Juvenile Justice Policy (3) d 
Development of a systematic perspective on policies affecting the p 
criminal justice systems. Topics will include adjudication, dispos! 
sion, and sentencing (Spring, even years) 

270 Seminar: Foundations of Social Inequality (3) ee 
Review of the principal concepts and theories used to explain social in? i 
both macro and micro levels. Examination of principal bases of in " 
their representative forms. (Prerequisite course for students electi 
equality as a major field.) (Fall) 

271 Seminar: Gender and Society (3) Lengermim 
An examination of quantitative and qualitative research in the fiel 
with emphasis on current empirical research. (Fall) W 

272 Seminar: Theoretical Perspectives on Gender (3) Lengermn. W 
Review of significant theoretical writings on gender and gender ined s^ 
primary focus on contemporary sociological statements. (Spr 

280 The Sociology of Aging (3) a 
Impact of current demographic changes (size and composition of the 
lation) on the existing structure of American society. (Spring 

281 Problems of Growing Old in American Society (3) " 
Analysis of the bases of the social status of the aged in America® 
impact on older people of characteristic situational changes 1n $ 
societal responses to those impact areas defined as social pro em" y 

290 Principles of Demography (3) 

Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 290. 
291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) 
Same as Econ/Geog/Stat 291. 

295 Research (arr.) 

Independent study and special projects. Before permission is g^ 
for Soc 295, the student must submit a written plan of study fot 
the staff member of the department who will be directing the 
repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
d as 


Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offere 
requires. Other graduate students are permitted at the discretion of the de 
instructor. 


332 Seminar: Processes of Inquiry (3) 
Development and critical review of students' research projects y 
tives of aiding conceptualization and developing research desig™ 
of the interplay between theory and methods. Prerequisite; at - 
hours each of graduate theory and graduate methods. May be repe, 
338 Advanced Seminar: Chambliss, Lenger? 
Classical Sociological Theory (3) or: 
Intensive investigation of special topics in classical sociological the rint 
site: Soc 238 or its equivalent or permission of instructor. m ; 
339 Advanced Seminar: Chambliss, Lenge 
Modern Sociological Theory (3) , 
Intensive investigation of special topics in modern soc iological Uy 
site: Soc 239 or its equivalent or permission of instructor. ( 
342 Advanced Seminar on Health Policy (3) 
Review of how health policy is made and implemented; how je Ë 
research is done; in-depth review of selected topics and C i 
studies, primarily for students in the medical/health policy field: 
Econ 248, Soc 242 or consent of the instructor. (Spring) 
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352 Selected To 


Intensiv pics in Soc iology (3 Staff 
© investigation of special topics in sociological research. May be repeated 
Or credit, (Spring) 
tow Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
-ed to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examination 
399 E repeated for credit (Fall and spring 
h ation Research (arr.) Stafi 


h Imited to Do. tor 
an Spring) 


E —— 


ee —————— n Or E aa ao 


( Mang 
e Languages and Literatures. 


of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall 


! TAL EDUCATION 


ee Tea, 
c 
her Preparation an 


d Special Education. 


i EARING 

fesso -ma ———————— ——— 

SW. Hill; : 

Associate of, ilis, L.S. Bowling, C.W Linebaugh (Chair) 
Bach *ssors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell 

c 

foll Elor o i 
llowin f Arts with a major in speech and hearing science (departmental)—The 
. ‘ements must be fulfilled 


"pe? Ben 
Mera : "T: 
a quired a requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
ap 515 ition ees in related areas—Comm 1; Psyc 121 and 131 (or their equivalent), 
Proved by nal Semester hours of sec ond-group courses selected from related areas as 
s Required e major advisor 
Min courses in the major SpHr 11, 101, 102, 103, 104, 108, 118, 119, 120 
103 , Tin spes. 
"E at t: and hearing 
4, 108, 11 ast 6 seme 


15 semester hours are required, including SpHr 11, 101, 
ster hours of se ond-group courses to be selected from SpHr 102 
19, and 120 

Plast 
the erof Art 

: S e 
Un; lere of in the field of speech-language pathology and audiology—Prerequisite 


erst, ache 
Crad Sity, or a 


Without The ea requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
“Ours 3 thesis or M of study consists of 39 semester hours of approved course work 
Cade Work plus a à the approval of the department, 30 semester hours of approved 
Mic an, vial ‘esis (equivalent to 6 semester hours). All students must satisfy the 
"pi arde ean practicum requirements of the Certificate of Clinical Compe- 
te t 7 ‘he American Spee h—Language—Hearing Association and satisfactorily 

Me com, 8Ster's Comprehensive Examination 
; ‘tional Sonent of the Master's Comprehensive Examination, all students must take 
‘tiona) Test nation in Audiology or in Speech Pathology available through the 
Ino, "6S to th, n? Service. Students must request the Testing Service to send copies of 
iy "Pluirem n Phrtment of Speech and Hearing to be used in partial fulfillment of the 
;, aminati n the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for the Master's Compre- 
lon, On. Test results must reach the department at least three weeks before 


Speech 


and Hass: 
e : : i 
aring Therapy: See the Speech and Hearing Center 
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First Group 


11 Voice and Diction (3) hr 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversatio! 
study of phonetics, rate, volume, pitch, and quality in preparation 
mance. Recording fee, $5 (Fall, spring, and summer) 
Foundations of Human Communication (3) pec h 


ative 


An introduction to the fundamental principles of the biology of s] 

and language, language structure and use, and human communic 
tion. Practice in the identification of specific verbal and nonve 

communication behavior (Fall) 


Second Group ; 

101 Hearing Science (3) ics 
Anatomy and physiology of the auditory mechanism; basic acoust 
choacoustics. Theories of hearing and frequency and intensity 
(Fall) 
Neural Substrates of Speech, Hearing, and Language (3) ap P. 
Neuroanatomy and neurophysiology as they relate to speech, ical (o 
guage. Emphasis on sensory and motor systems and neuroanatom! 
of language processing; neurolinguistics. (Spring) ip” 
Speech Science (3) 
Functions of the respiratory, laryngeal, and orof 
production; physiological and acoustic phonetics (Fall) 
Speech and Language Disorders (3) di gis) 
Survey of the nature and causes of developmental and acqui yia 
speech and language. Emphasis on prevention and effective commu 
persons having a speech—language impairment (Spring) 
Introduction to Audiology (3) of pest 
Survey of the field of audiology, including the measurement | tion , 
nature and causes of hearing impairment, hearing aids and habilita ) 
tation of the hearing impaired. Prerequisite: SpHr 101. (SP j 
Structure and Analysis of Speech and Language (3) : j 
Semantic, morphologic ~ sitat tic, Dlcnolipi. add pragmatic ss 
guage. Methods for the analysis of speech and language, ine í 
phonetic/phonemic transcription (Fall) à 
Experimental Analysis of Communication Behavior (3) gei j 
Observation and measurement of speaker—listener performance: tic 
ture on assessment of speaker-listener behavior; study of acousti ig 
and linguistic properties of speaker intelligibility and credibility, f 
behavioral observation and computer technology in identifica”. 

ment, and modification of speaker—listener attributes. Students 

tory credit for this course may register additionally for 1 semes 

196. Prerequisite: Comm 1 or SpHr 11 (Fall) 

Speech and Language Development (3) 

Development of speech, language, and auditory and related co 

Application of analytic methods to developmental and cu tu 

speech and language. Prerequisite: SpHr 118 or equivalent- 

Independent Study (1 to 6) 

Independent research and special projects. Before students 

register for SpHr 196, they must submit a written proposal 0 

and obtain approval of the staff member who will direct the $ 

department chair. 


acial structures in? 


Third Group 


201 Clinical Practicum in Communication Disorders (1 to 3) ( spee" 
Supervised clinical practice in the evaluation and treatment “iting 
and hearing disorders; development of treatment plans and W 
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and progre 


k or up to Sc reports Admission by permission of the instructor. May be repeated 
287 Industrial c redit hours Fall, spring, and summer 
y ustrial Audiology (3 Bowling 
EE snd processes pertinent to communicative disorders related to indus 
Sessment » Consideration of hearing conservation programs, environmental as 
268 Selecte, —. relevant legislation (Fall) 
Advanced ne in Clinical Audiology 1 to 3 Bowling 
may eti : udy of selected theoretical and clinical issues May be repeated, but 
op, 3Pring, a an taken for more than a total of 3 semester hours of credit (Fall 
269 agem, summer) 
Plannin ent of Clinical Services in Communication Disorders (3) Staff 
& management, and operation of clinic, hospital, school, and private 


Practice ses; 

personn services in speech-language pathology and audiology. Consideration of 
270 fate financial, and space issues; ethical and legislative concerns (Fall) 

à ric Audiology (3) 
Tyologic de 


audit i 

ory ai i ] 

dren Lap mpairments audiometric techniques used to measure hearing in chil- 
: Aaboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) 


Ngeni : : 
ve $ nital Disorders of Speech Production (3) Staff 
aluation 


ers, inclu 


Bowling 
velopment of the auditory mechanism. Nature and causes of 


271 


Tespeech ral palsy and cleft palate. Emphasis on management of 
(Summ Oral motor and feeding impairments. Laboratory fee, $7.50 
272 Di er) 
N ders of Articulation and ; Staff 
ature, ov culation anc Phonology (3) : Sta 
nological im 5, agnosis, and treatment of developmental articulatory and pho- 
273 reign acc npairments; identification and modification of regional dialects and 
? Pediatri "cents. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 
View of Language Impairments: Identification and Diagnosis (3) Staff 
evelopmental 7" theoretical approaches to evaluation; differential diagnosis of 
2 ests; observat anguage delays and disorders; review of available standardized 
iatric 3 ation and testing experience. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 
Review of eu guage Impairments: Treatment (3) Staff 
ing a Teat urrent therapeutic models; use of diagnostic information for design- 
With ment plan; monitoring progress; coordinating language remediation 


C assroom ; 

Onon; m and ad 
275 Bering language a 
a Uation and Tre $ 


ures for clinic 


ditional resource support; experience through monitoring 

atment. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring) 

atment of Speech Fluency Disorders (3) Hillis 
“al assessment of stuttering and other disorders of speech rate 

276 [ $7.50. Em of historical and current methods for treatment. Laboratory 

Minar: Speech an8) 

»peech Fluency Disorders (3) Hillis 
eve Im of stuttering and other disorders of speech rate and rhythm from 

(Fal]) ntal, linguistic, physiological, and psychosocial points of view 


Clini 
Gera Aphasiology (3) 


Oced 


nsiderat 


277 


Neurolinoy; 1 Linebaugh 
Ment of ap oper perm theories. Differential diagnosis and clinical manage- 
sphere omg communicative impairments resulting from right cerebral 

age, traumatic brain injury, and dementia. Laboratory fee, $7.50 


Linebaugh 
em processes of language formulation and compre- 
disorg PPlication of neurolinguistic models to neurogenic communicative 

27 er ` ! 

9 M 8. S 
otor § KS ummer) 

Methods for Disorders (3) Linebaugh 
TCeptua cheng motor speech disorders and their physical, acoustic, and 


Speech. e dy 
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280 Evaluation and Treatment of Voice Disorders (3) 
Normal anatomy and physiology of the human vocal mechanism. Ne in 
and clinical management of functional and organic voice di 
laryngectomy. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) i 
Seminar: Voice Disorders (3) w 
Advanced study of selected theoretical and clinical issues regarding 
orders. (Summer) | 
283 Aural Rehabilitation (3) mb 
Habilitation/rehabilitation of the hearing impaired, including auditor y 
speech reading, hearing aids, assistive listening devices, comm 


28 


A 


gies, and counseling. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) J 
284 Clinical Audiology I (3) d? 
Psychoacoustic principles and methods underlying the assessmen T. 


disorders. Anatomy and physiology of the auditory mechanism 
fee, $7.50. (Fall) 

285 Hearing Aids (3) ^ m. 
Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and electroacoustic spro 
hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communicative efficiency: pee 
selection and clinical evaluation of hearing aids; counseling 
Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring) y 

286 Electrophysiologic Assessment of Hearing (3) P. 
Study of electrophysiologic techniques used to assess cochlear and ig 
function. Theories and clinical applications of vestibular tests: y? 
stem-evoked responses, and electrocochleography. Laboratory ^^ 


(Spring) 
287 Central Auditory Processes (3) ua, 
Factors affecting auditory perception and comprehension. Ident y 
clinical management of central auditory processing disorders r 


adults. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall) 

288 Psychoeducational Management of the Hearing Impaired (3) 
Study of the psychosocial and educational effects of hearing ofl! 
remediation, and management approaches related to the educa 
impaired. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Summer) 

289 Clinical Audiology II (3) : "T. 
Audiological assessment of middle ear function, speech audio) 
agement of diagnostic information. Laboratory fee, $7.50: ( 

290 Selected Topics in Developmental Language Disorders (1 !9 3 
Advanced study of selected theoretical and clinical issues fof 
mental language disorders. May be repeated, but may not be tå 
total of 3 semester hours of credit. (Summer and fall) 

292 Research Methods in Speech and Hearing (3) and 
Methods for the design and execution of research in speech 
include hypothesis formulation, literature review, proposé Ports: 
acquisition and analysis, and preparation of final research I| 
fee, $7.50. (Spring) ine (art) 

295 Independent Research in Speech, Language, and Hearing ( 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


STATISTICS/COMPUTER AND INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Greenhaus 


Professors H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch (Chair), J.L. Gastwirth, S.W. 
N.D. Singpurwalla, R.T. Smythe, J.M. Lachin III, K.K.G. Lan 


Adjunct Professor N.J. Kirkendall 

Professorial Lecturers J. Kullback, F. Ponti, W.J. Smith, W.R. Nunn má 

Associate Professors R.E. Thomas, P.F. Thall, S.E.F. Schlesselman 
Mahmoud, T.K. Nayak, R.P. Bain (Research) 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R. Jacob, R.F. Teitel, J.S. Wu 

Assistant Professors D.A. Grier, R.G. Epstein, B. Toman, C. Hurley 
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STATISTICS/C( I 


Bac 
ri of Arts or Bache! 


istic lepartmental), 
or of Science with a major in statistics {departme € 
wit 
j 'Ystems an option 


uter l information 
In computer science (departmental), or computer and ii 
> fulfilled 
The following requirements must be p= ^ i — 
llege Aris and 
ne onera] requirements stated under Columbian College o r 


Pe ] 
"E lei 12 91 (except computer an« 
wie? requisite Courses for all majors—Math 31, 32, 33; Stat 91 (e 

3. plo” systems majors) 


m Quireq COurses for 


49 t 129. 130 
: all majors—Math 124; Stat 129, 1 : 
uired 


7—58. 189. plus three 

courses for the statistics major—Stat 118, 119, 157-58, 189, p 
) nd-group courses i 
Stat 118 quired Courses for the 


Math i » 119, 131, 157-58, plus t 
05 is rec 
(o) recommended 

| 13 3 Required Course 
j m in 135, 142, 1 
| s Stu 150, Math 105 is recomr 

to tak ents interested in « 
Jr, Stat 199, Math 139 , 
f ommended e. 
^ 


n statistics ie? oe 
Statistics major with an option in computer scier 
J aus & ithe i 


1puter re 2 ourses 
hree approved second-group computer related « 
appl 5 


oy Stat 131, 132, 
38 for the« omputer and information systems 3 145 146 147 
57-58 or 189-90, plus two approved courses from Sta 
nended re ised 
"ventually pursuing a Ph.D. program in statistics are advis 


^» 5 7 : iso 
1d 140, and two years of a foreign language. Math 157 is a 
| !O agsura 
ajos *SSure a balanced 
e x 
E nts who Seek Speci 
Inor ; p 
igo n Statistics 18 hours of 
statistics course, 


1 : 
| EPartment, "Pmputer 


7 nr f »ctives is require or all 
rogram ) nt yproval of electives is r qui d for 
I g I lepartme 1tal approval « l 


j > Department 
al Honors in statistics should check with the Departme 


| 2 luding an 
approved courses in this department, including « 
é 
Stat 118, and one computer course 


pproved courses in this 
and information systems—18 hours of approve ] ) 


j T > e 
8 Stat 129 130, and 131, and two additional computer — 
Caley) approval of advisor as well as one course in statistical methods. One ye 
eco mended 
Ster EL he field of 
statistin Í Science in the field of applied statistics, Master of Science in me T l'he 
Progra 0 "puting, or Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics 
cq : don 


i 2 In 
semester hours of course work without a wes z 
| : f ; z of 24 to: 
Ours f e epartment may approve a program of -— EE =e 
^» E 'alent to 6 additional se 
les a thesis, equivalen : » 
) 2 sites 
aster’s Comprehensive Examination. For prerequi 
below 
` 2 ed: a genera 
applied statistics—Two options are prov = e » 
isti | 5 Arere e: Mi 31, 
istics and a conc entration in biostatistics. Prerequisi 


) i ; 2 S f Arts and 
Sat io nd 309 36 requirements stated under the Graduate School o 


5 J had 
in T equi Semester hours of course work. If the student has not prev -— ar 
fay Station lent, the Program must include Stat 221 or 217-18. Courses are s 
a G l ar 
ene ~ he advisor us Serene 
“tt Anadgattculum in applied Statistics—The core curriculum includes Stat " 2 
A Concent niona] semester hours must be chosen in consultation w ith the adv - 
ing 27 em biostatistics The core curriculum includes Stat 187, 201-2, s ^ 
pilis and welve additional semester hours are electives of which 6 hours — : 
w - i as. All electives must be 
Mase’ byt e advise must be in health sciences or related areas. All electives 
er A T. 
S Sa "rh 31, 32; 33, 
Bra 124; Stat 4 Ce in the field of statistical « omputing—Prerequisite: Math 31, : 
^in 18, 13 


J )TO- 
or demonstrated proficiency in advanced [ 


ments stated under the Graduate School of Arts —- 

ours of course work. The 24-hour core consists of d id 

Students entering the program without a strong bac kgrounc 

i Cled to take at least 3 semester hours of options in muerte > 

Study majori. the field of mathematical statistics Prerequisite: a bachelor's juate 
Y did stics from this University, or an equivalent degree. If undergradua 

equivalent required courses, those courses must be taken as prereq- 
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uisite to graduate study. Additional prerequisites include Math 139 and 140, Unde! 
circumstances some prerequisites may be waived; check with the de of 

Required: the general requirements stated under the Graduate School p 
Sciences, including Stat 201—2 and 217-18. The remaining 18 semester hou* 
selected in consultation with the advisor. 


i 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of statistics—Prerequisite: A master's degg 
tics or a related discipline. The main requirement is a strong background att 
including courses in advanced calculus, linear algebra, and mathematical § 
lar to Stat 201—2). Some deficiencies may be made up concurrently during V 
first year. In some instances, a student may enter the Ph.D. program wi 
degree. T, 
Required: The general requirements stated under the Graduate Schoo "t. 
Sciences, including satisfactory completion of (1) Stat 201—2, 217-18, 257, roe 
and a minimum of 24 additional semester hours as determined by consulta it 
departmental doctoral committee; (2) proficiency in computer languages yr 
by course work or an examination; (3) the General Examination, consisting she! 
a written qualifying examination that must be taken within 24 months "rti 
enrollment in the program and is based on the four-course core (Stat 257, 25 A 
(b) an examination to determine the student's readiness to carry out the pro v, 
tion research; and (4) a dissertation demonstrating the candidate's ability t df 
research in one of the following fields: Bayesian inference, biostatistics, wo 
ments, multivariate analysis, nonparametric statistics, probability (theorel 
reliability theory, robust methods, sampling, statistical inference, sto 
and time series. 


TA x) eite tO 
Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite! 
courses in statistics | 


First Group 


*51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) p 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions. [d 
ures, probability, probability distributions, sampling, estimatl d 
potheses, regression and correlation, index numbers. (Fall an i 

*53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) m 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions ME 
ures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses. 


relation. (Fall and spring) 
*91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) m 
Probability, frequency distributions and their characteristics, " j 


ures, estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and corre atio 
students in the natural sciences (Fall) 
Second Group } 
103 Sampling in Accounting (3) desig” J 
Special emphasis on applications of sampling techniques and (ral ) 
ing problems. Prerequisite: Stat 51, 53, 91, or equivalent. (3) 
*104 Statistics in Management, Administration, and Policy Stu ies cal / 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introductory study of statis 
for research problems. For graduate students in fields other 
have no previous statistics training. Offered off campus ON y 
105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) isti 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of stati pit 
for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation 


ee jor 
* Stat 51, 53, 91, 104, 111, and 127 arerelated in their subject matter, and cred i 
six may be applied toward a degree. 


th P 
chniques, sampling the 


e: Stat 5 04 equivalent 
E roges Fall and sprin 
144, Nd satisfac tory performance on a placement exan Staff 
Usiness and Economic Statistics I ieee Xxattuvitssitona vis 
®scriptive statisti s, graphical methods, proba T a dans tiita D 
dom variables sampling. correlat eutimaibéd 2 
, Pothesis testing Fall Staff 
| * Business and Economics Statistics II (3 amata yan eee 
: “ntinuation of Stat 111, with emphasis on techr : sed in economics and 
Sampling designs, index ; ind othe I 2 : 
tia JUSiness Prerequisite Stat 111 or equivalent pi 


Bression Analysis (3 


*eCture (3 hours laboratory (1 hour deserti 
Partial correlation residual analysis, ste] Se 
and diagnostic methods, indicator va 

t Acto from Stat 51, 53. 91 104, 12 Staff 

~ Analysis of Variance (3 Bürdedién ot cioetusiil 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory 1 hour). Introduction - te iO dasfena mu 
and analysis of variance; randomized block, factoria os mode: 

121 gsis of covariance Prerequisite: Stat 118 Spring Stafi 
Ontingency Table Tec hniques (3 nrindisé atinata a 
Analysis of multidimensional cor tingency tables, int I 418 094 ermission of 
hypotheses, and log-linear regression. Prerequisite: Sta 18 or | 

123 pructor (Spring Staf 
eduction to Econometrics 

127 gyn’ 88 Econ 123 
> latistics for the Biological Sciences (3 bisssttalfüns 
introduction to station al techniques and reasoning applicabl dehet 
and related s tences. Properties of basic probability func -—— Mc fall and 
and normal Data analysis inference, and experimental design 

tag poring) es 

| Introduction to Computing (3 lopment. Emphasis on 
“OMputer and Programming concepts: algorithm dev eloy een rer oromi 
carefu] construction and implementation of mm per denen red Į 

130 Cont techniques and a high-level language (Fall and s Thomas and Stafí 
™puter Programming (3) iie; il. palet 
Developme nt of advanc ed « omputing ideas: records, recursion 
Variables uu 


lata structures: stacks queues 
amic storage. Introduction t M 
i ists -h trees. 
"Inkeq lists, and binary 


search trees. Prerequisite: Stat 129 or equivalent Fall 
m Dat Stee) Thomas 
a S Ctures and Algorithms (3 Spon pen ame 
Analysis of algorithms Abstract data types Development and ap A re 
Bn od data structures priority queues, multilinked lists mA: rear 
ams, tree alancing, and graphs. Sorting and searching algorithm 
132 us Stat 130 or equivalent (Fall and spring) Pau 
Joi “duction © Discrete Structures (3 ahtri 
oint offering of the Statistics and Mathematics Departments Dis n € — 
ae associated mathematical tools Topics include sets, func eom wee 
rected nd undirected graphs, propositional calculus M on - é (Fall) 
133 Dlicatio $ to computer s lence. Prerequisite: Stat 130 and Ma Jacob 
ae er anization eri Assembly Language (3 1d machine language; 
Co - "epresentation and arithmetic: « omputer structure anc oy dbe file INAN 
ing Per architecture Assembly language; addressing te hniq a (Fall) 
Output, « tudy of an ac tual small computer. Prerequisite: Stat 
' Stat 
Six 


i credit for only one of the 
to their subject matter, and credit ft 

War zà 

NOt be gi a degree 


and 197 
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p? 


134 Operating Systems (3) a 
Techniques for handling simultaneous processes; dynamic proc edureactt ^ 
synchronization and mutual exclusion; semaphores. Operating syste 
methodologies; abstract data types; monitors; kernels. Memory ma 
memory hierarchy; paging. Recovery procedures. Prerequisite: Stat 133: 
(Spring) g 
Survey of Programming Languages (3) i 
Structured and nonstructured languages; list-structured languages P 
matching and symbol manipulation languages; interpretive and interae M 
guages; variable binding. Prerequisite: Stat 131 (Spring) j 
Introduction to Automata Theory (3) Mah 
Finite state automata. Turing machines and computability; universal 
machine; computable and noncomputable functions; halting problem; 0j 
tional complexity. Formal grammars and their relationship to automata 
site: Stat 130 and Math/Stat 132 (Spring) 9j 
Compiler Design (3) " 
Grammars, languages, syntax, and semantics. Lexical analysis; symbo T, 
context-free language parsing techniques; code generation. Prerequisite: su 
(Spring) pps 
Design and Development of Software (3) 4 
Design techniques; structured programming; code reading; stepwise refin ji 
top-down design; information hiding; coupling and cohesion. Developme f 
multicomponent software project by students. Prerequisite: Stat 131: 9i 
Artificial Intelligence (3) mi 
Representation of knowledge; notational systems such as logics, progra! iy 
languages, trees, and networks; LISP. Search strategies; heuristics: ist 
tion rule systems. Algorithms used in AI; natural language processing, TU 
manipulator operation, theorem proving, problem solving. Prerequisite: 
(Fall) pps 
Database Systems (3) p 
Sequential file processing; random access storage. Hierarchical, networ yf 
relational data models. Data normalization; data description language? d’ 
facilities. File and index organization; inverted files. Data integrity 4 
liability; computer security. Prerequisite: Stat 130. (Spring) of 
Simulation and Modeling (3) ang, 
Discrete simulation of real-world systems. Simulation techniques andl edid 
queues; event-driven simulation systems. Analysis of algorithms; P ist? 
system performance; queuing theory. Prerequisite: Stat 130; some sta i 

(Spring) [4 

Senior Seminar (3) > 

Advanced topics in computer science. Faculty present examples of f 

research work in computer science. Students work individually with 8 

advisor. Prerequisite: Senior standing or permission of department. 

Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3—3) df 

Basic elements of genetics and cell reproduction, deterministic models] sil 

frequency; and Hardy-Weinberg law; effects of mutation, migration, wool 

tion on gene frequency; multiple loci and multiple allele models; inb i 

Fisher's fundamental theorem of natural selection; stochastic models se 

in gene frequency, including methods of direct product branching proce 

diffusion equation methods. gf 

Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3—3) 

Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing r "md 

analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: Math 31 and 32 oF equ 

(Academic year) s 

Mathematical Statistics for Economics Students (3) 

Preparation for Stat 275. Prerequisite: Math 31 and 32 or equivalent ye y 


j 
Applied Time Series Analysis (3) int’ 


Autoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and fo 


stake : Eg d i ise 
univariate time series. Estimation of spectral density functions, white ne 
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and tests for periodicities. Theory and applications using SAS on the GWI 
ai: Computer Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 157—58 or 118 (Fall) 
83 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory: Grier, Toman, Hurley 
Statistical Computing Packages (3 
Application of program packages (e.g., SAS, SPSS Biomed) to the solution of 
multivariate statistical pr )blems. Basic concepts in data file preparation/manip 


ulation, analytical techniques, and interpretation of results Prerequisite: an 


hio Introductory statistics course (Fall and spring 
Introduction to Sampling (3) Staff 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent 
" (Fall) 
8 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Staff 


Statistical inference when the form of the underlying distribution is not fully 
Specified Nonparametric procedures for estimation and testing hypotheses. An 
Introduction to robust procedures. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent 
189. go (Spring, odd years) — Se 

Mathematical Probability and Applications (3—3) Staff 
Combinatorial analvsis, conditional probability, stochastic independence, prob- 
ability distributions, random variables, laws of large numbers. Prerequisite: 

i differential and integral calculus (Academic year) 

3 Questionnaire Design (3) Staff 

Inciples and procedures for developing effective questionnaires for mail, tele- 

Phone, and personal interview surveys. Prerequisite: Stat 187 or equivalent, or 
Permission of instructor 


ading and Research in Statistics (arr.) Staff 
^ ay be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) cs 
77 Data Analysis Tools and the Personal Computer (3) Thomas 


Study of support tools for data analysis and research. Topics in statistics, mathe- 
Matics, computer programming, graphics, word processing, editing, text format- 
ting, Spread sheets, and data base. An individual project related to current 
research or work environment is required of each student. All work is done on a 
Personal computer. This course satisfies the computer tool requirement. Prereq- 
198 isite: Stat 118; or Math 32; or permission of instructor. i 
Special Topics (3) Staff 
Topic to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit 
Provided the content differs. 
Thirg Group 
2 
01-2 Mathematical Statistics (3—3) Lilliefors 
Istribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statistics, hypothesis 
testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distribution. Prerequisite: Math 
2 33 and 124. (Academic year) . mare 
Fundamental Algorithms and Their Analysis (3) Mahmoud 
àsic tools for the study of algorithms, including asymptotic analysis and recur- 
Tence relations. Graphs and their representation in a computer. Some NP- 
Complete graph problems. Open to qualified seniors. Prerequisite: Math 124; 
Math 113; Stat 131. 
Expert Systems (3) Staff 
vanced study of machine intelligence, with special emphasis on expert sys- 
tems, Topics include advanced systems for problem solving and automated 
reasoning, reasoning in the presence of uncertainty, search control, ba kward 
and forward rule chaining, connectionist artificial intelligence. Prerequisite: 
ultivariate Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch 
Pplication of multivariate analysis to data of the social sciences. Techniques 
Covered include factor analysis, cluster analysis, discriminant analysis, and 


Te, it è 
w : 2 
ill not be given for both Stat 129 and 197 


208 


217-18 


à Advanced Biostatistics (3) 


242 
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other topics. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118, and prior permission of the instru? 
Not open to graduate students in statistics 
Methods of Statistical Computing I (3) 
Error analysis, computational aspects of linear models, sweep operator; 
number generation, simulation, resampling. Optimization, numerical | : 
tion (Gaussian quadrature, Simpson's rule); E-M algorithm. Prerequis! ‘“ 
118, 129, 201-2; Math 124. Gi 
Methods of Statistical Computing II (3) yg 
Generalized curve fitting, splines, spline smoothers; numerical linear v: 
including matrix decomposition and eigenvalue problems; optimization li 
niques, including maximum likelihood estimation; graphics for data 9! 
including projections, convex hulls, point clouds, hidden line remova! 
Data Analysis (3) Lachin, " 
A study of statistical methods for data analysis, using computerized stat 
procedures. Multiple regression and the general linear model, discrimi" 
and classification, the analysis of contingency tables, and nonpal i? 
methods. Prerequisite: Stat 118 and either Stat 183 or 197 or demons 
proficiency in computer programming. (Spring) si 
Applied Multivariate Analysis (3—3) "m 
Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multidimensional re n 
data from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, and physical scie | 
Prerequisite: Stat 119, 157—58, and Math 124. (Alternate academic ø 
Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3—3) Thall, T 
Advanced theory and application of general linear parametric model to orgs 
mental designs, estimation, and hypothesis testing. Prerequisite: Stat 1577 
201-2; Math 124. (Academic year) Tow 
Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch, f 
Applications of advanced experimental design to research problems iM y 
ioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Stat 105 or 118 or equivale ati? 
permission of instructor. Not open to graduate students in mat em 
statistics. (Spring) i j 
Bayesian Inference (3) Singp!^ s 
Systematic development of Bayesian viewpoint, with applications to the ¢ 
cal problems of statistics. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2. a V 
Fundamentals of Biostatistics (3) Lachin i 
1 
jl 


Mns 3 : : : tu 
Statistical methods for the design and analysis of biomedical research t ef! 
including the randomized clinical trial and other observational and €P 
ological studies. Evaluation of power and sample size, randomization, anami 
binary data and logistic regression. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or perm! 
instructor. Fall, alternate years : 

[ ^ ) Lachin 


Parametric and nonparametric statistical methods for the analysis of longi ji 
data (repeated measures). Empirical Bayes methods. Methods for sequ i 
analysis: of emerging data, including group sequential analysis, P "Tu 
methods, and stochastic curtailment. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 or perm! 
instructor. (Spring, alternate years) sm 
Survival Analysis (3) Lachin, Lan, 
Parametric and nonparametric methods for the analysis of events 0 se io 
time (survival data), including Kaplan-Meier estimate of survival tl 
logrank and generalized Wilcoxon tests, the Cox proportional hazards mo jo! 
an introduction to counting processes. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 or perm! 
instructor (Fall, alternate years) 

Contingency Table Analysis (3) 

A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of c 
Prerequisite: Stat 201—2 or 257—58. 

Advanced Statistical Problems in Economic Analysis (3) 
Applications of advanced theory to economic data. 


Ju 
ategorial # 


Gast 
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257 Probability (3) Smythe 
obabilistic foundations of statistics, probability distributions, random vari- 
ables, moments, characteristic functions, modes of convergence, limit theorems, 
Probability bounds. Prerequisite: Stat 201—2, knowledge of calculus through 

2 functions of several variables and series (Fall) 

Distribution Theory (3) Gastwirth 
Special distributions of statistics, small and large sample theory, order statistics, 
259-60 and spacings. Prerequisite: Stat - : (Spring) : 
dvanced Mathematical Probability (3—3) Staff 
easure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability distributions, 
Sequences and sums of random variables, conditioning, limit theorems, mar- 
tingales, Prerequisite: advanced calculus and permission of instructor. 

26 (Alternate academic years) : 
*quential Design and Analysis (3) Staff 
ald's theory of sequential designs, optional stopping, choice of sequential 

26 experiments. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2. : 

Onparametric Inference (3) Staff 
nference when the form of the underlying distribution is unspecified. Prerequi- 
Site: Stat 201-2. 


263 Advanced Statistical Theory I (3) Nayak 
near models, decision theoretic estimation, classical point estimation. Prereq 
Uisite; Stat 201-2. (Fall) 
dvanced Statistical Theory II (3) Nayak, Smythe 
Oe ep totic theory, hypothesis testing, confidence regions. Prerequisite: Stat 
1-2, 257. (Spring) 

265 Multivariate Pico (3) Nayak 
lultivariate normal distribution. Hotelling’s T* and generalized To, Wishart 
Istribution, discrimination and classification. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 and 

Math 124 

266 T, : 


Opics in Multivariate Analysis (3) Staff 
ultivariate analysis of variance, principal components, canonical correlation, 
273.5 factor analysis. Prerequisite: Stat 265 
"ochastic Processes (3—3 Staff 
Undamental notions of Markov chains and processes, generating functions, 
recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson processes, birth and death 
Processes, applications. Prerequisite: Stat 189-90, and 201—2 or 257-58 


(Alternate academic years 
~ econometrics I: Introduction (3) Staff 
RS ame as Econ 275 (Fall) 
*conometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) Staff 
“ame as Econ 276. (Fall) 
ethods in Economic Statistics (3) Gastwirth 


Application of statistical methods to economic data. Univariate and multiple 
Tegression and nonparametric techniques are used to analyze economic data 
easures of inequality, economic concentration, and forecast accuracy are dis- 
281 cussed, Prerequisite: a one-year course in statistics. (Fall) 1 
dvanced Time Series Analysis (3) Kirkendall 
Utoregressive integrated moving average (ARIMA) modeling and forecasting of 
Univariate and multivariate time series. Statespace or Kalman filter models, 
Spectral analysis of multiple time series. Theory and applications using the 
Jniversity computer. Prerequisite: Math 33, Stat 201—2 or equivalent 
282 peering) qom 
ime Series Analysis II: Statistical Inference (3) Staff 
Aultivariate normal processes, spec tral estimation, tests of hypotheses, regres- 
28 Sion, discrimination filtering, spectral analysis of variance. Prerequisite: Stat 281. 
" Advanced Statistical Packages (3) Grier 
se of advanced computer systems to solve statistical problems. Extension of 
concepts of Stat 183, inc luding macro programming, multivariate analysis, ex- 
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ploratory data analysis, interactive computer graphics, symbolic mal visi 
Examples of possible packages include S, GLIM, SAS, MacSyma. Prered 
Stat 183 or 210 or permission of instructor si 
287-88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3—3) an» 

Application of statistical theory to the sampling of finite populations: ait 
stratified, cluster, double and subsampling. Special topics, including * ¢ 
populations and randomized response. Prerequisite: Stat 91 and Mat 
equivalent (Academic year) 

289 Seminar (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 

290 Principles of Demography (3) 
Same as Econ 290 

291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) 
Same as Econ 291 

295 Reading and Research (3) 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 

297 Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) 

298 Seminar: Special Topics (3) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 

(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) 
Same as Econ 378. 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) inati” 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam! 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) oe 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ( 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit: 
and spring) 
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Professors R.K. Ives, J.R. Shotel, M.S. Castleberry, R.N. Ianacone (Chair), G.L. Hor 
AJ. Mazur, N.J. Belknap, M.B. Freund, H. Wachs (Research) 

Associate Professors J.M. Taymans, L.R. Putnam, L.L. West 

Assistant Professors L.H. Cuenin, S.S. Beck (Visiting), L.H. Mauro, N.B. Paley: M. 
Lubeck 

Adjunct Assistant Professors S.M. Cahill, P. Dupont, C.A. Kochhar, G.P. Tilson 

Instructors M.H. Futrell, S. Ives (Visiting) 

Adjunct Instructors M.A. Lucia, M.L. Ortenza, A.M. Soloman, J.A. Wagner 

Director of the Reading Center F. Hesser i 


"m 
"5 din 
See the School of Education and Human Development for programs of study leas? 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Human Development, Master 0 7. 
Education and Human Development, Master of Education, and Doctor of Educa 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


First Group 


9 Techniques for Acquiring Meaning from College Texts (0) en ^ 
The course is divided into three modules, which may be taken in sed" "m, 
individually. Acquisition, retention, and utilization of meaning. Analyt 

synthesis of information into verbal and written discourse. Each student "m, 

an evaluation of his or her college-level reading ability. Placement 1 

required, for which a $10 fee is charged. Tuition is charged at the rate 0 


hour for each module. 
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30 Introduction to Education and Human Services (3) Beck 

© scope of education and human services is defined from historical, philo- 

Sophical, and cross-cultural perspectives. Field trips and group field 
experience (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


Ed 1 
taken 136 through 146 are special methods courses in secondary eduction that are to be 
Special vl substantial preparation in the teaching fields concerned. Prerequisite to all 
€thods courses: TrEd 131; admission by permission of program coordinator. 


105 Social Issues in Education and Human Services (3) Paley 
Istorical and social development of education and human services; evolution of 
merican education related to the growth of the nation and the changing social 

Order; examination of selected issues in contemporary education and human 

110 Eee 

Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) Horrworth 
4troduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to a good 

e ementary school reading program. Fieldwork is required. Prerequisite: Educ 

u 104 and TrEd 105 or teaching experience. 
ementary School Curriculum and Methods (2 to 15) Beck, Paley 
comprehensive block course with subsections in mathematics, science, lan- 

guage arts, social studies, music, art, and physicał education. Pre-student teach- 
ing three days a week Prerequisite: Educ 104, 171, 172; TrEd 105; and senior 

118 standing, Material fee: $10 per subsection. (Fall) 


Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis and Instruction (3) Putnam 
Mphasis on the interconnections among teaching, learning, and diagnosis 
12 within the reading program. Prerequisite: TrEd 110 or equivalent (Fall) 
: ildren’s Literature (3) Putnam 
ian mark works in the various genres of children's literature; strategies for 
1 grating literature into the school curriculum (Spring) 
Ondary School Principles and Methods (3) Mauro, Garza-Lubeck 


dá assroom management and teaching techniques for initiating, guiding, and 
valuating learning activities. Group work to be arranged. Prerequisite: Educ 104. 
Studa fee, $40. (Fall and spring) 
ent Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (3 or 6) Beck, Paley 
Or seniors, Supervised teaching in selected prekindergarten or kindergarten 
“ass in accredited school; seminar. Admission by permission of instructor 
134 antisite: TrEd 111 or equivalent; TrEd 150, 152, 153, 154. (Spring) 
ent Teaching in Secondary Schools (6) Mauro, Garza-Lubeck 
aor ncton by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Methods course in subject 
135 Stud (Fall and spring) 
ent Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 or 12) Beck, Paley 
Upervised teaching in an elementary school. Required seminar. Admission by 
Permission of instructor. Prerequisite: TrEd 111 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Lens English in Secondary Schools (3) Mauro 
„ure (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours in 
English. (Fall) 
*aching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) Staff 
®cture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of social 
139 podies. (Fall) 


` *€aching Art in Secondary Schools (3) Staff 


(Fain " (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of art 
140 ; F 
Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) Staff 


ERI Wre (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite: mathematics through 
Culus. Material fee, $25. (Fall) 
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144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) 

Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester how 
science. Material fee, $20 (Fall) 

146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) d 
Lecture (2 hours), fieldwork (2 hours) Prerequisite: 24 semester hours 
foreign language. (Fall) 

150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) 

Historical development, philosophy, and objectives of nursery schools 
gartens, and day care; exploration of contemporary programs and m els j 
curriculum implications for schools in the United States and abroad. A@® 
by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) wel 
Rationale, development, content approaches, programs, and materials p 
guage arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic edu 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) » 
Planning, reporting, records, teacher—child and teacher—family interactiOl 
agnosis and evaluation, working with paraprofessionals and parents. BMP, 
on total classroom ecology. Admission by permission of instructor. 

154 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) 

Interaction with community agencies and resources for services; equiP 

play activities, curriculum materials, and methods for teaching the 1 

young child. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring) 
197—98 Research and Independent Study (3—3) 

Individual or group study or research under the guidance of staff m 

Program and conferences arranged with advisor. Admission by permis 

advisor. (Academic year) 


mi 
si 


Third Group 


Department prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution and adequate p% 
sional preparation are prerequisite to all third-group courses in teacher education: = 
graduate students in their senior year may enroll in third-group courses with permi 
the instructor. 


sj 


205 Foundations of Curriculum Development (3) "mi 
For experienced teachers. Curriculum research and design, issues and j 
comparison of curriculum patterns, curriculum development in subj 
and consideration of current field-related problems. (Fall) g 

216 Recent Developments in Teaching Social Studies (3) Wo p 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materia™ g 
innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of social studies: i 
sion by permission of instructor. 9i 

217 Recent Developments in Teaching Science (3) as P 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials j 
innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of science. Admiss" 
permission of instructor. j 

218 Recent Developments in Teaching Mathematics (3) ‘als g 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materi? iss? 
innovative programs relating to the effective teaching of mathematics. Adm 
by permission of instructor. $ 

220 Selected Topics in Teacher Education (arr.) 

Topics announced in the Schedule of Classes. pl 

221 Developmental Reading: Emergent Literacy (3) wi 
Focus on research into the literacy experiences and emergent reading and m 
behaviors of young children in the first six years of life, along with impli g 
for developing “literate environment” preschool and kindergarten clas 
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222 Foundations of Reading Development: K—Adult (3) Horrworth 
Basic theories and processes of reading acquisition and development; linguistic, 
Cognitive, developmental, social, and affective bases of reading; varieties and 
Influences of media and instructional strategies 

ading Instruction in Content Areas: Horrworth 

lementary, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools (3) 
mphasis on basic group instructional methods and media; teaching demonstra- 
lions of basic reading and study skills in content subjects; study of readability of 
Content materials; research and application of formulas (Fall) 

agnostic Teaching of Reading: K—6 (3) Horrworth 
‘lassroom teaching and testing techniques for elementary teachers; administra- 
tion, Scoring, and interpretation of informal tests and other measures of evalua- 
tion; selecting and planning activities suitable for correction of specific prob- 

225 a Prerequisite: at least one previous course in reading (Spring) 

easuring Mental Functions (3) Johnson 

Administrating, scoring, interpreting, and reporting the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children—Revised (WISC-R) and the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 

dults—Revised (WAIS-R). Material fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 

‘agnostic Teaching of Reading in Secondary School (3) Horrworth 
Application of instructional strategies and techniques presented in Educ 223 and 
224. Construction of informal tests; administering, scoring, and interpreting 
Informa] and standardized tests; study and evaluation of materials; teac hing 
Strategies for on-grade students and for those with reading problems 


"Wa (Spring) 
Urrent Issues in Elementary Education (3) Beck 
dentification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important problems 
acing the contemporary American elementary school (Fall) 
Astructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Beck 
^urrent trends and research in reading, language arts, social studies, mathema- 
230 — Science, music, art, and physical education (Spring) 1 
'undations of Early Childhood Education (3 Staff 


Istorical developments; philosophy and objectives of nursery schools, kinder- 
Bartens, and day care centers; exploration of contemporary programs and models, 


oan Curriculum implications for schools in the United States and abroad 
r Pall) 
23 ] É : 

1 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Child (3) Staff 


Dteraction with community agencies for service, resources, and equipment; 
Physical facilities. play activities, curriculum materials, and methods for teach- 
237 phe infant and young child. (Spring) y 
“arty Childhood Curriculum (3) Staff 
ationale, development, content, approaches, programs, and materials in lan- 
(Fe arts, mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic education. 
all) 
Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Education (3) Staff 
. anning, reporting, maintaining records, teacher-child and teacher-family 
Interaction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with paraprofessionals and 


233 


23 Parents, Emphasis on total classroom environment. (Spring) 
ofessiona] Internship in Secondary Education (6) Staff 
235 p ssion by permission of instructor. 
2 ofessional Internship in Elementary Education (9) Staff 
alysis of Teaching (3) Staff 
ning viewed as a system; component aspects are examined with a view 
23 ward developing a critical method of analysis. Material fee, $25. (Spring) 
acticum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) Staff 


Supervised professional activity in selected early childhood programs; seminar. 
i erequisite: 12 semester hours in early childhood education and permission of 
Dstructor (Fall and spring) 
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238 Clinical Practicum in Reading (3 to 6) 
Supervised clinical experience, including observation and partic ipation i 
ing, tutoring, and teaching. Clients may include preschoolers throug?” 
Minimum of 120 clinic hours required. Admission by permission of in" 
Material fee, $25. A 
Education of the Gifted and Talented (3) 
Nature and discovery of giftedness, provision for the gifted in educ 
settings. Research findings and issues (Summer) 
The Middle School (3) 
Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on the learner, the? 
the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of the school for 
adolescent. (Fall) 

3 Pre-Service Teacher Education (3) 

(Formerly TrEd 373) 
Program development, governance, issues, trends (Fall, alternate 94 
In-Service Planning and Programming (3) 
(Formerly TrEd 374) dé 
The continuing professional development of educators, with focus on the 9 
implementation, and evaluation of in-service training programs. 

287-88 Clinical Study and Treatment of Reading Problems (3—3) i 
Testing and tutoring children and adults with reading problems. A es 
approach is emphasized; participants are trained to administer & diet 
battery of tests, evaluate results, and plan and implement tutoring § 
Prerequisite: TrEd 222 and 224. Material fee, $25. (Academic yeal) 
Organization and Administration of Reading Programs (3) Hor 
For school administrators and reading teachers. Problems in planning, 9* 
ing, and monitoring the total reading program. (Spring) 

Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) 


The course links the fields of learning disabilities and reading, focusing % 
interconnections in terms of etiology, characteristics, diagnosis, and rel 
(Fall) pi 
Reading and Writing Across the Curriculum (3) " 
A whole-language approach to structuring classroom curriculum: stra! 
developing students' reading and writing skills while studying Dv 


studies, and science (Fall and spring) 
2 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Ho 

Limited to graduate students in reading education. Experience in à select 
of teaching or supervisory service in field-based programs. Prer equisite: P 
sion of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

297—98 Research and Independent Study (3—3) " 
Individual research under the guidance of a staff member; program and? 
ences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) 


Fourth Group 


308 Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation 
and Special Education (3) 
Same as SpEd 308. 

321 Practicum in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6) 
Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permission of i 
tor. Prerequisite: TrEd 205. (Fall and spring) $ 
Teaching Reading and Study Skills at the College Level (3) pl 
Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development of co: 
programs, including diagnostic and teaching techniques, program P 
and implementation. Prerequisite: TrEd 226 or equivalent, and perm! 
instructor. (Spring) 
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$25 Curr} ‘ 
? Curriculum Theory (3) Staff 
Xamination of reviews and research studies on curriculum theory. Focus on 
trends, values, interpretations, fads, design systems, and evaluation. Prerequi 


oa Site: TrEd 205 (Spring) ! 
? Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation Ives, Shotel 
ànd Special Education (3) 
370 Same as SpEd 345 
Interpersonal Dynamics in Teacher Preparation Ives 
and Special Education (3) 
378 ame as SpEd 370 - : 
t-Master’s Internship in Curriculum and Instruction (3 to 6) Staff 
3 Supervised fieldwork for selected experienced teachers (Fall and spring) 
9ctoral Seminar in Curriculum and Instruction (3) Shotel 
View of literature in a topical area; preparation of a manuscript of publishable 
quality Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Issertation Research (arr.) Staff 
erequisite: TrEd 390. 
8 
PECIAL EDUCATION 
First Group 
57 Curriculum Development for the Child With Special Needs (3) Staff 
n overview of theory and scope of pre-academic and academic curriculum 
evelopment as it relates to the special child (Fall) 
Urriculum Adaptation for the Child With Special Needs (3) Staff 


ectures, demonstrations, and experiences designed to develop the student's 
ability to adapt curriculum and style of presentation to meet the needs of the 
Special child Prerequisite: SpEd 57 (Spring) 


Second Group 


101 Design and Implementation of the Special Mazur 
Ucation Classroom (3) 

Dstructiona] experiences designed to refine the insights and competencies 
essential for successful teac hing in the special education classroom (Fall) 

acticum in Teaching the Child With Special Mazur 

eds: Methods and Materials (3 or 6) 

üboratory course taught in an elementary public school. Students observe and 
Participate in a demonstration seminar conducted by the instructor. Must be 
taken concurrently with SpEd 189. Material fee, $50. (Fall) 

acticum: Teaching the Child With Special Needs: Mazur 
Teative Programming (3 or 6) 

Ontinuation of SpEd 102. Concentration on the total programming of the child 
With Special needs. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 190. Material fee, $50 
(Spring) 

Cademic and Psychosocial Assessment of the Mazur 
, ementary-School-Aged Exceptional Child (3) 

“1 Investigation of the assessment process: theory and scope of psycho-educa- 
tional assessment, informal and formal assessment, clinical experience in infor- 
mal assessment, application of diagnostic findings to instruc tional recommenda- 
tions, Material fee, $25. 

Verview of Handicapping Conditions: Staff 
‘tology and Symptomatology (3) , , 
— and symptoms of most prevalent handicapping conditions in children 

9 can be mainstreamed 
Ynamics of Human Relations: Theory and Practice (3) Mazur 
Iscussion of psychosocial theory as it relates to successful interaction with 


Children. (Fall) 


160 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


189 Preprofessional Internship: Program Adaptation 
for the Child With Special Needs in the Regular Classroom (3) ofc 
Supervised internship in school setting. Emphasis on intensive study i) 
with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 102. 
Educational Intervention for the Child With Special Needs: 
Methods and Materials (3) abi 
Observation and participation in various special education settings. BU i 
exposure to and familiarity with goals and programs of various § 
models. Must be taken concurrently with 103 (Spring) 

197-98 Research and Independent Study (3—3) "I. 
Individual or group study or research under the guidance of $ 
Admission by permission of advisor. (Academic year) 

Practicum in Special Education (6 to 12) id 
Supervised teaching internship in a school-based intervention pro! j 
teaching with children identified as needing special education $€! il 
mum of 240 clock hours required. Admission by permission © 

(Fall) 


Third Group 


201 Overview of Special Education (3) 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teac 
help them become aware of the various educational modifica 
accommodate children with special needs in a school program. 


9 
red to selected go j 


Selected Topics in Special Education (arr.) 
Courses on topics relevant to special educators offe 
Accessing Community Systems for the 
Special-Needs Individual (3) adi” 
Overview of access to community systems and service delivery fg 
with special needs and their families. Material fee, $25. (S o 
Legislative Issues in Supportive f 
Training, Transition, and Education Programs (3) pand j 
Examination, interpretation, analysis, and monitoring of legislatio ides” 
related to the handicapped. Emphasis on practical strategies for serial 
and implementing federal and state legislation and policies. " 
(Fall) 
Interpretation and Application of Academic 
and Vocational Assessment Information (3) thesi? i 
Specific strategies and techniques to analyze, interpret, and sy? io 5 
ment information for the development of comprehensive aca t o 
profiles for handicapped adolescents and adults. Observation 
procedures, report development, and postassessment conferenc 
sized. Material fee, $20. (Summer) 

Vocational Assessment of Individuals 

Who Are Handicapped (3 to 6) c 
Investigation of the vocational assessment process, including 

mal systems to determine vocational interests, aptitudes. an 
Material fee, $25. (Spring) 

Transitional Special Education Programming (3) needs 
Selected techniques and processes used in programming for = v 
icapped individuals. Emphasis on the development of skills 

sional liaison and support roles in the design of instructional Ed 293 
cooperative training. Must be taken concurrently with SP j 
fee, $20. (Fall) 

Dynamics of Career Intervention Techniques j 
and Strategies for the Handicapped (3) and A 
Specific intervention techniques and strategies focusing on ca bini 
decision making for handicapped individuals. Emphasis on € 25. 

cal constructs with practical field experience. Material fee. $ 
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»" i j l'aymans 
3 Curriculum in Transitional Special Education (3 la P 
*Ory and practice in planning, implementing, and evaluating curriculum fo 
andicapped adolescents and adults. Emphasis 


curriculum and materi: 
234 Urriculum implementa 


techniques for modifving 


I rar M vequires field-site 
ils for individualized programming. Requires 


tion. Usually taken concurrently with SpEd 231. (Fall 
Minar in Supportive Iraining, Transition, Staff 
nd Education Programs (3 
Analysis and development of professional presentation and writing skills. Mate 
235 ria] fee, $20. (Spring) $ 
rdination of Job Placement Programs in Special Education (3) Cuenin 
ationale, resources, and programming strategies for the development and coor 
236 gestion of job placement programs for individuals mena ayy ree 
In locom lo Career/Vocational and Transitional Sen ices : BAR. 
7 uction to programs that provide career, vocational and transitior 
B andicapped adolescents and adulta Material fee, $25 (Spring and 
237 jeaer) 
earning Strategies, Assessment, and Instruction for Staff 


arning Disab 


A led Adolescents (3 to 6 
; Spects of the 


^e | services to 
provision of effective and appropriate educational servi 


2 Depts disabled adolescents. Material fee, $25 Spring) Ne 
h elopmental Process of Parenting (3) Freund and Staff 
rial ¢°’°opmental process of be oming a parent and ongoing parenting. Mate- 
242 “a 8e, $20. (Fall) Staff 
Handicg "loPmental Programming for — 
vides Infants and Toddlers (3 or 6) dg ya mte To 
Students with a theoretical background and practical experien 
Tanslat 


1 | ar Jre 
ng educational programs for handicapped infants and toddlers. Pre 
* SpEd 263 or 268 
summer) 


2 (e, $30 
or permission of instructor. Material fee, $ 


~ t Freu 
The, ment of the Special-Needs Infant (3 Freu r- 
infan and Current practice in the assessment of high-risk and handic appec 
259 Speci Material fee, $30 
alized Techniques and Materials: Cuenin 
ansitiona] 


Special Education (3) 
nstruction 
d cor 


ustlalized į al tec hniques and resources in secondary, postsecondary 
; “Mess, an 


> i ped 
nmunity programming for individuals who are handicappec 


(Spring). on collaborative planning and programming. Material fee, $25 

Peci : 

An oo Education in Corrections: State of the Art (3) Staff 

Nile į Toduction to the delivery of special education services within the juve- 

profes tice and Corrections systems. Presentations by theorists and practicing 

254 Ssionals, > : 

S (Spring) er 

Site visi Ucation in Corrections: Field Experiences (3) Sta 
aniz a to local, state, and federal juvenile correction facilities and advocacy 


tons, coordinated by a series of seminars tying theory to practice 


5 icapped + 9n program Structure, goals, and general service delivery for hand 
255 Interdi 2 Widuals in correc tional education. Material fee, $20 (Summer) 
: AminatP inary Case Management for Special Populations (3) - 
Medica lon of Programmatic implications of integrative academic, vocationa 


Cla]. n, ye PSychologica] service coordination and case management for spe- 
Deeds p 


FOordination Pa ations Emphasis on interdisciplinary team — u nic — 
25 in Seconda," *cision making, planning, and follow-up for students and client: 
8 Cu icu] ary or adult settings. Material fee, $25 (Spring) 
Who Are p Based Methods for Individuals Staff 
Curricula ndicapped (3) . 
Specia «à m design, implementation, and modification for a 
ammi g ve ton settings; methodology needed to develop individualized p 


' “aterial fee, $25 Summer 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


258 Microcomputers in Special Education (3 to 6) : 
Overview of current microcomputer technology as it relates to handic n 
individuals. Review and assessment of computer-assisted instruction soti 
it relates to training, evaluation, and employment of handicapped in " | 
Optional 3 semester hour practicum in a setting employing adaptive devio” y 
microcomputers in the service of handicapped persons. Material fee, %4 
requisite: Educ 180 or equivalent. h 
Developmental Assessment in Special Education (3) Caste 
Development of assessment skills with academic diagnostic instruments". 
of validity, reliability, nonbiased testing, aptitude, achievement, and ap! 
approaches. Material fee, $40. (Fall) 

Practicum: Methods and Materials 

for Young Exceptional Children (3 or 6) : 

Clinical practice in design and implementation of educational strate 

materials. Three dimensions: designing and developing teaching "T 

classroom teaching, feedback and evaluation with professor. Requires eigh 

a week on site. (Fall and summer) of 

Formal Assessment of 

Young Exceptional Children (3) "i 

Weekly seminar designed to prepare early childhood special educators tii " 

late formal assessment data into instructional programming. Requires s 

with children. Material fee, $25. (Fall) g 
3 Development of the Infant with Special Needs (3) 

The processes of normal infant development and interrelationships amo 


D 


of development; relationship of these processes to the growth and deve 
the at-risk child. Material fee, $25. (Summer) 
Educational Implications of Medical and Genetic 
Conditions of the Developmentally Delayed Child (3) a 
Specialized programs, techniques, and methods for teaching develop ig 
delayed children, with emphasis on genetically linked handicapping COP ý 
Practitioner needs and programming concerns are stressed. Material p 
(Spring) 
Clinical Experience With Multiply Handicapped 
and Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) " 
Field experience and accompanying seminar for students with limited M. 
ence in early childhood special education. Intensive involvement M 
childhood special education setting. (Summer) s 

266 The Development of Language in Exceptional Children (3) T. / 
Introduction to the study of language acquisition and the developmen 
guage programs. (Fall) 

268 Development of Young Exceptional Children: 
General Etiology of Handicapping Conditions (3) "m 
An in-depth examination of the development of young exceptional chil y 
the specific nature of handicapping conditions. Lecture and field visits. 
fee, $25. (Fall) j^ 
Etiolegy, Symptomatology, and Approaches Freund 8? 
to Intervention With Special-Needs Children (3) d 
Typical and atypical development of special-needs children. Etiology ane 
tomatology of handicapping conditions. Extensive field observations 
fee, $25. (Spring) nd 
Mainstreaming: Adapting Attitudes, Programs, Belknap, Ives, Cas 
and Curriculum for Special-Needs Students (3) 
Meeting the needs of the special-needs student in the regular classroom 
fee, $20. (Spring and summer) 
Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning 
for the Special-Needs Child (3 or 6) 
Interdisciplinary team functioning and case management using a 
approach. 
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27 CA : : 
3 Pre-Service Planning and Programming (3) Staff 

274 Ogram development, governance, issues, trends (Fall, alternate years) 
In-Service Planning and Programming (3) Staff 


“ae continuing professional development of educators, with focus on the design, 
Implementation, and evaluation of in-service training programs. Material fee, 
275 E. (Summer) E : -— 
? Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child: Mazur 
licy, Research, and Trends (3) 
sues regarding educational service delivery for the LEP special-needs child 
National. state, and local policies; current research in bilingual education, 
Special educ ation, and bilingual special education. Appropriate assessment 
techniques, accessing community resources, and characteristics and needs of 


276 anguage-minority students and their families. Material fee, $25 
Academic and Psychosocial Assessment of the Mazur 


Limited-English-Proficient Special-Needs Child (3) 
Ssues and implications of second-language learning; the relationship between 
Sarning disabilities and problems related to adaptation to a different culture 
Students review and evaluate formal and nonformal assessment measures and 
TT minister bilingual assessment materials 
®aching the Limited-English-Proficient Student: Mazur 
ethods and Materials (3) 
tudents critique commonly used tests, learn formal and informal assessment 
Strategies and prereferral interventions, and become familiar with curricular and 
Classroom management strategies for use with bilingual students who are hand- 
‘capped or have special needs. Instructional adaptations designed to meet cul- 
278 EM. linguistic , and academic needs in both mainstream and special classes. 
T'ernship: Educational Intervention for the Mazur 
Imited-English.Proficient Special-Needs Child (3 to 6) 
Upervised internship. Students learn to write culturally relevant IEP programs, 
Conduct effec tive parent interviews, and relate assessment findings to produc- 
280 m programming. : 
elopmental Assessment of Adolescents (3) Staff 
9rmal and informal psychoeducational assessment; assessment instruments 
commonly used with upper-elementary and junior and senior high school stu- 


285 Es the writing of psychoeducational reports. Material fee, $25. (Spring) 
8cilitating Essential Systems for the Seriously Ives 


motionally Disturbed Student (3) 
© various systems (home, school, interagency, community) that have an effect 
9n the life of a seriously emotionally disturbed student. Skills necessary to help 
enable these systems to function in the service of seriously emotionally disturbed 


287 padents, 
nterdisciplinary Topics Related to Belknap, Ives 
e Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (3) 
d may include aspects of psychopharmacology, abuse, suicide, and the 
288 lctive process. Recent research and treatment advances. (Summer) 
aracteristics of the Seriously Emotionally Disturbed Belknap 
Udent: Infancy Through Adolescence (3) 
xm In-depth examination of psychiatric diagnostic categories, psychosocial de- 


9pment issues, and the nature and needs of the seriously disturbed student. 
289 c erial fee, $20. (Fall) 
“riculum and Instructional Strategies for the Ives 
Tlously Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (3 to 6) 
(rene adaptation, and implementation of curriculum methods and materials. 
290 : : : 
in gum Development and Behavior Management Castleberry, Freund 
M cial Education (3) I ; 
Drac ty, programming, and behavior management strategies from theoretical and 
actical Points of view. Material fee, $25 (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


291 Behavior Management Practicum: The Seriously 
Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (3) cost 
Field-based examination of theory of and techniques for classroom 
Causes of behavior. Material fee, $25. (Summer) je 

2 Professional Internship in the Education 
of Young Exceptional Children (6 or 9) AD! 
Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional children. 
mum of 420 clock hours required. (Spring and summer) cast 
Professional Internship for the Freund, 
Special Educator (3 to 9) 
Supervised internship in early intervention. (Spring and summe?) yy 
Professional Internship: Service to the Seriously Ives, 
Emotionally Disturbed Adolescent (6 to 9) r 
Full-time placement as a psychoeducator in various sites. (Spring) of 
Professional Internship in Supportive Training, 
Transition, and Education Programs (1 to 9) tio? 
Supervised internship focused on providing supportive training, trans y 
education experiences for handicapped individuals. Emphasis 0n “ 
cooperative and interagency programming; 140—420 clock hours requ 
(Fall, spring, and summer) he 
Philosophical, Legal, and Practical Issues of Service 
Delivery for the Special-Needs Child (3) Wwe 
Historical and legal perspectives that have had an effect on service 
systems for the special-needs child. Consequences of legislation 0n p^ 
service delivery in the public school. The impact on the regular © 
teacher and the administrator. (Summer) y 
297—98 Research and Independent Study (3—3) 


gl 
s } jssi? 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Adm 
permission of advisor. May be repeated for credit. (Academic 


Fourth Group 


301 Research Seminar in Special Education (arr.) 
Participation in a small group with a selected faculty member; iss 
and discussion of an area of common interest. Admission by pel? 
instructor. (Spring) 
Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) Ives: ini” 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, ^d up 
tion, and development. Surveying local needs; program evaluation osu 
sion. Admission by permission of instructor. Material fee, $25. f 
Recent Research and Trends in Special Education (3) lanac 
Emphasis on topical research issues, problems of conducting 
procedures and sources for obtaining research funding. Material fe 
(Fall and spring) 
Dynamics of Family Intervention: 
Theory and Practice in Special Education (3) ja 
Theoretical foundations and clinical techniques necessary for the spec op 
tor to counsel parents of handicapped students. Material fee, $25- Li 
Instructional Processes in Teacher Preparation 
and Special Education (3) d "7 
Philosophical and methodological aspects of staff development aD d io” 
programs; opportunities for practice in needs assessment, program 0. 
instruction. Admission by permission of instructor. Material fee, $20 
(Spring) 
Psychoeducational Diagnosis in Special Education (3) T 
The range of diagnostic strategies applicable to the student who presen 
social and related learning difficulties. Admission by permission 9 
Material fee, $25. (Spring) 


ELECOMMUNICATION 447 


E (s, Shotel 

345 Consultation Skills in Teacher Preparation ives; She 
and Special Education (3) t | psychol 
"Onsultation models from organizational development, organizational psyc 


98y, and mental health 
and prograr 
(Spring and 


applied to in-service training for educational personnel 
-pp » - ve : 
ns for the special student in the public schools. Material fee, $25 
summer) MS dre EE 
eloping Home/School/Community Support Systems (3 elknay - 
Ovides experiences that facilitate effective home/school/community suppor 


or the emotionally disturbed adolescent. Review of literature on dysfunctional 
family Systems 


351 


1 (Spring) 

^ i and Publi icy C Staff 

52 Seminar: Legal Issues and Public Policy Concerns t 
for Individuals Who Are Handicapped (3) ag ar 
“entification and examination of policy issues; procedures MN d in moving 
an área of con. ern into the political and legislative process; the role of agencies 


and advoca 


icy groups in defining and shaping regulatory and implementation 
criteria int 


353 Pos o a legal mandate Material fee, $ 5 (Summer) Seals 
~ *8t-Master’s Internship in Special Education (3 to 6 : : e" 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration, supervi- 
tion, research o. policy-making. Internships are individually arranged. Admis- 
354 ae by permission of instructor i Fall and — Staff 
"OCtora] Internship: Special Education (6) 


Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration, supervi- 


ston, research policy-making, or private agency function. Each internship is 
individually 


arranged. Admission by permission of advisor (Fall and spr ing) 
nj WMerdisciplinary Techni i Staff 
, "disciplinary Techniques in the 
'aghostic Process in Special Education (3) 
PPlication of theoretical concepts of assessment; development of assessmen 
Programs; interpretation and application of interdisciplinary diagnostic evalua- 
cons, Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent, and permission of instructor. Mate- 
Nal fee, $25. (Fall) 
370 Int on r ad : fió 
erpersonal Dynamics in Teacher Preparation 
pecial Education (3) 
Attitude 


: » i t 
Change and the access process. Applies specific psychosocial constructs 


Rermane to successful interaction to the milieu of the consultant/administrator 
399 aterial fee, $25 (Fall) : 2: 
loral Seminar in Special Education (3) - 3 
View of literature in a topical area; preparation of a manuscript of publishable 
391 Drality. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) -— 
tk Ssertation Research (arr.) Ste 
LE 
M. MMUNICATION—GRADUATE PROGRAM 
tocia, CH. Sterling (Director) 
The essor T.J. Brennan 
te degr tduate School of Arts and Sciences offers a multidisc iplinary program ipe o 
leractio ot Master of Arts in the field of telecommunication. The program focuses on the 
‘ental boj ong technology, economics, management, and both corporate and govern- 
Mq 'Cy-making in the common carrier and media industries 
B avert Of Arts in the field of telecommunication- -Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with 
tired, om 3n accredited college or university : itd E 
-NCES i © general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts a 
lude ko cluding 36 semester hours of course work. Required courses for the degree 
"lee 217 and 249; EE 450 and 451; TCom 201, 240, 241, 259; and four electives 
Ñ 28 Rass faculty advisor, typically drawn from TCom 220, 224; rote: ects 
“A thes; Ad 271, 272, Each student must pass a Master’s Comprehensive E né 


"Sis $ : : 
Option is available 


cue seem e poenitet un er rmn 


448 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Telecommunications management is available as an elective field for the Master? 
Administration program in the School of Government and Business Administrau® 
communications and computers is available as an area of concentration within 
of Science program in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 


201 Development of the Telecommunication Industry (3) 1 
Development of telecommunication technology, industry, and pole 
United States, stressing interrelationships among industry, government 
and policies, and users 
Technology and Telecommunication Policy (3) 

National and international policy issues that arise from the interaction? 
scientific and technological development in the telecommunication indus 
government policies. Prerequisite: TCom 201. 

Telecommunication Regulation (3) > 

Background, current status, and trends in regulation of common carri 
electronic media. Legislative, FCC, and judicial decisions and trends B? 

on the process of federal regulation, with case studies Prerequisite: TOM 
Seminar in Domestic Telecommunication Policy (3) ast) 

resi 


hi 


Interaction of private and public policy in telecommunication: 
development, market entry, competition, ownership and acquisition, 
business decisions, and social impact. The course is intended for degit? 
dates in their final year of study in the telecommunication program: 
Seminar in International Telecommunication Policy (3) 

Role and process of U.S. and international telecommunication omg 


Information Order, barriers to trade in information equipment an ned 
regional facilities planning process, and development of competition. ** 5, 
is intended for degree candidates in their final year of study in the?" 
munication program. 
Applications of Economics in Telecommunication (3) : 
Structure, interrelationship, and function of the telecommunication t 
within a changing regulatory framework. Prerequisite: Econ 249. 
Special Topics in Telecommunication (3) i 
Special topics in technology, economics, operations, or policy. May be , 
for credit once provided the topic differs. Prerequisite: TCom 201 and p? 
of instructor. 
298 Independent Study (1 to 3) 

Prerequisite: permission of instructor. 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


The following electrical engineering courses are offered by the School of 
and Applied Science for students in the telecommunication program: 


Essential elements of a telecommunication system, representation of 
the frequency domain, the baseband frequency spectra, and ban 
voice, data, and video signals. Signal and noise power, distortion, 4” 
capacity. 

EE 451 Telecommunication Transmission Systems (3) T 
Introduction to the use of microwave, fiber-optic, satellite, and comp! W 
munication systems. Sources and detectors for use in fiber-optic syster uf 
area networks, packet-switched networks, routing algorithms, and pe 
Prerequisite: EE 450 or permission of instructor. 

EE 452 Applications of Telecommunication Technologies (3) 

Advanced topics and recent technological developments in telecom™ 
including traffic theory, queuing and switching systems, error deter gf 
correction, ISDN, cellular radio systems, and security and privacy I! 
cations. Prerequisite: EE 451 or permission of instructor. 


EE 450 Principles of Telecommunication (3) sp? 
it! 


woi 


THEATRE AND DANCE 449 


Warre AND DANCE — — 


lessor * 
lit, ER. Withers 


Assi Professors N.D Johnson (Chair), A.G. Wade, N.C. Garner, L.B Jacobson 
pet Professors B.W. Sabelli, W.A. Pucilowsky, C.F. Gudenius, S.C. Haedicke 
in 


lect 
n per of Arts with a major in theatre (departmental)—The following requirements 
? fulfilled 
: x | r 1 M > >: 
2 The Beneral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


3 Required courses in related areas—12 semester hours in dramatic literature 
tag tired Courses in the major—TrDa 14, 130, 131, 136, 145—146, 147; 15 additional 
er hours in second-group theatre and dance courses 
Bac 


Dust telor of Arts with a major in dance (departmental)—The following requirements 
` fulfilled: 


2 Reg Beneral requirements stated under Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

1 nM Courses in related areas: Mus 3—4 ter e 

l , : - chnique courses is 
kemin red Courses in the major (placement in second-group techniq 


| P. by audition): TrDa 130, 131, 160-61, 162-63, 164-65, 170-71, 172-73, 174- 
ins vy. 1, 182-83 184—85, 186—87, 190—91, 192, 193—94, 199. At the beginning of the 
' year, all dance majors undertake a project in a special area of interest under the 
‘Sion of One or more faculty members 


Mi i . . "T. n " 
Nor in Theatre—18 semester hours of theatre courses, including TrDa 145—46 


Minor . 
k ors in Dance— 


199 6:6 semester hours from TrDa 160-61, 162-63, 164-65, 170-71, 172-73, 174- 
‘Ours fr 193-94: 6 semester hours from TrDa 180—81, 182—83, 184—85; and 6 semester 

1, Dot TrDa 186-87, 190-91. vy. aer AES 
iay nce ducation: 6 semester hours from TrDa 160—61, 162—63, —7 Vale 7 i 
Meste, 4-75, 193-94; 6 semester hours from TrDa 180, 182 or 183, 184, 190 or 191; 6 


Ours from TrDa 154, 155, or 156 


| - v i p / . 
"Om "ol of Fine Arts in the field of theatre—Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
ir, versity, or an equivalent degree 

K ui 1 y é q ale ; F : 2 
Viene : the general requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 


LU 
IN i, Concentration in theatre design, the program of study consists of 54 MN 
"tg, nd- and third-group course work in theatre and dance and in art, m à 
For th “on wit the advisor, including a creative thesis (equivalent to 6 — our: 
“cond. R Concentration in dance, the program of study consists of 36 pupa a7 o 
m third-group course work in theatre and dance and in related arts, planned in 
ton with the advisor, including a creative thesis. 


j 
i 
“group Courses are primarily for nonmajors. 

a Introduction to Acting (3) Garner, Jacobson, Wade 
asic techniques of concentration, imagination, improvisation, and character 
evelopment, (Fall and spring) ; 
nderstanding the Theatre (3) Sabelli 


$ art of the theatre; its literature, architecture, aesthetics, and mechanics 
Ontributions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer. Attendance at 


n Satrica] performances and presentations by visiting artists. (Fall and 
Pring) 

46 » 
Understanding the Dance (3) » sa 
SN of multiple styles of dance and the relationship of dance to culture anc 

ciet : 


y through the ages. Opportunities to experience dance forms through partici- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


pation, viewing videotapes and films, and attending theatrical pem? 
(Fall and spring) 

50 Beginning Ballet (1) 

51 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet (1) 

52 Beginning Modern Dance (1) 

53 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance (1) 

54 Beginning Jazz (1) 

55 Beginning/Intermediate Jazz (1) 

56 Beginning Tap (1) 

57 Beginning/Intermediate Tap (1) 

58 Beginning Spanish Dance (1) 

59 Beginning/Intermediate Spanish Dance (1) 

60 Beginning Dance: Ethnic Forms (1) 

61 Beginning/Intermediate Dance: Ethnic Forms (1) 

62 Beginning Ballroom Dance (1) 

63 Beginning/Intermediate Ballroom Dance (1) 

64 Beginning Folk Dance (1) 

65 Beginning/Intermediate Folk Dance (1) 


Second Group 


105 Intermediate Playwriting I (3) 
Same as Engl 105. T 
108 Intermediate Playwriting II (3) Clee 
Same as Engl 108. j o 


112 Voice for the Theatre (3) tos 


The practice and application of voice production with reference © ogi 


alignment, breathing, resonance, and articulation. Emphasis is plac 
vidual awareness of the process of voice production and its apP 
performance. Prerequisite: SpHr 11 (for theatre majors) or permiss 
instructor. (Fall) 

3 Special Problems in Speech for the Actor (3) 
Vocal production related to interpretation of specific texts. Focus 


lio 


5 Beginning Scene Study (3) 

Principles of role development, concentrating on 20th-century male 

requisite: TrDa 14. (Fall and spring) 

Scene Study: Modern Comedy (3) Garner: a 

Principles of role development, comic timing, and stage business, COM 

on material by contemporary playwrights, such as Neil Simon. 

TrDa 115. (Spring, odd years) 

Audition Techniques (3) Jacobson gj 

All aspects of the audition process: selection and rehearsal of audit iy Á 

logues, handling of cold reading, etc. Prerequisite: TrDa 115 OF 

(Fall, even years) 

Scene Study: Classical Drama (3) Garner p, 

Principles of role development and handling of verse dialogue, conce gy 

classical Greek and Shakespearian drama. Prerequisite: TrDa 115. | 

years) A 

23 Scene Study: Classical Comedy (3) Jacobson s 

Principles of role development, concentrating on material from the 

Restoration, Molie]vre, and other 17th- and 18th-century playwrights: 

site: TrDa 115. (Spring, even years) cu 
130 Theatre Production (3) j j 

Theories and practicum in theatre and dance production, including © 

dance, stage management, costume and set construction, rigging, lí ; ipd 

makeup, business management, and publicity, with specific emp asis! 

one area. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


ý 
co” 


THEATRE AND DANCE 451 


131 Introduction to Lighting (3) Gudenius 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in lighting for 

13 pese and dance. Laboratory fee, $15 (Fall) 

“e Makeup Design (3) Pucilowsky 

133 Theory and practicum in the art of makeup design, including latex and crepe hair 
Stage Management (1) Staff 


undamental study of stage management with emphasis on practical production 
Work as well as theory 


1 J ^ 
35 Introduction to Scene Design (3) . Sabelli 
Fundamental study of scenography, including historic overview, drafting, scene 
painting, rendering, stage properties, and model construction. (Fall, odd 

13 years) 
6 Costume History and Construction (3) Pucilowsky 


Istory of fashion in Western civilization from ancient Greece to the 20th cen- 
tury. Fundamental study of costume research through specific projects. Costume 
Construction. (Fall) 

nthropology, Drama, and the Human Experience (3) Garner, Allen 

» Comparative approach to the meaning of humanity in different cultural tradi- 
lions, Examination of the role of drama in daily life in its secular and ritual forms 
and contexts in which it is developed for conscious goals. Through improvisation 
Workshops, students explore how the techniques of anthropology and drama can 
ead to a better understanding of the significance of specific actions and events 


140 


143 and of human experience. Same as Anth 191 (Spring) ; 
eatre in Washington (3) Garner 
n introduction to the organization and operation of professional theatres in 
M5. 46 ashington. Attendance at production is required (Summer) 
istory of the Theatre (3—3) Haedicke 


n examination of the development and growth of the theatre from the begin- 
nings to the present. TrDa 145: Ancient Greece through the 17th century. TrDa 


" 146: the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries. (Academic year) 
Irecting for the Theatre (3) Garner 
Undamentals of script analysis, casting, and rehearsal techniques. Prerequisite 
IDa 114, 145, and 146. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) 

Usical Theatre Production (3 or 6) Pucilowsky and Staff 
&cticum on all components of a musical theatre production, including princi- 
Ples of design, aesthetics, theory, and historical overview (Summer) 
Usical Theatre Performance (3) Jacobson and Staff 
Ntensive training and experience in the performance of musical theatre, cul- 
Minating in a public performance. Practical staging application in movement, 
Teathing techniques for singing, vocal production, and acting. (Summer) 
allet—The Illusive Art (3) Johnson 


€ art of ballet; its history, aesthetics, and performance. Contributions of the 
- Oreographer and performer are examined through lectures, class discussions, 
leadings, and presentations by guest lecturers. Attendance at theatrical perfor- 
15 Mances and videotape/film showings. Primarily for nonmajors. 
3nce in the 20th Century (3) Withers 
evelopment of dance as an art form. Understanding the processes of creating 
„ance. Improvisation, composition, choreography, and collaboration are exam- 
153 ined. Participatory experiences. Primarily for nonmajors. 
ance Aesthetics and Criticism (3) Johnson 
€0ries related to dance as an art form and their application to dance criticism. 
154 coins of videotapes and films and attendance at theatrical performances. 
ative Dance for Children (3) Withers 
ance as an expressive art medium for children; concepts, principles, methods, 
1 and materials. 
cial and Recreational Forms of Dance (3) Johnson 


f * application of theories and teaching concepts to social and recreational 
orms of dance 


156 


160—61 


162—63 


164-65 


170-71 


172-73 


174-75 


180—81 


182-83 


184—85 


186—87 


190—91 


193—94 


195 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Dance Pedagogy (3) yi 
Philosophy, concepts, methods, materials, and organizational approach 
teaching dance in academic and nonacademic settings. Prerequisite: 
186—87 

Intermediate Ballet (2—2) 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 51 or equivalent. 
Intermediate/Advanced Ballet (2—2) 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 160 or 161 or equivalent: 
Advanced Ballet (2—2) 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 162 or 163 or equivalent. 
Intermediate Modern Dance (2—2) 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 53 or equivalent. 
Intermediate/Advanced Modern Dance (2-2) 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 170 or 171 or equivalent 
Advanced Modern Dance (2—2) 

May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: TrDa 172 or 173 or equivalent 
Movement Improvisation for Theatre and Dance (3-3) 

Awareness of body movement, environment, group dynamics, perfor 
and composition through improvisational techniques. 

Dance Composition (3—3) 

TrDa 182: Basic elements and principles of composition. TrDa 183: A 
problems in composition. Prerequisite: TrDa 180-81 or equivalent: 
demic year) 

Choreography (3—3) 

The creation of a dance performance with reference to staging aspects 

site: TrDa 180—81, 192—93, or equivalent; TrDa 131 recommended. 
(Academic year) wi 
Body Alignment and Movement Theory (3—3) a) 
Application of principles of anatomy, kinesiology, and physics to the 
and practice of contemporary dance techniques. (Academic year) ov? 
Dance History (3—3) J l 
History of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on cultural signiferi 
dance as art, education, and social behavior. Prerequisite for nonmajor*: 
(Academic year) 

Repertory/Performance (1) J 
Participation in the processes of learning dance repertory and perform 
works. Audition required. May be repeated for credit. (Academic 
Dance Styles (arr.) > ye 
Forms of theatrical dance other than ballet or modern. (Academic * gj 
Selected Topics (3) / 
Topics of current interest in theatre or dance. Topics announced in thes 

of Classes. May be repeated for credit provided that the topic differs: y 
Independent Study (1 to 6) jo 
Independent research and special projects. Open to seniors or exce. yj 
well-prepared juniors majoring in theatre or dance. Before students are dí 
to register for TrDa 196, they must submit a written proposal of the plan got’ 
and obtain approval of the staff member who will be directing the study® 
department chair. 

Internship (3 or 6) ii "mi 
Open to seniors majoring in theatre or dance. Work placements W! "m 
profit and commercial theatre and dance organizations for an approved rj 
of hours per week. Admission requires departmental approval. May be! 
maximum of 6 hours. (Fall and spring) 
Senior Project (3) "| 
Open to seniors majoring in theatre or dance. Before students are ai y 
register for TrDa 199, they must submit a written proposal of the plan of ar 
obtain approval of the faculty member who will be directing the stù! 
department chair. 


THEATRE AND DANCE 


Td Group 
en isi 
Psi to all third-group courses: M.F.A. candidacy or permission of instructor 
3 Professional Lite 
»urvey of the li 


rature (3) Johnson 
terature of dance, including print and media materials 
‘rends in Contemporary Performance (3 Withers 
Study and discussion of current work in performance. Guest lectures and field 
Study, Emphasis on individual projects 
ighting Design (3 Gudenius 
T *Ory and execution of lighting design for theatre and dance Prerequisite 
233 ‘Da 131. May be repeated for credit (Spring) 

m eatre Architecture: Performance and Exhibit Spaces (3) Sabelli 

leatrical architecture from a historical perspective. Traditional and nontradi- 


tion; ^ 
Onal exhibit, theatrical, and assembly spaces are examined and evaluated with 


reference to the functional use of space from practical, architectural, and aes- 
Perspectives. Studio work includes design of a hypothetical performance 

234 e and its auxiliary units 
Vànced Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
9paration for the advanced student designer, with emphasis on the individual 
“evelopment of rendering techniques, technical drafting, traditional script 
analysis, 

35 credit, (Fall, even years) 
»pecia] Projects in Scene Design (3) Sabelli 
“XPloration of all styles of traditional and contemporary scenography through 
aking of scale models. May be repeated once for credit. Admission by 

ssion of instructor Spring) 

Ostume Design (3) Pucilowsky 
Atroduc tion to the basic techniques of costume design through specific projects 
rious rendering techniques will be explored, consistent with the historical 


and original scenographic interpretations. May be repeated once for 


237 Period con. erned. Prerequisite: TrDa 136 (Spring, odd years) 
Vanced Costume Design (3) Pucilowsky 
) udy of special design, style, and construction problems 
attern Making (3) Pucilowsky 


Je study of pattern drafting and draping methods, based on contemporary and 
‘Storical clothing, through lecture and class work. Prerequisite: TrDa 136 
250 Pring, even vears) 
vanced Dance Technique (2) Staff 
C vanced study in selected styles: ballet, modern, Spanish. May be repeated for 
25, redit. 


92 
nevanced Dance Composition (3) Withers 
"Jlents of dance composition explored through improvisation, short move- 
ie Studies, and dances that are presented, discussed, and reworked. May be 
255 c» ated for credit. 
9reographic Projects (1 to 3) Withers 
"ginal dances are created or dances are reconstructed for performance under 
260 S » Buidance of dance faculty. May be repeated for credit 
Pecial Studies in Dance Video (3) Withers 
cid of existing art works of dance video and dance/film for content and 
Sion production techniques. Emphasis on projects in-studio and with VHS 
279 © professional equipment. Lecture and laboratory 
cots and Criticism (3) Johnson 
critic; nation of aesthetic theories of dance as a performing art, with application to 
299 ism. 
‘orkshop (1 to 3) Staff 
ad hops with emphasis on contemporary issues and problems Development 
Sym anced professional competencies. Experts in short/intensive periods. May 
Peated for credit 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Internship (3 or 6) j 
Internships with dance and theatre companies or arts organizations, in 
conference and/or seminar. May be taken for a total of 6 semester hours: „j 

2 Selected Topics in Theatre and Dance (1 to 3) 
May be repeated for credit. 
Independent Research in Theatre (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 

(Fall and spring) 


TRAVEL AND TOURISM 


See Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


University Professors M. Cunliffe, A. Etzioni, P.J. Caws, S.H. Nasr 


" 

Courses numbered in the 770s are taught by distinguished scholars who hold ap y 

ments as University Professors. With the approval of the department or program com Ji 
appropriate University Professor courses may be taken to satisfy degree program op 
ments. Permjssion of the University Professor may be required for enrollment. Ac? 

listing of courses offered each semester appears in the Schedule of Classes un er "| 

series. Following is a list of courses that are expected to be taught fairly regu" 


University Professors. 


AmCv/Hist 


p 
771 American Intellectual History: The Idea of Private Property (3) p 


American debates over private property, from the 17th century to the p^ yf 
Applications in legal, economic, political, and social thought and in imag y 
literature. Entitlements and limits, land claims, slavery, women's prope s y 
right, inheritances, the individual in relation to the community an the 


AmCv/Engl/Hist 
772 American Intellectual History: The James Family (3) 

A consideration of one of America’s most brilliant “clans,” c. 
James, Sr., cosmopolite and Swedenborgian reformer, and three of his 
the novelist Henry James, Jr., the psychologist-philosopher William J2 efl 
their diarist-sister Alice James. Their writings will be examined Yo! 
contexts, including literary criticism, feminism, and psychohistory: 
undergraduates and graduate students. 


AmCv/Hist 

773 Comparative Approaches to American History and Culture (3) “di 
Comparison as similarity or contrast? Successive American statements i 
ence" from other national societies, especially European. Republ! | 
monarchy. The quest for a national literature and culture. The frontier t gu 
other claims for American uniqueness. The case for placing the Unite! 3 
an international context and for querying ‘‘exceptionalist” interpretatio? 
to juniors, seniors, and graduate students 


AmCv/Engl/Hist 
774 The History of Heroism (3) wit? 
Interpretations of heroism, greatness, and genius since ancient times isb 
ticular emphasis on 18th- to 20th-century conceptions. Hegelian, gr 
other theories of the role of the individual in affecting the course of tt í 
functions of biography, from hagiology to psychohistory, as a literary 
genre. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 455 
AnCv/Eno| 

775 The Great Popular Author in Britain and America, 1800—1915 (3) Cunliffe 
© emergence of imaginative writers (Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, Twain, Kip- 
ling) Who were both highly and widely admired for combining entertainment 
and moral edification. Subsidiary attention to European "giants" (Hugo, George 
Sand). The soc iology of 19th-century authorship: periodicals, publishers, re 
Viewing, translation, c opyright, platform appearances, fecundity, and versatility 
Terequisite: permission of the instructor. For graduate students; open to quali 

led undergraduates 


Phil 
772 Individualism (3) Caws 
© Concept of the free individual in philosophy, psychology, literature, and 
Politics: individuals and groups; individualism and collectivism; exemplary 
dividuals in biography, autobiography, and fiction; problems of individual and 
Collective agency and identity. For undergraduates; open to graduate students 
Phil 
MÀ. Understanding Technology (3) Caws 
n examination of the idea of technology—its relations to the sciences and the 
arts and humanities, its development, and its problems. Technology will not be 
Tegarded as merely dependent on the sciences or as merely useful (or dangerous); 
It will be regarded as a human activity in its own right, with its own history, 
Conceptual structure, interests, risks, and benefits. For undergraduates; open to 
Braduate students. 
Phi) 
776 Peace Studies and Conflict Resolution (3) Caws 
? Scope and complexity of conceptual and practical issues arising from the 
Problem of war and peace. The main intellectual positions that have been taken 
and the major works to which they have given rise. For undergraduates; open to 
Braduate studies. 
Phil 
7 Left and Right in Philosophy and Politics (3) Caws 
fundamental inquiry, drawing on philosophy and the social sciences, into the 
Concept of the state in terms of entrenched oppositions: individualism/collectiv- 
ism, equality/liberty, liberalism/conservatism, socialism/free enterprise, com- 
munism/capitalism. Emphasis on the present need to find a constructive tran- 
šcendence of these oppositions. Readings from Plato, Hobbes, Locke, Hegel, 
arx, Freud, Levi-Strauss, Walzer, Nozick, and others. For undergraduates; open 
to graduate students. 
Phi 
7 2 
79 Philosophy and Psychoanalysis (3) Caws 


1 exploration of some striking parallels between the topics addressed by 
Teud's psychoanalytic theories on the one hand and the traditional content of 
ilosophical reflection on the other, with special emphasis on the relation 
etween cognitive theory and therapeutic practice (in both disciplines). For 

Rel Undergraduates: open to graduate students. 


7 

^ Islamic Civilization and the West (3) Nasr 
© encounter of Islam and the West, from the rise of Islam to modern times 

Avestigation of the impact of Islam on European philosophy, science, art, and 

tterature; the impact of the image of Islam as shown in modern Western scholar- 

Ship upon the Islamic world. For juniors and seniors; open to graduate students. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Persian Sufi Literature in East and West (3) 

The writings of major Persian Sufi poets and writers, such as Khayyam" 
Rumi, Shabistari, and Hafiz, and their impact in the West and in Indi 
translation of these works into European languages and their i o sd 
such figures as Goethe and Emerson are discussed. Assigned readings in^ 
For undergraduates; open to graduate students. 


Mysticism—East and West (3) a 
A thematic examination of major elements and components of myst! 
tions, dealing with such issues as the nature of mysticism, the search pie 
reality, the mystical significance of the cosmos, the mystical science 
and the significance of sacred art and symbols. Major mystical traditions 
and West—Hinduism, Taoism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, I$ am. 


Perennial Philosophy (3) p 
The idea of perennial philosophy as developed in the 20th century by Ai 
A.C. Coomaraswamy, and certain Neo-Thomists. Doctrines and tea 
perennial philosophy as found in various religious and philosophical : p 
of East and West. Prerequisite: at least one course in religion, philos? 


intellectual history. For undergraduates; open to graduate students: 


Man and the Natural Environment (3) kE 
The religious, philosophical, and scientific causes of the present envita it 
crisis. The history of religious and philosophical attitudes toward nature | 
West, the history of Western science, and some non-Western world viet 
may encourage a more harmonious relationship between man an 
environment. 


Religion and Science (3) : 
The interaction between religion and science in different civilizatio* 
relationship in ancient Egypt, classical Greece, Islam, India, China, an' ài 
from the Renaissance, the scientific revolution, and up to the prese" "m 
concepts and issues in the encounter of religion and science are consi " 
light of the cultural matrix of the civilization and period in question. 

and seniors; open to graduate students. 


Public Policy Research (3) v 
Basic concepts of policy research in comparison to basic and applied ' 
Policy research methods. The social structure of policy research: p 
consumers of knowledge and issues arising among them. Open to Unam 
ates and graduate students with permission of the instructor. Prerequisit® 
science or public policy course work or related experience. 


Soc/PSc 
777 Contemporary American Society (3) ior 
A social science perspective of American society and its main institut y 
dynamics. Analysis of the concepts that allow continued insight into " 
condition and its future. For undergraduates; open to graduate stude? 
Soc/Econ/PSc 
779 The Elements of Socioeconomics (3) 
A synthesized approach to the study of economic behavior and econo 
drawing on relevant segments of economics and sociology as well 
science and psychology. A discussion of ethical assumptions and Col ^ 
in the study of micro- and macroeconomic behavior and their polio” 
tions. For graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


U 
RUAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING—GRADUATE PROGRAM _ Ta = 
"fessos D.C 


Adjunc, A McGrath, Jr., S.S. Fuller (Chair), S. Greene, D.E. Gale 
uci Ofessors F. Gutheim, T.F. Carroll 

Aaoi ofessor R.W Longstreth l 

Aitita ofessorial Lecturers J.L. Preston, R.D. Wagner, N. Longsworth 
lecturer ofessorial Lecturer M.K. O'Bryon 


*1. Carr, Jr (Visiting) 


Se n 
lij, he School of Government and Business Administration for the program of study 
lon I the degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning, which provides prepara 


ito, P'ofessional practice in the planning field, and areas of specialization in planning 
Doctor Onents of programs leading to the degrees of Master of Public Administration and 
of Philosophy 


l inst Group 


30 Washington. D.C.: History, Culture, and Politics (3) Gillette 
ame as AmCv/Hist/PSc 50. 


Secong Group 


153 Fundamentals of Urban Planning and Design (3) McGrath 
Studio course for undergraduates. Basic elements of urban planning and design 
aPplied to community problems. Survey of planner's role in developing and 

354 Implementing creative solutions to urban problems. " (Spring) S 

Urvey of American Urban and Regional Planning (3) Staff 
;'amination of the historical roots, recent trends, issues, and new directions of 
merican planning concepts, as well as the social and political forces that shape 
the Character of planning in the United States. The roles of institutions, politi- 
clans, planners, and the general public in the planning process. Particular em- 
Us. ^6 Phasis is placed on urban planning at the local governmental level (Fall) 
Merican Architecture (3—3) Longstreth 
Joint offering of the Urban and Regional Planning Department and the American 
Studies Program. Examination of selected topics in American architecture from 
© 17th century to the present. Stylistic properties, form type characteristics, 
technological developments, and urbanistic patterns are introduced as a means 
interpretation of historic meaning. Buildings are analyzed both as artifac ts and 
as Signifiers of social, cultural, and economic tendencies. U&RP/AmCv 175: 
00-1860: U&RP/AmCv 176: 1860—present. Same as Art 176 and 191 (Aca- 

emic year : 
td Introduction to Historic Preservation (3) Staff 
ashington, D.C., is the primary setting for the study of historic preservation as it 
üs developed over the past century. Experience with preservation issues as 
Shown by examples in other locations will also be discussed. Lectures, class 
'Scussions of the readings, and field trips to neighborhoods and sites subject to 


Preservation efforts. Same as AmCv 177. (Spring) 
UM G 
Toup 
i Jd 
01 Planning Theory and Practice I (3) Staff 
Dtroduction to the development of urbanization and urban settlements in the 
nited States, the emergence and growth of urban and regional planning, and the 
202 pjo Ution of issues in the practice of the planning profession. (Fall) mae 
I anning Theory and Practice I (3) ; l B a 
‘troduction to the concepts of planning, plan making, and plan implementation. 
si amination of the relationship between theory and practice in planning. Discus- 


On of the role of reconnaissance studies, goal formulation, technological fore- 
cating, and scenario development in planning practice. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 
x Permission of instructor. (Spring) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Principles of Community Planning and Design (4) di 
Planning and design studio to develop and apply planning methods an 
techniques; principles of land use and community design; analysis | 
affecting community development and change. Open only to candida’ M 
degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. Laboratory fee, $20. 7 
site: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Fall) (if 
Land Development Planning (3) ias Ü 
Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applications of zoning i; 
ronmental controls, tax incentives, and other techniques available fo i 
plementation of development plans. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or pe 
instructor. (Spring) Me 
Land Use and Urban Transportation Planning (3) "n. 
Relationships between land use and the movement of goods and peop y 
ination of land use and transportation planning principles, issues, or 
niques. Roles of public and private interests in land use and transP 
planning and management. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of ins 
(Fall) i 
Urban Development Economics (3) 

Economic forces affecting urban growth and change; relationship 
metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of the national econo! 
economic implications of urban land development policies; basic StU 
methods of economic analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 217 or 218 or equi 
permission of instructor. (Fall) pr 
Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis I (3) j 
Study of basic statistical procedures and their interpretations, introdu of 
research methods and data collection and management, microcomp¥ tet? 
tions and statistical problem solutions. This course establishes a comp! 
bility that the student utilizes subsequently in all course assignments 
Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis II (3) 
Introduction to methods used to analyze, estimate, and forecast por 
employment, income, and economic growth and development. Includ 4 
survival, location quotients, survey sampling and questionnaire < 

share, and case study methods. Prerequisite: U&RP 211. (Spri yd. 
Advanced Planning Problems (4) j 
Investigation of complex problems of the metropolitan region, analyst igl 
ings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of material to faculty of 
erating groups. Multidisciplinary team and individual planning iss 
Studio course. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 or pe 
instructor. (Fall) 

Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) 

Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional analysis and p^ 
regional planning; development of projects of regional scale requirin i sj 
analysis, synthesis, and plan formulation. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 am 
permission of instructor. (Spring) f 
International Urban Planning (3) pot 
Examination and comparison of the theories of and approaches tO u joi, 
ning in various countries. Analysis of the types of planning an ol 
techniques employed and their effectiveness. Applicability of such 8PP pg 
and methods within the context of the American urban planning proe i 
uisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring) , 
Housing and Community Development: Concepts and Methods (3) al 
An examination of the basic theories, concepts, principles, 8n p 
methods for managing the planning process by which cities approac 
tion of their development and housing needs. Housing supply 2 
conditions, market analysis, physical inventory methods, communi bd 
planning and impact analysis, commercial revitalization, and nei. ; 
theory and dynamics. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of * 
(Fall) 


$ among F 
my 
jes 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 459 


A Housing and Community Development: Staff 
àse Studies and Applications (3) 

e application of theory and methodology to contemporary housing and com 
munity development issues. Examination of federal policies and programs, com 
munity facilities, redevelopment and adaptive reuse projects, and the role of the 
Ee sector Case studies and field trips. Prerequisite: U&RP 251 or permission 

255 Ur Structor. (Spring) 

"Dan Housing (3) Fuller 

i Incipal issues affecting the demand for and supply of housing, including home 
Dancing, housing costs, tenure options, rehabilitation and conservation, market 
ynamics and requirements, and public-sector involvement. Prerequisite: U&RP 
257 E! or permission of instruc tor. (Summer) 
Ascal Policy and Urban Planning (3) Staff 
Onsideration of municipal fiscal conditions and their implications for urban 
paas. Examination of capital projects financing, tax polic y and land use, and 
sion - pam analysis of urban development. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permis- 
8 instructor. (Fall) 
Vanced Urban Development Economics (3) Carr 
lice ett case studies of large-scale development projects to gain comprehen- 
via financ ial, political, legal, and technical complexities and constraints 
sion vw in the urban development process. Prerequisite: U&RP 210 or permis- 
259 c. instruc tor (Fall) 
~ nomic, Social, and Legal Aspects of Urban Development (3) Fuller 
En" BAd 225. Examination of the forces that shape urban development; 
icon to market analysis methods and techniques to evaluate project 
velo ity; study of the institutional and legal framework within which urban 
ent occurs and that influences controls, land value, and development 
sect, là; and analysis of roles and responsibilities of the public and private 
Or in the urban development process (Fall) 
iuenmity Planning and Design: Concepts and Methods (3) Greene 
“gation of perceptual, social, physical, and aesthetic factors in planning 
and ut Emphasis on interac tion of users and the environment, principles 
E fio E of community design, visual analysis, evaluation and implementa- 
262 om Chniques. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 or permission of instructor (Fall) 
munity Planning and Design: Greene 
Studies and Applications (3) 
Process ® and design studio; application of community design principles and 
a $ o typical problems of community c hange and development. Laboratory 
263 e." 20. Prerequisite: U&RP 261 or permission of instructor (Spring) 
en” Preservation and Design Studio (3) Greene 
istorja inary studio class: application of the techniques and methods of 
commu Preservation, urban planning, housing and community development, 
Urvey nity design, and other disciplines to problems of revitalizing urban areas 
facut,” inventories, analyses, formulation of proposals, and presentation to 
Permis and Cooperating groups. Laboratory fee, $20. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or 
264 ssion of instructor. (Summer) 
ame , evelopment Planning and Design (3) Greene 
studio za 228. Application of planning design principles and techniques in a 
Dlied x oratory environment. Field reconnaisance and graphic techniques ap- 
Plannin Projects in site selection, site analysis, concept formulation, and site 

B piv B s» an urban context Public and private sector issues are addressed in 

2 Paration of a project development proposal. Prerequisite: BAd 225/U&RP 
223 Neighia BAd 226; must be taken concurrently with BAd 227. (Spring) 
ood Conservation (3) — |. Staff 
affect baic of the economic, social, design, and public policy conditions that 

ec: ins borhood decline and revitalization. Intensive analysis of financing 
; sms, implementation techniques, and planning tools useful in conserv- 


in 
ad and restoring older urban neighborhoods. Prerequisite: Permission of 
Tuctor, (Summer) 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


275 The Politics of Historic Preservation (3) P ig 
Same as AmCv 275. Overview of the political issues, forces, events, and? 
that have shaped contemporary preservation practice, with an elm 
public policy issues that have not been resolved and continue to confront? 
vation objectives. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor (Spring) 

276 Economics of Preservation (3) * yst 
Same as AmCv 276. Analysis of economic techniques and benefits y 
encourage the retention and reuse of historic buildings and districts int e 
States. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor. (Spring) a 

277-78 Historic Preservation: Principles and Methods (3-3) Low 
Joint offering of the Urban and Regional Planning Department and the Am 
Studies Program. Same as Hist 277—78. Exploration of scope and pul " 
preservation movement in the United States with focus on develop™ m | 
the 1960s to the present. Topics include the emergence of preservation the i 
the 19th century, relationships between attitudes toward the past and o 
design, the intent and impact of legislation, organizational dynamics, 4PP P 
to documentation, the concept of significance, and preservation as âM 
of change. Discussions with representatives of organizations and public 
supplement class lectures. (Academic year) y 

290 Special Topics in Urban and Regional Planning (3) v 
Experimental offering: new course topics and teaching methods: May 
peated once for credit (Fall or spring) : 

295 Research Methods (3) av det 
Directed research and investigation of special problems in community ^ 
ment. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) ¢ 

298 Directed Readings and Research in Urban and Regional Planning (3) 

300 Thesis Research (3) 

(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


s the dgh 
requires. They are open to selected master’s students upon petition approve 
Associate Dean. 


Fourth-group courses are primarily for doctoral students and are offered a 


y 
311 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3) j 
An analysis and critique of alternative theoretical frameworks for P 
understanding, and predicting the nature, values, and actions of Amer! 
lic and private institutions. Problems, potentials, and alternatives fors s 
public and private institutional arrangements to meet the needs 9 
Prerequisite: doctoral degree candidacy status y 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) LO MÀ 
Limited to doctoral candidates preparing for the general examination 
repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) y 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) "Ta 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall an 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 


Professor P.H.M. Lengermann (Director) 
Professorial Lecturer S. Ridder 

Associate Professor P.M. Palmer 

Adjunct Associate Professor J.N. Brantley 
Adjunct Assistant Professor R. Spalter-Roth 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer M.B. Pratt 


Committee on Women's Studies M pi 
E. Berkowitz, J.N. Brantley, M.M. Cassidy, S.E. Haber, P.H.M. Lengermann, P.M 
P. Poppen, A. Romines, R. Spalter-Roth, C. Tate j 
Minor in Women’s Studies—Undergraduates who select a minor in women if 
must declare their intention to the director no later than the beginning of their 
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§ 
amet aro required to complete at least 15 semester hours for the nino inc A 
Clas 179 x5 (WStu 120 and 125) and three additional « ourses chos: Buom AmCv His ate: 
Mess" Inn 141, Econ 153, Engl 162, Engl 174, Hist 125 Phil 125 te 1 0 - is. ind 
The 2, n addition, students are strongly recommended to take WStu 170 and 183 
“tablished en studies programs seek to examine and integrate the « meg ase 
‘Ole and academic disciplines to an understanding of the h storical and « onte! iorer y 
Bach Status of women, and to provide training necessary to evaluate policies for women 
te ent will work closely with an advisor in designing a program to meet individual 


- «Sls } "21. 
Wome, 3 and Boals. Prospective degree candidates should consult with the director of the 


M ram 
x | r i} i 
dig T 0f Arts In the field of women's studies and Master of Arts in the field of publi 
iae th à Concentration in women's studies Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree from an 
load” College o; university. Students are expected to have completed the prerequisites 
Nate c nivers 
20) » 
The urses 


Othe faduate School of Arts and Sciences offers two interdis iplinary programs leading 

field op Stee of Master of Arts in the field of women’s studies and Master of Arts in the 

Ami IC policy with a concentration in women's studies. Both are directed by the 
Mittee g 


1 Women's Studies ind draw upon faculty from various departments within 


livers; 

ui ersity ànd resource persons in the community 

"led: the Beneral requirements stated under the Graduate School of Arts and 
Ces, ar 


id 36 semester hours of course work, with or without a thesis. All students must 
ther Wen Core of women’s studies courses: WStu 220, 221, 225, and a final 6 hours of 
"X to w » 283 and 295 or WStu 299—300. Policy-oriented students must take four of the 
With Stas In the public policy core (Stat 104, 183; PSc 203; Psyc 244; Econ 211, 217, 247) 
he of 104, 183, PSc 203, and Econ 217 recommended; WStu 240 may be substituted for 
discipli ® core policy courses. Of the remaining three courses, two must be in the same 
Those T", Which may be in the humanities, social sciences, or public administration 
i.e CO suing the Master of Arts in the field of women’s studies must take, in addition to 
"lett ge ourses In women's studies, 12 semester hours in one other discipline (history, 
Other ig economics, philosophy, or sociology) and 9 hours of electives. With permission, 
Masten), ciPlinary concentrations may be selected. All candidates are required to pass a 
°mprehensive Examination 


120 1 
ntroduction to Women's Studies (3) Staff 
n i 
multidisc iplinary examination of historical conditions, cultural norms, and 
Social institutions that define women's status in Western culture Experiences of 


Biris and women in various racial—ethnic, class, and age groups. Alternative 

Visions for women's (and, by implication, men's) roles and status. Sophomore 
125 standing required (Fall and spring) ‘call 

*rieties of Feminist Theory (3) Sta 


^^ Teview, 


: through both classical and contemporary texts, of the variety of femi- 
hist expl 


anations of women's status. Relationships within the sex/gender system 
arrangements based on class and race. Evaluation, through the lens of 
eminist theo; y, of several of the established academic disciplines in the sc iences, 
170 Social Sciences, and humanities Prerequisite: WStu 120 (Fall and spring) 
ected Topics in Women's Studies (3) Staff 
“Xamination and analysis of central issues in women's studies, such as women 
and differen. e, women in media, ecofeminism, women and spirituality, psycho- 
analysis and women. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for credit 
183 Mission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring) 
acticum in Women's Studies (3) Stati 
“Udy of the hanging status of women through supervised assignment to public 
Private agencies engaged in policy-making, education, political action, and 


“search. Placement arrangements begin the semester prior to registration for this 
220 pese. 
. Ie 
"Spectives on Women (3) Palmer 


urvey of the historical development of feminist theory in Europe and the United 
States from the 1790s to the 1940s, focusing especially on feminist uses of and 
*Sponses to enlightenment liberalism, social Darwinism and other biologically 


I ————————— 
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"TEMP EC een >, 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


based social theories, Marxism, Freudianism, and existentialism: 
examined in the context of women's movements for social justice ™ 
abolition, women's property and child custody rights, access to educati?" 
organizing, birth control, suffrage, and civil rights. Some comparisons 
with women's rights movements internationally. (Fall) 

Research Issues in Women's Studies (3) spa 
Analysis of the contribution of feminist or gender-relations perspec: 
humanities and social science disciplines to the issues and met ods ø 
research and social policy and practice. Topics include a review | ins! 
frameworks, a critique and re-evaluation of traditional academic discipl d 
analysis of current research on and for women, especially in the 
sexuality, work, poverty, and social change. (Fall) 


5 Feminist Theory (3) Lengermal 7g 


283-84 


295 


Developments in feminist theory in the past 20 years, with a primary 4 
American feminism and some consideration of European and Thi 
thought. (Spring) T 
Women and Public Policy (3) Palmer, spall 
Basic steps.in systematic policy analysis and comparison of genderless f 
with those based on gender. Application of analyses to specific 4 
issues, such as domestic violence, military service, abortion rights: "rii 
ployment opportunity, child and dependent care, welfare, social s60 
international development assistance. (Spring) j 
Women and the Law (3) jn 
Legal status of women. Emphasis on marital status, employment, med 
tion, health services, crime, and the Constitution. (Spring) mint 
Women, Literature, and the Arts (3) Ro m^ 
Same as Engl 251. Examination of stereotypes, themes, language, P® d 
symbolism in works by and about women. Particular attention to the 
artist and the development of feminist criticism (Fall) 
Women in the American Work Force (3) dié 
Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the Women’s Stu 
gram. Multidisciplinary analysis of women’s role in the labor force ^ 
based division of labor. Views of women's work in the home an M 
interrelationships of women in and out of the work force; class, race 
differences. (Spring) 

Seminar: Selected Topics (3) of 
Investigation of a current policy issue of particular concern to wome™ pf 
eration of women’s status in a particular social system. (Fall an^ ^ $ 
Independent Study (3) 

May be repeated for credit. Arrangements must be made with sp 
member prior to registration. 

Practicum in Women's Studies (3) T. 
Study of the changing status of women through supervised assignme^ ig 
and private agencies engaged in policy-making, education, political aet 
research. Placement arrangements begin the semester prior to registra 
course. 

Independent Research in Women's Studies (arr.) fa 
Individual library or field research. Program advisor's approval o 
proposal required. 


onsor ing 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


YIDDISH 


See Class 


ZOOLOG 


ics. 


Y 


See Biological Sciences. 
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Columbian Colle 


ge of Arts and Sciences 


ta 
duate School of Arts and Sciences 


Sch 
Sol of Education and Human Development 


Sch 
Sol of Government and Business Administration 


ott School of International Affairs 


Merr 


Carolin 

e Le 3 , 
BA m Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany i 

Grove 5, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1932, University of Wisconsin 


Ron 199 jt Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education 


Ruth Lill MA. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University 
" : n Aaronson Bari, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
Shir Îversity aty University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins 


arnett, Associate Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
» Vassar College; M.A. 1946, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Minnesota 
BS. 19, ard Bielski, Professor Emeritus of Speech Communication 
Guy Blac ' Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 
5. 194" Professor Emeritus of Business Economics 
, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 

BA 193) 9Bers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German 
Py »MA 1931, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 
94 tofessor Emeritus of Special Education 
) University Ulgers—The State University; M.A. 1947, New York University; Ed.D. 1957, Columbia 


Ce 
Bs lla Brenn 


a Dotwin, P 


er, Professor Emeritus of Education r i 
Washin * 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; Ed.D. 1962, George 
Hanoi Bton | Niversity 
Ac "ia erick Bright, Professor Emeritus of Statistics; Vice President for 
ne 17 C Affairs Emeritus — 
h Sas `> Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, University of 
Vid Spr; 
Ba jPringer B 


1936 


D. rown, Professor Emeritus of Management 
lizahe » Unive 


"sity of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 
Win) A 1927 He ner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
ilar , “100d College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 
! BA 1949 mund Caldwell, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
ês ey Th A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D 1946, Cornell University 
NS 1933 "mas Carroll, Professor Emeritus of Education iis 
ka Owa State University of Science and Technology: M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1952, University of 
ar ~ : i 
BA iid Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
' M.A. 1938, Ph D. 1949, George Washington University 
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Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.S. 1937, Madison College; M.A. in Ed. 1950, George Washington University 
Roderic Hollett Davison, Professor Emeritus of European History 
B.A. 1937, Princeton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
(Experimental) 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 
Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, American University 
Julian Eisenstein, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.S. 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard Univesity iden! 
Lloyd Hartman Elliott, Professor Emeritus of Higher Education; Pres! 
Emeritus of the University D. 
B.A. 1937, Glenville State College; M.A. 1939, LL.D. 1967, West Virginia Universit i 
University of Colorado; LL.D. 1963, University of New Hampshire; LL.D. 1965, C by oss 
LL.D. 1966, Concord College; LL.D. 1969, University of Maine at Orono; LL.D. 1970, chad 
College; LL.D. 1971, Georgetown University; Litt.D. 1986, West Virginia Institute of Ti 
D.H.C. 1986, Kansai University, Japan; LL.D. 1988, American University 
Richard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor Emeritus of Management 
B.A. 1943, M.B.A. 1948, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University : "] 
Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor Emeritus of Human Kin 
and Leisure Studies 
B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington University 
Samuel W. Greenhouse, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
B.S. 1938, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George 
University 
Francis Stanley Grubar, Professor Emeritus of Art 


B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, University of Maryland; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins ig 
Andrew Gyorgy, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs and Poli 


Science pe 
B.A. 1937, J.D. 1938, University of — M.A. 1939, University of California, B 


1943, University of California, Los Ange 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
B.S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago j Jog 
Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Microbið 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 
Roy Hertz, Research Professor Emeritus of Pharmacology 
B.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940, Johns Hopkif? 
University 
Henry William Herzog, Vice President and Treasurer Emeritus 
B.S. in C.E. 1930. LL.D 1978, George Washington University 
Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Carolina 
Ching-Yao Hsieh, Professor Emeritus of Economics unie? 
B.A. 1939, St. John's University, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington 
Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Joe Lee Jessup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University; LL.D. 1964. 
University of Chungang, Korea 
Eva Mayne Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 
Samuel Kavruck, Professor Emeritus of Education 1 
B.S. 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939, City University of New York, City College; M.A. in Govt 
1954, George Washington University 
John Whitefield Kendrick, Professor Emeritus of Economics vie. 
B.A. 1937, M.A. 1939, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1955, George Washington 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational PS 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska; Ed.D. 1959, George Washington Unt 


es 
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Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics micans vie 
~ 192 » City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1929, Colu r 
lhe George Washington University ALAS 
$ Francis Latimer, Professor Emeritus of C assic: RE 
Uni 1922, D.Litt. 1964 Mississippi College; M.A _ University of C 
versity; DHL 1987 George Washington University 
O aie 5 > : z > " z 
Thelma : Lavine, Elton Professor Emeritus of F nisesophs 
S Ba, 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Harvard nivers 
1 Levitan, Professor Emeritus of Economics 


ni Cit ive t ev Cit ollege A 939, Ph.D. 1949, Columbia 
y sity of New York, City College; M.A 9 
R lversity L 


Kepler Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Anpa -——— ck 
x 4, Southwest Missouri State College; M.A. 1939, University of : 

vi ' "umbia University 

n 


rl . + ; 
Co ington Linton Pro essor Emer itus O Er glisł Dean Emeritus of 


ers: M.A. 1939 s s University 
Vill; å » weorge Washington University; M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins Un 


X itus sconomics 
aa Francis Edward Long, Professor —— Econc 
Wi] “A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University Anc 
aam Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of a ype a y 
ar 1940, O rlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins arsit 
8s N se Asie ritus siness 
"ene oss Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Busi 
Ninistratio oie 
Aue 1950, MBA. 1951, University of Texas; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State University 
th ny arinaccio Professor Emeritus of — dd tiae 
ub ^ Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939, Ohio State U sity 
Muriel mlt: LL.D. 1961, Parsons College 


BA 199 Pe McClanahan, Associate Professor — e or 
> 1935, Xlorado College; M A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940 University of Pittsbu 
| l itus :ducation 
S sor Emeritus of Educa 
BS. in Ed. Intyre, Professo 


t University; 
APC 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Northwestern 
Moreno e sorge Washington University 


. ics 
B arie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Motaddiic 

Ho ^. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927 pipes ican Diplomatic 
Wa d Maxwel] Merriman, Professor Emeritus of American Dip 
History 


E 1939, M.A 1931, 


n University 
^ University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard Un 
w Henr 


i irs Far 
Y Michael, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs and Fa 
Easter gen 1, 


bi 3 33, University of 
D cal Diplom 1930, University of Berlin; Referendar 1931, Dr.Jur. 19 
LN Tg 


as Nelson Miller, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
Mit pye MD. 1948, George Washington University 
1 


BA + Zabeth Mortensen, Professor Emeritus of ag = NM Ue, Vicki 
Univers? Carleton College; M.A. 1927, University of Minnesota; 
vergit ge; M./ 


A 14280 Mosél, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
Leonard we Colgate University; M.A. 1941, Columbia University 


Ad ] r, Professor Emeritus of Human Resourc e Development and 
ult " 


Bs Rudolph Naeser, Professor Emeritus of Chemistry — 
Nadi Jw, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1933, Ph.D. 1935, Universi y 
A Na eshda Natov, Professor Emeritus of sar e men 
Universite? Ph.D, 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, U.S.S 
of Michigan x 
BA 193, OI, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
dne M.A 1940, Ph.D. 1946, University of Wisconsin 
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Harry Robert Page, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration "! 
B.A. 1941, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, 
University 

Kittie Fenley Parker, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1932, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1946, University of Arizon? 

Thomas Martin Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
B.A. 1928, D.M.S. 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South Caroli 

Ruth Irene Peterson, Professor Emeritus of Education "i 
B.S. 1945, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.S. 1946, Syracuse University; PhD. 
American University 

Vladimir Petrov, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1965, Yale University 

Ewing Lakin Phillips, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
B.S. 1937, Central Missouri State College; M.A. 1940, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1949. 
University of Minnesota 

John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor Emeritus of English eani 
B.A. 1941, Baylor University; M.A. 1942, Tulane University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard Uni 

James Willis Robb, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages _ m" 
B.A. 1939, Colgate University; M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, Catholic U 
America 

Mary Louise Robbins, Professor Emeritus of Microbiology : 
B.A. 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington University 

Daniel David Roman, Professor Emeritus of Management Science 
B.S. in B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Southern California 

Blake Smith Root, Professor Emeritus of Education m 
B.S. 1927, Monmouth College, Illinois; M.A. 1931, University of Illinois; Ed.D. 1948. 
Washington University 

Robert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor Emeritus of Economic History 
B.A. 1948, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 

Benjamin Williams Smith, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry m 
B.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, 
Washington University ic 

Richard Saxon Snell, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy and of Orthop 
Surgery 
M.B., B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1955, M.D. 1961, University of London 

Waldo Sommers, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1927, Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University igu 

Loretta May Stallings, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and Lel 
Studies eL 
B.A. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, Unt 
Texas 

George Steiner, Professor Emeritus of Music 
B.S. 1938, Mus.B. 1938, Mus.M. 1940, Johns Hopkins University 

Karl Ernest Stromsem, Professor Emeritus of Public Administration 
B.A. 1930, Pomona College; Ph.D. 1935, University of California, Berkeley 

Choy-Tak Taam, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.S. 1942, University of Illinois; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1945, Harvard University 

Ira Rockwood Telford, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 

Ronald Bettes Thompson, Professor Emeritus of European History 
B.A. 1935, Yale University; Ph.D. 1954, University of Chicago 

Rodney Tillman, Professor Emeritus of Education 
B.A. 1943, Henderson State College; M.A. 1949, Ed.D. 1955, Columbia University 

Kathryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S. 1923, Montana State University; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 

Carleton Raymond Treadwell, Professor Emeritus of Biochemistry 
B.A. 1934, Battle Creek College; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 

William Lewis Turner, Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1952, University of Pennsylvania 
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Curt; s : ns , 
n" Edward Tuthill, Associate Professor Emeritus of Psychology 
Eli A. 1935, ) acalester College; M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1939, University of Iowa 
^ Ulman, Adjunct Professor Emeritus of Art Therapy i 
! » Wellesley College; B.S. 1943, Iowa State University of Science and Technolog 
Robe » ( lon.) 1981, Norwich University 
às ,,9'is Weintraub, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
Ra S. 1931, M.A. 1933, Ph.D. 1938. George Washington 1 niversity — 
pad Ronald Weismiller, Professor Emeritus of English Phil. 1950, Oxford 
A, 1938, Litt.D. 1953 ( ell College; M.A. 1942, Harvard University; D.Phil. 1950, O» 
W University 353, Corne f 
"ren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science t 
Ral ^ 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins University 
m Kirby White, Professor Emeritus of Social Psychology 
A 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1937, Stanford University 
Bs ilton Wofsey, Professor Emeritus of Management 
3. 1935 : 


Hele » New York University; M.A 1943, Ph.D. 1967, American University 
‘ates Yakobson, Professor Emeritus of Russian 


S. 
Donn "s Harbin Law Sc hool, Manchuria 


Bs 19, 00ks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
> 191, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 


na Sul Abramson, Professor of Pharmacology 
. 1962. C 


E » Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
“Ugeng Ab Stern Res ; 
BA l'avanel, Professor of Psychology ^f nensi 
Cali 195 , University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, 1 
e" P Orge 2 Ith Services 
r Mega Acevedo, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health $ ervices 
Minj : 
BA stration 


MPhil] T City University of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1972, New York University; 
An i » Syracuse University n fi jx 
iue Stanford Adams, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
Willig %9, zd 1954, University of California, Berkeley . 
BA ayton Adams, Professor of Public Administration oa: 
| nmn, M.A 1972, Baylor University; Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Bs 1ga, Associate Research Professor of Chemistry - MAMAS. 
institu f «ore University, India; M.S. 1975, Andhra University, India; Ph.D. 1980, r 
lewi E Science, India £i 
BA 1g nCis Affronti, Professor of Microbio ogy ae 
Hy “1950, ) “A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke oe 
“caine Agnew, Assistant Professor of History and Internationa 
o 5 Queen's University at Kingston, Canada; M.A. 1976, Ph D. 1981, Stanford University 
Akiyama, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
~ » Andrews University; Ph.D. 1967, University of "oen t 
ani, Assi st Research Professor of Biological Sciences 
-1973 ya ->/Stant Researc TT f Biolo; d 
R Prance 3, Ms, 1975, University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1985, Univers. 


Cer Albert, Professor of Anatomy Ph.D. 1965, Georgetown 
Joh vergit, igh Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.I 5 > 


Bm albe 


rtson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
81, Cath li 
hi 


olic University of America 
? Uni | 2 
à - ARity F > University, the Vice President for 
emi, arity Faculty is c omposed of the President of the l niversity, = Mode d. 
airs, the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, the University L ; 


p hip of the Several college and school faculties. Faculty titles listed here represent fall 
Pointments olleg s 
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Julia W. Albright, Professor of Microbiology pi? 
B.S. 1962, East Tennessee State University; M.S. 1972, University of Akron; Ph.D. 1978; 
State University 

Marshall W. Alcorn, Jr., Assistant Professor of English -— 
B.A. 1970, Texas Lutheran College; M.A. 1976, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1981, Umi 
Texas 

Yonah Alexander, Research Professor of International Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Roosevelt University; M.A. 1955, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1965, Columbia 
University 

Frank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy Ago 
B.S. 1947, M.S. 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University and 
and Mechanical College 

Catherine Jean Allen, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1969, St. John's College, Maryland; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, University of Illinois 

John Paul Allen, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences _ yd 
B.A. 1969, Saint Meinrad College; M.S. 1971, St. Louis University; M.P.A. 1974, Univers! 
Puget Sound; Ph.D. 1979, St. Louis University 

Andrew Altman, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1972, M.Phil. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, Columbia University 

Marion Neustadt Ament, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Spanish 
A.B. 1944, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1966, University of Maryland 

Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance E 
B.A. 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 1957, Uni 
Pennsylvania 

Jeffrey Clifford Anderson, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970, University of Pittsburgh; M.F.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton University 

W. French Anderson, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A. 1960, Cambridge University 

Avery DeLano Andrews, Associate Professor of History; Assistant Ded! 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences —-— 
B.A. 1950, Harvard University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Pe " 

Dennis P. Andrulis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Servi 
Administration p 
B.S. 1969, Fordham University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Texas; M.P.H. 1976, University 
Carolina 

Ricardo Anzola-Betancourt, Adjunct Professor of Travel and Tourism 
B.Arch. 1969, Cornell University 

Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics , 

B.A 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 

Hossien G. Askari, Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Muriel Ann Atkin, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1967, Sarah Lawrence College; M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 

David Lynn Atkins, Professor of Biology sW 
B.A. 1957, University of Texas; M.A. 1963, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1970, 
University ip 
. Te ; 7 * 4 : cturel $ 

Julius Axelrod, Distinguished Professor of Science; Professorial Le 
Pharmacology pD 
B.S. 1933, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1941, New York University: 
1955, LL.D. 1971, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1966, University of Chicago 

Ines Azar, Professor of Spanish 
M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 

William Back, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1948, University of Illinois; M.S. 1955, University of California, Berke 
Harvard University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Nevada 

Mary Jo Baedecker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1964, Vanderbilt University; M.S. 1967, University of Kentucky; Ph.D. 1985, Georg 
Washington University 

Prabir K. Bagchi, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1969, University of Calcutta, India; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1986, University of Tenness® 


ley; M.P.A- 1956 
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Institute 9! Technology Research Professor of PM 
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 Tanklin or | Lecturer in Adm Hy atholic University of / ^ 
B aker, Professorial ec niversity: Ph.D. 1985, Cat} ; a Foreign Languag 
M A. 1952, LA. 1955, West Virginia “a fessor of English as « 
" Urns Bandas Assistant Profess 

BS, 19 Col 


rk University : ] Regional 
Sp Men Ms 'e hy anc 
ludi » Le Moyne ne Ms 19 : rial Lecturer in Geograp 
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WM 1965, Sw 
“Lanley M 


i Art | Oswego 
ew York 3 cturer in Ar college at Os 
ert Barn}... 'sociate Professorial Lec t vM ne EG 
BA ürnhart. Associate ELA. Seta, MS RES 
^* 1970, University of Marylan« LA. 19/4, 
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iness Administrat Pa U 
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Michi *nnessee Techne 
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V i 1970, Ph.D 1984, George Washington Univers 
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| sic Sciences 
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W d eales III. asptant Profess University of Chicago 
272, G m University; Ph 8, 1 —— 
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p K, Studio Instructor TI 
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MA, » Marymount Manhattan Cx ah " 
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Y Becker Professor of Hist j Hopkins University . 
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Nancy L. Benco, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology oe 
B.A. 1966, Wittenberg University; M.A. 1981, George Washington University; Ph.D. 19567 
University of New York at Binghamton 

Peter Ben Ezra, Professorial Lecturer in Accountancy 
B.S. 1972, University of Maryland; M.S. in Adm. 1975, George Washington University nsi 

Stewart Woodruff Bentley, Sr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in For 
Sciences 
B.A. 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1973, University of Oklahoma 

Otto Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
Ph.D. 1949, University of Vienna 

Edward David Berkowitz, Professor of History 
B.A. 1972, Princeton University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Northwestern University 

Barry Louis Berman, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1957, Harvard University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Illinois Jopi 

Ellis J. Berne, Adjunct Associate Professor of Human Resource Deve wl 
B.A. 1950, New York University; M.A. in Ed. 1968, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington Utd 

Jerald Jack Bernstein, Research Professor of Neurological Surgery a 
Physiology 
B.A. 1955, City University of New York, Hunter College; M.S. 1957, 
Michigan 

Charles F. Bingman, Distinguished Visiting Professor of Public 
Administration 
B.B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1956, University of Wisconsin m 

Philip Stanley Birnbaum, Professor of Health Care Sciences and of 
Services Administration T 
B.S. in M.E. 1948, M.S. in M.E. 1949, Carnegie-Mellon University; B.C.E. 1954, Re 
Polytechnic Institute 

David Bjelajac, Assistant Professor of Art lint 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D. 1980, University of North Caro 

Elliot Blum, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology e" 
B.B.A. 1958, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1960, Long Island Unt 
1965, Florida State University 

Gudran Ursula Boehncke, Lecturer in German 

Martha Bohachevsky-Chomiak, Professorial Lecturer in History and 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1960, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1968, Columbia University 

Clarence E. Bohn, Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
B.S. 1938, Michigan State University; J.D. 1950, Georgetown University 

Ronald Carl Bohn, Associate Professor of Anatomy nee 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1980, State University 
Upstate Medical Center 

Jody Bolz, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1971, M.F.A. 1973, Cornell University 

Joseph Edmond Bonin, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1984, Assumption College; M.A. 1986, Dartmouth College 

John Borriello, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1952, M.Ed. 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957, University of Minnesota 

John Gordon Boswell, Professor of Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 

Bryan L. Boulier, Professor of Economics 
B.A 1967, North Carolina State University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, Princeton Un 

George McMillan Bowles, Adjunct Associate Professor of PhilosoP 
B.A. 1966, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1970, Stanford University 

Lloyd Spencer Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 

George Robert Bozzini, Associate Professor of English 
B.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown University 

Michael D. Bradley, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1975, University of Delaware; Ph.D. 1982, University of North Carolina 


enia 
Ph.D. 1959, Unt 


jversity 
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.. BA, 196 rofessor of Psychology 
fil 963, Elmhurst College; M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of London 


; Adjunct Associate Professor of Women's Studies and of 


mona College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977 University of Kansas 

teen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 

rn Illinois University; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 

an . Brennan, Associate Professor of Public Policy, of Communication, 
BA 197 Conomics 

ithae T ' “niversity of Maryland; M.A. 1975, M.S 1976, Ph.D. 1978, University of Wisconsin 
BA 1g Ph Brett-Surman, Lecturer in Geology 

Ma iersity; Diversity of Colorado; M.A 1975, University of California; M.A. 1979, Johns Hopkins 


» Easte 


ty Dia ' M.Phil 1985, George Washington University 

BA te ajerus Brewer, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Jordan Bria 1965, University of Iowa 

BER, 1900, Ab, Associate Professorial Lecturer In Administrative Sciences 
Willia Jo ' New York University; M.S. in Sp.Std. 1979, George Washington University 

BA. 1979 = Briscoe, Associate Professor of Physics 
lames ' FAD. 1978, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1972, Northeastern University 


Bs. Omas Broach, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
Alison * Ouisiana State University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, American University 
BA, 1985 Ce Brooks, Professor of Anthropology 
Meth » Nadcliffe College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1979, Harvard University 
, Bs. 1973 - ael Brown, Associate Professor of Biology and of Genetics 
n uc D. 1982, Michigan State University; M.S. 1975, University of Florida 
l ern © Brown, Assistant Professor of Political Science and 
Ron 19 lona] Affairs 
be x E of Chicago; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, Princeton University 
N T & Town, Professor of Sociology 
i icho] ; “niversity of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University of North Carolina 
Ba, 1953 ck, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
ity B.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, Vienna School of Economics, Austria; M.A. 1954, Duke 
nn LA . 
De 1979 Bruno, Lecturer in English 
Vid usi te University of New York at Oneonta; M.A. 1981, Boston College 
BS. 1 Sick, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
a niversity of Illinois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Illinois State University 
Schoo] m Y, Professor of Personnel and Labor Relations; Dean of the 
le Bs 1950, M.S Overnment and Business Administration 
] tankliy 1958, Temple University; Ph.D. 1968, American University 
in Burks, Professor of French 
rt B - 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 
Ci urns, Associate Professor of Zoology 
Marth Usetta University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.S. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, University of 
a A 
Bg. B ; 
Robes 1964, arns, Professor of Education 
ut versity of Bridgeport; M.Ed. 1967, Ed.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 
Politi terworth, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs and 
BA ud Cience : ; 
"tis versity of Washington; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1973, University of California, Berkeley 
Sh ‘A. 1958, Vader Buzas, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
wa Iversity of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University; Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
Wa ^. 1954. ill, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
y ount College of Virginia; M.A. 1978, Ed.D. 1987, George Washington University 
anra, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
D 


" geasten Massachusetts University; M.A. 1980, C.A.G.S. 1982, Rhode Island 
"95, University of Illinois 
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Robert D. Caplan, Professor of Psychology ,P 
B.A. 1964, University of California, Los Angeles; M.S. 1966, San Francisco State Univers L 
1971, University of Michigan 

Yvonne Captain-Hidalgo, Assistant Professor of Spanish "m 
B.A. 1973, Pitzer College; M.A. 1976, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1984, 
University Grodi | 

Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Associate Dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences 
B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 

Judith Cochran Carlberg, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1966, Hood College; M.A. 1968, George Washington University 

Joseph R. Carlon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences sii 
B.S. 1967, California State University, Los Angeles; M.A. 1985, George Washington U 

Caren M. Carney, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Psychology T d 
B.A. 1973, Marywood College; M.A. in Sp.Std. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, George Washington 

Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Visiting Lecturer in Urban Development Planning ond 

Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics and of Urban 
Regional Planning 
B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University 

Barbara Gilbert Carson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American 
Civilization and in Art History 
B.A. 1963, Brown University; M.A. 1965, University of Delaware 

John H. Carson, Professor of Management Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1969, M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1976, Lehigh University 

Donna Marie Carter, Visiting Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1984, George Washington University 

Geoffrey Carter, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1963, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 

John M. Cary, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1961, Pepperdine University; M.A. 1963, Eastern New Mexico University; 
Washington University 

Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Professor of Physiology j aie? 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University 

Michael Scott Castleberry, Professor of Special Education son 
B.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D. 1973, George Wi 
University 

Bayard Lacey Catron, Professor of Public Administration J 
B.A. 1963, Grinnell College; M.A. 1965, University of Chicago; M.C.P. 1972, Ph.D. 19 
University of California, Berkeley 

Peter James Caws, University Professor of Philosophy 
B.Sc. 1952, University of London; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1956, Yale University 

Ayda Chakarji, Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1976, Pedagogical University of Caracas, Venezuela; M.S. 1984, Howard University: 
1987, George Washington University 

Neal Eric Chalofsky, Associate Professor of Human Resource Develop? 
B.S. 1966, Temple University; M.B.A. 1968, American University; Ed.D. 1976, Georg? 
University S jer, 

Charles McKay Chambers, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative " 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of Alabama; J.D. 1976, George washingto? 

Mary Elizabeth Chambers, Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1973, M.A. 1975, George Washington University 

William J. Chambliss, Professor of Sociology versi! 
B.A. 1955, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1962, Indiana Uni 


Jonathan Chaves, Professor of Chinese cols 
B.A. 1965, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1971, 


University 
1 logy 
972 


p.sc. 19/9 


Charles Clark Cheney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anthropo 
B.A. 1963, Yale University; M.A. 1968, University of the Americas, Mexico; Ph.D. 1 
of California, Berkeley 
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BS, ohn Cherian, V isiting Professor of Administrative Sciences 
958, M.S 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


BA, 1962. ed Chitwood, Professor of Public Administration 
)D. 1977, University of Colorado M P.A 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California; 


shure hill, Assoc iate Professor of Philosophy 
‘ster rte E “A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 
Varis 


t Claeyssens, Jr., Professor of English 


Mais i University of Illinois; M.A. 1952, Columbia University 
BS. 1963 air, Assistant Professor of English 
illig am E 3, University of Kansas; M.F.A. 1984, American University 
BA, s dward Clancy, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
ary Ala 1975, City University of New York, John Jay College; J.D. 1982, St. John's University 
Geet 4wson, Associate Professor of Pathology (Anatomic) and of 
Cs 


Anthon 71, M.S 1972, Ph.D. 1976, Michigan State University; M.D. 1983, University of Miami 


Acq cade Corge Coates, Professor of Geol ogy; Associate Vice President for 
p 83.1 pe Affairs and Research 
woh D. 1963, University of London 


r i aie 
Politi ancis Coates, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs and 

Cal Science 
ay lytechnic Institute of New York; M.S. 1953, Pennsylvania State University 
beer oates, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs and Political 


Man a oo University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 

BA. 1952, parer Coffland, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
ege of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minnesota 

BA 1983 000 Cohen, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
nis » Olivet College; M.B.A. 1964, University of Mic higan; D.B.A. 1975, University of 


Us. $1 o2 Cohn, Professor of Pharmacology 
hà Mmi high University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George Washington 


l 
V A Len Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
a t University; M.S.J. 1951, Northwestern University 


A Co 
a mca Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Preg liemi fomnia State University, Dominguez Hills; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1984, University of 
tick | Angeles 
a rs 9seph Collier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
be 5 University 
hM 1960 8, ng Combs, Associate Professor of English 
"Wk Be ern University of Southern Mississippi; Ph.D. 1971, University of South Carolina 
a 967, Md Conlon, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 


1969, Catholic University of America 


rte Crockett 


Connell, Studio Instructor in Percussion 

nn e Mason University 

hh, TN Tod ree Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
n A.T. 1977, Georgetown University 


BA Conwa ay, A 


Jog) te 1971, Ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
dw. King's Ce 


llege; M.A. 1982, George Washington University 


00 
Us 1971, Ok Associate Professor of Business Administration 
TR Vetsity ahoma State University; M.B.A. 1974, University of Tulsa; D.B.A. 1981, Indiana 


Une D 
Rey 19 1973 ling Cook, Adjunct Instructor in Travel and Tourism 
B in " 'Versity of Maryland; M.A. 1982, George Washington University 
^. 1981 aklin Cooling, Professorial Lecturer in History 
"gers U niversity; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
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Joseph John Cordes, Professor of Economics; Associate Dean of Columb 
College of Arts and Sciences, for Faculty Affairs and Programs 
B.A. 1971, Stanford University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, University of Wisconsin 
Anne Corson, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1962, Smith College; M.A. 1981, George Washington University 
Constance Christian Costigan, Associate Professor of Design 
B.S. 1957, Simmons College; M.A. 1965, American University 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology wa 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of T 
Andrea Jean Covarrubias, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign 
Language 
B.A. 1974, University of Pittsburgh; M.Ed. 1978, Temple University 
Carol Thayer Cox, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
B.A. 1968, Mary Washington College; M.A. 1984, George Washington University 
J. Joseph Coyne, Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1950, Loyola College; Ph.D. 1960, Catholic University of America 
John Patrick Coyne, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1967, Iona College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University d of 
Pamela J. Cressey, Adjunct Associate Professor of Anthropology an 
American Civilization av of low 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, University 3 
Stephen Jon Cribari, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien 
B.A. 1969, St. Lawrence University; J.C.L. 1977, J.D. 1980, Catholic University of Am 
Charles A. Crichlow, Visiting Assistant Professor of Chemistry mi 
B.S. 1972, Polytechnic University; M.S. 1974, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1981, 
University 
Theodore Oscar Cron, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1952, M.A.T. 1954, Harvard University dies 
Thomas D. Crouch, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Stu esl 
B.A. 1966, Ohio University; M.A. 1968, Miami University; Ph.D. 1976, Ohio State ni 
Gary Edward Crum, Associate Professor of Health Services Admins 


and of Health Care Sciences aj iP 
B.S. 1967, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, University of Kentu j 
1973, Columbia University; M.A. in Sp.Std. 1983, George Washington University 
Ronald G. Crystal, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1962, Tufts University; M.S. 1963, M.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Lynn H. Cuenin, Assistant Professor of Special Education "T d 
B.A. 1970, Marywood College; M.A. 1973, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1985, 
of Maryland 
Marcus Falkner Cunliffe, University Professor anchos 
B.A. 1944, M.A. 1946, B.Litt. 1947, Oxford University; M.A. 1963, University of M 
D.H.L. 1976, University of Pennsylvania; D.H.L. 1979, New England College 
Willie P. Cupples, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing "d 
B.A. 1971, Baylor University; M.A. 1972, Western Illinois University; Ph.D. 1978, N 
University i 
Timothy J. Curry, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration, y p 
B.S. 1966, King's College (Pennsylvania); M.A. 1968, Pennsylvania State University: 
George Washington University 
Przemyslaw Czerski, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
M.D. 1952, Ph.D. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, Warsaw Medical Academy, Poland H fi 
Kurt John Darr, Professor of Health Services Administration and of 
Care Sciences ; j 
B.A. 1961, Concordia College, Minnesota; J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966, University of Mi 
1973, Johns Hopkins University 
D. Kirk Davidson, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business Ad 
B.A. 1955, Princeton University; M.B.A. 1957, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1988, 
University 
Herbert John Davis, Professor of Business Administration 
B.S. 1965, Villanova University; M.B.A. 1968, East Carolina University; Ph.D. 1974, 
State University 
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Chri 
Isto : : 
BA c James Deering, Associate Professor of Political Science 
Santa Barbas Versity of Southern California; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of California, 


Salie F E i > 
and Tances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Adjunct Professor of Microbiology 
BA ka Genetics 
D University M.A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1961, Columbia 
aid D 
Care « Degrazia, Visiting Assistant Professor of Philosophy and of Health 
BA Sciences 
Universi University of Chicago; M.St. 1987, Oxford University; Ph.D. 1989, Georgetown 
Ynthi 
ü 


BA, H Deitch, Visiting Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Prank nd “lumbia University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1980, University of Massachusetts 
BA. 1929 Dennis, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Michael » “niversity of Oklahoma; LL.B. 1935, Harvard University 
BA. 198 anis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
ane Mari merican University; M.F.A. 1983, George Washington University 
l BS. 1974 ? DePalma, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
eg En. Peter's College; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1979, University of Rochester 
BA, tet DePauw, Professor of American History 
liis Ma Warthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
mi artin Devaney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Ba ,"'istration 
donald wie 1970, University of Maryland; J.D. 1975, Georgetown University 
BS. 19g, On Dew, Research Professor of Counseling 
a Stunonye ip Pei ty of Baltimore; M.S. 1970, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
vir Jniversity; Ed.D. 1976, American University 
D B.Sc, 1976 uga, Assistant Professor of Physics 
Mig Dil, 'D. 1980, University of Birmingham, England 
A BS. 197 Rolla, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
; Udrey Jan nsselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1978, University of Massachusetts 
E BA, 1971 : DiMaria, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
Se E "e State College; M.A. 1977, George Washington University 
$ BA. 1965 qnin, Lecturer in Chemistry 
ülato 3 n ity University of New York, Brooklyn College 
ie 19 ank Divita, Professor of Business Administration 
Nay, "sity ew York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University; D.B.A. 1968, Harvard 
Cy M. Di 
WM 1965 on, Associate Professor of Human Resource Development 
le Univer versity of Kansas; M.A. 1970, East Texas State University; Ph.D. 1976, North Texas 
ohn Versity 
* UO) . f A R ^ 
BA ig Naldson, Jr., Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
Roh "vergit. Marty of Rochester; M.A. 1957, Middlebury College; M.S. 1980, Georgetown 
at Paul D il. 1988, George Washington University 
A 1 onaldson, Professor of Biology 
vergit Diversity of Texas; M.S. 1966, Miami University; Ph.D. 1971, Michigan State 


"ul 197 Donnelly, Associate Professor of Management Science 
Ra io] niversity of Michigan; Ph.D. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
as 59, E Wein Dow, Assistant Professor of English 
Wil lang’ ~ ™Versity of Akron; M.A. 1960, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1977, University of 


In Dr 
qM 1 rohan, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
lott ^D. 1974, University of California, Los Angeles 
Rober 1944, ad Dunham, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
a arti eton College; M.Mus. 1982, George Washington University 
Ph 1960, wy Dunn, Jr., Professor of Economics 
t lp À tams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 
UO ques Dupont, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Special Education 
lversity of Southern Maine; M.A. 1980, Ed.D. 1985, George Washington University 
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Dona Anita Durham, Assistant Professor of Communication 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1984, University of Texas 
Robert Frederick Dyer, Professor of Business Administration . d 
B.S. in B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Bowling Green State University; D.B.A. 1972, University 
Maryland jg 
Maurice Alden East, Professor of International Affairs and Political $8 
Dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs 
B.A. 1963, Colgate University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Princeton University 
Steven Richard Eastaugh, Associate Professor of Health Services 
Administration and of Health Care Sciences ; 
B.A. 1973, M.S.P.H. 1975, Harvard University; Sc.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins University 
Robert Eliot Easton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien 
B.A. 1962, J.D. 1965, Columbia University 
Russell Eaton III, Professorial Lecturer in Physics ó 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1964, Miami University; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington University 
John A. Echave, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1970, Indiana State University ag? 
Ellen W. Echeverria, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Lang! 
B.A. 1963, Fairleigh Dickinson University; M.A. 1969, Middlebury College 
Pablo Echeverria, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1975, M.A. 1977, University of Puerto Rico; M.A. 1980, University of Marylan: 
Ralph Peter Eckerlin, Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences - 
B.A. 1960, Rutgers—The State University; M.S. 1962, University of Miami; Ph.D. 197% 
of Connecticut 
Paul Francis Edgar, Studio Instructor in Percussion 
B.Mus.Ed. 1971, University of Miami; M.M. 1974, Catholic University of America 
David Lee Edgell, Adjunct Professor of Travel and Tourism T d 
B.S. 1961, University of Kansas; B.A. 1968, American University; M.A. 1970, Indiana 
Ph.D. 1976, University of Cincinnati 


Phillip N. Edmondson, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign d 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University; M.Ed. 1972, Rutgers University; M.A. 1988, 
University 

Lucy E. Edwards, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.A. 1972, University of Oregon; Ph.D. 1977, University of California, Riverside — — nd 

John Eftis, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science and Adju 
Professor of Applied Mathematics NT A 
B.C.E. 1952, City University of New York, City College; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Columb 
D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 

Judy Lee Eggleston, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accountancy y 
B.A. 1973, California State University, Fresno; M.Acct. 1983, George Washington Uni 

Margaret M. Eife, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1977, University of Maryland; M.A. 1980, Lesley College 

Adel I. El-Ansary, Professor of Business Administration 
B.Com. 1962, Cairo University, Egypt; M.B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Ohio State Uni 

Rodney Walter Eldridge, Professor of International Finance f / 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University "4 

Charles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and In 
Affairs ;a, Berkelt 
B.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958, University of California. 

Paula Lisette Ellman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1977, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1985, George Washington University TS 

Ernest Julius Englander, Associate Professor of Business Admini 
B.A. 1974, M.S. 1979, M.B.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1984, University of Washington à 

Gideon Epstein, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien 
B.S. 1974, University of Nebraska; M.A.F.S. 1981, Antioch University " 

Richard Gary Epstein, Assistant Professor of Statistics NL 
B.A. 1970, George Washington University; M.S.E. 1973, University of Pennsylvania; 
Temple University 


Henry L. Ernstthal, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1962, Wesleyan University; J.D. 1965, Stanford University 
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ü 
ad Eskew, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sc -— 
University M.S 1963, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1988 merican 
"lai Bion pniversit; Professor = oe 
Grace Eliz “4, M.A. 1956, Hebrew | niversity; Ph.D 1958 University of Californie erkel 
n wbeth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
Oge LA. 1946 University of Minnesota 
BFA, I Adjunct Associate Professor A Art i one 
Mari 9, M.A. 1940 Ohio State University; Ph.D 33, Johns Hopkins University 


Evans, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Language 
1y College; M.A.T. 1978, Georgetown University 

S, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 

University of nois; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles 


abian, Visiting Assistant Professor of Rehabilitation Counseling 


ledy M.A 1980, University of Wisconsin Ph.D. 1988, University of Maryland 
I. Fal lek 


BCom 19 Farag, Professorial Lecturer in Accountancy ien kai 
M md » Cairo University; M.S 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Illinois; 1965, Ya 
Moh, 


am 
T 196 mad Fatemi, 


Asset iate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
Sot : MS. 1965, Ph 


1970, George Washington University 

, > Studio Instructor in French Horn 

TVey B E ‘Mus. 1982 North Texas State University 3 t 

BA 1; o Benbaum, Associate Professor of Political Science ae: 

ni Min niversity of Virginia; M.A. 1974, C.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University of California 


M v instein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
eth B Smith College M.A. 1958, Ed.D. 1972, Columbia University 

Brown Feldman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Cail p "s E * Rutgers. The State University; M S.]. 1982, Northwestern University 

8 

Bs, 1962, e Lecturer in Art Therapy 

Nolds q niversity of Rochester; M.A. 1982, George Washington University 

M 1957. errante, Professor of Education E 

linsyl nia ssOOTO State Coll M.Ed. 1961, Rutgers—The State University; Ed.D. 15 
Madda yivania a State University ege 

BA, 


t tone F. Ferretti. Adjunct Assistant Professor of Italian 


Nd yeeum Giulio Cesare, Italy; Ph.D. 1954, University of Rome; Ph.D. 1982, American 
a 
l 


| Olona 1 Associate Professorial Lecturer in Slavic Languages 
On. 1964. 
a iev State U niversity 


u^ 1965, Fife, Professor of Education 


Ni 2 197 78, PonlVersity of Massachusetts; M.S. 1970, State University of New York at Albany 
ola nsylvania State University 


P li 
i) 195 7 pseu, Professor of Chemistry 
. y em. Waarsity of Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; Ph.D. 1964, M.I 


Fi ington University 
lo M. ts “yindley, Studio Instructor in Violin 
R ü ™. 1966, D.M.A 1974. U niversity of Cincinnati 
liabet Fio ex di : ha; 
beth Junct Professor of Music 
u^ 1966 " isher, Associate Professor of Classics 
y M, Fisk, awestern University; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University 
Medici * um, Ssociate Professor of Biochemistry and of Emergency 
A 
Kenn 1973, Univers: 
"eth S. University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1977, St. Louis University 
Mal amm, Professorial Lecturer in Economics and International 


3, St : 
anford University: Ph.D. 1979, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Keith Allan Fleming, Studio Instructor in Cello 
B.M. 1973, University of Maryland; M.M. 1977, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic University of Amer 
John Raymond Fogarty, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1966, University of Baltimore 
Vincy Fon, Assistant Professor of Economics av of KO 
B.A. 1971, Wisconsin State University; M.A. 1975, M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University 
Ernest Harvey Forman, Professor of Management Science m 
B.S. 1964, University of Rochester; M.S. 1969, Johns Hopkins University; D.Sc. 1975, 
Washington University 
Fredric Daniel Forney, Jr., Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1983, U.S. Naval Academy 
Brian Forst, Visiting Instructor in Management Science 
B.S. 1964, M.B.A. 1965, University of California, Los Angeles 
John Davidson Frame, Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1967, College of Wooster; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, American University 
Michael J. Francis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art Tul 
B.F.A. 1973, The Maryland Institute, College of Art; M.F.A. 1978, George Washington "m 
Laura Rogers Franklin, Adjunct Assistant Professor of French and Po 
B.A. 1979, M.A. 1981, George Washington University ris 
Douglas C. Frechtling, Adjunct Associate Professor of Travel and Tou 
B.A. 1965, Hamilton College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 
Richard E. French, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Oklahoma 
Roderick Stuart French, Professor of Philosophy; Vice President fot 
Academic Affairs " 
B.A. 1954, Kenyon College; M.Div. 1957, Episcopal Divinity School; S.T.M. 1965, U 
Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 


Maxine Benjamin Freund, Professor of Special Education scsi! 
B.A. 1968, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1973, Ed.D. 1981, George Washington Uni 


John Andrew Frey, Professor of Romance Languages m 


B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Catholic University of 
Gary Ira Friend, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Admin 
B.B.A. 1978, M.B.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Stephen Souther Fuller, Professor of Urban and Regional Planning p :5 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers—The State University; M.C.P. 1964, University of Mississippi; Ph” 
Cornell University 
Mary Hatwood Futrell, Instructor in Education 
B.S. 1962, Virginia State College; M.A. 1968, George Washington University 
Dennis Earl Gale, Professor of Urban and Regional Planning T d 
B.A. 1964, Bucknell University; M.S. 1968, Boston University; M.Ed. 1969, Harvard 
M.C.P. 1971, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1982, George Washington University 
Michael Graham Gallagher, Professor of Accountancy on uit 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; C.P.A- 19 
Virginia 
Linda Lou Gallo, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology iy 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, George Washington Uni j 
Robert Charles Gallo, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1959, Providence College; M.D. 1963, Thomas Jefferson University 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Professor of English 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 
Stephen Edward Garmon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Fo 
Sciences p 
B.A. 1965, Texas Christian University; M.P.A. 1987, University of Southern Californië 
Eleanor Radcliffe Garner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Englis mu 
B.A. in Ed. 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1941, George Washington University; M.S. 1968, Ph.D- 
Georgetown University j 
Nathan Conant Garner, Associate Professor of Theatre unies! 
B.A. 1963, Tufts University; M.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; Ph.D. 1986, 
Michigan 


"d 


rensi€ 
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Car . 
ion Theodore Garrett, Associate Professor of Pathology and of rcge) S 
Iscons; nive M.D. : nive: ^h 977, ersity o. 

Hio sin » Lehigh University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1977, University « 


M 
tyn Mangold Garst, Adjunct Associate Professor of Music 


I 1972 
i Mab. 1962, University of Southern California; Mus.M. 1964, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1972 
Mari "Bin State Unive rsity 


M atza-Lubeck, Assistant Professor of Secondary Educ ation 
Oe, deis n ' Saint Mary's University of San Antonio; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1987, University of Texas 
p Lewis Gastwirth, Professor of Statistics and Economics 
a Universit 
ly en Yale U /niversity; M.A. 1960, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 


aa ving Gates, Associate Professor of Sculpture 
Deb, 958, M.F A. 1960, University of Illinois 
Ora 


nies ‘Gebhardt, Assistant Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 


cs East Stroudsburg University; M.Ed. 1971, University of Arizona; Ph.D. 1979, University 


tty p 


Scien P Giorgio. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 


Dices 
Qus. 1905 » California State University, Hayward; M.S. 1968, Stanford University 
led tian urray-Allen Gerhard, Adjunct Professor of Educationa 
gship 
Qs gi Radcliffe College; M.A. 1952, Texas Christian University; Ed.D. 1983, George 
Ration University 


m adar, Professor of Business Administration ü 
DEM B.S. 1969, M.S.(M.E.) 1970, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.B.A. 1972 
s» 5, 


M 1 
“Mu arvard University ; 
ta dG areeb, Visiting Assistant Professor of History i 
Ali 305, American International College; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, Georgetown University 
el petlou, Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
Phy University of of Mainz, Germany; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 
bos E “anor Gieseler, Studio Instructor in Voice 
BA 1964 srank Gillette, Jr., Professor of American Civilization 
liny ad - 1970, Yale University 
BA 1 19 onn G leazer, Jr., Visiting Professor of Education sod dal 
Harvard o niversity of California, Los Angeles; Ed.M. 1943, Temple University; Ec 953, 
UM l niversity 
A dore G lick, Professor of Mathematics 


leg R Q » Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland 


a v dbau rofe ecturer in Forensic Sciences 
M City Denm poet College; M.S. 1938, New York University; Ph.D 
Susan Nashington University 
Admi lloway Goldberg, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business 
BA as tration 
Robe "Pd Iniversity of Rochester; M.B.A. 1986, George Washington University 
BA; tanley Goldfarb, Professor of Economics 
lui a Columbia University; M.A. 1965, M.Phil. 1967, Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
bl Man, Adjunct Professor of Genetics and Professorial Lecturer in 
Ms, sica Sciences 
Alla ^, Yale University; M.D. 1978, University of Texas 


i Rs 195 Oldstein, Professor of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology 

alg - Wagner College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Rutgers— The State University 
Adm; . "00d, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 
BS in inistration 


i) comm wea 1958, Ohio State University; M.H.A. 1964, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
tyi EM University 
A wo n, Research Professor of Statistics 
y 1 939, niversity of California, Berkeley 2 x 
BA : ane Grace, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Education 
PhD, 18, M.A - 1970, Northeastern University; M.S. in Ed. 1976, Old Dominion University; 
984, U Uana; of Arizona 
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Lois Graff, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.A. 1964, Mundelein College; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, New York University; M. 
University of Illinois 
Ulf Ake Wilhelm Grahn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Music 
M.M. 1973, Catholic University of America 
Joseph Arthur Greenberg, Professor of Education : 
B.S. in Bus.Ed. 1966, Salem State College; Ed.M. 1968, Ed.D. 1974, Boston University of 
Warren Greenberg, Professor of Health Services Administration and 
Health Care Sciences T. 
B.A. 1964, Temple University; M.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1972, Bryn 
College 
Sherwin Greene, Professor of Urban and Regional Planning 
B.Arch. 1959, M.S. in C.R.P. 1960, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.F.A. 1982, George 
Washington University 
David Alan Grier, Assistant Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1978, Middlebury College; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Washington K 
Edward Geary Griffin, Professorial Lecturer in History and Internation 
Affairs 
B.A. 1950, Yale University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1965, Columbia University 
Fuller Griffith, Assistant Professor of Graphics 
B.S. 1952, University of Wisconsin; M.F.A. 1969, George Washington University 
William Byron Griffith, Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1958, University of Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1963, Yale University 
Phillip Donald Grub, Aryamehr Professor of Multinational Manage 
B.A., B.A. in Ed. 1953, Eastern Washington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964 
Washington University scien 
Carl Aubrey Gruel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Management 
B.S, 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1968, Naval Postgraduate School 
Marina Keet Grut, Lecturer in Dance 
Carl F. Gudenius, Assistant Professor of Theatre 
B.A. 1980, Providence College; M.F.A. 1983, Wayne State University 
Eileen Morris Guenther, Studio Instructor in Organ meri 
B.A., Mus.B. 1970, University of Kansas; M.A., D.M.A. 1973, Catholic University of 


B.A. 1979 


ment 


Roy James Guenther, Associate Professor of Music "m 
B.Mus.Ed. 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kansas; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1979, Catholic 
America 

Murli Manohar Gupta, Associate Professor of Mathematics mo d 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, Agra University, India; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of 
Canada ical 

Frederick Gutheim, Adjunct Professor of Urban Planning and Ame? 
Civilization 
B.A. 1931, University of Wisconsin; D.P.S. 1979, George Washington University 

Sheldon Edward Haber, Professor of Economics ;vorsil 
B.A. 1954, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins Uni 

Helmut Haberzettl, Assistant Professor of Physics 
M.Sc. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, University of Bonn, West Germany ogy 

Beatrice Nied Hackett, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropolot 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1988, American Uni 

Sharon G. Hadary, Visiting Professor of Management Science 
B.S. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1965, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1975, 

University 

Robert Arthur Hadley, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania d 

Susan Chandler Haedicke, Visiting Assistant Professor of English a 
Theatre and Dance 
B.A. 1970, Wheaton College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1984, University of Michigan 

Michael Ivan Haftel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh 

Dudley Hagen, Visiting Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1971, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1973, University of California, Los Angeles 
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not Hager, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
Willi , : University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1970, University of Washington 

a 


mitt Halal, Professor of Management Science 
is 1956, Purdue candide M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkelev 


as Hamel, Assistant Professor of Administrative Sciences 


Qa, t MSS. 1977, Ph.D 1982, Old Dominion University te d. 
as E. Hamilton, Visiting Assistant Professor of Communication 
Alam 1978, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1979, University of rere 
Bom, , àmmad, Visiting Professor of Business Administration 


zi 3. 197 state University; D.B.A. 
19. Go Cairo Polytechnic Institute, Egypt; M.S. 1971, Louisiana State University 


illia Washington University ; i RES 
we Walter Hardgrave, Associate Professor of Management Science 
1959, inceton University; D.Engr. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
y » Adjunct Professor of Economics sik 
D A. 1945, E University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia University 
mà Hari : i fessor of Mathematics 
Bs €rizanov, Assistant Professor of Mathe " = ics 
i 4 P / fersity ol 
"v -* S. 1980, University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; M.A. 1984, Ph.D. 1987, University € 
: ; 1 ; . g Ti 2 
m Mont Harmon, Professor of Public Administration; Associate Dean 
: ; , iness Administration 
B. chool of Government and Business Ac | 
Re 1963, Utah d University; M.P.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Southern California 
wd atrick Harper, Associate Professor of Physics d | 
hy 965, hiversity College, Dublin; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
Ba 1 arper, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 


shi 7, University of South Florida; M.S. 1969, University of Tennessee; Ph.D. 1976, George 
Adele Reto University 


lee el Harrell, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
ia S 
Vid 


» SWeet Briar College; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
NP arris, Visiting Assistant Professor of Philosophy 


p Dini y versity of North Carolina; M.A. 1969, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1980, 

"Xin, of Virginia : 

TE Harris, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 

M — Wellesley College; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1974, Clark University 
cott Harrison, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leisure 

, Studies 

oF 


Tan 


sd Harrop, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


Bs | 
EN : *™ount Mary College; M.F.A. 1976, M.A. 1983, George Washington University - ; 
BA, 1981 ary Hart, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Science 


iy Jay jy, -^ 1983, M.A. 1984, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa 
im 93 ogi Assistant e on Reserve University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D 
Mawr College 

ba iVey, Professor of Management Science 

57, Ph.D 1963, University of Texas 

a te Un, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art ; 
ihi 3 Tgetown University; M.F.A. 1989, George Washington University 


M as moto, Visiting Assistant Professor of Japanese 


ln H Suda College, Tokyo; M.A. 1974, University of Illinois 
lA €: lroudi, Associate Professor of Psychology ur Let nae 
ui à Yerican University of Beirut; Ph.D. 1976, State University of New York at $ y 
S C . . L . 
ls ys Hassan Assis "SS Business Administration 
S, » Assistant Professor of Bus = 
We Ge King Saud University, Saudi Arabia; M.S 1977, Oklahoma State University; Ph.D. 
) 10 State University 
; É - j 
Ba TNA Hathaway, Associate Professorial Lecturer in History 


ahe a ' M.A. 1973, Wake Forest University; Ph.D. 1976, University of North — 
S rov Havinga, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Communication 
th » linc 

a 


dis State University; M.A. 1977, Michigan State University 1 
o ) 1 tional Affairs 
Shyn, Professor of Economics and International / jae 
‘teen's University, Canada; Ph.D. 1972, Massachusetts Institute of Techno: ogy 
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Thomas O. Jacobs, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1954, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 
Leslie Bravman Jacobson, Associate Professor of Theatre 
B.S. 1970, Northwestern University; M.F.A. 1974, Boston University ‘cyte 
Raymond Lee Jarvis, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and Leis 
Studies 
Mary L. Jasnoski, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1977, M.A. 1980, Ph.D. 1983, University of Kansas 
Michael David Jasnow, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology. ashing” 
B.A. 1973, Clark University; M.A. 1977, New York University; Ph.D. 1983, George Wi 
University » 
Sarah Bryant Jenkins, Assistant Professor of Business Administratio 
B.S. 1979, Ph.D. 1985, University of South Carolina 
Diana E. Jensen, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology ; 
B.A. 1961, University of North Carolina at Greensboro; Ph.D. 1966, Indiana University 
Lisa Yen Chang Jiordano, Lecturer in Chinese 
B.A. 1970, University of Chinese Culture, Taiwan tics 
Diana Entwisle Johnson, Associate Professor of Biology and of Gene 
B.A. 1970, Cornell College; Ph.D. 1975, University of Chicago 
Edgar M. Johnson, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 
B.S. 1964, Georgia Institute of Technology; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Tufts University 
Gary Johnson, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.A. 1982, College of the Holy Cross 
Kurt Edward Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkins University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Yale University 
Nancy Diers Johnson, Associate Professor of Dance verit 
B.S. 1955, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, University of Iowa; Ed.D. 1980, Uni 
North Carolina at Greensboro Affol 
Stuart E. Johnson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in International 
and Political Science 
B.A. 1966, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1971, Massachusetts Institute of Technology i 
Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatomy T 
B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1953, 
Michigan ion 
William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of History and Internati 
Affairs 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Washington " 
Patrick Michael Jones, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music A m 
B.S. 1987, West Chester University; B.F.A. 1988, University of Calgary, Canada; M. 
Mason University 
Robert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Yale University 
Edward J. Jordan, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1953, Yale University; Ph.D. 1958, Clark University " 
Leland G. Jordan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accountancy pj i 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, University of Florida; M.S. 1972, Air Force Institute of Technolog»* 
George Washington University tion 
Jeffrey Harold Joseph, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administro 
B.A. 1966, George Washington University; J.D. 1973, University of Baltimore; M.A. 
University of Pennsylvania 
Eva Scheyer Jospe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
M.A. 1963, Georgetown University 
Frederick L. Joutz, Assistant Professor of Economics "n 
Columbia, 


B.A. 1979, University of Maryland; M.A. 1982, University of British 
1987, University of Washington 


Christopher Clayton Joyner, Associate Professor of Political ScienC? pj 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1972, M.A. 1973, Florida State University; Ph.D. 1977, University 
Hugo Dietrich Junghenn, Professor of Mathematics washing” 


B.S. 1964, Albright College; M.A. 1967, Villanova University; Ph.D. 1971, George 
University 
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bs Dayana ayers of Pennsy ania; M.A ) George Washington University; Ph.D. 1957 
"nj 2 IVersi 

Bs 1953 — Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
y “niversity "eorge Was] ngton University; B.S.F.S. 1954, J.D. 1956, LL.M. 1964, Georgetown 
Ste 


Dhen ; 
BA arnold Karp, Associate Professor of Psyc hology 
ji dera; PRD University of New York Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, New School for Social 


Felice K; i 1962, New York University F 

Marsha asle, Associate Professor of Public Administration; University 
lea Prepar Sin Northwestern University; J.D. 1972, Boston University 

. minista sanis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
» BA qo stration 
Vin » Vassar College; M.B.A. 1979, New York University 


a a 
BS ioc Katz, Professor of Mathematics 


1956 Cis, 
NS 1 i5 University f New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1958, Ohio State University 
"alvin S i. Diversity of Maryland 


Ssi wart Katzman, Associate Professor of Business Administration: 


Sta : b 
minist Dean of the School of Government and Business 
j Bas, 10s Tation, for Undergraduate Programs 
Udith % University of Louisville; M.B.A. 1974, D.B.A. 1981, George Washington University 


BPA, i auffman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
Oma. * vornell University; M.F.A 1981, Antioch University 


e 1974, pene Kavanagh, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 


Th 


eter Ke 1986, University of New Mexico; M.A. 1980, George Washington University 
I, às, 1973 arsley, Adjunct Associate Professor of Human Services 
"les p wi niversity of Toronto, Canada; M.S. 1976, Ph.D. 1978, University of Alberta, Canada 
Tha 1966 a Kee, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
ay Keele niversity of Notre Dame; J.D. 1969, M.P.A. 1977, New York University 
j BA. 1979 D Assistant Professor of Communication 


“tng ' “niversity of Kansas; M.A 1981, Ph.D. 1987, University of Washington 


e 5 : 
ws 1969 ^x Kelleher, Associate Research Professor of Physiology 
Ve not Louis University; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, Boston University 
bye Ma Assistant Professor of Communication 
Sene “1. 1969, Ohio State University 


a . > , ` 
ba 1958 ter Kelly, Jr., Professor of Counseling and Human Services 
Ma AV. 1962, Josephinum College; M.Ed. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, University of South 


Associate Professor of Pharmacology and of 


rsity; Ph.D. 1977, University of Iowa 


B ^ " : 
TW 1963, e Kennedy, Jr., Professor of European History 
ns Hopkins University; M.A 1965, Boston College; Ph.D. 1973, Brandeis University 


lb, 245, Ph Kenney, Henry D. Fry Professor of Physiology 
rt "^. 1947, University of Birmingham 


tng ¢ ne Kenny, Professor of History; Dean, Columbian College of Arts 
BJ age Clenc ; 
: 195 es 


Unis; : : 
its he MP asity of Texas; M.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D 1963, University of 
p en A E" 1984, George Washington University 
New; 1996, MD Kent, Associate Professor of Pathology 

ag! hyo * 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
i," 1942. PhD" Professor of Mathematics 


tayr ikoz 1954, University of California, Berkeley 

ciate 1 Khatcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics; Acting 
p dminist ean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, for 

= 1969, Motive Services 


MA. 1963, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
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Edward U. Kiehl, Studio Instructor in Trombone 
B.M.E. 1961, Wichita State University 
Sura Kang Kim, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music , Musil 
B.A. 1949, Ewha Woman's University, Korea; Mus.B. 1950, Baldwin-Wallace College: 
1952, Manhattan School of Music irs 
Young C. Kim, Professor of Political Science and International Affal 
M.A. 1956, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
Young-Key Kim-Renaud, Associate Professor of Korean Languag 
B.A. 1963, Ewha Woman's University, Korea; M.A. 1965, University of California, 
1974, University of Hawaii 
Taeko Kimura, Instructor in Japanese 
B.A. 1965, Kumamoto Women's University, Japan Gen j 
Phyllis Dawn Kind, Professor of Microbiology, of Medicine, and of 
B.A. 1955, Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Michiga? 
Stanley Eugene King, Studio Instructor in Recorder 
B.M. 1972, Manhattan School of Music 
James Cecil King, Professor of German 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Michael King, Professor of Chemistry . 
B.S. 1966, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Harvard University 
David T. Kingsbury, Professor of Microbiology a 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1965, University of Washington; Ph.D. 1971, University of California. 
Sheila Nataraj Kirby, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economies, "m 
B.A. 1965, Loreto Convent College, India; M.A. 1970, University of Michigan; M.Phi* 
1983, George Washington University 
Nancy Isner Kirkendall, Adjunct Professor of Statistics versill 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1974, George Washington Unive ong 
Margaret R. Kirkland, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign 
B.A. 1969, Mary Baldwin College; M.A. 1977, Georgetown University 
Arthur David Kirsch, Professor of Statistics and of Psychology 
B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 
Peter Flindell Klarén, Professor of History and International Affaire ag 
B.A. 1960, Dartmouth College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of California, Los 
Mark S. Klock, Assistant Professor of Business Administration m—. 
B.A. 1978, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1983, Boston College; J.D. 1988, 
Maryland j 
Philip Klubes, Professor of Pharmacology univers 
B.S. 1956, City University of New York, Queens College; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, 
Minnesota 
Robert Earle Knowlton, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1960, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1970, University of North Carolina ion 
Carol A. Kochhar, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teacher Educating 
B.S. 1975, University of Maryland; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1982, Ed.D. 1987, George 
University 
Marilyn Jean Koering, Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1960, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wi 
Tzvetan Krumov Konstantinov, Studio Instructor in Piano 
M.Mus. 1974, Bulgarian State Conservatoire 
Dianne Cantella Konz, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1968, Tulane University; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1975, University of Texas 
Gretel A. Koskella, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in German 
M.A. 1974, Oxford University; Ph.D. 1984, Universitat des Saarlandes, West Ge! 
Edith Kramer, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art Therapy 
Jessica Anne Krash, Studio Instructor in Piano 
B.A. 1982, Harvard University; M.M. 1984, The Juilliard School 
Joseph Henry Kravitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology os 
B.S. 1957, Syracuse University; M.S. 1975, M.Phil. 1977, Ph.D. 1983, George Was 
University 
Gordon Fox Kreplin, Studio Instructor in Guitar 
B.A. 1975, American University 
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hn A yne State Univers: ity; Ph.D. 1984, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


cturer in Japanese 


a, Jr, Professor of Economics 
hh 44° Brown Un P 197 J ersity of Pennsylvania 
hn Man... Town University Ph.D. 1971, Univers athe PP lg Fa E. 
on Lachi rofessor of Statistics; Director o 

Cent Lachin III, Professor 

S. 1 2 ore versity of Pittsburgh 
"via py ine University of — Sc.D. 1972, University of Pi 

BA ader, Professor of Art Arm 

law J ^ t A n Ph.D. 1981, Universi 
wer M. 1973, State University of New York at Albany; Ph.I 

Aq Norman LaForge, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busines 

dmin; 


2, G town 
University J.D. 1975, University of Mississippi; LL.M. 1982, George 


ğ | [ , 
BRA ° Lake, Professor of Photography EU 
an 1968, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1968, Ohio 
BS alo Gordon | an, Professor of Statistics tmd 
^y m "t 97 974, Columbia University 
Phyllis o M.S, 1968, Taiwan University; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1 20 


BA 1960 Langton Professor of Sociology E 
(xn M. 1882 Tk fonsot. University, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968, University o 
Nicho] là, Los Angeles 


5 BA, 1984 4 DDas, Associate 


Professor of Forensic Sciences 
973, Ph.D. 1975, Duquesne University 3 
r A . - "ience 
À 1 Teco Larson Assistant Professor of Political Sc ie nc T 
Law nt Univ »ntral Florida; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1987, Florida State Un t 
aurent, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
j4 195, pater, Professor of Business E Sil rte 
Univers; 4 f aute for Foreign Languages, Hungary; B.A. 1962, M.B./ 964, I 
yO calif 4 à 
er ^alilornia Los Angeles i l l ' E s 
S ian avine, Associate Professor of Physiology and of Neurolog) 
MR p Ph.D, 1969, University of Chic ago sums 
A 1951 Lawson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Ar 
in C 55, New Yi University 
ert awdoin College; M.A. 195 5, New York ; a 
; i 1 -- Icy 
aa YCOck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accountar ] 
Willian 1965, Maga Ass 


1968, George Washington University 
Rae 1959, thew Leach, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Bh Lin Cre 


: essee lle 
3 College; M.S 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Tennessee, Knoxvi 


f iti Scienc > Affairs 
LA 1:4, , “Blanc, Professor of Political Science and — — 
Jay, "vergit Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanica 
p. Iud Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of Chicago 
Ba 1973 edovic, Associate Professor of Political Scienc 


i 75 University of Southern 
Alm, California State University. Long Beach; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, Univ 
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Ann-Myongsook Lee, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music (Voice) "d 
B.A. 1956, Seoul National University College of Music; Mus.M. 1959, Artist's Diploma 
England Conservatory of Music 

Davis Lin-Chuan Lee, Associate Professor of Chinese T 
B.S. 1955, Chung-Hsing University, Taiwan; M.S. 1959, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 
Georgetown University 

Edward L. Lee II, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Science 
B.S. 1971, M.S. 1973, American University 

Myrna Pike Lee, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1957, Cornell University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, University of Illinois 

W. David Lee, Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1963, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1970, University of Virginia 

Donald Richard Lehman, Professor of Physics pi 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers— The State University; M.S. 1964, Air Force Institute of Technology’ 
1970, George Washington University 

Patricia Hilary Madoo Lengermann, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1963, Oxford University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1969, Cornell University 

D. Jeffrey Lenn, Associate Professor of Business Administration MS | 
B.S. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; M.Div. 1966, Andover Newton Theological 
1969, Yale University; Ph.D. 1981, Boston College 

Richard M. Lenoir, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1971, Texas A&M University; M.B.A. 1973, University of Texas; D.B.A. 1987; 
Colorado 

Jay Coleman Leonard, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Obstetric 
Gynecology and of Genetics ; 

B.S. 1972, University of Richmond; Ph.D. 1981, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia 
Commonwealth University 

Leo D. Leonard, Professor of Education; Dean of the School of 
and Human Development 
B.S. 1961, University of Utah; M.S. 1967, Ed.D. 1969, Utah State University 

Karen Lee Levenback, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English P4 
B.A. 1972, State University of New York at Stony Brook; M.A. 1975, Georgetown 
1981, University of Maryland 

James Daniel Levy, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus. 1983, George Washington University 

Joseph Benjamin Levy, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1943, University of New Hampshire; M.S. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 

John Frederick Lewis, Professor of Geology . 

B.S. 1959, M.S. 1960, Victoria University, New Zealand; D.Phil. 1964, Oxf Scie 

Martin W. Lewis, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional i d 
B.A. 1979, University of California, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1987, University 
Berkeley affo 

William H. Lewis, Professor of Political Science and International ity 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1960, American Unt 

Jay Liebowitz, Associate Professor of Management Science 
B.B.A. 1979, M.B.A. 1980, D.Sc. 1985, George Washington University 

Marilyn Louise Liebrenz-Himes, Associate Professor of Business 
Administration 
B.A. 1966, Wheaton College; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1980, Michigan State University 

John W. Lightbody, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1970, University of Maryland 

Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistics univers 
B.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University; M.A. 1953, Michigan State 

Chan-Jane Lin, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1979, National Taiwan University; M.B.A. 1982, University of Maryland tion " 

pe 


Jian H. Lin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra 
B.A. 1978, M.B.A. 1980, University of International Business and Economics, 
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B.A. 1951, Syracuse University; M.A. 1956, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, Georg? 
University 
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BA. 1970 ET Medicine 

non Valley College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1975, Temple University 

ychiat inkowski, Professor of Counseling and Research Professor of 
BA 1961 sand Behavioral Sciences 
Wig Lipni k 1963, Ph D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo 
,Musg 1 CK, Studio Instructor in Bassoon 
Diana ei » Peabody Institute of Baltimore 
Y BA, m. Lipscomb, Associate Professor of Biology 

homas Phille Scott College; Ph.D. 1982, University of Maryland 

Professo ip George Liverman, Professor of Mathematics and Adjunct 
BA. 194 r of Engineering and Applied Science 


le 


wel, i 4 
John » University of Montpellier; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1956, University of Pennsylvania 
, B8, 1957 s, Jr., Professor of Management Science 
Ng ' "alrmont State 


College; M.A. in Ed. 1965, Ed.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Mi)" 1958, M.B er, Professor of Business Administration 
Chae] Bru “A. 1967, D.B.A 1971, George Washington University 
Fan 1979, e Loewy, Assistant Professor of Economics ; 
ii Ortim ersity of California, San Diego; Ph.D. 1986, University of Minnesota 
Affair er Logsdon, Professor of Political Science and International 


BA ,, ale Loeser, 


5 ' Xavier University, Ohio; Ph.D 1970, New York University 
N BA. 1959, M eng Loh, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chinese 
ic , già 1962, National Taiwan University; M.A. 1967, Yale University 
N BA 196g, OnBstreth, Associate Professor of Architectural History 
"ell ' "Diversity of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1977, University of California, Berkeley 
in ngsworth, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional 
L^. 19 
55. S i 
Mas » Smith College; LL.D. 1983, Goucher College 


te 1979 pLorigo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
n ' 


adelphia College of Textiles and Science; M.B.A. 1975, Widener College 


uL - ; , 

på 19 iare, Professor of Geography and Regional Science 

* liceo E 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1969, Clark University 
M A. 1959 M Isiting Assistant Professor of Political Science 

du n A D 1960, University of Chicago; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1986, Johns Hopkins University 
Q^ 1971, M ucia, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 

i Ory Lu Ount St Mary College; M.A. 1972, Columbia University 
Mj oe es sai Associate Professor of French 

lia “TeS 1962, University of Paris; Ph.D. 1970, McGill University, Canada 


ba, 197 acis Lynch, Assistant Professor of Education 
Mary 73, U 


i d Diversity of North Carolina; M.A. 1976, University of lowa; Ph.D. 1984, University of 
Ba vL IE i 
hp 1950, ynn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
s u p University 
ln 1965, Pri addox, Professor of English 
y a arie nceton University: M A. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, Yale University 
hs 197 M Maddox, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
N age A » 1974, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. 1978, Southern Illinois University 
Non.” 1986, cedjunct Professor of Genetics 
um ell University Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 
Wap, 1976, BS. moud, Associate Professor of Statistics 
Udy ‘>. 1979, Cairo University, Egypt; M.S. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Ohio State University 


ta? Maiora ec .D. 1983, 
Mays 1961, ana, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Art Therapy 
tie Ca, American L 


Ba, 5 Mala r : ~ 
A 1954 n. 10, Professor of Museum Studies 
» College LL.B. 1957, Boston College 
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istration 


Paul Bernard Malone III, Associate Professor of Business Admin 
Assistant Dean of the School of Government and Business 
Administration, for Graduate Programs 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy; M.S. in Per.Ad. 1969, D.B.A. 1973, George Washingt” 
University | 

Patricia Sarah Maloof, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropo 08 gg 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1974, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1979, Catholic Univers 

Joseph Mancini, Jr., Visiting Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1968, Providence College; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Harvard University; M. 
University of Maryland 

Barbara Katz Mandel, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1972, University of Rochester; M.A. 1975, George Washington University 

Harold George Mandel, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1944, Ph.D. 1949, Yale University Jitico! 

Jarol B. Manheim, Professor of Political Communication and of Poll 
Science 
B.A. 1968, Rice University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1971, Northwestern University 

Wallace Harper Mann, Studio Instructor in Flute 
Mus.B. 1943, Eastman School of Music tive 

Richard D. Manning, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administra 
Sciences 
B.S. 1965, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1971, Naval Postgraduate 
University f al 

Edward Marasciulo, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Region 
Science 
B.A. 1950, University of Miami 

David Walter Marsh, Studio Instructor in Bass 

John Thomas Martin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Fore 
B.A. 1981, J.D. 1984, Case Western Reserve University 

Owen C. Martin, Jr., Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1958, Southwestern University; M.S. 1966, Naval Postgraduate School 

Terrence Joseph Martin, Instructor in Counseling 
B.A. in Ed. 1976, M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Shelley Ellen Smith Mastran, Associate Professorial Lecture 
and Regional Science 
B.A. 1965, Vassar College; M.A. 1974, George Washington University " 

Anthony James Mastro, Professor of Accountancy cp 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame: 
State of New Jersey ‘on 

Linda Hanrahan Mauro, Assistant Professor of Secondary Education gef 
B.A. 1971, Boston College; M.S. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; Ed.D. 1983, Ru 

Leonard C. Maximon, Adjunct Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1947, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1952, Cornell University 

Bennett Maxwell, Visiting Assistant Professor of Communication ; 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1960, Oxford University 

Paul Mazel, Professor of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology k "4 
B.S. 1946, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; ^^ 
University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University 

Amy Jo Mazur, Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1971, M.A. 1974, Ed.D. 1977, George Washington University f 

David Willard McAleavey, Professor of English; Associate Dean 9 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, for Student Services 
B.A. 1968, M.F.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Cornell University 

Eileen Taylor McClay, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1966, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1987, George Washington University 

Cynthia McClintock, Professor of Political Science , phD: sg 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University; M.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles: 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Ury Me nison University: J.D. 1973, George Washington University 
uw Associate Professor of Biology 
^ atth 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D 1970, Rutgers— The State University 
Qs 1959. an", Mergen, Professor of American Civilization 
À l versity of Nevada; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
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hey 1958, Caa stry and Molecular Biology 
Willi ege of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown University 
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nna Mil) 


ui ` 
^ Mi ^ Cher College: M F.A 1972, George Washington University 


3 Radoo ©S80rial Lecturer in American Civilization and Art History 
© College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 
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Mary Fetler Miller, Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1943, Northwestern University; M.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Nancy J. Miller, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.S. 1958, University of Missouri; M.A. 1978, George Washington University Law 
Leo Carl Moersen, Assistant Professor of Accountancy and Business 
B.S. 1976, University of Connecticut; J.D. 1981, College of William and Mary 
Alireza Mokhtari, Assistant Research Professor of Physics osi 
B.S. 1973, M.S. 1976, Arya-Mehr University of Technology, Iran; M.S. 1977, Ph.D. 190% 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Lanning Edward Moldauer, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1981, George Washington University 
Samuel Burdick Molina, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1969, University of Wyoming 
Clarence Cowan Mondale, Professor of American Civilization 
B.A. 1947, Macalester College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1960, University of Minnesota 
Akbar Montaser, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S. 1969, Pahlavi University, Iran; Ph.D. 1974, Michigan State University emt! 
John Michael Montgomery, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mana 
Science n. 
B.S. 1975, University of California, Davis; M.A. 1979, University of New Haven; D.B 
George Washington University Jof 
Terry William Moody, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and Mole 
Biology and of Genetics 
B.S. 1972, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1978, University of California, 
David R. Moore, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Administrative 
B.S. 1970, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.S. 1975, University of Rochester 
Dorothy Adele Moore, Professor of Education univers 
B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1959, A.P.C. 1964, Ed.D. 1970, American rion! 
Michael Owen Moore, Assistant Professor of Economics and Interna 
Affairs 
B.A. 1979, University of Texas; M.S. 1984, Ph.D. 1988, University of Wisconsin 
Kim Moreland, Assistant Professor of English PL 
B.A. 1976, Ohio University; M.A. 1978, State University of New York at Binghamton 
Brown University : ffoi 
John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Professor of Political Science and Public 
B.A. 1957, Stetson University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, Duke University d of 
David William Morris, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences aft 
Genetics 
B.Sc. 1972, Ph.D. 1976, University of Leeds, England 
Malcolm Harold Morrison, Adjunct Professor of Ge: sutology | woe 
B.S. 1965, McGill University; M.A. 1967, Boston University; M.P.A. 1968, University 
Ph.D. 1974, Brandeis University 
Charles Arthur Moser, Professor of Slavic 
B.A. 1956, Yale University; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, Columbia University 
Yael Margalit Moses, Assistant Professor of Hebrew : P 4 
B.S. 1965, Temple University; M.S. 1975, Towson State University, M.A. 1985, Bal 
College 
Faye Stollman Moskowitz, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1970, M.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Ellen M. Murray, Instructor in Communication 
A.B. 1978, Miami University; M.A. 1981, Purdue University 
Thomas J. Nagy, Associate Professor of Expert Systems d FLA 
B.A. 1965, St. Mary's University; M.S. 1970, Trinity University; Ph.D. 1974, University sn 
Honey Nashman, Assistant Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
B.S. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1957, Smith College 
Seyyed Hossein Nasr, University Professor of Islamic Studies 


B.S. 1954, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, Harvard Ur 
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Hen 
ry Rj 3 : 7 
: Richard Nau, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs; 


hs sciat Dean of the Elliott School of International Affairs 

ty University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
Pa 

bse, Kumar Nayak, Associate Professor of Statistics 

d University’ University of Calcutta, India; M.Stat. 1979, Indian Statistical Institute; Ph.D. 1983, 

Kathry of Pittsburgh 
Bs 


11 Estelle 


S: 197 Newcomer, Professor of Public Administration 
Davi Pai ~A. 1974, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 1978, University of Ilowa 
n ° > 5 
BA 1 ine Niles, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Education 


Washin » St. Lawrence University; M.A. 1974, Western Kentucky University; Ed.D. 1988, George 
Ben; ngon University 


BA, De et Professor of Political Science and International Affairs 
Ayj u d h.D. 1953, University of Chicago 

BA 1 art Nissen, Visiting Assistant Professor of English 

Univers » Eckerd College; M.A. 1973, University of South Florida; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1979, 
Philin y of Iowa 
\ BA 1970 oguchi, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Valter ' “niversity of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1974, George Washington University 


Ba, 1957 ert Nunn, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 


O'Brien, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 
Bs ellistration 


Venen bs axel University; M.A. 1976, Villanova University 

\ Bs, 1966 en, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 

b e 7... Francis College: Ph.D. 1971, Cornell University 
gi er O'Bryon, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Urban and 

BA qna] P] | 

imn R 5, Kir 


97 

tA oe etmann, Associate Professor of Psychology 
lia ‘Wersity tate University of New York College at Oswego; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1981, Syracuse 

m o» 

n - : pta a 

y Ba, 1973 d, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 

Uri  "Tanklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1977, George Mason University 

B lkhoy, ~ 
0,“ 1956, y «Y, Associate Professor of Russian 


“harles - M.A 1957, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1968, Georgetown University 


i 1957 y -> Professor of Forensic Sciences 
la mond. ponia Polytechnic Institute and State University; M.S. 1961, M.C. 1964, University of 
aM C O D. 1970, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University 

BA igen eNstein, Professor of Pathology 


» Johns Hi Iniversity: P : 74 Q s ; ; 
Osta 5 Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1969, M.D. 1971, State University of New York 
Mar, te Medical Center 


J 
a pse Ortenzo, 
lia p. p ^ Mount Me 
Qs 19o erma 


5, Unive 
hh to Nive 


Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 

arcy College; M.S. 1974, American University 

D, Assistant Professor of Geology 

Tsity of Dayton; M.S. 1977, University of Maine; Ph.D. 1982, University of 


Wi < ^ "3 , : 
Healt ad Ott, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Pediatrics, and of 
Map 1959, Ma ices Administration 
R A. he 1963, University of Pittsburgh 
Ù A 1979, 7. enart, Lecturer in Business Administration 
tker "*0rge Mason University; M.B.A. 1982, George Washington University 
Wate o cusan, Professor of Ceramics 
Renda) eon Unive Diploma 1967, School of Applied Fine Arts, Turkey; M.F.A. 1972, George 
B : sions 
Ch 3 1967, E 4 Acker, Professor of Biology 
Min Paik Haven State College; Ph.D. 1971, Pennsylvania State University 
td. 1057 Uae rOfessor of Accountancy and Quantitative Methods 


- ?rsity of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles; D.B.A 
‘Niversity 
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Nicholas B. Paley, Assistant Professor of Elementary Education 
B.A. 1969, Beloit College; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1984, University of Wisconsin 
Robert John Pallansch, Studio Instructor in Tuba dd 
Phyllis Marynick Palmer, Associate Professor of Women’s Studies an 
American Civilization 
B.A. 1966, Oberlin College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Ohio State University 
John Paradiso, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art serait 
B.A. 1971, Manhattan College; B.F.A. 1978, M.F.A. 1982, George Washington Uni 
Salvatore Rocco Paratore, Professor of Education univer 
B.A. 1957, Colgate University; M.S. 1967, Yeshiva University; Ph.D. 1973, Syracuse 
Yoon Shik Park, Professor of Business Administration 1 
B.A. 1964, Kyung Hee University, Korea; M.B.A. 1967, Fairleigh Dickinson University: 
1970, Harvard University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, George Washington University 
William Carleton Parke, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Charles Erskine Parks, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology ingo 
B.A. 1971, Davidson College; M.Div. 1976, Yale University; Ph.D. 1983, George Ww 
University 
Richard Parnas, Studio Instructor in Violin and Viola 
Robert Parris, Professor of Music ys 
B.S. in Mus.Ed. 1945, M.S. in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S. in M 
Juilliard School of Music 
Gail Kern Paster, Professor of English r 
B.A. 1966, Smith College; M.Phil. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Yale University of d 
Steven Robert Patierno, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology and 
B.S. 1981, University of Connecticut; Ph.D. 1985, University of Texas at Houston 
Donald Clark Paup, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Stu 
B.A. 1961, Occidental College; M.S. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Tulane University 
George T. Pavlidis, Research Professor of Education and Human 
Development 
B.A. 1972, University of Thessalonika, Greece; Ph.D. 1980, University of Manches jp 
Leonard Gregory Pawlson, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of Me 
and of Health Services Administration y 1976 
B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1969, University of Pittsburgh; MP. 
University of Washington 
Joseph Pelzman, Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1976, Boston College 
Thomas Paul Perazzoli, Studio Instructor in Flute y 
Malinee Peris, Studio Instructor in Piano "v 
Licentiate 1946, 1947, Trinity College of Music, London; Licentiate 1950, Royal A ‘ofl 
Theodore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic SCIe 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, George Washington University 
David Carter Perry, Associate Professor of Pharmacology | 
B.A. 1970, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1981, University of California, San Francisco 
James Hilliard Perry, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Adminis 
B.A. 1964, Duke University; M.A., M.B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1974, Stanford University - ig 
David Andreas Peterson, Professorial Lecturer in Business Admini 
and in Law j ity, MP 
B.A. 1964, Occidental Var af J.D. 1967, M.B.A. 1968, George Washington Univers! 
1974, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 
Kevin D. Peterson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
B.S. 1973, University of Miami 
Rolf A. Peterson, Professor of Psychology v of Jo" 
B.S. 1964, University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, University 
John C. Petricciani, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 


B.S. 1958, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1960, University of Nevad 
University 


dies 


a; M.D. 1967 
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(ema Dale Peusner, Associate Professor of Anatomy 

e ' Simmons College; Ph.D. 1974, Harvard University 
BA Peverley, Associate Professor of Physics 

Pau] S ' M.A 1964, Ph.D. 1964, Cambridge University 
BA 1 et, Associate Professor of Business Administration € 
Wisconsin’ State University of New York at Binghamton; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1979, University o 


Robe 
rt sa, 
F. Phillips, Assistant Professor of Economics 
hiversity University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1980, M.Phil. 1981, Ph.D. 1985 Columbia 


Bs Ames Picciano, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 


theri » M.S. 1969 Ph.D. 1973, George Washington University 
BM Jones Pickar, Assistant Professor of Music 
ack W. : 1824, University of Kentucky; M.Mus. 1980, George Washington University 
Bs, "ea Pierce, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
Bernar 1S. 1950, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1964, University of Kansas ; 
Bs, A1 Omas Pitsvada. Visiting Professor of Public Administration 
Udith 5, MBA 1963, Temple University; Ph.D. 1972, American University 
BAY nn Abrams Plotz, Professor of English 


University dcliffe College; B.A. 1962, M.A. 1966, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1965, Harvard 


Bs 1961. Ponti, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Pul Joh MBA 1963, Drexel University 
A. 1969 PPpen, Associate Professor of Psychology 
letite » Central University of lowa; Ph.D. 1973, Cornell University 
BA Jam Porter 


: » Assistant Professor of English 
Jg 74, State U 


niversity of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1983, University of Oregon 
Intern orton Post, Professor of Psychiatry, Political Psychology, and 

h BA. igen lOnal Affairs 

"Wisco Pe 1960, Yale University 

M ciado rats, Professor of Physics A DER on v 

É ‘hig n Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid; Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 


BA, 196 CE Pratt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Women’s Studies 
lohn L j -niversity of Alabama; Ph.D. 1979, University of North Carolina 


Planni eston, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and Regional 
n 


“A 195 ; 

Mid V > Vanderbilt University; M.A. 1975, University of Maryland 

is, 1962 Mehett, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
of A 7 


hi; lvania' ^^. 1963, University of Missouri; M.A. 1969, Ph.D 1972, University of 

qs 19 Pücilowsky. Assistant Professor of Theatre 

? Atlas Wil ilkes College; M.F.A. 1972, Boston University 
Bs, 1951 liam Puffenbarger, Associate Professor of Journalism 

“Mne Ric] niversity of Maryland; M.A. 1964, George Washington University 

Josa 4 1966 S tnam, Associate Professor of Education 

Te A, ui mith College; Ed.M. 1975, Harvard University; Ed.D. 1981, University of Pennsylvania 
BA. 1o80 8A, Assistant Professor of Spanish 


% Alri : Boston University; M.Phil 1987, Ph.D. 1988, Yale University 
QM 1961, uitslung, Professor of English 

n ü oi College; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University : 
“Sag 1958 sette Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 

eA , Cattle University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 

hb. 1975 Ce eVsky, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
alia R "8e Washington University 
Mi S. 1975 iach, Instructor in Travel and Tourism ait 

ch ,, MVersity of Wisconsin-Platteville; M.B.A. 1985, University of Wisconsin- Whitewater 


ae] h i 
Sse wo ick Ralph, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 


* "Diversity of Florida 
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David Ramaker, Professor of Chemistry e 
B.S. 1965, University of Wisconsin Milwaukee; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of 
Ulf Rudiger Rapp, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
M.D. 1969, University of Freiburg, Germany; Ph.D. 1975, University of Wisconsin 
Martha Norman Rashid, Professor of Education Tl 
Ed.B. 1949, State University of New York College at Geneseo; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, 
of Iowa 
Roger Neil Rasnake, Visiting Assistant Professor of Anthropology. 
B.A. 1972, George Washington University; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1982, Cornell University d of 
Richard Charney Reba, Professor of Radiology (Nuclear Medicine) dtt 
Medicine 
M.D. 1957, University of Maryland irs 
Peter Reddaway, Professor of Political Science and International Affa 
B.A. 1962, M.S. 1966, Cambridge University 
Philip Norman Reeves, Professor of Health Services Administration 
Health Care Sciences 
M.B.A. 1959, University of Chicago; D.B.A. 1970, George Washington University 
Joan Roddy Regnell, Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1960, George Washington University irs 
Bernard Reich, Professor of Political Science and International Affa d 
B.A. 1961, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, Uni 
Virginia 
Melvin Reich, Professor of Microbiology mw 
B.S. 1953, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers 
University "i 
Frances Catherine Reid, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign 
B.A. 1965, College of Notre Dame of Maryland; M.S. 1970, Georgetown University s 
William Martin Reynolds, Chauncey M. DePew Professor of Public 
B.A. 1950, Wichita State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida 
Leo Paul Ribuffo, Professor of History 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers—The State University; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1976, Yale University 
Charles Edward Rice, Professor of Psychology; Assistant Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences gs" 
B.S. 1954, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; Ph.D. 1959, Case Western 
University 
Max Norman Richburg, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
B.S. 1967, Auburn University; J.D. 1971, University of Alabama í gici 
Richard Kenneth Riegelman, Professor of Health Care Sciences, of 
and of Health Services Administration sity 
M.D. 1973, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1975, Ph.D. 1982, Johns Hopkins Uni 
Ray Charles Rist, Adjunct Professor of Educational Leadership 
B.A. 1967, Valparaiso University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Washington University 
Alice Hayes Robbins, Studio Instructor in Viola da gamba 
B.A. 1973, Indiana University 
Philip Robbins, Professor of Journalism 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.S. 1955, Columbia University 
Richard Mark Robin, Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.S. 1972, Georgetown University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1982, University of Michigan 
James E. Robins, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences s 
B.A. 1957, Alma College; M.A. 1961, Bowling Green State University; Ph.D. 1967 
Washington University 
E. Arthur Robinson, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1977, Tufts University; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 
Lilien Filipovitch Robinson, Professor of Art d 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1978, Johns Hopkins U 
Fernando Robles, Associate Professor of Business Administration , 197 


B.S. 1968, Universidad Nacional de Ingenieria, Peru; M.A. 1970, ESAN, Peru; M 
Georgia State University; Ph.D. 1979, Pennsylvania State University 


and Í 
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lack Rod 
administration 


Ri in 20, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 1977, University of Minnesota 
"hard Odriguez, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art. 
A. 197 Iniversity of Virginia; M.F.A. 1981, George Washington l Iniversity 
M ilip Rogers, Assistant Professor of Politic al Sc ience 
LA. 1977 Jniversity of North Dakota; Ph.D. 1985, L niversity of Texas ys ae fe 
; Ogers, Adjunct Associate Professor of Sociology; Assistc - 
Sident an Iniversity Librari 
versity Librarian i3 PAS 
BA. 33, c. lleg ^ M A. 1967, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1976, Washington State 
n University Olege;, M./ 7, 
Miia A.R hrbeck, Assistant Professor of Psychology : 
i 1980, Cornell University; M.A. 1983, Ph.D. 1986, University of Rochester 
n Romi "nelish 
Ines, Assistant Professor of Englis airs s 
it 964, Conta eed College; M.A. 1968, Tufts University; Ph.D. 1977, George Washington 
y 
i ^ ; ology 
Sch Rose, Adjunct Associate Professor of Art € Anthropolog 
Th "* 1971, Sweet Briar College; M.A. 1976, George Washington University S f vs 
odo : Rosen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrati 
Clence hoe 
T3 
DAS George Washington University; M.A. 1971, Temple University; Ph.D. 1984, George 
le ington University = pr 
yi ark Rosenstein Associate Professor of Anatomy and of Neurolog 
Urgery »nstein, Ass 
os 1971, Kent State University; Ph.D. 1976, Pennsylvania State University 
Ba ce Allen Rothblat, Professor of Psychology 
Donal » M.A. 1967, Ph D. 1968, University of Connecticut 
sa Qusslang, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
^d 1968, Portland nas Titae M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1974, University of sn 
Bs - erick Rowe, Associate Professor of ——— 
id Ai Emory University; M.A. 1968. Ph.D. 1975, Harvard Univers r a 
= - ley, Profess ;,hemistry; Assistant Dean of the Graduate 
Scho, l n Rowley, Professor of Chemis y; As 
9! of Arts and Sciences . E: 
S and Sciences dires 
M 1963, S. 1964. Stat University of New York at Albany; Ph.D. 1968, Unive rsity of Illinois 
pin g istar ssorial Lecturer in Administrative 
Sci : Rumberg, Assistant Professorial Lect 
“lences 


Cad, Arizona State University; M.A. 1972, National College of Education; Ed.D. 198 
Robe " University of America 


: a ssociate 2ssor of English excede 
NS 1940 Unive it edge, Associate Profe 1966, George ews — 
Inter “tren Rycroft, Associate Professor of Political Science 
BA wütiong] Affairs 
Rimo 7, MA, 1972, Ph.D. 1976, University of Oklahoma 


Bs eodore Rye II, Lecturer in Geology 
B S, lowa State University; M.S. 1971, George — p 
è illiam Sabelli, ssistant Professor of Theatre af = 
[^ 3970, Florida yee Dems M.A. 1972, California State University, Humboldt; M 
M shington University 
BA, iggy ley Sachar, Professor of History 


4 nae nisal" 
UM 7; Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 
T Mor Sac 


hlis, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Roben 994 MBA. 


i," nza] 
Mencia ez S at 
7 n College; Ph.D. 1966, University oi 
Yang" 1953, University of Madrid; M.A. 1957, Bryn Mawr College: 
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Brian Safer, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.S. 1964, Columbia University; M.S. 1967, M.D. 1969, Baylor College 
University of Pennsylvania 
Hideo Sambe, Associate Research Professor of Chemistry ril 
B.S. 1961, Tokyo Institute of Technology, Japan; M.S. 1964, New Mexico Highlands 
Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago nt 
H. Terrence Samway, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien 
B.A. 1966, Merrimack College; J.D. 1969, Suffolk University ins 
Gretchen Sandles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in International Affa! 
and Political Science ; 
B.A. 1967, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1981, University of Michigan = 
Burton Malcolm Sapin, Professor of Political Science and Internation 


Affairs 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
Marshall Sashkin, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology ] 
B.A. 1966, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1970, University of Michigan 
Deloris Muldrow Saunders, Associate Professor of Education í 
B.S. 1959, Morris Brown College; M.A. 1968, Atlanta University; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1971, 
University of Michigan orci! 
Mary Anne Plastino Saunders, Assistant Professor of English as @ F 
Language 
B.A. 1969, M.A. in Ed. 1970, Catholic University of America the 
Donna Scarboro, Assistant Professor of English; Special Assistant t0 
President for Academic Affairs; Director of Summer Sessions 
B.A. 1976, Guilford College; M.A. 1982, Ph.D. 1989, Emory University 
William L. Scarpetti, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1966, Fairfield University; M.S. 1970, Ph.D. 1972, Florida State University 
Stefan Otto Schiff, Professor of Zoology and of Genetics 
B.S. 1952, Roanoke College; Ph.D. 1964, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Richard Harold Schlagel, Elton Professor of Philosophy 
B.S. 1949, Springfield College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
Sarah E.F. Schlesselman, Associate Research Professor of Statistics " 
B.S. 1966, Michigan State University; M.S. 1969, Rutgers— The State University; Pht 
George Washington University : 1 Affa" 
John Schlight, Professorial Lecturer in History and in Internationa e pu 
B.A. 1949, St. Vincent College; M.A. 1952, Fordham University; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 199» 


of 
of Medicine; Ph.D. ! 


University 

Judith Schloegel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Science , 
B.M. 1964, Fontbonne College; M.A. 1970, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1979, Univ 
Georgia 

Jeffrey Schlom, Adjunct Professor of Genetics the 
B.S. 1963, Ohio State University; M.S. 1966, Adelphi University; Ph.D. 1969, Rutgers 
University 

William Edward Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry ni 
B.S. 1943, M.S. 1950, George Washington University; M.A., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton U 

Gayle E. Schou, Associate Professor of Human Resource Developm on 
Adult Education; Assistant Dean, Division of Continuing Educa 


Tidewater Center 

B.S. in Ed. 1970, M.S. in Ed. 1977, Ed.D. 1980, Northern Illinois University y 
Stuart Alan Schulman, Adjunct Instructor in Travel and Tourism resif 

B.B.A. 1962, City University of New York, City College; M.B.A. 1970, New York Uni 

1988, George Washington University 


d 
Richard Scott Schulof, Professor of Medicine and of Biochemistry an 


Molecular Biology 
B.A. 1968, Cornell University; M.D., Ph.D. 1975, Yeshiva University 
Patricia Schultheiss, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 


Administration versi 
: i , ` Universi 
B.A. 1977, State University of New York College at Oneonta; J.D. 1980, Rutgers 
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^ . Schwandt. Visiting Assistant Professor of Human Resource 
velopment s 
- 1967, Eastern Michigan University; M.A. 1969, Western Mi higan University; Ph.D. 1978 
A ayne State University 
“mold Melvin Schwartz, Associate Professor of Pathology 
196 


Techn, 7, City University of New York, Queens College; Ph.D. 1973, Massachusetts Institute of 
ois G ology; M D. 1978, University of Miami 
Wilford. 9, Smith ( ollege; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn 


ildes Scott. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


n F iversity; Ph.D. 1984, University of 
Dele, Dickinson College; M.A. 1974, Florida State University; Ph.I 


William E. Seale 


A ; Professor of Business Administration 
B. 1963, M. 


Om S. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Kentucky 
“Ye Albert Seavey, Associate Professor of English 
la EN 35. Carleton College; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1976, Columbia University 
E L. edney, Visiting Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Stey, - 1973, Towson State University; Ph.D. 1979, Northeastern University 
& d 


BA eelig, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
1966, Ph.D 1971, Clark University; M.A. 1968, Washington University 


Bs illiam Segel, Professor of Accountancy 


i J j l. 1971, Pt 1972, George Washington 
Universi; Johns Hopkins University; M.B.A. 1964, M.Phil. 1971, Ph.D. 1 eorg 


s Seidman, Studio Instructor in Harp Te 
Mi B ag 9. Cleveland Institute of Music; Mus.M. 1970, Northwestern University 
Chae] J 


ohn Shaffer, Professor of Anesthesiology and of Health Services 
Ministrat; 

Une 1049, Loe j j 7 1, G ze Washington 
Uinnin Leeds University England; M.S. in E.E. 1974, D.Sc. 1981, George ashing 
an] ` : 

BAY, Shaloff, Professorial Lecturer in History Ree 

Univers: » City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, Northwe 

My ity 
7 i Ihucicre 
nattmed Tariq Shams, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
James 1972, Ph.D 1978, George Washington University : = T 

Bs Campbell Sharf, Professorial Lecturer in Administrative Sciences 

alma 985, Dic inson College; Ph.D. 1970, University of Tennessee 


B.Ao Arthur Shave]]. Professorial Lecturer in Management Science ; 
Maryl “Ng. 1960, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.B.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1969, University o 
bra Roa 


ra i à i 

BA R, Sheldon, Associate Professor of Accountancy a 

Wagn 09, Northwestern University; M.B.A. 1974, Drexel University; D.B.A. 1981, George 
Char ington University 
Ne S epherd, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
t E Jniversity of Texas; J.D. 1973, American University ie 

BA 195; Wton Sherman, Professor of Business Administration 

; M 


Michael CH LB.A 1960, D.B.A. 1977, University of Maryland 


BJ. 1979 arles Sheward, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
Chu, 72; Uni 


Un w Diversity of Missouri 
F BA, 1943. Shih, Professor of Chinese 


lor e ohn's University, China; M.A 1949 Ph.D. 1955, Duke — 
BBA, Shiue, Visiting Assistant Professor of apoun w- 
lang S 2 National Taiwan University; M.B.A. 1986, George Washington University 
BA 190 Jenny McKean Moore Writer in Washington 
lay ? Goddard College; M.F.A. 1971, University of lowa 


of Eq Stel, Professor of Special Education; Associate Dean of the School 
BA, 1e cation and Human Development 


Rob : Ed.M. 197 ; A 7 Ae DA 
er “uM. 1970, Ed.D. 1972, Temple University z i i ; 
Heale otg Shouldice, Professor of Health Services Administration and of 


BA are Sciences l 
$ "m, Ycoming College; M.B.A. 1969, D.B.A. 1974, George Washington University 
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Herschel Sidransky, Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.D. 1953, M.S. 1958, Tulane University 
Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 
B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 
Gaston Sigur, Distinguished Professor of East Asian Studies 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 
David Elliot Silber, Professor of Psychology d 
B.A. 1958, Wayne State University; M.A. 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, University 
Michigan nd 
Sylvia Silver, Associate Professor of Medical Technology in Pathology * 
Health Care Sciences 
B.A. 1965, Drake University; M.T.S. 1975, D.A. 1977, Catholic University of America 
Rodica Simion, Assistant Professor of Mathematics T 
B.S. 1974, University of Bucharest, Romania; M.S. 1977, Ph.D. 1981, University of Pennsy 
Suzanne Lee Simons, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1948, Ohio State University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1969, University of New Mexico 
James E. Sims, Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies forni 
B.A. 1967, University of California, Riverside; M.A. 1969, M.F.A. 1973, University of Cali | 
Davis 
Larry G. Singleton, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.S. 1978, M.S. 1980, Ph.D. 1985, Louisiana State University 
Nozer Darabsha Singpurwalla, Professor of Operations Research and of 
Statistics and Distinguished Research Professor R 
B.S. 1959, B.V. Bhoomraddi College of Engineering and Technology, India; M.S.(LE.) 1964, 
University; Ph.D. 1968, New York University 
Myrna Carol Sislen, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A. 1970, American University 
Frank James Slaby, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1971, University of Californ 
Claudia Smigrod, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1971, Alfred University 
Arthur Hall Smith, Professor of Painting 
B.F.A. 1951, Illinois Wesleyan University; M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Clarice R. Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.A. 1976, M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Daniel L. Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.F.A. 1973, Virginia Commonwealth University 
George Wilson Smith, Professor of Education 
B.A 1953, Central State College; Ed.M. 1965, Ed.D. 1971, University of Maryland 
Keith E. Smith, Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
B.A. 1966, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1976, LL.M. 1978, University of Florida 
Stephen Charles Smith, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1976, Goddard College; M.A. 1981, Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University 
Wray Jackson Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Statistics and in Engi 


ja, Berkeley 


neerilt 
B.A. 1948, D.Sc. 1980, George Washington University; M.S. 1958, University of Michi 


Robert T. Smythe, Professor of Statistics : 
B.A. 1963, Oberlin College; B.A. 1965, Oxford University; Ph.D. 1969, Stanford Unive di 
u 


rsity 


: : AMOR : jes 

Jeanne Ellen Snodgrass, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure St w 
B.A. 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College; Ed.D. 1975, Uni 
North Carolina at Greensboro 

Michael Joseph Sodaro, Associate Professor of Political Science and 


International Affairs bia 
B.A. 1967, Fordham University; M.A. 1970, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1978, Colum 
University - ces 
Steven Samuel Sohn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scie 
A.B.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, Yonsei University, Korea 
Steven John Soldin, Professor of Pediatrics, of Pathology, and of 


Pharmacology 
B.Sc. 1962, M.Sc. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Witwatersrand South Africa 
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oloman, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Preparation and Special 


A. 1963, City 1; 
University City t niversity of New York, Queens College; M.A. 1982, George Washington 


Hi : 
lor Harrie c 
, BA tei Solomon, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
George p count Holyoke College; M.A. 1945, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
‘Solomon, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science 
George wn. Central Connecticut State College; M.B.A. 1972, Suffolk University; D.B.A. 1983 
H ashington | niversity 
8 , Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School of 
aa „d Sciences 


N University City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York 

N » 
ret R; : ka ees 

BA, NW Rapp Soltan, Assistant Professor of English 

Chard » Northwestern University; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1986, University of Chicagc 

ey Fairfax Southby, Gordan A. Friesen Professor of Health Services 

Bom, histration; Professor of Health Care Sciences 


Univers; 965, University of Melbourne; M.P.A. 1967, Cornell 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1973, Monash 
Refik S ity, Australia 


10 v M 
BA weh Assistant Professor of Management Science 


Ry "ie Wa Ogazici University, Turkey; M.Sc. 1979, University of Sussex, England; D.Sc. 1985 


Ni 


" ls ige Pencer, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
ay] ' texas A&M University; M.F.A. 1981, George Washington University 
Bs, A d Spiegler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
à ty Diversity of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University 
lud; : eterson Spiess, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum 


n. © 197 E 
Phil 2, University of New Hampshire; M.A. 1978, State University of New York 


Y BA rogue! Spiess II, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Museum Studies 
he : Hanover College; M.A. 1970, University of Delaware; M.A. 1972, Indiana University 
ty] 


A uw lott Spivack, Visiting Instructor in Travel and Tourism 
EM : Drake University; M.A. in Ed.&H.D. 1987, George Washington University 
n Ba, 1978 Donsler, Assistant Professor of English 

Utis tini -A. 1978, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1988, Indiana University 


n BA 1969, Vasan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Art 
City Uni 


“ote St versity of New York, Hunter College; Ph.D. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 
MA, 1 Ambuk, Professor of International Affairs 


A 
. 19 
Dania] 5 Ph.D 1961, Indiana University 


e : 
Bs i956 Stanley, Research Professor of Geology 


Cay, Ce Zornell University; M.S. 1958, Brown University; D.Sc. 1961, University of Grenoble, 
0 
hi 1967 alter Stapp, Instructor in Education 
Meg E w ulane University; M.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
* ped Starrs, Professor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
*l Stein * 1958, St. John's University, New York: LL.M. 1959, New York University 
QM 195 er, Professor of German 
' stop er “A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Pa) 1966, illie Sten, Professor of English 
ty ^ "arleton College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Indiana University 
(^ 1977 vphanic, Associate Professor of Photography 
" e ri F.A 1980, George Washington University 
Ri 1987 stopher Stephens, Professor of Geology 
Shar lal S. 1969, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1972, Lehigh University 
Ch ^. 195: iton Stephens, Professor of Sociology 
itophe Tanklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of North Carolina 
S. 1965 r H, Sterling, Professor of Communication 
S. 1967, Ph.D. 1969, University of Wisconsin 
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Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Bradley R. Stevens, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1976, M.F.A. 1979, George Washington University 
Robert P. Stoker, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1976, Ohio State University; M.A. 1979, Ph.D. 1983, University of Maryland 
Gerald Virgil Stokes, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
B.A. 1967, Southern Illinois University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Eugene Almon Stone, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 
Richard Briggs Stott, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1983, Cornell University 
Robert W. Strand, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
B.S. 1974, Davidson College; Ph.D. 1981, University of North Carolina 
James Ashley Straw, Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida " 
Christine Elizabeth Stryker, Visiting Assistant Professor of English fo 
International Students 
B.A. 1969, Washington University; M.A. 1975, University of Arizona 
Bryan L. Sudweeks, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration give 
B.A.1980, M.B.A. 1982, Brigham Young University; Ph.D. 1987, George Washington U 
Hans-Dieter Sues, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology. 
M.Sc. 1977, University of Alberta, Canada; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1984, Harvard University j and 
Patricia Ann Sullivan, Visiting Assistant Professor of Human Kinetic 
Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1969, State University of New York College at Cortland; M.S. 1973, Smith College 
Steven M. Suranovic, Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S. 1982, University of Illinois; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1987, Cornell University 
John F. Sutter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1965, Capital University; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Rice University 
P.A.V.B. Swamy, Adjunct Professor of Economics ; 
M.A. 1957, M.S. 1958, Andhra University, India; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin peist 
Glenn Vincent Swengros, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics an 
Studies 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, M.S. in Ed. 1960, University of Kansas 
Robert W. Swezey, Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1965, Grove City College: M.A. 1967, American University; Ph 
Maryland 
Nematolah Taghavi, Instructor in Mathematics 
B.S. 1975, University of Maryland; M.A. 1983, American University ve 
Lucretia D. Tanner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Administrat™ 
Sciences 
B.S. 1962, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1964, University of Wisconsin 
Morton Frank Taragin, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S. in Engr. 1965, M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Claudia Tate, Professor of English 
B.A. 1968, University of Michigan; M.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1977, Harvard University 
Juliana M. Taymans, Associate Professor of Special Education iy 
B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1985, University of Maryland; M.A. 1976, George Washington Uni 
Robert Frederick Teitel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1966, City University of New York, City College 
Douglas Harold Teller, Professor of Design and Graphics > 
B.A. 1956, Western Michigan University; M.F.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Peter F. Thall, Associate Professor of Statistics ! 
B.S. 1971, Michigan State University; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Florida State University 


Edwin C. Thayer, Studio Instructor in French Horn 
B.M. 1957, M.M. 1958, University of Illinois 


Administ 


D. 1972, University ^ 
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tan. i _ —— 
= Francois Marie Thibault, Associate Professor of I rench Werden 
1976, peat 1960, Licence às Lettres 1964, Diplóme d'Etudes 1965, Academie de Paris; 
Joa 6, University of Maryland j 
p Elizabeth Thiel, Associate Professor of Communication z 
Us 51, Marvgrove ( Ollege; M.F.A. 1971, Catholic University of America; Ph.D. 1975, 
niversity of Michigan 
Stat 9Delt, Professor of German oon 
B en 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Freiburg, West Germany 
Tàdforq L 


: ewis Thomas, Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Regional 
Clence 


Ra E. Washington University; M.A. 1958, University of Kansas 
Ymong 


B dward Thomas, Associate Professor of Statistics 
^. 1955, M.A 1957, M.Phil. 1971, George Washington University P rrr 
pond win Thompson, Assistant Research Professor of — xcd 
Uas 1967, University of the West Indies; M.Sc. 1970, University of British Columbia; 985, 
Versi s s 
sity o Washington 
Thompson, Associate Professor of Russian — 9 
' M.S. 1968 Georgetown University; Ph.D. 1984, George Washington Uni " 
y ' ; i ashing t 
BA hompson, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Languag 
Rich : 1970, alamazoo College; M.A. 1977, University of Michigan MEL 
BA d ornton, Professor of History and International Affairs 
ms Yes : Colgate University; Ph.D. 1966, University of Washington $i 
"tn j > 38 Business Administration 
BA 19g, Man, Associate Professor of Business / 
Max d M.B.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1978, Pennsylvania State University 
BA d Ticktin, Assistant Professor of Hebrew sindihan takhta 
M America à University of Pennsylvania; M.H.L. 1947, D.D. 1977, Jewis £ 
lg y 
m Elizabeth Tidball, Professor of Physiology 2x ty of Wisconsin 
Sp 1991, LHD. 1976, Mount Holyoke College; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1959, : nC —X ids 
Marys a lilson College; D.Sc. 1974, Trinity m DÀ m at 
South. pege (Indiana); D.Sc. 1977, Cedar Crest Co ege; D.S 978, T — 
father SC. 1979, G r College; Litt.D. 1980, Regis College; Litt.D. 1980, College of $ 
therine: HHD o Goucher College; Li 


3, S 2 j »; L.H.D. 1984, Skidmore 
.D. 1982 lege; LL.D. 1983, Saint Joseph College; - kie s 
cle LHD. 1985. nee Sar College; L.H.D 1985, Converse College; D.Sc. 1986, Saint Mary 
Nei] A "Woods College; L.H.D 1986, Mount Vernon College 
Mage ilkens, Associate Professor of Music 
e, B. 1950 


Orge 39, Columbia Union College; Mus.M. 1952, Philadelphia Conservatory of Music 
BA 195 Tilson, Jr., Adjunct Assistant Professor of Teacher Education 
Ceo LU, inity University; M.A. 1982, George Washington University 
BA 4 Odaro, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
Susa i 958, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1963, New York University 
n J, Tol 
1 


tA 961 


Paul ip geht Ae 

B, Ul Tollo, Assistant Professor of Geo Og) ; men 
Ma Es Tufts University M.S. 1976 d of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1982, University of 
BI “Ssachusetts sity; M.S. 1976, 

tg Oman, A i f Statistics 

b. » ASSis ?rofessor of Statistic: em 

tu; 75, right eere Nie m M.S. 1977, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D 
Ste ' Ohio State University Ge eee of 

the 1 Joel Trachtenberg, Professor of Public Administration; Preside 

BA University 


LHD, = Columbia University; J.D. 1962, Yale University; M.P.A. 1966, Harvard University; 
j arie . Trinity College (Connecticut) : i ad 

BS. 19, 'àVis, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Communic 
Tay : s MPA. 1983, University of Maryland 


J lr ab 
e Bs, 198P» Clinical Instructor in Art een XM 
var] * .Janoke College: M.A. 1981, George Was ington Univers a sett 
Stugrestus Troester, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
les , 
Bs 


h J uri; E 942 
Colani Northeast Missouri State University; M.A. 1938, University of Missouri; Ed.D. 1 
lat Niversity 
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Joseph Louis Tropea, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1962, Wayne State University; M.A. 1965, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1973, 
Washington University 
Robert P. Trost, Professor of Economics 
B.M.E. 1969, University of Detroit; Ph.D. 1977, University of Florida 
Steven A. Tuch, Associate Professor of Sociology ponas 
B.A. 1973, University of Massachusetts; M.A. 1976, Emory University; Ph.D. 1981, 
State University ag? 
Richard W. Tucker, Assistant Professor of English as a Foreign Langu 
B.A. 1971, Bowling Green State University; M.A. 1976, University of Michigan 
Frank S. Turek III, Assistant Professor of Naval Science 
B.S. 1984, University of Rochester 
Douglas Henry Ubelaker, Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, University of Kansas 
Jane F. Uebelhoer, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1970, Marquette University; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1981, University of Missouri 
Daniel H. Ullman, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A. 1979, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1985, University of California, Berkeley 
Stuart A. Umpleby, Professor of Management Science 
B.S., B.A. 1967, M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1975, University of Illinois 
Peter B. Vaill, Professor of Human Systems 
B.A. 1958, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, Harvard University 
Roberto Valero, Assistant Professor of Spanish : 
B.A. 1978, M.A. 1980, University of Havana, Cuba; Ph.D. 1988, Georgetown Universi ec! 
Jack Yehudi Vanderhoek, Associate Professor of Biochemistry and 
Biology 
B.S. 1960, City University of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Insti 
Technology peist 
Karin Mueck Vecchione, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and 
Studies 
B.S. 1982, University of Maryland 
Isabel R. Vergara, Assistant Professor of Spanish j 
B.A. 1974, Universidad Nacional de Colombia; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1988, Cornell Usi 
Donald Eugene Vermeer, Professor of Geography and Regional Scien 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Berkeley 
Roxana Verona, Adjunct Assistant Professor of French 
M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1979, University of Bucharest 
Karl William Viehe, Professorial Lecturer in Accountancy 
M.A. 1968, American University; J.D. 1981, Howard University; M.L.T. 1982, Georgetow® 
University ion 
Kanoknart Visudtibhan, Assistant Professor of Business Administrati d 
B.Comm. 1976, University of Western Australia; M.B.A. 1978, Australia Graduate Scho 
Management; Ph.D. 1988, University of Pennsylvania once 
Arthur Viterito, Assistant Professor of Geography and Regional Scien pD. 
B.A. 1973, Long Island University; M.A. 1976, State University of New York at Al ! 
1980, University of Denver 
John Michael Vlach, Professor of American Civilization p 
B.A. 1970, University of California, Davis; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Indiana University 
Barbara Ann von Barghahn, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1970, University of lowa; M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1979, New York University 
Clemmont Eyvind Vontress, Professor of Counseling 
B.A. 1952, Kentucky State College; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1965, Indiana University 
Muriel Von Villas, Director of Vocal Theatre Workshop 
B.M. 1977, Boston Conservatory of Music 
Harry Wachs, Research Professor of Education 
O.D. 1948, Pennsylvania State College of Optometry 


Alan Gerard Wade, Associate Professor of Theatre amid 
B.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1981, Northwestern University; M.A. 1972, Catholic University of 


tute d 
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'olliday Ballew W 


" 1976, State Univ 
nnsylvania Jniv 


agner, Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
ersity of New York Empire State College; Ph.D. 1981, University o 


T, Adjunct Instructor in Teacher Education 
ha alls College; M.Ed. 1976, William Paterson College of New Jersey 
rd Donald Wagner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban and 
Onal Planni 
B. nning 
e 1972, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1976, University of Edinburgh ee 
| pg lUd S. Wahab, Visiting Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
Sala * 1979, Cairo University, Egypt 
LLB ahab, Adjunct Professor of Travel and Tourism 
: ichan m » Cairo University, Egypt; J.S.D. 1961, Cornell University 
avid Walk, Professor of Psycholo zy 
BA. h aik, Professor of Psy g) patai 
j irent Aceton University; M.A. 1947, University of lowa; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvarc 


“A. 1949, We 


E 
Sos ye 
= 


ag atris Walker, Jr., Professor of American rie aa ETIt- 
Pennsylvanie t western University; M.A. 1950, Columbia University; 
Waa Wallace, Jr., Professor of Religion A pir 
üceton Uni Itworth College; B.D. 1960, Princeton Theological Seminary; } 


A versity 
BA - allace, Professor of Sociology - " 
Univ %1, Immaculate Heart College; M.A. 1963, University of Notre Dame; Ph.D. 1968, 
Tara n of California, Berkeley 
BA r0shal Wallace, Assistant Professor of English — 
Mitch, T Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Toronto T 
and : Wallerstein, Adjunct Associate Professor of International Affairs 


ÀB, N Itical Science 


titute sẹ eu tmouth College; M.P.A. 1972, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1978, Massachusetts 
Ra e of echnology : 


Bs, 196 hn Walsh, Associate Professor of Anatomy 


Tge *. MVersity of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1978, Tufts University 
C BA 195 18 Yuan Wang, Assistant Professor of Chinese 


Sto h àiwan Normal University; M.S. 1955, Tokyo University of — a 
leigh d: Warner, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics 
udie 
Rint 1972. Williams Colloge: J.D. 1976, University ot Miami; M.S 1982, American E 
Politic " arner III, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs an 
Bs, pes Science + ea exes 
Janney US, Naval Ac ademy; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1975, Princeton University 


Civi, àrren-Findley, Adjunct Associate Professor of American 
BA lization A 
ileo : » Texas Woman's University; M.Phil. 1972, Ph.D. 1973, George Washington l niversity 
4 1,4, ^ Ward Washburn, Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
Don 8, artmouth College; Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
ayne Wa; eM f Physiology 
Mg 1 atkins, Associate Professor of P ysiology 
ary ç 963, University of Louisville; Ph.D. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
BA. 1g atson, Associate Professor of Economics 
1, PhD. 
, Lecturer in Anthropology _ 
sley College; M.A. 1979 George Washington University 
L MD, 199? ward Weglicki, Professor of Medicine and of Physiology 
Owel] W » University of Maryland ae as 
Ba, 1953.6 T, Jr., Congressional Professor and Visiting Professor of Law 
Herber ' Yale University; LL B. 1958, University of Virginia ; 
BS. 19 *ingartner, Professor of Psychology and of Pharmacology 
Oy University of New York; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
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Ronald Weitzer, Assistant Professor of Sociology Qi 
B.A. 1975, University of California, Santa Cruz; M.A. 1978, Ph.D. 1985, University of 
Berkeley 

Stephen William Wellman, Studio Instructor in Music 
Mus.B. 1974, North Carolina School of the Arts 

Elizabeth Fortson Wells, Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.A. 1965, Agnes Scott College; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 1977, University of North Carolina 

William Gaynor Wells, Jr., Associate Professor of Management Scienl ag 
B.S. 1947, University of Chicago; M.S. 1961, Purdue University; D.B.A. 1977, George 
University 

William Julius Wenker, Associate Professor of Management Science gt 
B.M. 1953, M.M. 1955, University of Portland; M.S. 1965, Stanford University; D.B.A. 1 
George Washington University 

Linda Louise Werling, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 
B.S. 1976, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1983, Duke University 

Peter Werres, Associate Professorial Lecturer in German 
M.Phil. 1972, Ph.D. 1977, George Washington University 

Harry Miles West III, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration ^ 
B.A. 1963, University of Maryland; M.S. 1967, D.P.A. 1973, George Washington Uni 

Lynda L. West, Associate Professor of Special Education 
B.A. 1968, Benedictine College; M.D. 1976, Ph.D. 1979, University of Missouri oisi 

Beverly Jean Westerman, Adjunct Instructor in Human Kinetics and 
Studies 
B.S. 1981, Western Kentucky University; M.Ed. 1983, University of Virginia P 

Nancy Winegardner Whichard, Visiting Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1967, Purdue University; M.A. 1971, University of Georgia 

David Gover White, Professor of Chemistry 
B.Ch.E. 1950, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 

Jane Elizabeth White, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Music 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester; M.A. 1963, American University 

Richard Otis White, Studio Instructor in Oboe 
Mus.B. 1950, University of Rochester 

Susan Louise Wiley, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.S. 1971, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1987, University of Maryland 

David Stanley Wilkinson, Professor of Pathology T dl 
B.S. 1967, Virginia Military Institute; Ph.D. 1971, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 1978; 
of Miami 

Susan P. Willens, Visiting Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1954, University of Michigan; M.A.T. 1956, Yale University; Ph.D. 1972, Cat 
of America 

Henry I. Willett, Jr., Visiting Assistant Professor of Education pt 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.Ed. 1955, Ed.D. 1964, University of Virgi 

Katherine Johnston Williams, Assistant Professor of Art Therapy versit) 
B.A. 1962, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1977, M.Phil. 1989, George Washington Un! 

Robert Crumpton Willson, Associate Professor-of Journalism 
B.A. 1951, George Washington University 

John Clay Wilmot, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Services 


Administration 

B.S. 1954, Iowa State University 
Lawrence Winkler, Professor of Counseling ; 

B.S. 1952, M.A. 1954, Washington University; Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
Erik Kenelm Winslow, Professor of Behavioral Sciences Ubi 

B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Case Western Reserve d 
Philip William Wirtz, Associate Professor of Management Science 4" 

Psychology 

B.A. 1971, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University; M.S. 1974, Purdue University 
Maida Rust Withers, Professor of Dance 

B.A. 1958, Brigham Young University; M.S. 1960, University of Utah 


Philip Roy Witmer, Visiting Assistant Professor of Accountancy . 
B.A. 1970, Greensboro College; M.B.A. 1974, M.A. 1975, University of South Carolina 


holic Uni 
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Alan ; 

c Wittrup, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
` Lee Wolchik, Associate Professor of Political Science and 
Ba nationa] Affairs 


Michigan" Syracuse University; M.A. 1972, Indiana University; Ph.D. 1978, University of 


Tun : ; : 
Tuy Reid Wolfman, Professor of Education; Associate Vice President for 
paademic Affairs 


Wiliam 7 M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, University of California, Berkeley 
ver Bruce Wood, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography and 
Slonal Science 


Bs, 
Pamela ee University of California, Berkeley; M.U.R.P. 1982, Ph.D. 1985, University of Hawaii 
BA lane Woodruff, Lecturer in Psychology 
William T George Washington University 
BA, Toe tomas Woodward, Associate Professor of Painting 
Michael ' M.A. 1961, American University 
ünd J. Worth, Professor of Education; Vice President for Development 
BA Alumni Affairs 
Don, d » Wilkes College; M.A. 1970, American University; Ph.D. 1982, University of Maryland 
BS. 1951 tight, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
John Frani Drury College; M.D. 1969, University of Missouri 
BA, aklin right, Jr., Professor of Drawing and Graphics 
Shirley Mi American University; M.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
Ngu inkewitz Wright, Associate Professor of English as a Foreign 
age 
Bs Tonto. 
à University Winona State University; M.A. 1963, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1971, Georgetown 
Dhe 
Re “tela Wright, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geography and 
BA 4 24! Science 
Willig 1972, M.A. 1977 


Dipl al 
Jere Ploma 


University of Maryland 


ph Wright, Studio Instructor in Clarinet and Saxophone 
51, Curtis Institute of Music; M.M. 1971, D.M.A. 1977, Catholic University of America 


es u, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
Mei id M.A 1976, Ph.D. 1983, George Washington University 
BA 49,» 5S1stant Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


9 L 
Meng. 82, Beijing Institute of Foreign Trade; D.B.A. 1989, George Washington University 
Bs, DU e, Assistant Professor of Economics 


Harry ©, Jiao Tung University, China; M.S. 1983, Ph.D. 1984; University of Wisconsin 


BA, 1 Dod Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion 
Univ, ?J, Williams College; B.D. 1957, Union Theological Seminary; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard 
Anthon ity 
on r ; 
Bs, z Marvin Yezer, Professor of Economics 
Ri Php 1974 rtmouth College; M.S. 1967, London School of Economics and Political Science; 
ichar w Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Affaing Chang Yin, Associate Professor of Economics and International 
LL 


^ 1946. p | 
La Piversity” Fu Jen University, China; M.A. 1950, University of Denver; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia 


ur 
BMus. 10o ens, Assistant Professor of Music 
i Last 9, Southwestern University; M.Mus. 1973, Ph.D. 1978, Indiana University 

: ri Zalkind, Associate Professor of Health Services Administration 
Me o sity arvard University; M.S. 1968, Stanford University; Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins 
Mei ) 


Ta El] 
e f at 
| BA, 195 n Zedek, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
ÜSenh eid lebrew University, Israel; M.A. 1954; Ph.D. 1958, Boston University 
BS 1 9 eum Professor of Administrative Sciences and of Psychology 
A Aithojic Ù -ity University of New York, City College; M.A. 1951, Fordham University; Ph.D. 1954, 
bbie Zi niversity of America 
- 19g SD. Visiting Assistant Professor of Religion 
* "Diversity of Chicago; M.A. 1976, Ph.D. 1984, University of Wisconsin 
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Jeffrey A. Zinn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geography and Region 
Science 
Oregon 


B.A. 1967, University of Vermont; M.A. 1970, University of Rhode Island; Ph.D. 1972: 
State University 
John Edmund Ziolkowski, Professor of Classics 
B.A. 1958, Duke University; Ph.D. 1963, University of North Carolina 
Bernard Charles Zook, Professor of Pathology (Comparative) 
B.S. 1962, D.V.M. 1963, Colorado State University 
Artley Joseph Zuchelli, Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 


CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH— 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


, 
Philip J. Aruscavage, Supervisory Research Chemist, U.S. Geological sunt 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1968, George Washington University 
Robert M. Blaese, Deputy Chief, Metabolism Branch, National Cancer 
Institute; Biochemistry 
B.S. 1961, Gustavus Adolphus College; M.D. 1964, University of Minnesota 
Thomas E. Bowman, Curator, Division of Crustacea, National Mus 
Natural History, Smithsonian Institution; Biology 


B.S. 1941, Harvard University; M.A. 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1 
University of California, San Diego 


PEAP ; ; ; itute d 
Robert E. Burke, Chief, Laboratory of Neural Control, National Institul 
Neurological and Communicative Disorders and Stroke; Physiology 
B.S. 1956, St. Bonaventure University; M.D. 1961, University of Rochester : jni 
Walter H. Carter, Jr., Professor of Biostatistics, Medical College of Virg! 
Virginia Commonwealth University; Statistics aute oof 
B.S. 1963, University of Richmond; M.S. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institu 
University f 
James H. Cassedy, Historian, National Library of Medicine; History 9 
Medicine 
B.A. 1941, Middlebury College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, Brown University 
Thomas A. Cebula, Chief, Molecular Biology Branch, Division of 
Microbiology, Food and Drug Administration; Genetics 
B.S. 1968, Wilkes College; Ph.D. 1973, Johns Hopkins University m 
Jerry M. Collins, Senior Scientist, Center for Drug Evaluation and Re 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration; Pharmacology 
B.S. 1972, Drexel University; M.S., Ph.D. 1974, University of Pennsylvania 
Chad Duane Emrick, Psychologist, Substance Abuse Rehabilitation 
Treatment Program, Denver V.A. Medical Center; Psychology 
B.A. 1965, Austin College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, Columbia University 
Gerald N. Grob, Professor of History, Rutgers University; America 
(History of Psychiatry) wv; PhD 
B.S. 1951, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1952, Columbia University: 
1958, Northwestern University ics U. 
; A i : ; , 
Liana Harvath, Research Microbiologist, Center for Drugs and Biolog! 
Food and Drug Administration; Biological Sciences qo? 
B.S. 1973, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1976, University of Illinois Medical cona 
M. Thomas Inge, Blackwell Professor of Humanities, Randolph-Mac® 
College; American Civilization 
B.A. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, Vanderbilt University r 
Michael C. Jaye, Principal Scientist, Molecular Biology Division, Rore 
Biotechnology Inc.; Genetics 
B.A. 1975, Ph.D. 1981, University of Connecticut ] 
Dorothy K. Kagehiro, Assistant Professor of Criminal Justice, Temp!e 
University; Psychology 
B.A. 1975, University of Hawaii; M.S. 1978, Ph.D. 1981, University of Utah 


eum d 


954. 


p Studi” 
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| 
a - 
‘Smi Keirans, Research Entomologist, Museum Support Center, 
A. 1980 E Institution; Biological S iences (Medical Entomology) 
Rugene 0 'Mai 1963, Boston 1 niversity; Ph.D. 1966, l niversity of New Hampshire 
Infection o Chief, Section on Molecular Virology and Genetic S, 
Satins, iseases Branch, National Institute of Neurological and 
nt 1966 mative Disorders and Stroke; Microbiology 
ileen 4 Allege of the Holy Cross; M.S. 1970, Ph.D 19 2 L niversity of Illinois 
trylan g. McLellan, Assistant Professor of Geology, University of 
BA. 1979 E Geology 
Phili Mi D 1982, Cambridge University, England 
Admini islivec, Research Plant Pathologist, U.S. Food and Drug 
Bs. Istration; Microbiology (Bacteriology) 
University Saint Meinrad College; M A. 1965, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1968, Purdue 


M 
farsha) Nirenbe 


rg, Chief, Laboratory of Biochemical Genetics, National 


art ^ x : . x 3 " 

Bs. vu Lung, and Blood Institute; Genetics (Biochemical Genetics) 
John Pet "d MS. 1952, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1957, University of Michigan 

er ewan. Deputy Director, AIDS, Office of the U.S. Public Health 

S, E Genetics 
M University Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1960, University of Nevada; M.D. 1967, Stanford 
"Avin 

Nati S. Reitz, Jr., Senior Staff Scientist, Laboratory of Tumor Cell Biology, 


onal Co 
* 1965, We 
th 


incer Institute; Genetics 
Stern Maryland College; Ph.D. 1970, Purdue University 


» Emergency Therapist, Arlington Mental Health Center; 


A. 19 "Sychology 
M * Oar 4 New Se hool for Social Research; M.A. 1977, Ph.D. 1986, Yeshiva University 
Inc . ügadharan, Vice President, Scientific Affairs, Bionetics Research, 


Bs igor netics 
erman S Madras University, India; M.S. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, Delhi University, India 
Reed A chneider, Microbiologist, Department of Bacterial Diseases, Walter 


NS. 1949 nU Institute of Research; Microbiology 


T "rol bosevelt University; M.S. 1951, University of Illinois; M.S.P.H. 1956, University of 
Ary E una; Ph.D. 1962, Catholic University of America 
Di d Striker 

ISeases 


[ETT 
M üses 


» Director, Division of Kidney, Urologic, and Hematologic 
» National Institute of Diabetes and Digestive and Kidney 
195 à hysiology 
h Davi S * University of Washington 

Ini; aTez-Torres, Associate Professor of Spanish, Georgetown 


lVersit,. c . r 

Bp, e Spanish American Literature 
D 1966, Midd) Diversidad Central, Venezuela; M.Ed. 1952, Institutio Immaculada Venezuela; M.A 
iq ebury College; Ph.D. 1972, Boston College 

Psyop errell, Professor of Psychology, Tennessee State University; 

BA oa Ogy 

'] 4 7 T 
Heiner y MS. 1958, Tennessee State University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Rochester 

Natj *stphal, Chief, Laboratory of Mammalian Genes and Development, 


0 i . 
D. a Institute of Child Health and Human Development; Genetics 


hino , University of Freiburg, Germany 
Croge. Inkles, Scientist, Laboratory of Molecular Biology, American Red 
met 1977 lcrobiology 
Se. , Iniversity of Delaware; Ph.D. 1983, University of Virginia 
of A E *agarri, Visiting Assistant Professor of History, Catholic University 
Ba, 1977 4 American Studies 
Northwestern University; M.A. 1978, M.Phil. 1980, Ph.D. 1984, Yale University 


* 


INDEX 


Abbreviations, key to, 175 
Academic status of the University, 11 
Academic work load for employed students 
see college or school concerned 
Accountancy, 176 
B.Accy., 130 
M.Accy., 138 
Ph.D., 153 
Accreditation, 11 
Administration, officers of, 15 
Administrative sciences, 180 
Admissions, 19 
See also college or school concerned 
Advanced standing, 21 
See also college or school concerned 
Alumni association, 55 
American studies program, 184 
Anatomy, 190 
Anthropology, 191 
Applied mathematics, see Mathematics 
Applied statistics, 429 
Art, 200 
Art therapy, 213 
Assistantships, 35 
Association management, 215 
M.A.M., 140 
Athletics, 62; see also Exercise and sport 
activities 
Auditing, 49 
Awards, 37 
Biochemistry, 216 
Biological sciences, 218 
Board of trustees, 13 
Botany, see Biological sciences 
Business administration, 225 
B.B.A., 131 
M.B.A., 140 
Ph.D., 153 
Business economics and public policy 
B.B.A., 133; M.B.A., 141 
Calendar, 5 
Campus life, office of, 60 
Career and cooperative education center, 58 
Center for career education and workshops 
(CCEW), 169 


Center for international science and technology 


policy, 166 
Certification curricula for teachers, 121 
Changes in program of study, 48 


Chemical toxicology, see Forensic sciences and 


Chemistry 

Chemistry, 236 

Chinese, see East Asian languages and 
literatures 

Civil engineering, see School of Engineering 
and Applied Science Bulletin 


Classical archaeology and anthropology, see Art 


and Anthropology 


Classical archaeology and classics, see Art and 


Classics 
Classical art and archaeology, see Art 
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Classical humanities, see Classics 
Classics, 242 ive 
College, schools, and division of the 


10 
Columbian College of Arts and $ 
Communication, 244 
Computer center, university, 54 tet, * 
Computer information and resource Cel! 
Computer science: ith & 
B A , B.S. requirements in statistics » 
option in computer science 8n 
and information systems, 429 ment 
See also Mathematics and Manage gy 
science; B.B.A., information pe 
M.B.A., information systems i 
142; M.S. in LS.T., 150 m 
See also School of Engineering &P' 
Science Bulletin 
Conduct, regulations concerning, 48 
Consortium of universities, 26, 53 
Consultants in research, 83, 508 
Continuing Education, Division of, 16 
Continuous enrollment, 49 
Cooperative programs, 93 "m d 
Counseling, 319; see also School of 
and Human Development 
Counseling center, 58 
Course numbers, explanation ©} 
Courses of instruction, 174 
Credit, 49 
By examination, 21 
Earned through USAFI, DANTES, n 


Explanation of amount of, 176 — cous 
For correspondence and television 


25 


For service school courses, 22 lso 
From other institutions, 21; see d 


cience 8 


f, 174 


or sc hool conc erned 
Post-admission transfer, 49 ae 
Repeating courses for, see college g 
concerned 
Transfer of, within the university ^ 
also college or school concerne 
Crime in commerce, see Forensic scien d 
Criminal justice, see Forensic scient! 
Sociology 
Dance, see Theatre and Dance 
Dean of students, office of, 56 
Dean's honor list, see college oF school 
concerned 
Decision systems, M.B.A., 142 ]leg? f$ 
Declaration of major, Columbian 
Departmental majors, 77 e 
Disabled student services, 59 
Dishonesty, academic, regulat 
Dismissal of students, 48, 51, 52 ]so 
Dissertation requirements, 50; see a5 
concerned 
Doctor of Medicine, combined degree 
programs, 88, 89 
Drama, see Theatre and dance 
Dropping courses, 48 
See also college or school con 
Early admission plan, 20 ool of 
Early childhood education, see Sch 


ent 
Education and Human Develop™ 


ions coo 


corned 


teratures 
> As 
le lan Studies, 251 


ian Development, School o: 


p i “urope an studies, 248 
lg 4 1 languages and | r 249 
| 


"luca 
io 
ty E leadership 260 
Electric A Opportunity pr 


59 
en 
hgineering and aee E sh 
se Sc E T nputer science 
Choo] of E 
ngineering and Applied 
lla, ence Bulle tin 
His ge Sc jY edu. ation program, 105 
Feri pe 9f International Affairs, 155 
Inyi,, culty, 463 


' Student, 39, 58 


Í Engine 
> Bulletin 


ng and 


ent ex : 
Mire amination, 72, 269 


i Test of as ^. see college or school concerned 
"lis y EA loreign language (TOEFL), 24 
Uit, 3 loreign language, 276 

len d 
Witon, tal and resource policy 


ting Mental scie 


n nce, 278 
Na] g Mental st 


udies, 279 


ly, PPort 
ps: Moms university policy on, 12 
nv can College ° 
Be Testing Program, 19 

Ac e Board 

Ady vement Tests, 19, 22 

Coll E Placement Tests. 21 

Scho vel Examination Program, 22 


dump ie Aptitude T Tests, 19 


E lan 

glisi Á à College special departmental, 72 
Gra 8 à forei uage, 2 

C dua gn language, 24 

dus, " p nagement Admission Test, 135 


e 
depart Cord Examination, see school or 
Ment conc erned 


ș Helg 
75 "of-study), in Columbian College 


see school 


activities, 314 
SPort science, 106 


Y an 
ee C. d st 
NE taff of instruction, 463 


Ce he 
Whine e and food service, 5 


hag" 
QU NY Majors, 75 
“h c 
haac, B, A vet vents, M.B.A., 142 

q cia] ai, 32 m 

"Mme, 

ial 
i Plans o 30 Prepaid and deferred payment 


cat 
"aigna 
l opportunity program. 59 


terans benetits, 40 
I 1 ıl encumbrance for no ment of 
F 1 il regula 7 
Fine arts, see Art 


iaissance and 18th 
Century Studie j4 


American studies program 


od service 
( sciences, 280 

Romance | ages and literatures 
( eries an i operative program 
Genet 28€ 
Geobiology, 287 


Geochemistry, see Chemistry and Geology 


1y and regional science 


OgV 


anic languages and literatures, 296 


nt and Business Administration 


School of 
Degrees offered 


B.Accy., 130 


B.B.A., 13 

Accy )8 

A.M 9 

H.5 144 
M.P.A., 14 
M.S. in LS 150 
M 150 
M.U.&R.P., 1 
Ph.D., 153 
Spec. in H.S.A., 152 


Special programs, 154 


Grades, 46; see also college or school 


concern 
Graduate Record Examination, see school or 
department concerned 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 81 
Graduation 
Grants, 35 
Greek, see Classics 


Handicapped students, see Disabled student 


50; see Calendar for dates 


services 
Health and accident insurance, 58 


ilth service, student, 5 


nistration, 299 


Health services 


International Institute, 154 
M.H.S.A., 144 
Spec. in H.S.A., 152 
Hebrew, see Classics 
Historic preservation, see American studies 
program and Urban and regional planning 
History, 303 
Honors, 50; see also department or school 
concerned 
Honors program, 313 
Housing and residence life, 57 
Human kinetics and leisure studies, 313 
B.S. in H.K.L.S., 102, 106 
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Human resource development, 319; see also 
School of Education and Human 
Development 

Human resources management: B.B.A., 133 
M.B.A., 142 

Human services, 319; see also School of 
Education and Human Development 

Humanities, 324 

Inactive status, 49 

Incomplete/authorized withdrawal, 46 

Incomplete, removal of, see 
concerned 

Individual graduate programs, 324 

Information systems, B.B.A., 134 


college or school 


Information systems management, M.B.A., 142 


Information systems technology, M.S. in LS.T 
150 

Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 166 

Insurance, health and accident, 58 


Interdisciplinary programs, Columbian College 
i 


77 
International affairs, 325 
International Affairs, Elliott School of, 155 
B.A. programs, 156 
M.A. programs, 161 
Special programs, 165 
International business: B.B.A 
International institute for health services 
administration, 154 
International services, 59 
International students 
Admission, 24 
Financial aid, 39 
Internships, 36; see also school concerned 
Italian, see Romance languages and literatures 
Japanese, see East Asian languages and 
literatures 
Journalism, 327 
Judaic studies, 330 


Korean see East Asian languages and literatures 


Latin, see Classics 

Latin American studies, 331 

Leave of absence, 49, 68 

Legislative affairs, 332 

Liberal arts, program in, 333 

Libraries, 12, 51 

Linguistics, 334 

Loans, 38 

Logistics, operations, and materials 
management: B.B.A., 134; M.B.A. 143 

Management of science, technology, and 
innovation, M.B.A., 143 

Management science, 334 

Marketing: B.B.A., 134; M.B.A., 143 

Master's comprehensive examinations, see 
school concerned 

Mathematics, 342 

Placement examination, 72 

Mathematical statistics, 429 

Mechanical engineering, see School of 
Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin 

Medical technology, B.S. program, see School 
of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin 

Medicine and Health Sciences, School of, see 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
Bulletin 


134; M.B.A., 142 


Microbiology, 351 

Middle Sdn studies, see Elliott school 
International Affairs | 

Mid-semester warning, 69 

Multicultural student servialll center, 59 

Museum education, M.A.T program, 1 

Museum studies, graduate program, 

Museum training, M.A concentration j 
Anthropology and Art i 

Museums and material culture, se& Ane? 
studies program 

Music, 355 

National Law Center, see 
Bulletin 

National Teacher Examination, 103 

Naval science, 361 

NROTC, 361 3 

Ninety-hour program, bachelor's degree: 

Columbian College, 70 
Elliott School, 158 

Nondegree status, 23, 168 tino 

Off-campus degree programs, see Con " 
Education, Division of, and colleg 
school concerned 

Office of university students, 170 


jet 
National Law ca 


Officers of administration, 15 

Organizational behavior and developmell 
M.B.A., 144 

Organizations, student, 61 

Pass/no pass option, see college oF schoo! 
concerned 

Pathology, 363 

Peer advising, 67 

Pharmacology, 365 

Philosophy, 367 

Philosophy and social policy, 368 — w 

Physical education, see Human kineti? 
leisure studies 

Physical science, see Chemistry 

Physics, 371 

Physiology, 375 


Placement examinations, 72; see als? 
department concerned „orati 
Polish, see Slavic languages and lite? 


Political communication, 377 

Political science, 378 d 

Portuguese, see Romance languages an 
literatures 

Post-admission transfer credit, 49 

Postdoctoral study, 29 

Premedical curriculum, 81 

Prepaid payment plans, 30 

Prizes, 40 

Probation, see college, school, oF d 
concerned 

Procurement and contracting, 150 

Programs, right to make changes M. 

Property responsibility, 52 

Proseminars, Columbian College. 

Psychology, 387 

Public administration, 395 

M.P.A., 147 

Public policy, 400 

Purchasing managers, certificati 

Quality-point index, 47 

Radio-television, see Communicat 


jvisio® 


76 


on of. d 


ion 


Radiologi 
lead Bical scien es, 400 
Read Ng center, 53 
hi Mission, 24, 2€ 
Regn’, 30 i 
tejto, 2€ 
u ations 
ü » 45; see also Financial Regulations 


» School or division 


nt information 


concerned 


iniversity 


le 
e ` 
sch Tequirements 50; see also college or 
Noe Concerned 
a | 
Romanja nguages and literatures, 406 
ig titur; omance languages and 
Rules 


Rugg -J University 


n, right to change, 51 
RUN see Slavi | 


anguages and literatures 


Schol, i st European studies, 413 
" p requirements 46; see also college 
bolars B division concerned 


et See Fin 
TM s nology, and public 
TM Management. see 
CIN Xy Studies 
cle, p, 

» l'à , 
NN culty, 18 


ancial aid 
414 


sciences 


policy 
e Forensic 
Durs of j, 415 

1 Credit, 176 


là >e Q ^ 
literatures” see Slavic languages and 


ice 
à learn; 

unpaid Program, 416 

09 ite 0 lege regulations, 67 

Sia Serieg ae credit for, 21 
0-So, “pe 

lire | qur udies, institute for, 166 

ilh oni ages and literatures, 416 
93, 18 AStitution, c ooperative program 
l 

he t, 419 

Span: Policy ine 

Panish sen Institute, 166 


merj ance languages and literatures 

Sz ican literature, see Romance 

: s and literatures 

eatin tom 436; see 
9n and Human I 

“ONors, 51. 

De h a ned 

§ n a 

Dec ind hearing, 425 

earing Cer 

š enter, 54 

munie 


also School of 
Jevelopment 
see also department 


ation, see Communication 


Speech-language pathology and audiology 


»peech and hearing 
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see 


Statistics/computer and information systems, 428 


otu« 
Stud 


nt employment, 39, 58 


nment, 60 


nt gover 


Student health service, 57 


Study abroad, 166 
171 


r sessions, 172; see also 


Summer scholar program 


Sur summer 


essions Announcement 


Suspension, see college, school, or division 


mcerned 


Systems analysis and engineering, see School 


of Engineering and Applied Science 


Systems theory and cybernetics, M.B.A 
Taxation, M.T., 150 
Teacher education, 436 
Education and Human Development 
for, 121 
ollege students, 97 


see also School of 
Teachers, certification curricula 

For Columbian ( 
Telecommunications management, 149 


Telecommunication, 447 
Television, GW, 55 
Theatre and dance, 449 


Thesis requirements, 50; see also school 
concerned 

Transcripts of record, 49 

Transfer students 

the university, 48 

317; see also School of 
Education and Human Development 

Tuition, 27 

Advance deposit 

Tutorial study, 80 

University Professors’ courses, 454 

University students 170 

Urban and regional planning, 457 

M.U.&R.P. degree program, 151 

Veterans benefits, 40 

Vocational counseling, 58 

Waiver examinations, see Examinations 

Washington area studies, center for, 94 

Withdrawal, 30, 46, 48; see also college 
school, or division concerned 

Women's studies, 460 

Writing center, 54 

Yiddish, see Classics 

Zoology, see Biological sciences 


admission, 20 
Transfer within 


Travel and tourism 


office of, 
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The Academic Calendar 1990—1991* 


1990 Fall Semester 


August 23—24 
August 27 
September 3 
October 1 


October 12 


November 22—23 
December 4 
December 5 


— 


December 6 
December 10—21 


Registration 

Classes begin 

Labor Day (holiday) 

Application for February graduation due 

SJ.D. dissertations of candidates for February g 
due 

Thanksgiving holiday E. jid 
Constructive Thursday (makeup for Thanksgiving ho p 
Constructive Friday (makeup for Thanksgiving hol! 

Last day of fall semester classes en due 
LL.M. theses of candidates for February graduation 
Reading period 

Examination period 


raduatio? 


1991 Spring Semester 


January 11 
January 14 
January 21 
January 25 
February 1 
February 17 
February 18 
Marcb 15 
Marcb 25 
May 1 


> 


May 2-3 
May 6—21 
June 2 


Registration for those not registered during the fall 
Classes begin 

Martin Luther King, Jr., Day (holiday) p 
SJ.D. dissertations of candidates for May graduation 
Application for May graduation due 

Winter Convocation 

George Washington’s birthday observed (holiday) 
Spring recess begins after last class 
Classes resume 

Constructive Monday (makeup for Martin L 
Day) 

Last day of spring semester classes 

LL.M. theses of candidates for June graduation due 
Reading period 

Examination period 

Commencement 


d A 
uther King.) 


*The Academic Calendar is subject to change 
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The National Law Center 
History 
TheLaw c 
Ins renter, the oldest law school in the District of Columbia, was established in 
efforts of 4 formal program of two years of study. This was largely through the 
i the Reverend Whitefield Sams on, President of Columbian College, whose 
in the purchase of a separate building for holding law classes. The 
? elonged to Trinity Church, of which Francis Scott Key had been 
Sixty zm. It was occupied by the Law Center until 1884 elih 
hool contin a e from 22 of the then 3 states, received degrees in 1867. The 
Was at Eo to have a student body and a faculty that reflected the fact that it 
and John M; ‘OF our nation's government. Supreme Court Justices I avid J. Brewer 
bar Who w arshall Harlan were among the prominent members of the bench and 
"ere on the faculty 
the La 'C 2 ONE year after the first such program was adopted in the United States, 
the cc Leer instituted a course leading to the degree of Master of Laws. In 1898, 
l 3€ of instruction for the degree of Bachelor of Laws was extended to three 


Years, TI 
tica aW Center took part in 1900 in the organization of the Association of 
n Law Schools. 


d ings Das quarter-century the Law Center expanded its course and seminar 
Bree of : consideration of the needs of first-degree and graduate students. The 
, Sdn accepting (rJ uridical Science was instituted in 1940. In 1946, the Law Center 
TETS fre ot 8 foreign attorneys into specially designated programs. Today, law 
, Jer countries are ac cepted into the Master of Laws program 
Place in e National University School of Law, which had held an important 
George e education in the District of Columbia since 1869, was absorbed by the 
Since 4c. Bon University Law School 
Nifricul e 4, Programs of special research and study have enriched the basic 
Inte ation; t present these include Environmental Law; Intellectual Pre )perty Law; 
rer ment Som C mparative Law Land Use Management and Control Law; and 
ich the ,... "Ontracts. The academic courses reflect the breadth in public law for 
M ditional, Center is well known 
Cet the le u the Law Center has been a leader in developing a curriculum to 
fen ve E needs of the poor and the disadvantaged. A clinical law program has 
Projects inc Ped that is the equal of that at any law school in the nation Special 
2 mical Studie. the Consumer Protection Center, the Community Legal Clinic, 
"IPetvise E" In Environmental Law, Students in Court, and individual projects 
Y the Law Students Civil Rights Research Council. 


ti Scam location of the National Law Center ina central area of 
Onal. The p Pital, the focal point of the law in action, both American and interna- 
aj tunity nl the Center goes on in this envirc Ünment, presenting a unique 
hr istrative ore ation and study of federal agencies—judicial, legislative, and 
p €ral trial and t adily accessible are the Supreme Court of the l nited States, the 
Gal jurisdic o Pelate courts of the District of Columbia, and federal courts of 
fede , the iied. such as the United States Court of Appeals for the Federal 
ag a legis =~ ed States Tax Court, and the Court of Military Appeals. Current 
Se as i = N Can be studied as it is considered by Congressional committees 
in Nate. ith E up for debate on the floors of the House of Representatives and the 
ton have espect to the federal administrative agencies, students here in Wash- 

Matchless opportunities for study and observation. They can attend 
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e dod 


ys 
st 


informal and formal hearings of these agencies and can obtain from th 
sections complete records of administrative adjudication in specific cases. 
tive of such federal agencies are the Interstate Commerce Commission in UI 
of transportation; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade regulat yat 
Securities and Exchange Commission in the field of security issues and © men 
finance; the National Labor Relations Board in the field of labor-manage, o 
relations; the United States Patent Office in the field of patent law; the F f; 
Energy Regulatory Commission in the field of water, natural gas, and electric?” jon 
and the Federal Communications Commission in the field of radio and t€ 
Supplementing these environmental advantages of law in action are He "mi 
tional research library collections in the Library of Congress, in the various C v 
ments of the federal government, and in the libraries of the headquarté ir 
national and international organizations. The notable library of the Carneg asi 
dation for International Peace has been acquired by George Washington Uni. 
for use by research students in international and comparative law, fie 
respect to which Washington has come to be called “The Capital of t z ofthe 
The years of residence at law school are years of participation in the MT 
community, which in the case of the George Washington University Natio’ jaw 
Center is the government of the United States. As a consequence, the SUS ni 
takes on added meaning, whether the goal be government service OF P igast 
general or specialized, and whatever the community in which the student p 
practice. 


Objectives 1 
The purpose of the National Law Center is to prepare men and women (0 t 
needs of society in many fields of law and to encourage scholarly rese v 
writing in the law. As a national law school, the Center does not emp s 10 
particular geographic area in its instruction; therefore, it prepares stu eg 
practice law in any part of the country. The Center also offers a progran gió 
education for foreign students. The Law Center seeks to fulfill these d pig! | 
through a rich and varied curriculum taught by eminent professors a nich sv" 
qualified specialized instructors; an extensive clinical law program in k- p 
dents learn legal skills by actual practice; two law journals that specialize * ia 
law and international law; trial practice; participation in the Van Vlec pr J 
Case Club and several other moot court competitions; a series of stu en js 
sional co-curricular activities; studies on an advanced level for foreign e f the pif 
American students; a continuing legal education program for members 0 r. 
providing them with opportunities for course work within the currie 
scholarly research and writing in the law. 


ulum: 


Student Body 


. app” 
The National Law Center has a total enrollment of about 1,600 student ML, 
imately 1,000 students are in the full-time day division for the J.D. degree yho 
are enrolled in the part-time evening division. More than 200 students, m 


abroad, are enrolled in the postJ.D. degree programs 


The Jur; 

Juris Doctor Degree 
Entra... 
Tance Requirements 
Admission to the 


Ss... Juris Doctor degree program requires a bachelor's degree from 
~ “Credited col 


“OMmMittee A lege or university and a stre ng academic record. The Admissions 
! Missions p into account both the grades and = —— jn of courses. The 
ehdation. ^mmittee considers personal and scholastic achievements, recom 

s S (if submitted), and the results of the Law School Admission Test (LSAT) 


* Commi ; 
Mmittee also seeks social ethnic, cultural, and geographical diversity in the 


| Pplicant ed In the selection process, there is no discrimination against any 
cause of sex, race, color religion, handicap, or national origin 

l Adm concerning the Law School Admission Test may be obtained from 

Newton peo’ Office of the Natic nal Law ( enter or from Law Services, Box 2001, 

Jnited Stat k nnsylvania 18940. The test is administered at various centers in the 

POEKS, Testing dates are usually in September, December, February, and 

Month de pleted application forms must be received by Law Services at least one 


fore Ore the date of the test. It is not necessary to apply to the law school 
" taking the test 


Bep; 
ginni 
ade. 4B Students 


"m are admitted only at the start of the fall semester. Because 
à 5SIOn decis 


lication E tons are made on a rolling basis, applicants are urged to submit 
line. his Orms and complete credentials well in advance of the March 1 dead 
December Cans that the Law School Admission Test should be taken no later than 
Of Aq ^ Application forms are available at and should be returned to the Office 
ton, p Ons of the National Law Center, Ge rge Washington University, Washing 
PC. 20052 
(sas “Pplicant should register with the Law School Data Assembly Service 
Vices, nyo. Completing and mailing the registration forms supplied by Law Ser- 
Schoo} pplication to this school will be processed unless accompanied by a Law 
tion Matching Form, which is found in each applicant's LSAT/LSDAS 
. .. Packet. A transcript from each college or university attended should 
LSD, S Sent directly to LSDAS, Box 2000-M, Newtown, Pennsylvania 18940. The 
tha > Will analyze t} 


On ie transcript(s) and send a copy to this law school and others 
“Hered | 


ir 4 report. However, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, to 
"Ecejpy Fd to the National Law Center a final transc ript showing evidence of the 
a bachelor's degree 


Ad 
vanced Standin 


Ali g (Transfer Students ) 


m ted 


"lied ed by the 
ana ‘Othe | 
ission q 
atte is ar transfer who is ineligible to return in good standing to a previously 
"ter aw School. Transfer students may apply for admission to the National Law 
fall or spring semester. The deadlines for submission of 
are July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring 


a 
ee 
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Foreign Attorneys 


E. 
A limited number of foreign attorneys who wish to prepare for law practice in 
United States may be admitted to the Juris Doctor program. A student a 
program who completes 28 hours of course work at this law school with å ce 
point average of 70.0 or above may be granted an additional 28 hours ofa in wo 
standing for law studies outside the U.S. and thereby earn the J.D. degree! [ 
years. A student whose average is below 70.0 after taking 28 hours of cou, 
must complete the full J.D. program which requires 84 hours of coU 
Students will be admitted to this program only at the start of the fall se (0 
The deadline for application materials is March 1, but applicants are encou 
submit applications well in advance of the deadline 


Visiting (Unclassified) Students 


A law student who is in good academic standing as a degree candidate at an! 
approved law school may be admitted to the National Law Center as an une for 
student and earn credit for transfer to his or her law scho |. Students may a? wi 
visiting student status during the fall, spring, or summer semester. Admiss! 

be based on the availability of space. The deadlines for application mate mo 
July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, and one | 
prior to the beginning of the summer session 


Day Division/Evening Division pit 
Once admitted to the Juris Doctor degree program, candidates are given d of 
of attending either the day division (full-time) or evening division (pure it? 
space permits. Once enrolled, students may transfer between divisions °° ied 
the permission of the dean. See Academic Work Load, Residence, and 
Curriculum, below, for regulations g¢ werning the day and evening divi | 


Degree Requirements 


In order to earn the Juris Doctor degree, students must satisfactorily oi 
following academic requirements: C mpletion of 84 semester hours iculu™ 
fulfillment of the residence requirement; completion of the required CU 

and maintenance of the minimum grade point average of 65. 


Residence 


od of UP. 
i „e period 
Candidates for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence pet det? 
d 8 ired of SU 
academic years. At least two academic years of residence are requir 


i 1 f 
admitted with advanced standing. Attendance as a full-time suse ol 
credit hours) for each ofthe fall and spring semesters constitutes res! tt in 
one academic year, regardless of how many credits over 11 the studen me 


one semester; similar attendance as a part-time student (8-10 credits en " | 
ter) constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. CONS "wr 

x , = 3 — iremen A 
full-time student must attend six semesters to meet residence requ ;chedil ; 
time student must attend eight. Full-time students authorized to take 9 les 
less than 11 hours and part-time students authorized to take schedules arte 
hours receive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who 2. me 
summer session receive fractional residence credit. These residency I* 

apply to all J.D. students in the National Law Center 


"Li 
al 
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D z schedule of 
he day division are required to take the fi owe SC via 
Nts in the day dt é ; : ¢ Haak one 
Ses, Which Provides the basis upon which all farthe ras ne i be ares 
west ZOntracts I, Torts, Criminal Law, Civil Procedure dee : > o> Serna 
| titing, spring semester Contracts II, Property, Consti í 
Darig Ee bus ly, day division students must take 
| » V, Ce a 
Co, uring the second or third vears of Dr: Been im laar een 
x Stitutionar Law II, Criminal Procedure, Evide C 
and E 


"e. rement 
"SS, and the two-credit legal writing requireme 
Even; 
ening Division tand second 
E poe ir first and s 
ting division Students must take the follow er vue rm arch and Writing; 
Years. & PA Torts, and Legal Research < "our 
fi s first Year, fall semester Contracts TE ME Property, and Moot Court; 
Y Year. Spring semester —Ci intracts II, Criminal Law de. “aoe and 4 hours of 
cond Year, fal] semester—Constitutional Law I, Civil Procedure I, 4 
Elective, i : 


5; Second 
á Uring the se 
| Mstitutiona] I 
{Nd Eth: 


7 's of electives 
mester—Civil Procedure II and ap f e 
year, spring se f tudents must t; 
con l third, or fourth years, evening division ve t ciem 
( d, ice ws 
i rn ( ial Procedure, Evidence, Professional Re I 
aw riminz ocedure, 
- requirement 
‘s, and the two-credit legal writing requiremer 


Tete: 

; E  -— I f written work 
no et 1 raded on the basis o 
(hoy Pletion of course, which is gre de Cmm eimi 
be t AMinatic N), is required for the Juris Doctor « - Tome ut 2 
stig ric ) > " the Journal o; 
Eco; ‘fied by Service on the Law Review or the / 

nomics 


nea "S OF 
"other c 'se that requires o 
’ 9Y Satisfactory c mpletion of a seminar or other cours ] 
Permi 7 PAUISTACT( C [ 
lon... d Tese 
ly c 


4 two-credit 


c Ourt, or by satisfac- 
arch paper, by participation in upper-class ad — ems 
Buide), Pletion of Law 314 Independent Legal Writing. (See 

deine. ) " 


an 20 
l > more than 2 
ates without substantial outside ennio ment ( » — Aa 
t 5cre urs per s ‘ 
roger lies of 15 credit ho or 
a program of stuc ! ade 
courses in the evening only if they take a majc -" ~ merce 
i ) " 
5 The dean is authorized to approve programs of y i 
Noui Ours in exceptional cases; however, no program a- c ap amne 
ly : Permit the student to complete requirements for the ero- sa mempana 
ws Aning the first year of law study. Students with mo : A 
— . i . , st take 2 
Oyment, whether in the day or evening division, a pam 
tudi ' re he minimum load is f 
hours of Studies not exceeding 10 credit hours; t . Meets m ui. tara 
inj, CEt i Special cases when fewer hours may be api i } aiiai 
à > > ' dIVISK ^ , 
Steyr Te A minimum schedule of 11 credit vum — -— tuthorized by the 
> 'duced program is 2 : | 
dan, unusual circumstances when a reduced pro; 


l n S 5 r 4 cr dit hour Sin 
€ aki 8 1e lay divis 10n Or 4 cre 

th Qua: ts t Ing r lore than C edit hour in the C Pew ` ie — 
ivi: ion must h Ive the dean 5 per mission to take € ar review c rse 
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y m 
After the first year, students may, with the dean's permission, transfer fro : 
division to the other but should be advised of the residency consequence 


Residence) 


Student Employment , 
Astudent taking more than 10 hours of course work must limit outside employ 
to not more than 20 hours. It is urged that all full-time students refran 
engaging in outside employment during their first year. Although work z gi 
special areas may contribute to the learning and experience of the Stu en " 
general rule it will compete with the time needed for adequate study and prep 
tion, which are at the heart of a good legal education 


Academic Evaluation 


Grades 


Grades are given in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as follows: 
85-100 A, Excellent 
5-84 B, Good 
65-74 C, Satisfactory 
55-64 D, Poor—below standard for graduation 
15-54 F, Failure jon? 
some courses are offered on a Credit/No Credit basis (see Ce yurses of Instruct La 
student must earn a grade of 65 or above to receive Credit in such a course s 
220, the grade of H (Honors) may be earned for work of excellent quality. is 
dent who has been excused from taking a regularly scheduled examina 1 
given the grade of /, Incomplete. See Examinations for grade upon fai ure 
an examination eceive* 
Credit is given for all grades between 55 and 100. Any J.D. student who mere 
grade below 55 has the right to retake the course once, from the same ora œ 
instructor, but only within the next academic year awhile 
The cumulative average of a student includes all grades in all courses take 
a candidate for a particular degree iat 
No grade may be changed by an instructor after it has been posted in age 
Center or disclosed to a student unless there has been an error in af 
certified in writing as such by the instructor 


Honors i$ 


The degree of Juris Doctor “With Highest Honors" is awarded to those nigh 
not exceeding three percent of the graduating class, who have obtained t 
cumulative averages of at least 85 „o stude" 

The degree of Juris Doctor “With High Honors" is awarded to those * en” 
with the highest cumulative averages of 80 or better. The number O tude 


oO} of tt 
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receiving degrees “With High Honors,” when added to the total number 
receiving degrees “With Highest Honors,” may not exceed 10 perce 
graduating class. E dents ™ 

The degree of Juris Doctor “With Honors” is awarded to those = r vie 
the highest cumulative averages of 75 or better. The number of students itt 
degrees “With Honors,” when added to the total number of students rev" : 
degrees “With High Honors” and “With Highest Honors," may not 
percent of the graduating class 


JURIS DOCTOR DEGREE 


Order Of the c zoif 

r Of the Coif. a nati nal legal honor society, aims “to foster a spirit of 

study and to mark in a fitting manner those who have attained a high grade 

l S Parship." The Ge rge Washington University chapter was is a api hs 

Brad, Members are elected each year from the highest ranking 10 Ps à in € f ha 

Co dating Juris Doctor candidates. Only students who have comp etec their 
TEO Study at the National Law Center are eligible for membership 


Credit/No Credit Option 
quiadidaes may take, in addition to the courses regularly given on a Credit NO 
EL gages mester hours of elective course work on a Credit/No Cre dit basis 
asis ay take more than 17 semester hours ¢ f courses ona — — 
Credit Student must earn a grade of 65 or better to earn Credit r Ye Credit/ o 
Sess; Option may be elected for only one course during a semester or iN r 
the Frida, € final date for an election of Credit/No Credit in panida re 
t0 take " ofthe third week of asemester or summer session An - use d » on 
Will resu], €xamination in a course or failure to submit a nequir c — d : F - 
basis mutin the recording of a grade of 45 for a course taken on a Credit/No Crec 


counts are advised to consider carefully the ee e € M 

UO take E a Credit No Credit basis In the opinion of - facu as » -~ — 

Career in ^ri On a Credit/No Credit basis may be — à — ans a 

by educatie. legal profession because of the importance usually attac grades 
lonal institutions and employers 

*Xaminations 

rite 


lo ty à €xaminations are held at the end of most courses Every student is required 


amina, l'éBular examinations unless excused. If a student fails to take an 
fro, tration, a grade of 45 will be recorded unless the student has been exc used 
xc ne €xamination or has obtained the dean's permission to dre p the course No 
Other a. absence will be granted except by the dean and then only for illness or 
Possible se TBency Application for excuse must be made in writing as pir A 
Who as ut Not later than one month after the date of the examinatic on. A n 
Studen received an excused absence for a graded course has two optic ms: ) x 
absen Sd Comply (prior to the completion of the semester following the excusec 
im) Vith the instructor's procedure of evaluation on a Credit/No Credit basis 
Brade o m grade of 65 required for J.D. candidates), or the student rs api ex 
uled e, ( Neomplete) entered on the record and take the next regul pi x d- 
clus, on «ation for a numerical grade. The examination may as — ont 
larly Sched; | low Scholarship. Permission to take an examination before the reg 
stude uled date will not be granted l l Pd grupo 
ndi at Nt who has been excused from taking a regular examination and who : a 
‘Ubject m, à degree to be conferred prior to the next regular examination in the 


SUch tud Petition the Academic Scholarship Committee, which may authorize 
ion ; 
on as the circumstances require 


g 
B5 


LS 
“earch Papers 
© pre. 
Semih, Paration of 
Du er and othe 
Classes i ^ come 


a research paper is required in lieu of an examination in 
T courses, as indicated in the course descriptions. To receive a 
n a research paper, the paper must be submitted by the last day« x 
mester or, with the permission ofthe instructor, by the last day of the 


oz EE E RR 
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examination period (the last day of any examination given in any course) ie 
sufficient reason, the instructor may extend the deadline up to the last day | 
examination period of the following semester; if the extension is to à date 5€ is 
the normal graduation date for the student, the express permission of the d " 
required. When a deadline for a paper is extended, the following conditions app f 
(1) no student will receive any credit for the course for any purpose until 2 Lnd 
acceptable to the instructor has been submitted; (2) the only grade the stude, 1 
receive for the course is CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit). To receive ae vr 
minimum grade of 65 is required for J.D. candidates. Failure to submit any rthe 
within the deadline will result in a grade of 45. Students who are candidates 0 
J.D. degree may register for one course requiring a research paper n su 
semester; with the approval of the dean, they may register for more than one 
course each semester. .. ended? 
The following guidelines have been approved by the faculty and are inten 
apply to Law 314, Independent Legal Writing, and to research paper cour stopi 
satisfy the legal writing requirement. The faculty recommends that the paper ore 
and length should receive specific approval by the faculty member. Furt " 
an outline should be submitted, to be followed by a draft. (The purpose 9 3 ail 
submitted during the course of the semester, is to allow the student the OPP" 
to improve the paper. A faculty member has the discretion to require à revise aly if 
or to permit one if so requested by the student. A revised draft is necessary ^ vq 
the professor requires it.) Approval of the topic, outline, and draft shou 
specific date. The paper should follow the Blue Book style. 


Changes in Program of Study v 
Juris Doctor degree candidates may make changes in their class schedules di 
the first two weeks of classes. After that time, students may not add course of 
with the permission of the dean and may drop courses only with the apP drop’ 
both the instructor and the dean. Under no circumstances may à stu ent 
course after the last day of classes in any semester 


Attendance ok! 
Regular attendance at classes is required and is necessary for successful v fro 
student who is deficient in class attendance in any course may be barr 
taking the examination. 


Exclusion and Probation for Low Scholarship go 
below 65 gie 


A student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls » 
the CUP adi? 


is above 64.0 will be put on probation. If such a student fails to raise 
average to 65.0 at the end of the next semester, the student will not be perm sur 
register for any succeeding semester unless he or she petitions for and n js wi be 
permission of the Academic Scholarship Committee; however, all studeny ‘ect 
allowed to complete the first two semesters of law study before being $ 
such a probation w OF 
A ident whose cumulative average at the end of any semester falls pel ef! 
will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester unless t pite? | 


petitions for and receives the permission of the Academic Scholarship j of | 

however, all students will be allowed to complete the first two seme | 

study before being subject to such an exclusion. geo | 
á ne cou! i 


A student who fails or receives a grade of No Credit in more than O j 
the entire period of law study will not be permitted to register for any * 
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Semester or to 
t € Acade 
Students 
TMitted 

Teceive a 

Which 


graduate unless the student petitions for and receives the permission 
mic Scholarship Committee 

who are registered at the time they receive notice that they will not be 
to register for the next semester are entitled to withdraw from school and 
full refund of the tuition paid for the semester or to complete the work for 
: €y are registered 

T this Purpose the term "semester" includes the summer session 


edure for Reinstatement 


Any g 

? Student ev, P " n : 

State. dent excluded may petition the Academic Scholarship Committee for rein- 
tement ) t 


that the | - The Committee will readmit the student if he or she can demonstrate 1) 
o 


the capacity to pursue the study of law with a definite likelihood of 
Committee may place conditions on a student's readmission; for 
Fen ist Committee mav require that the student take specific courses or it may 
Mits on outside employment 
Conr; 
ti R 

Nuous Enrollment 
i Sree candid 
i Wirements 
ment is dro 
ISsion bel 
ntinuoys 
PPro 


ates are expected to maintain continuous enrollment until all degree 

are satisfied. By failing to register for one semester or more, the 

pped from the University's rolls and must be readmitted (see Read- 

OW). A student who has been granted a leave of absence must maintain 

Bine S roliment by paying the University registration fee and having the 
status noted at the time of registration 


Leave een 


Stu 
à Ey peution the dean for a leave of absence from the law school. A leave of 
leave absence only when the request is sufficiently compelling, and no 
n ranted ^ : il be granted in excess of one academic year. A student who has 
Prog ures fi * eave of absence must comply with the University's registration 
Maintain ur maintaining continuous enrollment. Any student who does not 
ition the aes enrollment while on a leave of absence will be required to 
Academic Scholarship Committee for readmission 


ae 


aS previously registered but did not attend during the most recent 
E ner session excluded), and who has not been granted a leave of 
Fadmie ust apply to the Academic Scholarship Committee for readmission. A 


led student ; : 
the time o Student is required to satisfy the curriculum requirements existing at 
readmission 


Credi 
it fo; 
£ Courses Taken in Other Departments 


ith the. 
Of ¢ la e Proval Of the dean, second- and third-year students may take a maximum 
the y ove hours of appropriate graduate-level courses in other departments of 
*OUrses. E a grade of at least B must be received to obtain credit for such 
the Stade does not count in computing the cumulative average. 
"edit or No Credit resulting from courses taken in other departments 


At tow: : E AES à 
Ward the total of 17 hours allowed under the Credit/No Credit option. 
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Summer School Credit 


ef 
Juris Doctor students may earn no more than a total of 6 credit hours from sine 
programs at other law schools toward their degree. Students planning T 
summer sessions at other law schools and intending to use the credit owi 
Juris Doctor program at the Law Center must first have the cx urses they WIS cod 
approved by the dean. Students may not take courses in summer sessions 44» 
law schools in this vicinity if the same courses are being given during the SU ef 10 
session at the National Law Center. A student must earn a grade of C OF unt i! 
receive a grade of Credit at the Law Center; and the grade does not S 
computing the cumulative average. Grades of Credit or No Credit resulting gjo 
courses taken at other law schools during the summer will count toward " 5 niz 
17 hours allowed under the Credit/No Credit option. Credit will not be ber i 
in excess of that which can be obtained in a similar period at the buc an 
Center. Students who register at another law school must provide the dean 
official transcript of their work there promptly on its completion. 


Joint Juris Doctor—Master’s Degree Program pol 
ward " 


Students may pursue a joint degree program and work concurrently tO 
the Juris Doctor degree in the National Law Center and a master's degree i pusin” 
fields in the University's Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, School o j 
and Public Management, Elliott School of International Affairs, School ¢ ics 
and Human Development, or School of Engineering and Applied Science ati 


y e 
study in this program include business administration, economics, int ited” 
affairs, political science, and public administration. Students must bea er th 

. ` 4 r is 
both the National Law Center and, separately, to the school that wi It 


master’s degree and must meet all requirements in each degree pro eats 
possible for a student to complete work for both degrees within foul) 


Graduate Programs 


Lei : he Master of 
The Nationa] Law Center offers advanced degree programs leading to the Maste : ^i 
AWS and Doctor of Jur idical Science degrees. Both programs offer an Opportunity 
Or ; : : ^en 
or attorneys to deepen their understanding of the law 
~E Master of Laws Degree x uk 
M Master of Laws candidate may follow a program of general study c» so =: 
Vidu; à ~ ' spe >d areas listed below 
{ àn ual Program or may concentrate in one of the specialize na > - 600 'ries 
Grn Courses in these Specialized areas are included in the 500 > Pere ; 
pe ates 5 mplete their work in one of these areas mav have the field « 
lalization noted on their diplomas 
Environmental Law 
jm ernment Contracts Law 
p ellectual pro 


nt perty Law 
la “tational and Comparative Law 
Use Management and Control Law 
Entrance : 
ance Requirements 
1 i i P P >, E > > "zz 
reg Plicants with an American law degree, a Juris Doctor or € quivalent de gre: is 
a, « a « € 2 d : ? ‘ : 
3 pared from a law school that is a member of the Ass ciation of Americ s " 
de vols or is "proved by the American Bar Association. The applicant "zs lave 
; > ‘Orere 
p Strated a high degree of academic excellence in earning the first law degree 
: Tei on a 
ing f 8 atto 


" rneys must have completed a law degree with «g^ ade E and 
à recogni ore E also need to mee 
the uh à recognized fi reign university. Foreign attorneys may alsc 
mum anguage test requirement (see below) 


laced standi orc » >d while a candidate for the first 
law d ced Standing is not granted for credit earned while a candidat 


ĉe or for Credit earned at other law schools 
Admission 
Stican Attorney S 
ation forms are available at and should be returned to the Admissic ns aid 
] „ational Law Center, Gec rge Washingt n University, piran «ily Ba 
October q enS are due in the Admissions Office by June 1 for the fall semester, 


Sumn Or the Spring semester, and one month prior to the beginning of the 
t Session for wh 


or which application is made 


fore; 
à “Ign Attorneys 
k : > f 
se à "orneys are admitted to the Master of Laws program beginning in the - 
Inte - only Application forms are available at and should be returned to the 
Uni, e, onal *gal Studies Program, National Law Center, George Washington 
plic, Washington, D.C. 20052 E 
“ations are due in the International Legal Studies Program Office by May 
S of Enon, 
u "glish as q Foreign Language (TOEFL) 
iV i : , - ce the Test of 
*nglisp as hose native language is not English are re quired to take the Te 


reign Language and attain a score in the 600-point range to be 
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considered for admission at the National Law Center. This is a mandatory requi 
ment. Students are responsible for making arrangements for taking the test 
should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, * 
Jersey 08541, U.S.A. The completed application form should be returned v5 
Testing Service at Princeton well in advance of the beginning of the semeste $ 
which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee, which should be remit ion 
the application, entitles the student to have the test score sent to three ins 
Registration for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not cons 
application for admission to Ge ge Washington University ' jon d 
The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without c harge, contains à descrip y, | 
the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the conduct, on 
test; lists of examination centers; examination dates: and an application t 
the application for the test, the student should specify that the scores be sent 
International Legal Studies Pr« gram Office of the National Law Center. 


Degree Requirements 


: " liowité 
In order to earn the Master of Laws degree, all students must fulfill the fc sr 


requirements: completion of 24 semester hours of credit: attendance e jet 
dence period of not less than two semesters, which should be consecutive:# Td 
ment of a cumulative grade point average of 75 (72 for f reign attorneys) atti fof 
all requirements are met; completion and acc eptance of a thesis (may be wea 
foreign attorneys—see Thesis Waiver below); c mpletion of all requiremen "I 
National Law Center and within a period of three years; and, for foreign at 
only, completion of Law 622 (Introduction to American Law) : mplet 

In addition, candidates for the degree in a specialized program must o^ mus 
minimum of 12 hours in courses in the field (including 4 hours of thesis ee 
have their schedules approved by the program director. Courses in the 


cialized LL.M. fields above are listed on pages 68-72 


Thesis Requirement "T 
AW py 
on of 
Jetion 


Each candidate for the LL.M. degree must write a master's thesis (I 4 
under the supervision of a full-time member of the faculty of the Nati 
Center. Four hours of credit toward the degree is given for successful comp ity an 
the thesis. The thesis is expected to be a scholarly paper of the same quai 
length as a law review article 


which tt 
Students who are unable to finish the thesis during the semester in whe oss 
have registered for Law 600 must maintain c ntinuous enrollment unti 
has been completed (see Continuous Enrollment) aced if 
Accepted theses become the property of the University and are pla pli 
Universitys Gelman Library and the Jacob Burns Law Library, where 
copies are bound and made available for circulation 2 rop ti | 
The National Law Center encourages publication of LL.M. theses in ap pr i 
scholarly journals with an ackn« wledgement that the thesis was submitte® y. 
fulfillment of the LL.M degree at the The George Washington Univers! 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


the attorneys who are c andidates for the LL.M. degree may request a waiver of 
le 1 f 


Subm; SIS requirement. A candidate for the degree in a specialized field must 
in ihe the request in writing to the director of the program in that field. A student 
E 8eneral LLM program must submit the request to the director of the 


Cation. : 
5 miona] Legal Studies Program. All requests for a thesis waiver must be 
hited no 


af later than the beginning of the final semester or summer session 
Te the stuc 


the stud lent's graduation Approval of such a request will be granted « nly if 
ing 4 «ent has dem. instrated research and writing ability by successfully cx mplet 
Substantia] research paper in a course or as an independent writing project 
Academ; 
mic Regulations 
Acade 
| ag Work Load 
"MSter's c. 
Of 19 . Cándidates without substantial outside employment may take a maximum 


* Cred; > 
‘ties hours per semester. Students with 
Minin "nt must take alim 


u ad ; 
dean, m load is 4 credit ł 


more than 20 hours of outside 
ited program of study not to exceed 8 credit hours. The 
iours unless approval for fewer hours is given by the 


Academic Ey 


'aluation 
Grades 
Gr. 
ades a... 
85-100 Blven in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as follows 
E: A, Excella 
75-84 “Xcellent 


65-5 B, Good 
CPR or. 


not elect to take graded courses on a Credit/No Credit basis 


Tegularh, Sven for grades below 65. A student who has been excused from taking 
Who fai Y Scheduled examination is given the grade of Z, Incomplete. A student 
Exam; © tO take 


ination, i - an examination and is not excused receives a grade of 45. See 
S, below, for rules governing makeup examinations 

Tage of a student includes all grades in all courses taken while 
l a given degree 
Cony, B'ade may be ch ns 
has be, Y disch Sed to 
! Certified in v 


anged by an instructor after it has been posted in the Law 
à student unless there has been an error in arithmetic that 
vriting by the instructor 


Hono, 
Th 

€ de 

Tee J Š r 

Obtain ES Of Master of Laws With Highest Honors" is awarded students who 
E Animum cumulative average of 85 

tamni 
V Nations 

litte, 

Dexan;. 

M lake 4Minations are held at the end of most courses Every student is required 
Pinar regular examinations unless excused. If a student fails to take an 
‘om the 5 a grade of 45 will be recorded unless the student has been excused 
No 


Xamin: isch 

or SXCuse “mination or has obtained the dean’s permission to drop the course 

* Other E absence will be granted exc ept by the dean and then only for illness 
Yergency Application for excuse must be made in writing as soon as 


————— (E 
= oes c m Men een S s 
: RT de ee 
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' audent 
possible but not later than one month after the date of the examination. A SU 


who has received an excused absence for a graded course has two options: à 
student may comply (prior to the completion of the semester following the € basis 
absence) with the instructor's procedure of evaluation on a Credit/No Credit 
(minimum grade of 75 required for LL.M. candidates) or the student may p 
grade of / (Incomplete) entered on the record and take the next regularly? 
uled examination for a numerical grade. Permission to take an examination 
the regularly scheduled date will not be granted hois? 
A student who has been excused from taking a regular examination and w " 
candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to next regular examination acit 
subject may petition the Graduate Studies Board, which may authorize SUC , | 
as the circumstances require 


Research Papers , 
ion | 

aminat 

am "T 


The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an ex j 
To rece y 


seminars and other courses, as indicated in the course descriptions. 10} "T 
numerical grade on a research paper, the paper must be submitted by the last the 
classes in the semester or, with the permission of the instructor, by the last day R 
examination period (the last day of any examination given in any COU v of te 
sufficient reason, the instructor may extend the deadline up to the last day ond 
examination period of the following semester; if the extension is to a date "xy 
the normal graduation date for the student, the express permission O! the ‘icf 
required. When the deadline for a paper is extended, the following oF rable 
apply: (1) no student will receive any credit for the course until a paper ace ive lf 
to the instructor has been submitted; (2) the only grade the student may IC ed 
the course is CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit). To receive credit, a minimum for Y 
75 is required for LL.M. candidates. Failure ultimately to submit any paper 
course will result in a grade of 45 


Changes in Program of Study 


"I 

j ring 

Master of Laws candidates may make changes in their class schedules du d may 
first two weeks of classes. After that time, students may not add courses under ™ 
; 


drop courses only with the approval of the instructor and the dean. | jn W 


circumstances may a student drop a course after the last day of class 
semester. 


Credit for Courses Taken in Other Departments sated © 
) : ses re 
Master of Laws candidates may be permitted to take graduate courses um di | 
their fields of interest in other departments of this University. A mea de : 
semester hours will be credited toward the degree for such courses. -dent gm 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses; 4 StU 
earn a grade of at least B to receive a Credit. 

tengas mitra a Inc 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, ge 
GEOD, goh 
washing be 
5 mus 


A candidate for the Master of Laws degree may take graduate courses at 
University Law Center through the Consortium of Universities of t€ 


Metropolitan Area. A maximum of 6 semester hours of such course 
credited toward the master's degree. Permission to take Consortium o 54 
be granted by the dean, the registrar, and the instructor offering the corse f 
grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such € 


receive the grade of CR a student must attain a grade of C or higher. 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Cont; : 
tinuous Enrollment 


ates are expected to maintain continuous enrollment until all degree 
, are satisfied. Students who have previously enrolled in Law 
ean J , Thesis 
f M 1 Semester l 
ails to re 

tion rolls 


, and have not completed their thesis must continue to be ek. 
à Ip to and inc luding the semester of their graduation. A student who 
Bister for one semester or more is dropped from the University's registra 
and must apply to the law school for readmission 

Admission 
Asp 

Stude 7] ; 
is ident who fails to 
“a fac Mission in o 

Mission Should | 


Attendance 


register for one or more semesters will be required to apply 
rder to continue in the degree program. Application for 
e made to the Graduates Studies Board 


Bular atte 
Student attendance at Classes is required and is necessary for successful work. A 
takin vho is defi 


e cient in class attendance in any course may be barred from 
> e r 


Xamination 
e Do Y . 
Ctor of Juridical Science Degree 


Prog. 
nu Brams leadin 


ero 8 to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer a very small 
de, Tee, th unusually talented students, who have already earned the Master of Laws 
Interest * Opportunity to concentrate on research and writing in a specific area of 


Ent 
tance ^ 
nce Requirements 


Americ 
tican Attorneys 


Admissi 
ISSi 
Of Ar Or On to th 


> the Doctor of Juridical Science degree program requires a Bachelor 
OF equiva a alent degree from an approved college or university; a Juris Doctor 
the Ass "la degree. earned with high rank, from a law school that is a member of 
: iatioy American Law Schools (AALS) or is approved by the American Bar 
Ing cap, I (ABA); a Master of Laws degree with high academic standing; outstand- 
icant’s 4, 9" Scholarly work in the field of law: and faculty approval of the 
Subm: i ISsertation topic. Applicants must demonstrate their writing ability by 
~Plicant S the master’s thesis or a cx "py of one or more papers or articles that the 
Obtaj af as Written. Folle "wing consultation with the dean, the applicant must 
full aculty adviser, to be designated committee chairman, from the regular, 
4,2; reach agreement on the acceptability of the proposed topic for the 
J Submit a detailed outline for the adviser's approval, indicating by 
Vision within chapter the exact scope of the project. There should be 
qu considerei €ach chapter, listing books, reports, cases, and law review articles 
it esearch d. Although the outline cannot predict every detail of the subse- 
E for a be sufficiently definite to afford the Graduate Studies Bc yard 
NCE the Sige 
rebers itine I approved, the applicant's committee is expanded to three 
reblica t to the poulltative committee must recommend the acceptance of the 
Omm © full Graduate Studies Board The Board then acts upon the 
lay either accept or reject the applicant as an SJ.D candidate. 
applicant be admitted to degree candidacy prior to the above 
r, the applicant may be registered as an unclassified student for 
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se 


purposes of completing the 8 semester hours of course work requirements the 
below). Approval for degree candidacy must be received within one yor al 
appointment of an adviser unless a written extension is granted by the 


Foreign Attorneys 


To be considered for admission to the Doctor of Juridical Science degree p^ have 
individuals who received their first law degree outside the United States mud ABA 
obtained an LL.M. or its equivalent with highest honors from a duly accredit 
or AALS) American law school and their first law degree with comparab e T 
Admission to the SJ.D. program will be limited to a very small num r i 
most qualified applicants whose research proposals are determined to beo S. 
interest to one or more members of the regular, full-time faculty. Applicant’ lans 
therefore, submit with their application a letter outlining their S.J.D. research P 


Degree Requirements - 
Candidates for the Doctor of Juridical Science degree must complete the foll 
requirements in order to be awarded the degree: A residence period O isset 
than one academic year; a course of study and research, designated by the à nu 
tion committee, of no less than 8 credit hours; and completion and accept? 
dissertation (see below). 


The Dissertation ed 
The dissertation must be submitted no later than three years from the datie 
admission to candidacy for the S J.D. degree. The applicant who propose. j 
on a comparative law topic must have a reading knowledge of the language! ed, the 
the relevant materials are to be found. When the dissertation is submit jon s 
consultative committee will set the date for oral examination. This examin facul 
conducted by the consultative committee and such other members of the 
and qualified experts as are selected by the Graduate Studies Board. idate n 
No later than the date specified in the Academic Calendar, the candi i of # 
submit to the dean two complete copies of the dissertation and two CO | 
abstract of the dissertation. duction 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and repr ffice Of 
the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available in the OM agg 
Dean. To be acceptable, the dissertation must, in the opinion of the "E. 
committee, constitute a substantial contribution to the field of law conce e 
be suitable for publication. Additional information will be supplied by in th? 


i 
Accepted dissertations become the property of the University and are dupli 
University's Gelman Library and the Jacob Burns Law Library, whet 
copies are bound and made available for circulation. 


R 
ĉes and Financial Regulations 


The follow 


sessions ing fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1990 summer 
S ar 


nd the 1990-91 academic year. 


Tuition Fees 


J. ? 
D. candidates; 
time : 729592 
Time Program (11 or more hours), each semester $7,625 
Master’, € Program, each credit hour 545 
New « gree candidates, each credit hour 
; Students , 545 
brin ing Students 415 
y i 294] R i oie 
SID, Gnd Legal Education students, each credit hour 545 
M idates,* ful] program, including the final examination . . 15,250 
arvin c. 
X E Fee (charged all students registered on campus) 
h “Mester hour, to a maximum of $120 per semester 12 
Bistrati 
i t 
Tepic Fee (charged all students per semester and summer 
Bistereq) 5 


Spec, lal 


itio, ^ (degree candidate), nonrefundable 45 
posit fee ch 


( à arged each student admitted to J.D. degree candidacy 
in the 1.2 two inst 


od the letter ~ allments —$100, nonrefundable, by a date specified 

Ta Nation - admission; $500. nonrefundable, by mid-June) 600 

Re f o, (charged all students applying for graduation) 75 
Ng Master's theses and S J.D. dissertations 15 


Strati A h 
Urin tion fee, for failure to register within the designated period 
8 first week of classes 5 


le-repi 


u er first n 50 
te- ayment $ eek of classes (if permitted) 100 
(se n se, charged for failure to make payments when due 

rel ment o. Of Fees, below) 15 
Mancia fei of lost or stolen picture identification card 5 
for einstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 

Retur een Of fees (see Payment of Fees, below) 35 

A Uficient fa fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 

ra Script fi nds or for any other reason 15 
ee 3 

NT 

Re : the CP Campus in the University entitles each student to the following priv- 

ja ersity li Ett of the Career and Cooperative Education Center: the use of the 

ET rary; gymnasium privileges; and admission to all athletic contests, un- 


 erwi ^ 
Te ISe spec T ‘ 
dene Specified. These privileges terminate and a student is no longer in 
n w i d 
n withdrawal or dismissal from the l niversity. 


the rate of $3,812.50 per semester for four successive semesters 


St mai rm or terms. If the Faculty should approve an extension of time, the 
“ntain enrollment 
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Payment of Fees ; 
No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all ant 
are paid or until arrangements for payment have been made. Tuition an ime 
each semester are due and payable in full at the Office of the Cashier at thet! 
each registration. Checks and postal money orders should be made out to cleft 
Washington University with student identification number shown in the upp? 
hand corner. ainin 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintain 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges ^p 
registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment con op 
the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration, permitting e he tie 
one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable in advance aS yd 
of registration and the remaining half on or before Wednesday of the elg pu! 
classes for the fall and spring semesters. Interest at the rate of 12 percent an date 
on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date of registration to 
payment is made. A 10-month payment plan is also available erm 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, BO" fert 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign eoi 
payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the valuta’ 
tuition awards by $2,600 or more. Under such circumstances the student £ T 
permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student at t an 
registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment Pd 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatica Y ap | 
a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 12 pef red! 
annum. Accounts that become 30 days past due will be financially encum righ” 
the event a student's account is financially encumbered, the student forfeits t 
the use of deferred payment contracts in future semesters, and the : pri" 
counts Office will notify the Registrar to withhold grades, future registra ull 
leges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic information until the 4 un 
settled financially. Financial settlement will require payment in full c 
due the University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of 3. : po 
Returned Check Policy—A student whose check is returned unpaid y gwit 
for any reason will be charged a returned check fee. If the check is not P'he sa 
15 days, the student's account will be financially encumbered, W! 
restrictions and penalties as for late payment enumerated above. 


Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans sú 
Several commerical programs are available for those who wish to pay the il! 
their education on a monthly basis. Terms and conditions vary, but MO% 7 ge 
life insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, 
inquiries to the following: 

Mellon Bank Edu-Check Plan, P.O. Box 8888, Wilmington, Del. 19899 ; m | 
Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Plan, 53 Beacon Street, Boston, Yfig — | 
School-Chex, Irving Trust Company, 61 Broadway, New York, NY. ! E 
Educational Loan Program, The Riggs National Bank, 1913 Massachusetts 
Washington, D.C. 20035 

The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

Tuition Line, Maryland National Bank, Consumer Banking Division, 
Baltimore, Md. 21203 


po. Bo p? 


Witha,- 
thdrawals and Refunds* 


Icą 3 " 
Must ns for withdrawal from the Universit, or for change in class schedule 
mi E Made in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdrawal from courses is 
ited after the 


midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary circumstances 


Otificat: 
cation to an instructor 


n authorize 
h ion charge 
€ fal] and sp 


is not an acceptable notice 
d withdrawals and « han 


sand fees will be made in 
Pring semesters 


ges in schedule, cancellations of semester 


accordance with the follow ing schedule for 


lq 
" VOmbloro ,,. i ' 
Wit - Withdrawal from the University 
of hc rawal dated on or before the end of the first week 
With Semester 80% 
oft drawal dated on or before the end of the second week 
Withd semester 60% 
Of tH drawal dated on or before the end of the third week 
Witha semester 40% 
of e owal dated on or before the end of the fourth week 
Witha semester 5% 
tdr = s: 
*. Parti ‘awal dated after the fourth week of classes None 
lal w k " l 
refund Withdrawal: If the change in program results in a lower charge, the 
3 Reg i Schedule ab we applies to the difference 
` "égulati de à ~ 
and o. Boverning student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
Xi service ( harges are contained in the specific lease arrangements 
fun 
dpoliciec ne : 1 
opted br aces of the University are in conformity w ith guidelines for refunds as 
In ONN the American Council on Education 


O Caco mt 
Case will tuition be 


Author. refunded or reduced because ¢ f absence from classes 
Studen, ization t 
lent w 


O withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 


10 3 " 
b dents , goes not have a clear financial record 
ankin, ar Are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
“rangements in the community 


c 


© $600 depos 


it re : 
required of entering students is nonrefundable 


Financial Aid 


The National Law Center assists many students in obtaining finan " 
yes 
grants, various loan programs, or a combination of these kinds of assi 


Juris Doctor Program 


The National Law Center participates in the Graduate and Pr 
Financial Aid Service (GAPSFAS), which provides an analysis 
financial need. Entering students wishing to receive financial a 
GAPSFAS form after January 1. Forms are available at most unive ; 
offices. The information provided by the applicant and the applicants 
be analyzed and a copy of the report will be sent to the Law Cent 

Students seeking financial assistance should file with GAPSFAS int 


cial aid throug 
cance: 


| 
ofessional Se w, 
of an ap 
id should B® 7.4 
rsity financi^ ^. 
*s paren 
er. if 
ime forte 


reports to be received at the Law Center as early as possible. University the financ 
awarded on the basis of financial need. In determining financial need, t e 


Aid Office considers information provided by GAPSFAS and Federa 


Į tax retu ig 


Committee on Student Financial Aid of the Law Center will begin making 


March, and available funds are limited Usg 
No awards will be made to an entering student until the admission 


been completed 


Sources of Financial Aid 


Financial aid has been made available from many frienc 


proc 


- of the 
is and alumni of th 


Center. The scholarships include the following: 


Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn 
Scholarship 

Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship 

Jacob Burns Honor Scholarship 

Charles Worthington Dorsey 
Memorial Scholarship 

Samuel Green Phi Delta Phi 
Scholarship 

Patricia Roberts Harris Scholarship 

Howrey and Simon Scholarship 

Hunton and Williams Scholarship 

Thomas Searing Jackson Scholarship 


Loan Funds 


Through the generosity of friends of the University, a number 


Jacob and Charlotte Lehrman 


Foundation Scholarship , ! 
Manatt-Phelps Banking Law “polars 
Robert Netherland Miller * 
Phi Delta Delta Scholarshif ip 
Donald C. Snyder Scholars 


William Pinckney Walker í 


Scholarship z hi 
Frank S. Whitcomb Scholars" 1 


~holarshi 
Glen A. Wilkinson Scholar gs 


J. McDonald and Judi ; 


Scholarship 


oft 
funds 
of per Ash ur 


available. Among them are the Lyle T. Alverson Loan Fund; the Poly opt 


Fund; the George R. Beneman Loan Fund; the Morris anc 
Foundation Minority Law Student Loan Fund; the Robert 


G 


M. and Mary E: Mice 


Cooper Loan Fund; the Robert McKinney Cooper Memorial Loan Fu the clifo hy 


S. Cutler Memorial Loan Fund; the J. Forrester Davison Loat 
Dougherty Fund; the District of Columbia Bar Associ 
Ehrlich Foundation Loan Fund; the Newell W. Ellison Loan 


; Fund; © 
ation Loan 


nd; 
Fu ge FO 


Freeman Memorial Student Loan Fund; the Harold L. and Violet Y Mort n 


Loan Fund; the George Washington Law Association Loan Fun 
Loan Fund; the Frederick O. Graves Law Student Loan Fund; t „the js 
Carol H. Holden Loan Fund; the Jephson Educational Trust Loan. und; ^ d 

Anne Kondrup Memorial Fund; the Law Association Loan Fun 


) 
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John Boing | 
he Jor sus of 


d for the law 


1, 1924, 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935. 1936. 1937 1938, 1939, 1941. 1942. 
y Loan B ,1952. 1953. 1955. 1959 1960, 1961 1962, 1963. 1964 1965; the Law 
tial Ass und; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund the Horace L. Lohnes 
‘the Nd Stance Fund the Jessie B Martin Loan Fund; the K bert N. Miller Loan 
loan funa on Murphy Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; the Phi Delta Delta 


u (im 
Samue nd; the w Theodore Pierson Loan Fund: the Rockport Loan Fund; the 


Run ‘ the Samuel Loan Fund; the H. William Tanaka Law Students Assistance Loan 
Vati .F Otville Hassler Ww 


cr alburn Memorial Loan Fund; the Kennedy and Judith 
Miam. M Student Loan Fund; the Ralph E. West Memorial Loan Fund; the W.H 

ilso 1 *moríal Student Loan Fund the Patricia A. Willoner Loan Fund; the Ruth 
on Loan Fund: t 


x ' i€ Yadao and Kanemoto Loan Fund: and the Samuel Green 
“an Fund 


Mas 
ter’ 
i $ and Doctoral Pre grams 


UtCec T3 

5 Of financ;. 

feldo inte anc ial aid include the Marcus B Finnegan Memorial Fellow ship in the 

Brazi 44 ational intellectual property, Richard Paul Momsen Sche larships for 
i proj I 


N Gradh.. ; 
Patents staduate Law Students for the study of U.S. constitutional law and the law 
live Law and trademarks 


and Randolph C. Shaw Graduate Fellowships in Administra 

x and Rn... a 

Pointe i Environmental Law, and one Teaching Felk ywship for a student 
Ap O assist the director of the first-year research and writing program 


oun ation for these 
Fina cial Mit a letter s 
mi, Ald Office 


programs should be made by March 1. The applicant 
pecifically applying for one of the above programs to the 
be Ming ex The letter should contain bi graphical data, information 
. C assist. Xperience in practice or teaching, and any other information that will 
a tuden © in the consideration of the application 

the 'S applying for à pe 

` ying for financial aid on t 


uid he basis of financial need should follow 
Idelines outlined for 


Juris Doctor candidates 


dw. fans n 
sisi ; ans Counselor. 


(fq, “dents e : 

neas on entitled to educational benefits as veterans or as w idows or children 
8 the; r totally disabled veter ins with ar 
dà ir ben NS ter: ith an 


located on the third floor of Rice Hall, 2121 I Street, N.N 


y problems that may arise concern 
ice also processes certification of enrollment and atten 
ans Administration so that monthly allowances will be paid 
Students entitled to | 
uS Veteran, ilt with th 
€d by 5 Administra 
before o ; eo fice o 


enefits as veterans or dependents of vet 
e veterans counsel Ir prior to submitting an applic ation 
tration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet 
Which Certficari hd Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 
is a o4 les ot Š enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration and 
4l N C: ler information of general interest. The Veterans Administration 
“Pitol St. NE , Washington, D.C. 20421 


Prizes 


wb s „anding 
Bureau of National Affairs Law Student Prize—Presented to an outstan 


senior law student rary 
Jacob Burns Prize—Established by Jacob Burns, a law alumnus and Hondi 
Tr. ; : ally to eae 
Trustee of the University. A medal and a cash award presented annually to ó 
the two members of the winning team in the upper-class Van Vleck Moot 
competition 
Tbe Micbael D. Cooley Memorial Prize—A plaque given to that indivic 
graduating class who has been most successful in maintaining his Or her o 
sion, vitality, and humanity during law school. The recipient of this award 155 
by the graduating class den! 
Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize—Awarded annually to the graduate stu 
who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in labor law. 
Willard Waddington Gatchell Prize—By bequest of Eona Burnet , 
memory of her husband, a cash award presented annually to the three meme 
the graduating Juris Doctor class who attained the highest grade point aver 
their last year of law school orf 
Charles Glover Prize—Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an Hon abe! 
Trustee of the University, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustrious ™ yden 
of the bar of the District of Columbia. A cash award given annually to the st 2 
who has attained the highest average grade in the third-year, full-time ©? who 
Kappa Beta Pi Prize—Awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapter to the law Stu 
attains the highest average for the first year 
Jobn Bell Larner Prize —By bequest, a plaque awarded annually to the! s 
of the graduating class who attains the highest average grade in the entire co 
the degree of Juris Doctor. who bs 
John Ordronaux Prizes—By bequest, awarded annually to the student to the 
attained the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course ano “eine 
student who has attained the highest cumulative average grade at the en 
second-year, full-time course pene)? 
Richard L. Teberg, J.D. 1964, Prize—Awarded annually to that graduate o ;es if 
program who has demonstrated the highest overall proficiency in the comi 
securities law sin the 
Jennie Hassler Walburn Prize—A cash award to the outstanding we pass 
field of civil procedure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville 
Walburn in memory of his mother valli 
Imogen Williford Constitutional Law Prize—Established by Imoge field d 
J.D. 1929. A cash award presented to the outstanding student in the 
constitutional law 


4l in eae! 
{ual in ^ 


Ject 


t cacchel i 


per 
to the mem, of 


> 
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ning Classes 


S meet in 50-minute periods, Monday through Friday. The maj rity of 

A fo "asses meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday 

Courses x A Course, e.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; most 3-credit 

Senings ^ Administrative Law, meet one evening a week plus alternate Friday 
ning a wroughout the semester; a 2-credit course, e.g., Contracts II, meets one 
iv; 04 Week The evening division conforms to the academic standards of the day 


sion vun e v 
Cur.’ With full-time faculty teaching all courses in the required and core 
Ticulum : i 


"Xaminas; x 
by, Nations for both day 


taminat: and evening classes may be given in the afternoon 
nations for day student 


s may be given in the evening 
Su 
"imer Session 


* Session ; : 
Juris D Sion is offered in the summer. No beginning students are admitted to the 


5 Doc 
e a degree program in the summer session 
Onsa ummer se 


Sequ Ssion is shorter than a semester of the academic year, and, as a 
numba “nce, residence is calculated on a proportional basis, depending on the 
t of hours taken 


Bistration 
Ch st 
sty 
Until nt must register before attending classes. No student will be registered 
è per credentials have been filed (see Admission) 
Bistration is accepted for less than a semester or summer session. A student 
Regie. concurrently in George Washington t Jniversity and another institu- 
id tration in more than one school of the l niversity requires the written 
Bistro Of the deans concerned, prior to registration 
ation may by changed only with the permission of the dean 
Eligi - 
Bibility 
in llity for Registration 
Uden r . 
eligible t who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not 
New iO register 1 
Str r ier a E 
for " i pon receipt of a final letter of admission a new student is eligible 
ion on the stated days of registration 
Ourse, Med Student—a student previously registered who was not registered for 
Btanteg » oring the preceding semester or summer session and who has not been 


becomin Save of absence must apply for and receive a letter of readmission before 
8 eligible for registration. 


‘On Requirements 


NaS are ay, 3 : 
To E awarded in February, May, and September 
dmi... "Commended by the faculty for graduation, a student must have met the 


S10) : » m . 
Xhop e l'équirements of the National Law Center; completed satisfactorily the 
Which p © Curricul 


thes ım, residence, and other requirements for the degree for 
*eeistratig, tudent is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the l Iniversity 
h deg n s required for the semester or summer session at the close of which 


Appl ti I5 to be conferred 
date indican for Graduation—An application for Graduation must be filed by the 
*d in the Academic Calendar during the last semester or summer 
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sessions of the final year. Students completing degree requirements during i 
summer session will be awarded diplomas (no formal convocation) on Sd 
ber 30, provided they have completed all degree requirements and have app. 
for graduation as part of registration for the summer session. If they wish, SUC 
dents may participate in the Winter Convocation 


Transcripts of Record 
rar on 
of 3 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued by the Office of the Regist 
request of the student or former student who has a clear financial record. A fee 
is charged for each transcript. 


Student Activities and Student Life 


Enrichment Program a 
The Law Center supplements and enriches its diverse law programs by Df ing í 
the school eminent legal scholars, judges, distinguished members of ! $ d 
members of Congress, and high-level government officials to offer lecture pro 
informal seminars with students and faculty. Participants in the Enrichme [is 
gram have included columnist Anthony Lewis, Supreme Court Justices lack 
Powell, Antonin Scalia, Sandra Day O'Connor, Anthony Kennedy, and Har d n jdi, 
mun, CIA Director William Webster, Yale University President Benno 9c res 
Senator Bill Bradley, former U.S. Attorney Rudolph Giuliani, Dean Guido C the 
of Yale Law School, Judge Richard Posner of the U.S. Court of Appeals gari 
Seventh Circuit, and Professor Ronald Dworkin of Oxford University. ; 
ment Program, funded largely by gifts from alumni and friends of the Law 
includes several endowed lectureships and a visiting scholar program. 


Publications 


red a 

The George Washington Law Review, published five times a year, is edited Fis 
managed by the students of the National Law Center. The Law Review is knOW" inet 
emphasis on federal and public law; however, it is also devoted to research ý des 
important legal areas. The staff of the Law Review is selected on the basis ats W 
and a writing competition. The editorial board is selected from those stude evet 
have successfully completed the first year of Law Review work. Students © 
semester hours of academic credit for the two-year program. „~ç js M 

The George Washington Journal of International Law and Economics ubi 
aged and edited by law students. It presents articles and commentaries 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES AND STUDENT LIFE 


{Md Driver ; : 
bs, Private international financial development, comparative law, and international 
€ staff of the Journal is selected on the basis of criteria identical to those used 


bythe za ] 7 - 7 
br ph! Review, and students earn up to four semester hours of academic credit 
their work. 


Moot Court 
e " ` : s 
EX Court competitions and programs provide realistic training in appellate 
i E: advocacy. The Moot Court Board, which administers moot court programs 
es], tional Law Center, is a student organization dedicated to promoting 
ing th nce in written and oral adve cacy. The Board assists the faculty in administer- 
Ap el moot court program for the first-year class and sponsors the Van Vleck 
+ ate Moot Court Competition, the Jessup Cup competition in international 
Asociar Giles S. Rich competition in patent law, and the Student Trial Lawyers 
Scho En trial competition. In addition, the Board sends student teams to inter- 
tic competitions across the nation 
w aoit 
Center Student Organizations 
Advocato 
ksi Ocate 


lan-.p, .- Jewish Law Student Association 
Pacific Ame 


Ssociari rican Law Student Law Association for Women 

Black ao Law Fraternities and Sororities 
Chris W Student Association Law Students Civil Rights Research 
Entertain, Legal Society Council 
Enviro Ament and Sports Law Society Moot Court Board 
Eo l nmental Law Association Movimiento Legal Latino 
Pedera UStice Foundation National Lawyers Guild 
Gay 4 s Society Student Bar Association 
Gy €sbian Law Association Student Health Law Association 

Asso oblican Student Lawyers Student Intellectual Property Law 
Inte, ion Association 


tional Law Society Student Trial Lawyers Association 


Facilities and Services 


The National Law Center j 
The Law Center is comprised of three adjoining buildings: Theodore N. Lerner Hall 
Stockton Hall, and the Jacob Burns Law Library. Lerner Hall is a modem 
innovative teaching facility. Its five levels contain classrooms, the dean’s suit&; 
the Moot Court Room. Four of its eight classrooms are constructed in amphit ring 
style and are equiped with advanced sound systems and full video and view 
capabilities. Stockton Hall contains administrative Offices, the Community dent 
Clinics, classrooms, faculty offices, a reading room, a media center, and a SU 
lounge. The Jacob Burns Law Library houses faculty and student organization 
and a computer room as well as its extensive collection 


The Jacob Burns Law Library Y 
"T. : aes ee ^ s 2 n libraries 
The use of a law library is inherently different from the uses of most other used 
A law library is often likened to the scientist’s laboratory. Most law books AT et 
briefly on the premises rather than checked out for thorough reading. LaW eur 
spend many of their waking hours in the library, using books or other P nol 
facilities. Care has therefore been taken in making the Jacob Burns Law Library 
only efficient but beautiful and comfortable. . jr cot 

The collection numbers over 400,000 volumes and volume equivalents. ^ ie 
tains a comprehensive research library of Anglo-American law, inclu ing ef 
annotated statutes of the federal government, the 50 states, the territories, an ons! 
common-law countries as well as the reported decisions of all these jurisdic’ ni 
all editions and often in multiple copies. The library is especially strong in 4 a 
trative and regulatory material and congressional coverage. It was desig j 
United States Government Depository Library in 1978 and is, through this pP 
acquiring a substantial government documents collection 

The extensive treatise collection covers not only the field of la s 
disciplines such as business, finance, economics, labor relations, sociology: tal 
nology, psychology, political science, biography, foreign affairs, environ 
studies, and others. Especially strong collections are maintained for tax! "n. 
law, intellectual property law, and international law. A portion of the holding Tid 
former Library of the Carnegie Endowment of International Peace, acquir® jy ri 
University in 1950, has been incorporated into the library. Another esper” seat” 
component is the periodical collection. A growing proportion of these m 
materials is collected in a variety of microformats or on audio- or video cg 
addition to the materials available in-house, the library can gain access ye ous 
unlimited information sources of a legal or law-related nature through t " News 
computer databanks to which it subscribes, such as LEXIS, WESTLAW, Dialog: 
and VU/TEXT. aers 

A permanent staff of 27 persons and many part-time employees admin? ch suf 
maintains the library and offers information, instruction, and other rese tio" 
port services. Jacob Burns Law Library Readers’ Guide, available at the in " othe! 
desk, lists library services, hours of operation, collection locations, 4 
library-related information as He | 

Beyond the resources of the Jacob Burns Law Library, GW law stude prar 
access to the George Washington University Library (Gelman), the Me ia ingt? 
(Himmelfarb), and other famous libraries in the District of Columbia, inc" 
Library of Congress. 


„relate? 
w but law rel imi 
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ar ? riot 
Cer Development and Placement Services 
* Career De 


re velopment Office provides a full range of services to support the 
1 reer dec s 


ite served i. Ón-making process. Students, graduates, and prospective empk yers 
B new. : rough a variety of pre grams, including systems of job-vacancy advertis 
ume ters of current career information; individual and group counseling on 
Greer res Parati n, interviewing skills development, and job-searc h strategy; a 
Opics ac E. library; and forums and panel presentations covering legal career 
Stron p as employment options ; 
Year to ages interviewing program is organized in the fall of each academic 
ji. e prospective employers to interview second-year students for sum 
nenn. Ons and third- and fourth year students and LL.M. candidates for perma 


the à Sitions. In 1989, the 490 participating employers represented 39 states and 
(0 EM of Columbia and included private law firms, legal services offices, 
office, Ons, government agencies, accounting firms, and District Attorney's 

Duri EL 
Gm», B the fall of 


: 1989, the Career Development Office conducted regional off- 
bs, "US intervie 


tunswick) Pr wing programs in New York City, Central New Jersey (New 
Cisco) & ), New England (Boston), Philadelphia, Northern California (San Fran- 
Offere, i uthern California (Los Angeles), and Chicago (the last program was 

. N COOperation with the Georgetown University Law Center). These pro- 
, "iPplemented the campus interviewing process by providing students 
Fe to 77 employers that did not interview on the George Washington 
"ly campus — 
Cree ton to the structured interviewing programs offered during the fall, the 
Aprox: ‘velopment Office organizes other options for employer/student contact 
Washi, mately 128 employers who were unable to interview on the George 
Oleg Em l niversity campus requested that the Career Development Office 
tude: a Sumes for their review and follow-up. Other employers requested that 
Positics Contact them directly. Through this process, 300 summer positions and 

S for 1990 graduates were listed 
al Law Center is a member of the Consortium of Washington, D.C., 
Chools, which sponsors the Public Service/Public Interest Interviewing 
Spring semester. The 1990 program hosted 26 organizations represent- 
ernment agencies, public interest organizations, and legal services offices. 
'gton ~areer Devel pment Office hosted the Consortium's Third Annual Wash- 
E Ploye c , Area Small-Firm Interviewing Program in the spring of 1990, with 41 
ally ta ENS participating during two days of interviews. The purpose of this region- 
Orthe E Program is to increase the number and variety of legal opportunities 
N the I ~60% of the graduating class wishing to find employment with small firms 
Each A i metropolitan area ; 

Previous far in February, the Career Development Office conducts a survey of the 
Class she year’s graduates. Responses from 375 members of the 1989 graduating 

i wed 67% in private practice, 11% in government (including the military), 
Public judicial Clerkships, 8% in business and industry, 2% in legal services and 

“rest, and 1% in academic pursuits. 


his. / in th " 
hg gover, 


ONtin,,; 
Men, "ling Legal Education 


Cte ig the Bar who wish to keep abreast of current developments in the law 
tini for any ofthe courses in the National Law Center on a noncredit basis as 
Whose 3 8 Legal Education students Specific courses are also open to nonlawyers 
Mamina rl qualifications justify their registration. Such students do not take 


NS in courses and no grades are recorded for their work. 
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be co 


, d = i — — xd and must 
A simplified admission and registration procedure is used and emeste! 


pleted on or before the last day of regular registration for the appropriates "n 
Continuing Legal Education students pay only the tuition fee on the semester y 
basis. They may not participate in student activities or benefit from the "biedit? 
privileges of the University. (Cx yntinuing Legal Education registrations are sup} 
cancellation if courses are filled by regularly registered students.) 


Housing " 
= 1 : -Aate studet! 
The University does not provide regular residence hall space for graduate : 


However, the Housing and Residence Life Office refers graduate students (03 
ments as they become available in University-owned buildings in the campus vide 
Additionally, the University's Off-Campus Housing Resource Center Can 
information and assistance for those seeking accommodations. 


Food Service "m 
Contract food service is available from August to May, based on the undergo 
academic calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods. Accomm ailabe 
for the law school calendar are made. Rates for the various meal plans are oe gnd 
from the Housing and Residence Life Office. Contract service is cafeteria p 4 
provided in two residence halls and the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal p A 
may also be used on a cash-equivalency basis in the cafeteria on the first floc 
Marvin Center and in George's on the fifth floor 


Cloyd Heck Marvin Center dit 

ar, provi“ > 
The Cloyd Heck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, Prudens 
nities for y for? 
he sett! ent 


: el A 
variety of programs conducted by the University Program Board, the dep gan 
tions. The Center Governing Board, representing varied segme x 
community, plays an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the ^ 
Board works closely with the full-time staff in the development of proc 
policies that provide a framework for the Center's operation 


edu 


Student Health Service "m 
The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic located at 2150 pennis | 
Avenue, N.W. (entrance on 22nd Street) pt physi”, 
The Health Service is staffed by physicians, nurse practitioners, 49 $: Vis 
assistants who are capable of addressing most of students’ medical pro ri a 
may be either arranged by appointment or, during certain hours, = sen 
walk-in basis. Most routine laboratory tests may be performed in te presi, 


1 onte" Dre 
lab at cost, many common medications are stocked to fill students P urse y 
y 
$ 


and allergy shots and immunizations are administered by the St yaens 
minimal charge. A psychiatrist works in the Health Service to assist t 
mental health concerns 

For serious emergencies occurring during hours when | rivers ne 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the ve are! 
pital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only and a 
responsibility of the student 


He? 
n the student gs 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


must be currently enrolled on campus in the University to receive 
at the Student Health Service. Students enrc lled in off-campus programs 
sire m Ontinuing Legal Educatic m Program are not eligible. Students who so 

Y engage physicians and nurses of their own choice, but these students 
© responsible for all fees charged. The bills incurred from all services 
red outside the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, lab« ratory 


"and referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility 


6j “ae 
f the Student 


He. 
alth and Accide 
€ Unive 
On a niversity has arran 
Stu elective basis, for 
. IS sh . 
Students, Ould contac 


nt Insurance 


ged for and endorsed group health and accident insurance, 
those students who do not have other c verage. Interested 
t the Student Health Service or Office of the Dean of 


Di 
Sableq Student Services 
pecial «ctor of Disabled Student Services coordinates advising, ma 
E k Vices that address the needs of disabled students. The Director also 
Obtaj 4 central point o 
int in Ormation 
dined In the ¢ 


[ contact from which the University community may 
and assistance in serving disabled students. A resource library 
addi»: tice is available for general use 

tion or leah to coordinating a program of general assistance to promote integra- 
ity the Sabled students as fully as possible into the life of the t niversity commu- 


5) NC Direct 
"Visual E ‘rector administers reading and sign language services for those with 
“G audite ry handicaps 


e 'e HIT 
Office is located on the fourth floor of Rice Hall, 2121 I Street, NX 


niy 
“tsity Regulations 


In: 
Nivera: 
Crsity s 
Georg 3 Policy on Equal Opportunity 
ew. ) 
bas: as 
oh ol race i ' University does not discriminate against any person on the 
in.» Policy » Color, religion, sex, national origin, age, handicap, or veteran status 


l ’COver a 
i ldino act vers all programs, services, policies, and procedures of the University, 
‘ bject Mission to educati nal programs and employment. The University is 
irie to the District of ¢ olumbia Human Rights Law 
tiong $5 Concerning the , - der: »oul: 
Step. ning the application of this policy and federal laws and regula- 


arc ing dic. 
'8 discrimination in educati n or employment programs and activities 
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may be addressed to Susan B. Kaplan, Special Assistant to the President, pee 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994-6500, or to the 
Secretary for Civil Rights of the U.S. Department of Education. 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and ed 10 
guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community are €x have? 
exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work Incoming students 0 
special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make use of, Ip 
procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking examinations. per 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with t eE reto 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate * s 
act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dis inst 
Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual offense t 
community and will be prosecuted through the proper University chann 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtain vice 
following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, an 
President for Academic Affairs. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information 
xL à; — . to institutio 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to p i 
policies governing access to and release of student education records m nivers 
by educational institutions that are recipients of federal funds. The must: 
complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions 
1. afford students access to education records directly related to them; 
: e r 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such reco 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; from his 
3. receive the student's written consent before releasing information rdi 
or her education records to persons outside the University, p 104 
rectory information as indicated below. Information may be er 
student's parents without such written consent only upon cert 
the student's financial dependency; and "T. 
4. comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to releas 
dent's record, notifying the student of this action. ues 


eq 
» upon d 
dit ho 
ac" 


The University will release the following directory informatic 
name, local address, and telephone number; name and address of next : 
of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; qs 
earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in organizations olleg 
ities chartered or otherwise established by the University (including inte” "LA 
athletics); and height and weight of members of athletic teams. A ae this 
does not wish such directory information released must file written p sessi 
effect in the Office of the Registrar at the beginning of each semester 
of enrollment j nt infor 

Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release of stude 
tion may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar 


Right to Change Rules "i 


T T 3 4 2.24 to m ‘of 
The University and its college, schools, and divisions reserve the right o wher 
change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go into 

ever the proper authorities may determine 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


Ri 3 
ght to Dismiss Students 


If; 
: “Student knowir 


ana igly makes a false statement or conceals material information on 
the PPlication for 


Student’ admission, registration form, or any other l niversity document, 

Y Special S registration may be canceled and the student will be ineligible ( except 
__ Action of the faculty) for subsequent registration 

JE right is res 

Diversity or f 

"hiversity. 


erved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
rom any class or classes whenever, in the interest of the student or 
the University Administration deems it advisable 


Night to Make Ch 


Wh Tight is re 
heneve 


anges in Programs 


‘served by the University to make changes in programs without notice 
T Circumstanc es warrant such changes 


Pr 
Perty Responsibility 


J Vere "1 p S 
Office "Pon Is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A Lost and Found 
> Maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office 


ude 

ae gy ents upon e 
O : 

Coq utlines Student freedom 


Pom Student Conduct, and other policies and regulations as ad ypted and 
bec gated by a 
s ~@ at the Office of Judicial Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regula 
ehro[ln Include permanent expulsion from the University, which may make 
Plicable another college or university difficult Regulatic ns or requirements 
Published Only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may not be 
Manne : Benerally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published in a 
"asonably calculated to inform affected students 
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C9 
laws em cannot condone violations of the law, including violation of those 
academic! rOScribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. Members of the 
Smissal community should know that administrative action, which may include 
missa] om the residence halls. revocation of « ther privileges, or suspension or 


ISSa] f 

tg n 
Univers: Om the Univ €rsity, may be taken in order to protect the interests of the 
rights of others 
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Courses of Instruction 


Career Planning and Course Selection NM 
One of the great strengths of the National Law Center is the diversity of i5 es 
offerings and the flexibility it offers students to design their programs " Pl 10 
interests and career plans. Every spring a series of counseling sessions I$ 1 
provide students with an overview of course offerings in various areas 0 
and to assist them in selecting courses and defining their career objectives In 
dents also may consult members of the faculty for course and career plan ® g 
addition, the Career Development Office provides a central storehouse Om 
tion regarding many types of legal careers , pelier 
While the curriculum after the first year is largely elective, the faculty I 
that exposure to certain course work is important Consequently, the $ 
strongly recommends that all students take Administrative Law (342), Corp? 
(327), Taxation—Federal Income (420), and Trusts and Estates I (390): , includ? 
The faculty also believes that a generalist J.D. program would normally 
most of the following courses and recommends that students take most por LY 
prior to graduation: Conflict of Laws (440), Federal Antitrust Law (452), x s 
(338), Remedies (380), and one or more of the following: Commercial tr n 
Collection, and Banking (372), Creditors' and Debtors' Rights (378), an onside! 
Sales Financing (370). In addition, the faculty believes that students should co g 
taking a course that will provide a cross-disciplinary perspective on the aw jen 
legal history, comparative law, jurisprudence, law and economics, an aw, 
and technology , cours 
The Law Center's broad offering of elective courses is listed below m. 
numbered 500 and above are generally more advanced but are open to ond and | 
third-year students who have taken the prerequisite courses. Both Sechs 
third-year students may take more than one such course with the permiss s 
dean 63, 483 4p» 
Among the courses offering clinical work are: Law 414, 460, 461, 463, 
493, 495, 496, 497, 498, 499, and 596 
The courses of instruction listed below are subject to change. Th 
reserves the right to withdraw any course announced 


e univer 


Elective Courses and Seminars ( 300—499) 


Administration of Government 
Contracts (489) 

Administrative Advocacy Clinic (493) 

Administrative Law (342) 

Admiralty (386) 

Agency and Partnerships (322) 

Air Pollution Control (411) 

American Legal History (Seminar) 
(318) 

Banking Law I (332) 

Business Planning (334) 

The Child, the Family, and the State 
(436) 

Civil Litigation Clinic (497) 


Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 


(414) 


Ln bof 
Collective Bargaining and La 
Arbitration (340) Jlectió? 
: heck CO! 
Commercial Paper, Check C r 
and Banking (372) V prope! 
Community Property/Mari 
(394) 8) 
Comparative Law (43 nt 
: ^1reme 
Comparative Public Procure 
(485) ) 
Complex Litigation (308 
Conflict of Laws (440) 
Constitutional Law e 
Consumer Mediation © 
Corporations (325) ,.. hts 
Creditors’ and Debtors’ Ri 
(378) 


) 
inar) G9 
"nic (46) 


Curr 
va Problems in Land Use 


4 403) Nagement Controls (Seminar) 


isabled pp 

ioe People and the Law (482) 
Drugs a “lations (434) 
Employ the Law (Se minar) (474) 


ment Discrimin 
yi litigation (432) 
(431) ment Discrimin: ition Law 


ation Claims 


, Miro, 
Estat e pental Law (410) 


ep 
Redes j anning (Seminar) (395) 


ie Antitrust | aws (452) 
- Appell: ite Clinic (499) 
ri 
Federal ^ Sdiction ( 300) 


; "lations, National Security, 
E Constitutie mM (443) 


(484) IScrimination and the Law 


em 
Con ^. Contracts (486) 
(499) ent Contr; acts (Seminar) 
hen nent 
Con King (49 
Mme 
Imp; ent Procureme nt Law (487) 
slinic (494) 


oe acts Cost and 
91) 


Mati 
n, : "- 
(446) al CR Iransactions 


iter 
ma 
Nte ational Law (. 


444) 
Our " ional s 


: Sales ( 371) 
Ec m Dtérnational 


Law and 


land r “landards (, 429) 
lx se lopment | Law (408) 
(404) Ministrative Process 


“v and 

Lay counting (324) 

lay C "minology (478) 
rimina] Corrections (479) 


ivitieş c Clinical Education 


Ced 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Law Review (364) 
Law, Science, and Technology 
(Seminar) (475) 
Law Students Civil Rights Research 
Council (496) 
Law Students in Court (495) 
Legal Activism (498) 
Legislation (362) 
Local Government Law (409) 
Mass Communications Law (352) 
Mediation (303) 
The Modern Corporation (Seminar) 
(336) 
Modern Real Estate Transactions (398) 
Moot Court (312) 
National Labor Relations Board 
Practice and Procedure (433) 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Legislation (415) 
Outside Placement (463) 
Performance of Government Contracts 
(488) 
Planning, Zoning, and Land Use Law 
(402) 
Product Liability (454) 
PTO Practice in Patent Matters (466) 
Regulated Industries (345) 
Remedies (380) 
Research and Writing Fellow (368) 
Sales and Sales Financing (370) 
Securities Regulation (326) 
Small Business Clinic (461) 
Special Problems of Tax Policy 
(Seminar) (428) 
Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift 
(422) 
Taxation—Federal Income (420) 
Taxation—Federal Income, 
Corporations and Shareholders 
(424) 
Taxation—Partnerships and 
Subchapter S (426) 
Toxic Tort Litigation (455) 
Trade Secret and Patent Law (464) 
Trial Advocacy (311) 
Trusts and Estates I (390) 
Unfair Trade Practices (450) 


Air a Courses and Seminars (Numbered 500—699) 


iotech Patent Practice 


samy 
Pollution Control (547) 


Comparative Environmental Law (551) 
Control of Toxic and Hazardous 
Substances (RCRA & CERCLA) (548) 
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Copyright Law (559) 

Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and 
the Criminal Lawyer (532) 

Electronics and Computers: Patent 
Practice (557) 

Energy Law (549) 

Enforcement of Patent Rights (556) 

Environmental Planning (544) 

Food and Drug Law (509) 

Foreign and Comparative Patent Law 
(558) 

Graduate Independent Legal Writing 
(598) 

Graduate Outside Placement (596) 

Health Care Delivery Systems 
(Seminar) (508) 

Income Taxation of Foreign Business 
and Investment (583) 

Intensive Clinical Placement (492) 

Interference Law and Practice (555) 

International Law of Human Rights 
(565) 

International and U.S. Regulation of 
Foreign Trade (505) 

Law of the European Communities 
(561) 

Law of Real Estate Financing (538) 

Legislative Drafting (591) 


Courses Not Offered 1990—1991 


Administration of Criminal Justice 
(Seminar) (307) 

Administrative Practices and 
Procedures (Food and Drug 
Administration) (510) 

Advanced Corporations and Securities 
Topics (Seminar) (337) 

Advanced Problems in International 
Business Transactions (506) 

Advanced Problems in Public 
International Law (504) 

Appellate Practice and Procedure 
(304) 

Arms Control and Strategic Stability 
(564) 

Banking Law II (333) 

Chinese Law (570) 

Civil Procedure (Seminar) (310) 

Civil Rights Legislation (359) 

Computers and the Law (468) 

Corporate Finance (329) 

Criminal Practice (Seminar) (534) 


Licensing of Intellectual Property 
Rights (552) 

Natural Resources Law (546) 

Negotiation: Concepts and Techn 
(563) d 

Nonprofit Organizations: Law an 
Taxation (578) f 

Public Economic Policy and the Law 
(501) : 

Regulation of Chemicals (FIFRA & 
TSCA) (545) 

Soviet Law (569) 

Survey of the Secondary Mortgage | 
Market (539) 

Tax Practice and Procedure 
(588) 

Taxation—Natural Resources Oy 

Taxation—Real Estate and Incom 
(579) f 

Taxation—Special Corporation 
Problems (577) 

Taxation—Timing of Incon 
Deductions (573) 2 

Telecommunications Law © 72) 

Thesis (599—600) - 

Use and Control of Nuclear Ene? 
(550) 

Water Resources Law (543) | 


iques 


Seminar 


ne and 


Federal Income Taxation of THUS? 
Estates, and Beneficiaries 
(585) 

Foreign and Comp 
(558) 

Income Taxation of Property 
Transactions (584) 9) 

Individual Employment Rights je: ) 

Individual Rights and Liberties 41) 

Intergovernmental Relations 

International Arbitration (448 49) 

International Civil Litigation um - 

International Humanitarian 
Coercion Control (568) . |.) 

International Law (Seminar) (D 

International Law of the Sea 

International Negotiations 0’ j7 

International Organizations l 

Labor and Employment Law 
(Seminar) (341) servit 

Labor Relations in the Federal * 
(430) 


arative Patent d 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


law of Con TN > io > riser 
«. . "lH gress and the Presidency Regulation of Investment Advisers and 
5 minar) (347) Investment Companies (507) 
ad E Ece nomics (502) Regulation of Securities Markets and 
E. of pan (562) Professionals (328) : 
i the Near East (574) Statistics and the Law (503) 
a Of Privacy (469) Takeovers and Tender Offers (327) 


(an Psychiatry (Seminar) Taxation- Deferred Compensation | 
Th 37) (586) 
) edie Process (320 5 Taxation —Deferred Compensation II 
Ment » f r Lawyers (4 0) _ (587) » E 
554) ^ Advanced Topics Taxation—Principles of Charitable Tax 


Planning (582) 
Community (480) Taxation—State and Local (581) 
mics for Lawyers Trademark Law (560) 
Trade Regulation (Seminar) (462) 
Trusts and Estates II (391) 


lice and the 
Clica] Ec 
(500) cono: 


O- 
ic Law Seminar (344) 


Co 
urse Descriptions 
.* COurse. 


: S of instruction are described below The number of hours of credit 
the ^ for th 


en € satisfactory completion of a course is indicated in parentheses after 

Gc ame of the course. Thus, an academic-year course with two hours of credit 

Semester js marked (2-2) and a semester course with two 
Tked (2) 


n TIR n " 
most Courses, a final examination is held during the examination period and 


E grad. : t» 
cour ade in the c urse is determined in large part by that examination. These 
“SS are marked ~ Examination.’ 
Ourses 


hours of credit is 


Xam that require the preparation of a major research paper in lieu of an 
ination are marked "Research Paper." The satisfactory completion of such a 


Pane, 

en. by a Student individually will satisfy the Legal Writing curriculum require 
Er the J.D. degree 

inni Ses marked "Problem Assignments, 


Writing Assignments," "Take-home 
Nat lation,” “Choice of F: 


ure of aper or Examination,” or “Clinical Work” indicate the 
" the method planned by the instructor for determining in major part the 
rigu De given for the course. Only research papers qualify for the Legal Writing 
. 4m requirement for the J.D. degree 
em Classes begin at 9:10 a.m and run throughout the entiré morning and 
Sveni E Evening classes begin at 5 50 p.m. Many examinations for bott 
May 8 Classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examinations for day 
i eld in the evening 


1 day and 
students 


thed Ssignation at the end of a course description indicates whe 
sy E €dto be« Xffere 

Sually 
Ours ually whethe 


ther the course is 
din the spring or fall semester or in the summer sessions and 
r it will meet in the day or evening. When a double numbered 
Were » designated “Academic year,” the first half of the course is scheduled to be 

in the fall, the second half in the spring 


Wired ç lourses 


03... A : k * 
3-4 Contracts I—II (3-3 dav) Nash, Cibinic, Pock, Gabaldon, 


(4-2 evening) Stipanowich, Caplan, Wilmarth 
Legal remedies of contra ung parties, including damages in contract and quasi 
Contract, specific performance, ref rmation, rescission, remedies in tort; acts 


Creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and acceptance, 


207 


216 


218—19 
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assignments: 
mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration; conditions; assign", the 
ion 


third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circumstances; protect hasis 
client's interests upon breach or threat of breach by the other party. m 
on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, adversary method. (Examination 
(Academic year—day and evening) - hechtet, 
Torts (4) Seidelson, Banzhaf, T. Schwartz, Schee er 
Turley, Sharpe pa " 
Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negligence, eo It 
products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and invasion of privacy) 
and other basis for shifting losses; causation; damages; effects of liability ! 
ance; problems under Federal Tort Claims Act. (Examination) (Fal A 
evening) qurley 
Property (4) Schiller, Chandler, J. Schwartz, Johnsto ofthe 
Basic concepts of personal property. Real pre perty: historical backgroun dand 
law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, dower and curtesy, lan d after 
tenant relationship, concurrent estates, future interest at common law pe j 
the Statute of Uses; introduction to modern « onveyancing—the real estat "m 
tract, the deed, the recording system, methods of title assurance. ( 
tion) (Spring—day and evening) Lup! 
Constitutional Law I Barron, Park, Cheh, Dienes, Nolan, 
(Federal Systems) (3) m 
Basic principles of American constitutional law, with a focus on gov tu 
powers and the role of the Supreme Court in interpreting and enforcing orgy 
tional norms. The nature and scope of judicial review. The case and com ; of the 
requirement and other limitations on constitutional adjudication. Powers 
president and Congress; the separation of powers doctrine Relations! ip stale 
national government to state governments and principles of federalism. 
action doctrine. (Examination) (Spring—day; fall—evening) , N 
Constitutional Law II (3) Barron, Park, Cheh, Dienes, 
Individual rights and liberties in the American constitutional schem divid- 
different judicial methods of rec onciling majoritarian governance Wi xess 0 
ual freedom Privileges and immunities of national citizenship, due Pigh 
law, equal protection guarantees, freedom of expression and of religion, 
privacy and association. (Examination)  (Fall—day; spring—evening yer 
Criminal Law (3) Starrs, Robinson, Sirulnik, Capa p crim? 
An overview of the criminal justice system; dimensions of the problem "m 
and goals of penal sanctions. An examination of what conduct shou 0 
criminal and what sanctions should be applied. The theoretical anat ciples 
criminal offense (elements of mens rea and actus reus), the general prin jra): 
criminal liability, and the various defenses. Special problems, such as col na 
inchoate crimes, causation, insanity, and complicity, are subjecte = 
analysis. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) plan 


nsuf 


and 


incon, Capra 
Criminal Starrs, Robins A 
Procedure (3) Cheh, Turley, 9. he 


Comprehensive presentation of major issues in criminal process, bi court 
reliance on Supreme Court cases interpreting the Constitution. 9, 
proceeds through the criminal justice system, from first police cont elim 
interrogation, and other investigation, through the prosecution, pr d sel 
proceedings, and trial. Problems of federalism, the exclusionary rule 


tencing. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) Trang 
Civil Procedure Friedenthal, Raven-Hanset jaan 
I—II (3-3) Peterson, Lye ^ c gf 


The theory and practice of civil litigation. Analvsis of the goals, valo of the 
tensions of an evolving adversarial system of adjudication Examina dui 
rules and statutes that govern the process by which substantive rige ship M 
are enforced in our federal and state courts. Topics include the re'a ean 
procedure to substantive law, the proper reach of judicial authority, 


220 


22] 


222 


302 
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motions practice, joinder of parties and claims, class actions, pretrial discovery, 
trial by jury, remedies, post-trial procedure, appeals, claim and issue preclusion, 
and alternative dispute resolution. (Examination) (Academic year—day and 
evening) 

Legal Research and Writing (2) Schultz and Staff 
Introduction to use of a law library; research experience in primary, secondarv, 
and specialized sources of law practice in proper legal citation form. Instruction 
and practice in legal writing and analysis, with primary emphasis on legal 
memoranda. The grade H (Honors), CR (Credit), or NC (No Credit) is given for 
this course. For Honors, a student must do work of exc ellent quality. For Credit, a 
Student must attain a minimum grade of 65. Failure to complete the work in this 
course will result in a grade of 45.  (Fall—day and evening) 

Moot Court (1) Schultz and Staff 
Instruction and experience in the writing of an appellate court brief and in the 
argument of an appellate case. This course must be successfully completed in 
Order to earn credit for Law 220. The grade H (Honors), Cr (Credit), or NC (No 
Credit) is given for this course. For Honors, a student must do work of excellent 
Quality. For Credit, a student must attain a minimum grade of 65. Failure to 


complete the work in this course will result in a grade of 45. (Spring—day and 
evening) 

Professional Responsibility Jenkins, Nolan, Johnston, 
and Ethics (2) Morgan, Peroni, Gabaldon 


Required course; may be taken in the second, third, or fourth vears. Ethical 
Problems involved in civil and criminal counseling and litigation. Codes of 
Professional Responsibility and legal discipline; roles of bar associations and 
Courts. (Examination) (Fall and spring—day and evening) 

Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson, Saltzburg, Alvarez, D. Brown 
reparation and presentation of evidence, including proof of writings; qualifica 
lion and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impeachment; privilege; 
Opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; dem mstrative, experimental, 
scientific evidence application of the hearsay rule. (Examination) (Spring 


day and evening; fall—day) 
Courses 
Federal Jurisdiction (3) Barron, Raven-Hansen, Irangsrud, Peterson 


Analysis of the relati mship of the federal courts to Congress and to the states 
Topics may include judicial review; standing and justiciability; c mgressional 
Power to regulate jurisdiction legislative courts; federal question, diversity, 
removal, civil rights, and habeas corpus jurisdiction; state s¢ vereign immunity 
Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction; abstention; federalism doctrines; and 
federal common law. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) 
Federal Trial Practice (2) Jackson 
‘sentation of cases focusing on the critical procedural stages of litigation in 
federal Court 
expert 


Pretrial motions and discovery, including depositions of lay and 
witnesses, witness examination, introduction of evidence, courtroom 
techniques, and oral argument, are covered using pleadings from actual cases 
tried in federal c jurt. Prerequisite: Law 218; prerequisite or concurrent registra 
tion: Law 232. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this 
Course. (Fall and spring—evening) 

Mediation (2) 


Lewis, Singer 


Consideratic n of the growing use of mediation to resolve disputes. Taking the 
roles , X med 


lators and disputants, students participate in a number of simulated 
- ISPutes, both in and outside class. Practical and ethical questions on the process 
9f mediation and its applications. Comparison with other forms of dispute 
resolutic n; applicability to various other areas of the law, including family, 
corporate, criminal environmental, and civil rights. The class meeting time is 


*ngthened occasionally to allow for extended simulations. Students are ex 
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pected to mediate outside of class, to turn in short journal entries dm 
their experiences as mediators or disputants, and to write a 10—15-pag€ Pi 
exploring a particular application of mediation or discussing legal Or S 
questions involving mediation. Enrollment is limited to 24. — (Fall—d4Y 
Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) ourse 5 
Study through text and an examination of the appellate process. The cow” h 
centered around the discussion of a series of fundamental concepts. | 
paper) Rc ybinson 
Seminar: Administration of Criminal Justice (2) Y includ: 
Group study of current problems in criminal law and its administration, pes 
ing recent developments in preventive detention, standards of effective " $ 
defense counsel representation, capital punishment, the permissibility, pr^ 
ety, and efficacy of legal efforts to control life-style choices such as = ts wil 
sexuality, and related topics of interest to members of the seminar. 7^ 
be expected to prepare one analytic paper and two critiques of papers 
Enrollment limited. (Research paper) gini 
Complex Litigation (3) T 
Analysis and critique of complex civil litigation in the state and fede aims 0 
Examination of complex joinder, the management of factually relat E int 
multiple venues, modern class-action practice, and current developmen je 
law of claim and issue preclusion. Other topics covered in some yea od 
judicial supervision of plaintiff and defendant class actions; discovery an^ lex 
control of large cases; the role of juries, magistrates, and masters in ruau 
cases; and problems attending complex remedies such as the use ofs 
injunctions to reform public schools, hospitals, and prisons. (Exam! 
(Spring—day) 


nation 


Seminar: Civil Procedure (2) ic will X 
Study of specific problems in civil procedure. Te »pics will vary. The top 
announced each year prior to registration. (Research paper) jie 


^ 


Trial Advocacy (3) Saltzburg, Malone, L. Sch ‘ary, tac 
Pretrial and trial techniques with emphasis on procedural, evidenti z 
and ethical problems experienced by trial lawyers in actual cases. para 


of witnesses, jury selection, the use of experts, direct and cross- , losis’ 
introduction of documents, courtroom techniques, and opening an ered 
arguments. Role playing in simulated courtroom situations. Once er de 
student may drop this course without the express permission € enin 
Prerequisite: Law 232. (Short papers and exercises) (Fall—day an 
spring—evening) 

Moot Court (1, 2, or 3) : Moor 007 
Satisfactory participation in the preliminary rounds of the Van V tek © st on 
competition results in 1 hour of credit; satisfactory participation ina jap? 
additional elimination round results in 2 hours of credit. Satisfactory of ae 


à x i ur 
tion in the Jessup Cup or Giles S. Rich c mpetition results in ] n „leve! tie 
finalists receive 2 hours of credit. Satisfactory participation in ^intersc yn 
house competition results in 1 hour of credit Participants in ! arti 


appellate or trial-level competitions receive 2 hours of credit; how ol 1 Ti 
pants in the Van Vleck Moot Court competition who received 2 hours > f 
finalists in the Jessup Cup or Giles S. Rich competition, receive = E 
credit for participation in an interscholastic competition. In nO Jastic o. 
student receive more than 3 hours of credit for in-house and interse iN " 
court competitions. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is 8 


course. (Fall and spring) 5 Y 
Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2) _ + e member 4 
Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a full-tim Tot" 


> > WO 
the faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether the 
for the topic selected justifies 1 or 2 semester hours of credit. 
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l hour of credit, this course may be repeated to meet the legal writing 
requirement for the degree Approval of the faculty member is required prior to 
registration. See recommended guidelines under Regulations, Research Papers 
(Research Paper) (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
Seminar: American Legal History (2) Wilmarth 
Philosophical and historical roots of the American Constitution, with considera 
tion of the w ritings of Locke, Hobbes, and Mc Óntesquieu; the natural law and social 
Contract theories; and the application of these conc epts in the debates surround 
Ing the drafting and ratification of the Constitution. The degree to which these 
conc epts have been reflec ted in decisions of the Supreme Court, with primary 
focus on the Marshall Court but consideration also of more recent decisions 
(Choice of Take-home Examinatic n or Research Paper) 
The Legal Process (3) 
American legal institutions and their interrelatic mships and processes Jurispru 
dential conc epts in the context of specific problems commonly faced by private 
and governmental lawyers, legislators, courts, and administrative agencies. Issues 
Of statutory interpretation, the roles of courts in making new law, and the 
allocation of functic ms between courts, administrative agencies, legislatures, and 
Private decision makers. (Examination) 
Agency and Partnerships (2) Sharpe, Schiller 
Employment relations, vicarious liability of employers for employees’ torts, 
Scope of employment, and independent contractors; agents’ authority and appar 
€nt authority to contract for their principals; ratification; nonprofit associations; 
the fe mation, operation, and termination of partnerships; limited partnerships 
(Examination) (Fall—day and evening) 
Law and Accounting (2) Taubman 
Study of fundamental accounting principles with emphasis on corporation ac 
Counting; legal and accounting implications of specific items in financial state 
ments of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions, distribu 
lions, Capital adjustments. Stre ngly recommended for students who have had no 
accounting. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (Fall—evening) 
Corporations (4) Green, Solomon, Wilmarth, Painter, 
Í Gabaldon, Galston, Block 
Corpe rate law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporations 
ontrol of corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, shareholders 
Control dex ices. Directors' and shareholders' duties of care and k walty, insiders 
transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative suits, kinds of shares, 
dividends. « porate distributions. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; 
Spring—day) 
Securities Regulation (3) Green, Painter, Gabaldon 
€ basic c urse in the study of federal and state laws governing the offering, 
distributi n, and trading of securities. Focus on federal laws and regulations, in 
Particular the Securities Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, and the 
enforcement of these laws by the SEC and private parties. Prerequisite: Law 325 
(E amination) ( Spring—day and evening ) 
Takeovers and Tender Offers (2) 
"ederal and State regulation of corporate takeover bids and tender offers. includ 
Ing theories of corporate ac quisitic ons, the Williams Act, and regulation of take 
Over tactics and defenses. Prerequisite: Law 325 and 326. (Research Paper) 
Regulation of Securities Markets and Professionals (2) Painter 
Federal regulation of securities markets and professionals, inc luding regulation 
of exchanges, broker-dealers and investment advisers, internationalization of 
markets, and SEC administrative proceedings against broker-dealers and 
Others Prerequisite: Law 325. (Take-home Examination) 
Corporate Finance (2 or 3) 
eneral introduction to finance theory; problems in the issuance and reacquisi 
tion of corporate securities; analysis of various types of securities; problems 
involved in the use of debt and payment of corporate dividends; and financial 
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338 


339 


a «cwidations- 
analysis of mergers, acquisitions, recapitalizations, dissolutions, and liquida! 


Prerequisite: Law 325. (Examination) | arth 
Banking Law I (3) Wi cil 
Federal regulation of the financial services industry, especially comme". 


banks. Includes an analysis of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatio e 
insurer of deposits, receiver, and liquidator of troubled banks; the role : 
Comptroller of the Currency as the primary federal regulator of nationa " 
including the chartering function, bank examinations, analysis of classified! of 
capital adequacy, and enforcement of substantive federal legislation; operati ious 
the Federal Reserve System under the Bank Holding Cc mpany Act and the vari k 
substantive regulations such as Reg. B (equal credit opportunity), Reg. J P 
collection), Reg. M (consumer leasing), Reg. Q (deposit rate regulation), th in 
(insider loan limits), Reg. E (electronic funds transfer), and Reg. Z e 
lending); geographic deregulation and the trend toward interstate banking; n 
an analysis of financial services product deregulation and unification 
industry along functional lines. (Examination) (Fall—day) Clark 
Banking Law II (2) Rp Regul 
Bank holding companies; activities closely related to banking under FRB jes 
tion Y; outer limits of the business of banking; banks, bank holding compo 
and the securities laws; savings and loan holding companies; Change cand 
Control Act; the FDIC and the troubled bank; bank liquidation and purchas 
assumption arrangements; federal deposit insurance; the FDIC as recel¥ States, 
failed bank; international banking, including foreign banks in the Unite broad: 
U.S. banks abroad, and foreign bank regulation of American banks ? 


(Examination) .. Coon}, 
Business Planning (2) Green, Flyer, ts paintef 
Block, Cirulnic& © ie 


Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting, and SEC aspec apo: 
following: organization of a small corporation; organization of a public e of 
tion; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stock purchases in the CO ily 
conflict between active stockholders of a closed corporation and the pem 
deceased active stockholder; corporate liquidations; corporate merge, 420. 
acquisitions; and divisions of corporations. Prerequisite: Law 325 dona 
Berkeley, Press—prerequisite: Law 424; Flyer, Cirulnick— prerequisite OT, " 
rent registration: Law 424. Enrollment may be limited by the professor. Cohen: 
Green, Press, Flyer, Cirulnick, Painter—(Problem Assignments); Blocs 
Kirby—(Examination) (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) solomon 
Seminar: The Modern Corporation (2) rican and 
Analysis of the nature and role of the business corporation in the Ame jiti 
transnational political economy; evolution of the corporation and the Jiti 
economy; impact of technological change on the corporation and the enter 
economy; reasons for and consequences of the growth of large corpor copo 
prises; role of entrepreneurs in the political economy; relationship O (fall^ 
tions to the government and other centers of power. (Research Paper) 

day) 

Seminar in Advanced Corporations and Securities Topics (2) requisite 
Current issues in corporate and securities law practice and theory. Pre 

Law 325. (Research Paper) 
Labor Law (3) 

Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and rep ctt bar 
of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement of col - 
gaining agreements, interunion and intra-union relations. (Examinat 
(Fall—evening; spring—day) 

Individual Employment Rights (2 or 3) 

Individual rights and obligations in employment; exploration 


of 4 


Shi 
Craver, C. m 


jaw 
of comme i 
rfi fu 


F ati i 
and statutory regulation of the individual employment relationship y 
inception to its termination; emphasis on current developments Suc insu 
discharge, medical screening, drug testing, employer provided hea 


340 


wn 
p 
N 


Us 
A 
4 


350 


352 
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45 


and child care, occupational safety and health, workers compensation, and 


retirement issues 


Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (2 or 3) C 


Negotiation, cont 


through the griev 


ad 


(Examination) 


Shary 


oc 


ent, and administration of collective bargaining agreement 


ance procedure and 


Labor and Employment Law Seminar (2) 
Group study of contemporary problems relating to labor and employment law 


Enrollment limite 


Administrative Law (3) 


Study of 


"d. (Research Paper) 
Park, Banzhaf, Raven-Hansen, J. Schwartz, Lupu 
the administrative process in executive and independent regulatory 


(Spring—day) 


agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and informal decision-makin 


Investigation, planning, and public administration functions of the agencies 
related to their legal limits and to tl 


Spring—day and evening) 


Public Law Semi 
( 


Prerequisite Law 


nar (2) 


342 and 362 


Regulated Industries (2) 


Substantive 


licensed industrie 
lems 


TOUP study of specific problems of public law; selection will 
Professor and from year to year. See special posting for tl 


problems of business regulation in terms of natural 


This course is 
(Fall—da 


arbitration; problems in negotiation and 
ministration of collective labor agreements. Prerequisite: Law 338 or permis 
Sion of instructor. ( Negotiation and arbitration exercises) 


g, 


as 
ie roles of lawyers in government and private 
practice. Relationships of agencies to the executive and legislative branches 
Public and private interest groups, and to the social, 

aspects of various philosophies of government regul 
prerequisite to several advanced public law courses. (Examination) 


, to 
political, and economic 
ation 


a 
V 


Raven-Hansen 


Morga 
monopolie: 


vary with the 
e current semester. 


n 
s, 


s, subsidized industries, and safety regulation Typical prob- 


raised include the role of intervenors, the 


impact of regulation upon 


management and market behavic wr, the uses and abuses of economic evidence, 


the role of a 
Judicial and 


gencies staffs, interagency planning and regulation, and the effects of 
legislative review. Each student selects one industrv and develops an 


Insight into economic regulation in terms of that industry's firms, market struc 


ture, growth and 
(Research Paper) 
Seminar: Law of 
the Presidency ( 
A seminar study of 
the | 


tive confidentiality and the congressional need for ir 
legislative role, presidential accountability, executive | 


Sion within t 
President' 
Powers Intensive [ 


1 ^ 
and present one anal 


limited (Research 
Seminar. 
Group study of cor 
tutional litigation 


development, trade 
(Fall—day) 
Congress and 


) 
the 


Paper) 


Constitutional Law (2) 


nfi 
iK 


L, Superv 


temporary problems in constitutional law; process of consti 
problems of effectuating constitutional guarantees. Limited 


enrollment. (Research Paper or Examination) 


Mass 
Instituti nal 


Communications Law (2) 
: Structure of mass media and their inte 
aspects of mass communic 
80als, the econ: mic system, 


(Fall 


day; spring—day) 


Barron, Diene 


associations, and regulatory agencies 


Dienes, Raven-Hansen 


law governing the powers and relations of Congress and 
"residency and attendant separation of powers questions, including execu 
mation, the president's 
aw enforcem 
he executive branch, executive appointments and removals. the 
S supervision of foreign policy, and the constitutional allocation of war 
"reparation is required, and students are expected to prepare 
ytic paper and two critiques of papers by others. Enrollment 


1 


Peterson, Lupu, Dienes 


S 


rrelationships; psychological 
ations; continuing adjustments among public interest 
and technological developments; influence of and 


Controls exercised by government, other institutions, and private groups; conflict 


betwee 
the med 
the acce. 
Paper I 


Jienes—(Examination) 


n freedom of speech of the media and other m 


minority groups anc 


ajor community interests; 
ia s relationships to the interests of dissident and 
Ss of these groups to the media. Barron—(Examination or Research 
(Fall—evening; spring—day) 


1 
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358 


359 


360 


362 


364 


366 


368 


370 


Journal of International Law and Economics (1 or 2 per se Lau 
ional Let 


Individual Rights and Liberties (3) pienes, P 


Principles of equality and due process in the Fifth and Fourteenth Amenc divide 
The power of Congress to enforce the Fourteenth Amendment. Focus on ine his, 
ual rights and liberties under the U.S. Constitution. First Amendment roo 
particularly religion and speech clauses. The right of association Other Per ing 
rights in the Bill of Rights. Methodology of judges in deciding cases invo 1 
individual rights and liberties, particularly the "balancing test" and the Dies 
views of societal interests. Prerequisite: Law 212. Park (Examination); 
(Research Paper or Examination) pienes 
Civil Rights Legislation (3) erties 5 
Examination of federal legislation protecting individual rights and libe peme 
well as the administrative and judicial implementation of that legislation. ghs 
dial provisions for the enforcement of federal constitutional and sawo in 
(e.g., 42 U.S.C. §§1983, 1985) and federal statutes prohibiting discrimina rams. 
housing, contractual relations, voting, education, and federally funded prog 
(Examination) 
Immigration Law (2) : 
Law and practice under the McCarran- Walter Act, inve jving questions 
gration, emigration, expatriation, nationality, and naturalization. Consun ini 
gration and Naturalization Service, and Labor Department practice. 

tion) (Fall—evening) -hwat 
Legislation (2) Clark, Raven-Hansen, J. ere that 
Legislative process and the construction and legal effect of statutes T ew, 
may be considered include representational structures, lobbying, judi ad 
direct democracy, legislative fact-finding and drafting, and the prepara at 
significance of legislative history. This course is a prerequisite tO 5 
vanced public law courses. (Examination) (Spring—day) m 
Law Review (1 or 2 per semester) muh dí? 
Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. A maxi edit) 
semester hours of credit may be earned in this course. The grade R(C ening) 


NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—day an ‘ 
mester. 


G russendot 
of imp 


Limited to members of the student staff of the Journal of Internat in ws 
Economics. A maximum of 4 semester hours of credit may be earne (pil 
course. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this COUP'* 

and spring—as arranged) schol? 
Research and Writing Fellow (1 or 2) - cp year LER 
Limited to students selected as Dean's Fellows to assist in teaching fis ior y 
Research and Writing (Law 220) and Moot Court (Law 221) Two seme” ie or Of 
may be earned in the fall and one semester hour in the spring. The or ay 
(Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring ^ 
evening ) 

Sales and Sales Financing (2) 
Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale ano a 
goods, including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, nanc 
documents of title; particular attention to secured transactions an ni 


le 

;panoP^. 

;, Clark, 9P*. vof 
Zubrow distribu y" 


devices utilized in this connection. (Examination) (Fall—day ane m , 
International Sales (2) ment fof r^ 
The study of international transactions for the purchase, sale, pay 


. sontracts ^ ace 
financing of goods, as governed by the U.N. Convention on Co nationi jen 
International Sale of Goods and other multilateral treaties on inte antie ro 5 
financing, factoring, commercial paper, and fund transfers. The subs arion 


je “sié 


re an : 
sions of these treaties, the process by which they are deve loped, vil pe cof. 
interpretive approaches available under different legal regimes" nation 
ered Prerequisite: Law 466 or permisison of the instructor. (E 


Research Paper) (Spring—day) 
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372 Commercial Paper, Check Collection, Zubrow, Clark 
and Banking (2) Spanogle 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the Uniform 
Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory as expressed in Article 
IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system in practice; Federal Reserve 
regulations, Clearing House agreements, and automation systems. The dual 
banking system, work of the Comptroller General and the Federal Reserve Board 
Legal problems conc erning interest and the checkless society. (Examina 

, ton) (Fall—day spring—evening) 

374 


Equity (2) Pock 

Evolution of equity jurisprudence and its administration of a remedial scheme 

Separate and distinct from that administered by common law jurisprudence 

Constitutional and sy stemic limitations upon equity. Effect of merger of common 

law and equity courts on the federal and state level. Temporary and permanent 

Injunctive relief specific performance, cancellation, restitution, reformation 

Constructive trusts, equitable liens, marshaling, equitable writs, and equitable 

defenses, such as lacbes, estoppel ín pais, and "unclean hands." Relative efficacv 

378 and availability of equitable and legal remedies. (Examination) (Summer) 

: Creditors’ and Debtors’ Rights (3) Zubrow 
Creditors remedies and debtors’ protections under state law: writs of attachment 
Barnishment and execution acquisition of liens and forced sales of pre )perty, self 
Yelp arrangements, and security agreements. Bankruptcy under federal law: who 
may file, the creation and administration of the bankruptcy estate, powers of the 
trustee, discharge of debt; rehabilitation plans for individuals under Chapter 13 

3 (Examination) (Spring—day and evening) 

580 Remedies 3) 

Development 

Injuries to int 


Sharpe 
and use of judicial remedies that give relief for past or threatened 
erests of personalty and property. Remedial approaches include 
Compensatory and punitive damages, injunctions, unjust enrichment, construc 
tive trusts, equitable liens, tracing, subrogation, and specific reparation. Em 


hans On comparing remedial options in fraud, mistake, duress, breach of 
Contract, and 


abuse of fiduciary relationships. (Examination) (Spring—day) 
Insurance (2) Schiller, Pock 


: Primary risk-distr ibuting medium and the rules by which legislative, adminis 
rative x 


I and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its dangers 
nsur 


ance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, transfer of insurance bene 
fits to ne npolicyholders, coverage and other insurance policy provisions, disposi 
ton of claims. (Examinatic n) (Fall—day) 
Admiralty (3) 

hited States law of 
persons) 


"e Sharpe 
transportation by water (vessels, cargoes, services, and 
Substantive maritime law; procedures of resolving maritime disputes 

Y litigation, arbitration, and administration. Legal aspects of processes such as 
Planning shipping transactions; anticipating disputes through contract, statute, 
and treaty; creating and amending national and international shipping law 
adjusting conflicts between courts and advancing toward a uniform maritime law 


3909, {Examinatic m) (Spring—day) 

tusts and Estates I-II (3-3) Chandler, Solomon, Johnston, Sims 
Un commercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. Law 390: essential 
“ements and fi rmalities for creation of trusts and execution of wills, revocation 
and alteratic N, grounds for contest, limits on property owner's power to control, 
ee Succession. Law 391: disp sitive provisions, Common questions of con 

ction, future interests problems, administration of estates and trusts, charita 
2 € trusts Prerequisite to Law 390: Law 211; to Law 391: Law 390. (Examination 

394 and Problem Assignments) (Law 390: fall—day; spring—day and evening) 


Community Property/Marital Property (2) Ridder 


 lanning considerations with respect to property owned and 
ried persons. Primary emphasis will be on the law of the eight 
erty states, but special attention will also be given to the parallel 


Le. , n || 
gal rules and [ 


acquired by mar 
Community pror 
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395 


398 


402 


403 


404 


408 


m rto 
problems seen under the now widely enacted statutes creating judicial powe 


decree an equitable distribution of a divorcing couple's marital property. ASt h 
permits, federal tax rules and considerations will also be discussed. (Re 
Paper or Examination) (Fall—day) plake 
Seminar: Estate Planning (2 or 3) Solomon, ^. 
Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inter vivos gift and testam 
transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and gift tax considerations; use ofth 
form in the transfer of wealth; use of insurance and jointly held property a$ 
the estate plan; planning for the continuation or disposition of the €* 
business interests. Preparation of an estate plan with supporting documents wes 
major project for the course. Prerequisite: Law 390, 391, 420, and 422. Enro jn 
limited by the instructors. Solomon—( Problem Assignments); Blake— Exam 
tion) (Fall—evening) 

Modern Real Estate Transactions (3) Bro i 
Basic course in conveyancing. Current problems in purchase and sale of res! 
tial real estate; legal and equitable rights, responsibilities, liabilities, 4 title 
edies of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, conveyancing attorney, surveyo e, 
examiner, abstractor, and lender; interim and permanent mortgage per . 
discounts, points, "subject-to" and “assumptions,” remedies on default, i 
ing foreclosure processes; process of examination and assurance of uit 
other interests in realty, including recording, registration, and title a 
systems; settlements and closings, warranties of title, habitability and an 
integrity; risk-of-loss problems, property/casualty insurance; use restr, 
encumbrances on title, and clearing of title; problems related to encroac ild- 
easements, adverse possession, and compliance with subdivision, zoning, es 
ing, and housing code regulations; emerging problems related to coope g- 
condominiums, and property owners associations. (Examination) (Spr 
day) ~ordon 
Planning, Zoning, and Land Use Law (2) Feola, 6 . 
Problems, solutions, emerging concepts, and constitutionality of land use ve 
tions, including zoning, subdivisions, historic preservation, exactions, 
rights, transfer of development rights, growth management, and urba 408. 
regional planning. This course provides the foundation for Law 403, 404, 2f 
(Writing Assignments and Examination) (Fall—evening) 
Seminar: Current Problems in 

Land Use Management and Control (2) 

The constitutional "taking" issue: assessment of emerging mechan 
cesses, and institutional innovations for exercising public and private m s fof. 
ment and control of land use; consideration of regional regulatory -——— of the 
land use as a desirable or necessary alternative to local controls ane ritica 
prospect that such process will satisfy the Nollan "nexus" requiremen js, d 
analysis of TDRs, linkage and other off-site exactions, impact fees, proffe artic 
problems of affordable housing and available responses. Students m4) 

pate in microsimulation activities. (Research Paper) (Spring—day) " mines 
Land Use Administrative Process (2) Delaney, Ko hasis 
Selected problems in urban development and housing, with particular € coU 
on programs under current enabling legislation and federal and S? roug? 
decisions. Analysis of various public and private decision processes zoning 
which conflicts over land use are resolved. Simulation of a complex Assigi" 
hearing. Prerequisite: Law 402 or permission of instructor. (Writing 


ent? 
e trust 


lient’ 


„n, Schiller 
wn, den 
q 


Brown, schi 


^ ; pr 
s, P! 
ism: e 


ments) (Spring—evening) prow? 
Land Development Law (4) 

(Simulation course) ssing 2 
Students participate in a semester-k ong simulation process encomp” n s of 
months of "game time." As junior associates in various hypothetical a! on 
Offices, students represent their assigned clients, with all interactions X jor 
actual situations and often incorporating recent or ongoing cases € in 


re activity 9 ^, 
significance. All levels of judicial, administrative, and legislative acti V; day) 
volved. Enrollment limited by instructor. (Writing Assignments) 
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409 Local Government Law (2) Brown 


Decision-making processes in metropolitan and other municipal-level govern 


ments; types and objectives of city, county, and special-function local government 
units; intra- and intergovernmental relations; initial organization and changes in 
form and function of local governments; personnel matters; local legislative and 
administrative authority and processes; financial processes; governmental vs 
Proprietary functions; respe nsibility in tort insurance issues; introduction to 
Community planning; extraterritorial pc WeTS; joint power agreements and com 
Pacts. (Examination or Research Paper) (Fall—day) 


410 Environmental Law (3) Reitze 
An introductory course foc using primarily on the statutes administered by the 
Environmental Protection Agency. Topics covered include NEPA, the Clean Water 
Act, the Safe Drinking Water Act, the Solid Waste Disposal Act/RCRA, and the 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act 
(CERCLA). Students cannot receive credit for both Law 410 and Law 547. (Exam 
Mation) (Fal av) 

41] Fall—d 


Air Pollution Control (3) Reitze 
An in depth analysis of the Clean Air Act, focusing on legal problems common to 
environmental law. T: pics covered include standard setting, technology-based 
controls, development of pollution control plans, monitoring, inspection, en 


forcement, economic controls, energy trade-offs. (Examination) ( Spring 
day) 
14 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (2, 3, or 4) Reitze 


The student works mM a project in the environmental law field under the supervi 
ston of both the faculty director of the program and a lawyer practicing environ 
mental law. The project may involve working with a government agency, a 
congressional committee, a private practitioner, or a nonprofit public-interest 
environmental organization. Admission to the course requires second-semester 
second-year, third-vear. or graduate standing and permission of the Director of 
the Environmental Law Pre gram. Students who have mastered the fundamentals 
ot environmental law are selected for this course Normally this will require 
Completion of at least Law 4 10. Students may repeat the course for a maximum of 
8 semester Ix urs Of credit. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for 
this course. Five hours. f work per week are required for each credit. (Fall and 
Spring— day) 
Occupational Safety and Health Legislation (2) Michaelson 
1€ Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970 and related legislation. (Short 
Papers) (Fall—evening) 

'axation— Federal Income (3) Solomon, Sims, Block, Peroni 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax law, including ci ncept of 
Bross inc me, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual transactions, 
Imitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of property, problems 
Of capita] gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. (Examination)  (Fall—dav and 
4 evening: spring day ) 

22 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) Solomon 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, inc luding inter 
Vivos transfers. transfers in contemplation of death, joint interests, life insurance 

Proceeds. property subject to powers of appointment, marital deduction, and 

424 Split gifts. (Examination) (Spring- evening) 
3Xation— Federal Income. Corporations Solomon, Sims 
and Shareholders (3) Block, Painter 


415 


420 


ntinuation of Law 420 Primary emphasis on corporate—shareholder relation 
Ships. Problems of corporate dividends, redemptions of stock, distributions in 
Partial and ce mplete liquidation, stock dividends, bail-outs, and dividends in 
“nd. Federal income tax problems involved in the formation of c yrporations, the 
Sale of corporate businesses ( including cc lapsible Corporations ), mergers and 
acquisitions, and corporate divisions. Prerequisite: Law 420. (Examina- 


tion) (Fall—day: spring—day and evening) 
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-anders, Block 
426 Taxation—Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) Sanders, pis 


428 


430 


431 


- 
w 
N 


Income tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corporations (Subchapter, 
K and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Practice-oriented su i 
partnerships, including syndication, organization, and structure of entity, ax 
emphasis on policy examination of areas of IRS principal concern, including 
shelters, disproportionate tax allocations, retroactive allocations, gua et 
payments to partners, contributions of capital, basis for gain or loss, PE 
activity loss, non-recourse financing, "at-risk" rules, current and liqui kind” 
distributions, sale of partnership interests, collapsible partnerships, r^r: 
exchanges, termination, special basis adjustments, and distributions to reti! 
deceased partners. Planning-oriented analysis of Subchapter S, including P 
cedures for electing and terminating Subchapter S status, treatment of in all 
and losses, limitations on deductibility of losses, and how to avoid p! 
(Examination) (Spring—evening) Galston 
Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2) Sims, Block, ention 
Intensive study of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary an the 
given to the federal income tax. Problem areas are reviewed primarily fro cid- 
standpoint of tax policy, including legal, economic, social, and practica 
erations. Alternative solutions, including current legislative proposals, are ning) 
ined. Prerequisite: Law 420, 424. (Research Paper) (Spring—day an en 5 
Abraham 


Labor Standards (2) Ginsburg, 
(Formerly Law 520) remedial 
Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act—its scope, exemptions, and 


procedures; the laws establishing labor standards for government ^ d 
including the Davis-Bacon Act, Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract rerl, 
Work Hours Act; the role of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller semen 
and the contracting agencies in interpretation, administration, and en! Oy 


of these statutes. (Examination) (Spring—evening) Tobias 
Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) 

(Formerly Law 521) d case I" 
Study of the Civil Service Reform Act, with emphasis on the structure an sse 


: ` `eryice IM 
developed by the Federal Labor Relations Authority, Federal Service l m 
Panel, and Merit Systems Protection Board. Parallels are drawn bere, pape!) 
sector, nonfederal public sector, and private sector decisions. (Resear rri 


Employment Discrimination Law (2) Craver, 
(Formerly Law 524) mination ^ 
Federal laws and executive orders relating to various types of discrim Ad 


employment, including Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Equi il pigh 
the Age Discrimination in Employment Act, the Rehabilitation Act, the Civ : and 
Act of 1866, the Fourteenth Amendment, the National Labor Relations subsi 
Executive Orders 11,246 and 11,375 relating to government contractors; > ^. jy 
tive rights, exemptions, and burdens of proof under the various laws an 


tions. (Examination) (Fall—evening) port 
Employment Discrimination Claims and Litigation (2) 
(Formerly Law 527) equ! 


Processing of claims involving employment discrimination before " uf? 
Employment Opportunity Commission and in federal court; problems “jes 
tered by attorneys for both plaintiffs and defendants; practice in dra T minat" 
ings that attorneys prepare in connection with employment os assi" 
litigation. Prerequisite: Law 431 or permission of instructor. (Probie 
ments) (Spring—evening) 

National Labor Relations Board Practice and Procedure (2) filing 0 
Comprehensive examination of NLRB practice and procedure from jal 
unfair labor practice charges through decisional process, including Pere 
phasis on jurisdictional, remedial, and injunctive issues. Discussion O° . 
tation case procedures, Freedom of Information Act, and Equal ACCESS 
Act. Prerequisite: Law 338. (Research Paper) 


434 Domestic Relations (2) 
Focus on the role of the family in society and related 


436 


438 


440 


442 


443 


and its alternatives, such as contract living 
phasis on divorce and its effects on the 
economic consequences and 


parentł 
imacy and illegiti 


(Examination); Valdez—(Examinati Ón and Optional Project) 


evening) 


Among tł 


Paper) (Spring 
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Lupu, Valdez 


legal issues. Formal marriage 


arrangements, are examined 
members of the family, including 
the consequences for children. The legal aspects of 
100d are also discussed, including responsibilities of parenthood 


Em 


, legit 


macy, new reproductive techniques, and adoption Lupu 


day) 


Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) 


Designed to expose the lawyer to basic constructs of 
and to explore their implications in legal rules and 
actively involved in teaching process. To 


PSychologists 
testing and other 
child custody 
tency in civil 
responsibility and 
right to refuse 
Problems of coun 
examination, and o 
one session in 


d 


seling, 
ther aspects of 


Comparative Law (3) 


Comparison of the world’s major legal systems 


Socialist. Considers 


ation of the history 


Concentrating on the civil law system, o 


Procedure, and sel 
lems of the internat 
the legal sy stems, tł 
law. ( Examination) 
Conflict of Laws ( 


Legal problems arising from occurrences transce 


aries; jurisdiction: f 
Of choice of law prir 
cc intracts, property 
(Examinatic n) 


Jurisprudence (2) 


Jasic Jurisprudential concepts; nature of | 


ected sul 


The Child, the Family, and the State (2) 
Focus on the rights of children, particularly 


treatment, experimental procedures, and informed 
legal ethics, preparation for trial, direct and 


(Spring—day and 


Ridder 


in the family and criminal law areas 
Ye subjects covered are child custody, support, med 
neglect, status offenders, and delinquency. (CI 


ical treatment, 


ioice of Examination or Research 


psychiatry and psychology 
practice. Psychiatrists and 
pics include psychological 
assessment techniques, psychiatric evaluations 


and reports, 


and other family law issues, privilege and confidentiality, compe 
and criminal contexts, criminal law matters (incl 
ispositional issues), civil commitment, 


uding criminal 
right to treatment, 
consent 
cross 


practice considered. There is ordinarily at least 


a mental institution. (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) 


Brand 


civil, common, Islamic, and 


and sources of law of each and a review, 
f hallmark institutions, the role of lawyers, 


ostantive legal issues. Emphasis on issues and prob 


ional lawyer, including conflicts am« ng and harmonization of 


»e migration of legal ideas, and pleading and 


(Spring—day) 
3) 


proving foreign 


Seidelson, Pock, Steinhardt 
nding state or national bound 


reign judgments; constitutional influences; theoretical bases 


iciples and 
family law 


Jurisprudential schools -natural law 
tional; law and k gic; law and justice; tł 


administrative deci 
adv 
Steinhardt 
ning; spring. day) 
Foreign Relations, 
and the Constituti 
Examinatic N of cor 
and conduct of l 
Topics include the 


among the branche 
Come: 


topics (Examinatior 


‘ance on legal systems; contem 


National Security, 
on (2) 


1) (Spring—day) 


their application to specific fields, inc luding torts, 
administration of estates, business 
(Fall—evening; spring—day) 


associations 


Park, Chandler, Steinhardt, Galston 
aw; development of legal institutions: 


analytical, historical, sociological, func- 
e judicial process; legislative, executive, 
sion-making; impact of politics, economics, and scientific 


iper) 


porary trends in jurisprudential thought. Park, 


(Examination); Chandler—(Research F: (Fall—day and eve 


Raven-Hansen 


istitutional and other public law problems in the devek pment 
5. foreign relations and preservation of U.S 

allocation of foreign relations and national 
S, the treaty power, the relatic mship of inte 
Stic law, war powers, national sec urity and individual 


national security 
security powers 
rational law to 
rights, and related 
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447 
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International Law (3) Steinhardt, Buergenthal, pr 
An introduction to international law that provides the background for spec 
seminars. Emphasis on national states as participants in decision-making X y 
cesses, with consideration of public bodies and other participants; an det 
range of available sanctions; roles and effects of international agreements ^. 
the U.S. Constitution; introductory study of humanitarian law; introductory" n 
of the World Bank. Complements but does not repeat material in 


(Examination) (Fall—day and evening; spring—day) = anole 
International Business Transactions (3) Steinhardt, OF ots 
U.S. law and practice relating to characteristic forms of international t enia 


including the transnational sale of goods (the law governing the d ), he 
sale, various forms of letters of credit, commercial terms and insurance" - 
export of technology through franchising, distributorship, and licensing "i. 
tracts; and the export of capital through the establishment, operation, d opt 
drawal of foreign direct investment. The impact of relevant internatio i 
zations and/or emerging substantive international commercial law eb oi 
United Nations Convention on Contracts for the International Sale of G finant: 
other treaties on international negotiable instruments, international ee 
ing, and international factoring). Specialized problems in the negotiat ning) 
drafting of international contracts. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring“ cre 
International Organizations (2) ation 
Analysis of characteristic legal issues arising out of the creation and ope , realy 
organizations of nation states. Included are issues of legal personally i 
making and norm creation, privileges and immunities, membership. ings 
settlement, and withdrawal. Exemplary problems in distinct institution joer 
including the United Nations, the International Labour Organization, peril 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, the Organization of Economic 


and Development, the International Monetary Fund, and inter-Amernat dogs 
zations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 444; for postJ-D: h pipe! 


permission of instructor may be substituted. (Examination or Resear 
International Arbitration (2) > peine 
Survey of arbitration and related mechanisms of dispute resolution int m 
tional legal system that arise out of commercial, financial, and gov Y 
transactions. Analysis of the arbitration agreement, the process of arbitr nin 
the enforcement of arbitral awards as well as the common principles 8 ic rule 
the disposition of claims. Review of the various arbitral tribunals and t j den, 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 444 or 446; for postJ. ; m 
permission of instructor may be substituted. (Research Paper Of 
International Civil Litigation (2) jemen”? 
Analysis of the law relevant to the trial of cases having international or nee 
U.S. domestic courts, including the problems of establishing pes a $ 
foreign defendants, obtaining transnational discovery and service gn 
enforcing foreign judgments, drafting and defending choice of forum: forc 
of law clauses, determining the extraterritorial reach of U.S. law, provi eni 
law, and assessing the role of U.S. courts in deciding cases W! tern i 
consequences for U.S. foreign relations. Analysis of the impact of on in ig? 
issues On actual litigation as well as the initial structuring of a trans" ist 
of the client's potential litigation interests. Prerequisite or concur, nie 
tion: Law 444; for post-J.D. students, permission of instructor may be 
(Examination or Research Paper) Golam 
Unfair Trade Practices (3) Banzhaf, Schechtef, civile 
Unfair trade practices at common law and under modern legislation: P. d 
enter markets and compete; interference with contractual relatio opriti f 
marks and trade names; imitation of product appearance; misappo, jon 
ideas and trade secrets; right of publicity; basic copyright principles; pa di " 
competitors and consumers against false advertising and unfair md” 
practices under the Federal Trade Commission Act, the Trademark! min 
unfair trade and consumer protection statutes; price and service €P 


ive 
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under the Robins on-Patman Act and state legislation ( Examination ) 
(Spring— day) 


452 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Schechter, Morgan, Goldman 


Federal antitrust law and policy under the Sherman, Clayton, and FTC Acts basic 
economic theory of free-market « )peration; the Rule of Reason and per se offenses 


Price lixing, market division and related agreements under Sherman Act 81 


E 
Conspiracies; boycotts: trade association activities; measurement of industrial 


Concentration: morx »polization and attempts to monopolize under Sherman Act 


» 
82; mergers and joint ventures under the Sherman and Clayton Acts; resale price 
maintenance 


and other vertical restraints; exclusive dealing and tie-in agree 
ments under the Clayton and Sherman Acts selected exemptions from antitrust 
4 iability (Examination) (Fall- evening; spring—day) 
54 Product Liability (2) 


r. Schwartz 
Development of tt 


Ye concept of product liability and consumer remedies. Survey 


of civi] actions for harm resulting from defective and dangerous products in 
Degligence, warranty nuisance, fraud, misrepresentation, and other cases. Prob 
ems 


associated with hazard identificati N, insurance, and industry self-regula 


tion. Review of ¢ urrent legislation dealing with injuries and remedies in specific 

455 Ee (Examinatic m) (Spring—day) 
„oxic Tort Litigation (2) Donley 
lé use of common law remedies to compensate those injured by diseases 


“naracterized by k ng latency periods and, usually, relatively low levels of expo 
Sure , 


Insurance, workers compensation, and evidentiary issues. (Examina 
tion) " 


: (Spring- evening) 
Consumer Mediation Clinic (2 or 3) Izumi 
Open to second- and third-year students (first-year Students may participate 
during the summer of their first year 
Yelp consu 


able set 
rals, 


460 


Students act as neutral third parties who 
mers and businesses resolve disputes by nege Xtiating mutually agree 
tlements. Students perform case intake, provide information and refer 
and mediate assigned cases involving a variety of consumer issues (debt 
Collection, credit problems defective goods and services, home improvement 
Contracts, etc.) Students develop problem-solv ing techniques as they apply local 
and federal consumer laws Students must complete four hours of clinic work per 
‘ ach credit earned (includes mandatory seminar) and must present a 
aper analyzing one of their cases. Advanced students may have an oppor 
tunity to con Depart 


me : 
ment of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs Complaint Division. Students wi rk 
under the guidance of a supervising attorney with the help of more experienced 


Si > " i 
Student directors who also provide ad 
‘struct or 


Credir) is 


duct mediation sessions for c msumer cases filed in the D.4 


ministrative support. Permission of the 
required prior to registration. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No 


46 Biven for this course. (Fall, spring, summer) 
l Small Busi i : 

s Business Clinic (3 or 4) Jones 
n nder the Supervision of the instructor, students assist small businesses and 
ml tit organizations with a wide variety of legal issues, including drafting 
y jorporation and partnership papers (such as articles of incorporation and 
lav, x 

«^ WS), compliance with local licensing requirements, rev iewing and drafting 
Contracts 


of work and leases, advising on tax problems and related matters; 15-20 hours 

instruc per week required. Prerequisite: Law 325 and 420 and permission of 

2 Cor. The grade of CR (€ redi) or NC (No Credit) is given for this 
course. (Fall, spring, summer) 
Seminar. Trade Regulation (2) 

COUP study of c urrent problems relating to unfair trade practices and federal 
463 c laws (Research Paper) 

Stmde s Placement (arr.) bina Sullivan 

Organiz arrange independent projects with state Or federal public interest 

att c ns for ac ademic credit. A compilation of suggested projects is available 

instr 1 mmunity Legal Clinics office. Pr« jects must receive prior approval by the 

ctor. Students who wish to work with the bankruptcy division of Lau 
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d 
Students in Court for 2 or 3 credits should register for this course. The grate 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall, spring, sum net 
Trade Secret and Patent Law (3) prd 
An overview of the cases and statutes relating to trade secrets and a broad sti sa 
the law of patents. The course is designed for the nonspecialist but prov my 
sound foundation for those who intend to specialize in the patent field. ( 
ination) (Fall—evening) eye! 
PTO Practice in Patent Matters (2) Tegin 
Substantive and procedural law of patents leading to issuance of patent, ning 
related to proceedings before the U.S. Patent Office Obtaining and pray 
earliest possible patent filing date; c ontinuing applications, res judicata, ion 
and nonobviousness requirements; substantive rules of priority of invente 
related affidavit practice; nature of claims and formal defects; double " , 
Designed for students intending to specialize in patent law. Prerequisite: 
(Examination) ( Spring—evening) 


lef 
Chan i 


Computers and the Law (3) 
A critical study of selected major legal problems presented by computer eric 
ogy, including the impact upon legal doctrine and legal institutions. Juri eg! 
the theory of various uses that are and may be made of computers Mmi 
research, the practice of law, and court administration will be examined: ipfo 
iarity with the rudiments of computer science or programming woul 


but is not required. (Examination) park 
Seminar: Law of Privacy (2) „igation ot 
A review of the law of privacy as it has developed in constitutional litig fof 


law, and state and federal statutes. Current devek pments and ration 
further expansions of privacy rights are considered. (Research Paper 
Medicine for Lawyers (2) dicine” 
Survey of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of clinical = $ 
encountered in the practice of law. Medical terminok gy, the discas v tio" 
trauma, and industrial medicine. The application of this fundamental ad jon% 
is demonstrated in personal injury or negligence and malpractice " «ag UE 
well as in commitment and equitable proceedings. Emphasis on £e i jon) 
lawyer to communicate most effectively with medical specialists. (Era cael” 
Law and Medicine (2) pv en gor 
Malpractice, insurance, and alternatives to professional liability litigat omic 
ing and presenting medical evidence to prove causation and damages of 
test data and behavioral science findings in court; entry into and pra geli 
professions; professional organizations; hospitals; professional servio p 
public policy intervention in medical science—for example, abortion, | 
tation, and coerced treatment. (Examination) (Spring— evening) 1 Je 
Seminar: Drugs and the Law (2) Siruln jst 
A study of federal and state laws contr lling illicit drugs, including t Jimi o 
evolution of these laws, current offenses and penalties, constitution? got 
the criminal sanction, enforcement practices, and sentencing con: and le 
Alternative models for controlling drugs, including decriminalization crim. 
ization will also be studied. Six class sessions will be devoted _ wen ^ 
tríals at which student teams conduct direct and cross-examinau j ef 
expert witnesses in the field. Other students may be assigned to ine vol í 
the U.S. Attorney’s Office, Public Defender Service, or other institutio sig? 
in drug law or policy. All participants will be graded on the basis inf. 
memoranda pertaining to the legal issues involved in the moc uisi! 
internships, or special research papers assigned by the instructors: 

Law 232. (Writing Assignments) (Spring—day) Greet 
Seminar: Law, Science, and Technology (2) - scientifi ait 
Reciprocal relationships between law and science: absorption = rule: di 
cepts into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, an i sciet 
techniques and procedures used in handling, developing, and dec! 

issues. (Research Paper) 
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483 


484 


Of Criminal Behavior (2) 


The role that criminok gical 


lawyers to 


to the Criminal 
Study of the devel 
the handling of o 


f 


478 (Research Pa 
The Police and 
Problems 


SOCiety's changing respon 
Indings conc erning effecti 
Bles to facilitate c (mmunication bety 
behavioral scientis 


Offender (2) 


opment and current use of society's three major 
punitive, mechanical, and corre 
Ses to criminal and delinquent behavior: research 
veness of these responses. Anal 


ttenders 


per) (Spring—day) 


the Community (2) 


and potential of contemporary 


Perspective of the police officer; th 


enforcement: law 


ities; civil disorder police 


Bation; complaint 
ment; police 
Assignments ) 


*en denied some right or benefit afforc 


legal writing credit and 


enforcement in the 


review 


and the Law (2) 
se areas in which | 


COURSES OF 


and Criminology: Search for the Causes 


knowledge of crime causation may 
appraise the effectiveness of various alternative sc cial 
controlling deviant behavior 
lOr will be devel ped histor IC 
developed by various disc iplines 
Sentencing and probation practices, 
terms of their relati mship to such causal theories. (Research Paper) 


Law of Criminal Corrections: Society's Responses 


ts charged with effectuating these strate 
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5 


Courtless 


(Fall 


Courtless 


ysis Of treatment strate 
veen members of the legal profession and 
gies. Prerequisite: Law 


Courtless 


urban law enforcement: the rc le and 


e police qua organization; styles of law 
inner city; relationship with ethnic minor 


community relations; methods in arrest and 
procedures; science and technology 
handling of juveniles; crime and crime 


investi 
in law enforce 
statistics. (Problem 


Banzhaf 


ersons with disabilities have traditionally 


led other persons in our society and have 


tion; introduction to statutes and agencies designed to protect 


lities. Students may choose to prepare a research paper (and 


a CR/NC 


basis) 


mal Center for Law and the Deaf 


‘linical Education Activities (1, 2, or 3) 


Disabled People 
Examination of the 
resorted to legal ac 
People with disabi 
receive 
doing a clinical project (on 
Natio 

Ork with the Natic 
Services. 
Or hearing impz 
aware of their le 
Problems Student 
Persons with he: 
usually held on tł 
Workshops for | 
Yearing.im 
ing rese: 
€xplainir 


Individuals 
Credit he ur 
Of credit 


Or this c urse 
Gende 
An examinati M of 
remedi 
discrim 


aper) (Fall. day 


nal Center for Law 


gal rights and to assist them in 
S may participate in one or more projects 
aring impairments about legal problems at 
1€ Gallaudet College campus; (2) preparing 
Yearing-impaired persons to acc 
Obligations under the law; (3) assisting in re 
paired persons in judicial an 
irch papers on topics relate 
1g legal topics to the 
anguage but wil] be 
Approximately 60 hours of work 
Students may repeat this course 
This course may not be taken 
J'gating activities in Law 493. The 


the 


mployment 
) 


a numerical grade) or to gain practical experience 
(Spring—day) 


Banzhaf 


and the Deaf in bringing legal information, 
and representation to the more than 13 million Americans who are deaf 
aired. The Center is designed to help make the hearing-impaired 
solving their legal and law-related 


(1) counseling 
a walk-in clinic 
and participating in 


juaint them with their rights and 
"presenting the interests of deaf and 


d administrative pre ceedings; (4) prepar 


>d to law and the deaf or preparing handbooks 
hearing-impaired. Students may learn some sign 
assisted by trained translators when dealing with deaf 
er semester is required for each 
for a maximum of 8 semester hours 
at the same time as Law 495 or any 
grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given 
(Fall, spring, summer—as arranged) 

t Discrimination and the Law (2) 
treatment of women in all 
€s for sex discrimination Emp! 
ination in e 


Ridder 


areas of the law and legal 
asis ON constitutional law, family law, and 
Enrollment limited to 30 students (Research 


play in assisting 
and legal devices 
The search for factors related to criminal behav 
ally, with emphasis on current causal theories 
Model as well as operational penal codes, 
and specialized facilities will be analyzed in 


day) 


approaches to 
ctional. Emphasis on 
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486 


488 


489 


490 


491 


492 


ii f 
Comparative Public Procurement (2) Cibinic, «c 
A comparative study of laws, regulations, and procedures dealing with P el 
procurement; examination of special problems encountered in business d 
ings with sovereign states; analysis of contract formation, performance, i 
dispute resolution processes; consideration of influence of internationa Nations 
zations such as the European Economic Community (EEC), Unite? * nt on 
Commission on International Trade Law (UNCITRAL), General Agreeme os 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), financing institutions, and professional organiza esl 
identification of differences between national and international procure is 
practices. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 444, 486 or 487, or pe 
sion of instructor. (Problem Assignments)  (Fall—evening) gliaso! 
Government Contracts (3) Cibinic, Nash, 
Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic po ive and 
limitations on federal government in entering into contracts, administrat 
legislative policies governing these contracts, advertised and negotiate pr m 
ment procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. Law 487 is the a y 
equivalent of this course. (Examination and Problem Assignments) E- 5 
Government Procurement Law (4)  Cibinic ysis 
Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, including p^ func 
of the unique features of government contracting and a discussion ure ent 
tions of Congress, the executive branch, and the courts in the ir ted 
process. The course focuses on the contract formation process, nn i 
niques for awarding contracts and litigation and protests involving wr 
486 is the substantial equivalent of this course. (Examination and 
Assignments) (Fall—evening) 
Performance of 
Government Contracts (4) co duri 
Discussion of the substantive problems that most frequently arise s and $ 
performance of government contracts. Interpretation of specification? she 
most generally used contract clauses; analysis of the rights of the p 
performance in accordance with the terms of the contract is not r conr 
Analysis of the methods that can be used by the parties to a governmen cedut 
to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage of the disputes on reli 
actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable and extraordin proble” 
Law 489 is the substantial equivalent of this course. (Examination an d 


S. 


oble 


Nash, Cibinic, 7. 
Suipanow s 


Assignments) (Spring—evening) p Elias ' 
Administration of cibin powi? 
Government Contracts (3) SUP locii? 
Interpretation of contracts and the legal principles governing the nS «rog ff 
between the contracting parties. Contractor claims against the gove ent of 
changes, differing site conditions and delays. Government enforce me jon 


> specu fol 
contract rights for timely performance of work complying with the SP edure hi 


Terminations for default and the convenience of the government. i equi 
litigating disputes between the parties. Law 488 is the substantia eq 


this course. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (Sprin Suip wid 
Seminar: Government Contracts (2) Cibinic, Nash, Lees, * f 
Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (Research Pape k 
(Spring—day ) inicr 
pring—c Cibinio,. d 


Government Contracts Cost and Pricing (2) 

Legal aspects of government contract accounting principles 
costs. Cost accounting standards and cost allocation issues. 
profit, and price. Disclosure of cost accounting data. (Pr 


pit’ 
and si Ta 
assit 


Ne otiatió! 
? blem 


SU 


ments) (Fall—evening) "E 
Intensive Clinical Placement (arr.) = a legal Pr 
Projects involving litigation, research, or public interest activities © uto 
(including aid to indigents, support of public interest nonp! |! 
and support of governmental agencies or courts) may be initi 


supervised by a faculty member. Projects must be approved in à 


rofit COM yil 
ated and hel 


dvance 7 
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Á 


496 


t ne poor 

Civil Right 
Justice | )e 
Mittee 


Center Supervisory Committee (tl 


maximum of 10 semester hours of credit may be taken in one or two semesters 


This course is o 
(Credit) or Né 
This clinic allows 
elderly claimants ir 


Clinical faculty stud 


State and federal 
l nemployment 


ments. Students 
seminar, In wl 


second 
1a Var 
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wee members) both as to whether the 
I5 appropriate and as to the number of ser 


INSTRUCTION 


project 


nester hours of credit to be granted. A 


pen to a limited number of third-year law students The grade CR 
(No Credit) is given for this course 


(Fall and spring) 
Administrative Advocacy Clinic (2) 


DelGiudice, Rose, Sullivan 


and third-year students to represent indigent and 
iety of administrative forums. Under the supervision of 


ents work on cases for clients who have benefit c laims before 


ClS€s to complement their clinical we rk 


Credit) is given for 


Immigration Clinic (2, 3, or 4) 


Clinical we ri 
arguments 
Students 


The clinic emp} 
Per week. 
Supervising attorney 
registratic n 
(Credit) or 


trial lawyer while 
District of ( olumt 
locuses Primarily t 
but also hand 

Criminal division (i 
Misdemeanor 
Participate in j 
Supervision of clini 
investigations 


Pargaining, and cor 


Superior € Ourt's third-y 


Completed 
In the civil dix isior 
day evenings, S 
ances and 
Must Participate in 
either the sum; 
Of the pre, ed 


ing acac 
aw 497 


( 
by lottery 
the bankri 
ment. (Fall 
law Stude 
Ouncil (| 
“nical problems cor 


The grade 


par 


Against Discr 


t 


us course 


ourt (4) 


n 


iducting all 


ear pra 


Law 218, 215, and 232 may 


i 


CR (Credit 


Iptcy division of Lau 


- ( Fall 


ury trials. They are responsible fi 
al 


motions 


rule 


) or C 


agencies. Students work in the areas of Social 
Compensation, Medicaid and Medicare, Aid 
Dependent € hildren, and other public benefits programs. Students 
experience drafting wills, powers of attorney, living wills, and other legal di 
are expected to work 8 hours per week and 
lich they learn substantive law and participa 


Security disability 
to Families with 
also gain 
cu 
attend a two-hour 


ate in simulation exer 


The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No 


spring 


Only 


summer ) 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Law 360. The 
NC (No Credit) is given for this course 
Law Students in C 
A clinical Program in trial advocacy 


hearings and trials pursuant to tl 


Grussendorf 


k includes representation of clients at deportation hearings and oral 
before the Board of Immigration Appeals and | 
assist aliens with a variety of 
applications and adit 


S. Court of Appeals 


problems, including political asylum 
istment of status from that of nc muimmigrant to immigrant 
lasizes Court exposure for the student. Ten to 20 hours of work 
a two-hour weekly seminar, and an additional weekly meeting with the 
are required. Permission of the instructor required 


prior to 
grade of CR 


(Fall and spring) 


Carter 


offering an opportunity to develop skills as a 
representing indigent persons in the Superior Court of the 
"ia. Students may participate in either the civil division (which 
ipon the representation of tenants in landlord—tenant acti ns 
les some consumer, negligence, and other civil matters) or the 
which student litigators defend persons charged with 
offenses). Students in both divisions have the 


opportunity to 


r all aspects of litigation under the 
instructors: interviewing clients and witnesses. c mducting 


preparing pleadings, engaging in settlement negotiations or plea 


the 


third-year students who have 


participate in the clinic. Seminars are held 
1 on Monday evenings and in the criminal divisi mn on Wednes 
tudents must have one day per week available 
plan to devote approximately 


for court appear 


20 hours per week to the clinic. Students 
the program for two consecutive semesters beginning in 
ner or fall. Application must be made during the spring semester 
temic year. This course may not be taken at the same time as 
r any litigating activities in Law 493. Enrollment is limited, with selection 
No Credit) is given for this course. For 
Students in Court, see Law 463, Outside Place 
spring, and summer) 
nts Civil Rights Research 
SCRRC ) (2, 3, or 4) 


Sirulnik and Staff 


icerned with the legal problems of minorities, women, and 


imination in 


Housing 


Students work with organizations such as tl 


1€ Lawyers Committee for 
S Under Law, Women’s | egal Defense Fund, Civil Rights Division of the 
tment, Institute for the Development of Indian Law, National Com 
and National Senior Citi 


zens Law 
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Center. Approximately 60 hours of work per semester are required xen 
credit hour. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this €C eni 
Permission of the instructor is required prior to registration. (Fall, SP 

summer) and 
Civil Litigation Clinic (4) Barthel, s 
Open to third-year students. Participants represent indigent litigants visit 
Superior Court. Students are exposed to a range of cases in the Family Dre 
(divorce, custody, child support, alimony), and the Civil Division (landio! | 
nant, small claims, negligence, consumer, property disputes) Limited Pre 
tunities also arise to work on cases in federal court and in adminis" le 
agencies. Work responsibilities include client interviewing, investigation ing 
ment negotiations, drafting of initial pleadings and motions, as well as con rothi 
actual hearings and trials. Students must have 20 hours per week to devon cbf 
clinic and must participate for both fall and spring semesters Participat ri gol 
permission of the instructor; applications must be submitted during he evil 
the preceding academic year. Prerequisite: Law 218, 219, and 232. Prete cur 


be given to those students who have completed or who will be akin. this 


. ster's WOE 
rently Law 311. Four graded credits are awarded for each semester's WO! 
course. (Fall and spring) m 
Legal Activism (2 or 3) jd 


Study of the legal process, not to benefit individual clients, but asa POW sed in 
for affecting social change and advancing the public interest Topics dist jeg) 
a two-hour seminar meeting each week include principles of per "mi 
leverage, legal judo, guerrilla law, working with the press and me negat 
Congress, drafting of legal documents, unusual legal tools and waihi ping’ 
tion, making money from public interest law, etc. Students may choose eril 
public interest legal action before an agency or in court or may de Aher: 


another legal action project for 3 credits and receive a numerical mn for? 
natively, students may do research on a topic related to public interes : 
credits on a CR/NC basis. (Fall—day) sul 
Federal and Appellate Clinic (4) dents mus 
Open to third-year students with permission of the instructor; St repaint 
apply during the spring of the preceding year. Students participate in nails 
actual cases on appeal, starting with review of trial transcript and o pa 
with preparation of brief and oral argument before the U.S. Court O re gui 
the District of Columbia Circuit. Appellate practice and proce omes! 
through texts; consultation with appellate judges, law clerks, and at 
cases pending on appeal; observation of arguments in the Supreme 2: hou 
Court of Appeals. Two-hour weekly seminar. Must be taken for 4 credi 

semester for the full academic year. (Fall and spring) pubi” 
Practical Economics for Lawyers (2) statistics Be 
For students with no prior economics training. No calculus or $ A 
quired. Key principles of economic theory are presented, wit is (includi 
application of these principles to antitrust, regulatory impact analysis. qoe 


" tion nic 
environmental cost/benefit analysis), utility ratemaking and regula nof 


regulation. The course also considers preparation and examination © 

expert witnesses in these areas of the law. (Examination) D pete 
Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) jes E 
Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-matter categor "T d 
sional contexts as economic regulation of industry, fiscal policy pee ent, a 
ment research and development practices, foreign trade and ipte 
public spending priorities. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening 
Law and Economics (2) egal provlem™ sed 
Theoretical applications of economic analysis in the study of lega pP vase” 
legal institutions. Social welfare theory and basic microeconomic t 
to explore the common law. For students with no previous econ 
(Examination) 
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lion of rule 
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delivering 


Statistics and the 
Case method 
Ployment disc 


Seminar: Advance 
Group study of cor 


(Research Paper or 


International and U.S. Regulation of Fore 


Study of d mestic 
Included are t 
and ott 


Ports under the 
Preferences. 
tration Ac t, 
Navigation t 
Practices 
tion: Law 146 
Research Paper) 
Seminar: Ady 
Group stuc 
üce. Limite 


Law (2) 


approach to using statistical 


rimination, civil rights, and regul 
For students who are 
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534 
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544 


545 


The Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, Starrs, Melson 
and the Criminal Lawyer (2) : 
Designed to acquaint the student with the operations of a modern crime nei 
tory and the courtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic scientists and ot a 
evidence on laboratory test results. Identification of individuals (fingerprint 
palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, anthropological reconstruction, hair — 
fication, and serology), identification of objects (ballistics, handwriting, typewr ; 
ing, fiber identification, paints, varnishes, glass, wood, and paper), toxicology: 
pathology, forensic use of the microscope and the camera, the coroner an 
medical examiner systems, and drug law enforcement. Visual aids, crime a 
tory guest lecturers, and field trips to crime laboratories (Research Paper © 
Examination at the discretion of the instructor) (Fall—evening; Sprin ; 
Seminar: Criminal Practice (2) 

Tactical and practical applications of criminal law; mastery of te 
criminal cases. Class sessions built around mock problems based on * All 
criminal cases; student role-playing as defense attorneys and prosecutor y- 
phases of criminal trial work are covered—client relations, investigation, p 
ery, trial preparation; particular emphasis on courtroom techniques irect for 
cross-examination, impeachment, refreshing recollection, laying foundations ^ 
exhibits, argument, and courtroom demeanor. Though many of the mock Poth 
lems are written from a defense viewpoint, techniques taught are relevant tO 
prosecution and defense. Enrollment limited to 15 third-year and gra ical 
students. Prerequisite: Law 305. Students may elect to receive either à numer 
grade or the grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) 


Law of Real Estate Financing (2) 


chniques in trying 
n actual 


Carroll, stuart 


. : : ancing: 
Types of lenders, choice of entity, construction loans, permanent fina liens 
lenders’ obligations, remedies, and liabilities; title insurance, survey, A ternatt 


ground lease and commercial lease/leasehold mortgage; joint ventures; à 
capital formation; opinion letters. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


«cello 
Survey of the Secondary Mortgage Market (2) Fus 
Overview of the secondary mortgage market, including mortgage n came 
financing and operations of government-sponsored agencies, regulatory deri 
work, mortgage mathematics and pricing, mortgage-backed securities, an 
atives and the private market. (Examination) (Fall—evening) nash 
Intergovernmental Relations I (2) » 
Study of federalism, emphasizing current techniques for achieving cooper id- 
and coordination between federal, state, and local governments Detaile er cise 
eration of devices used, including interstate compacts, grants-in-aid, an 
of regulatory powers. (Research Paper) wood 
Water Resources Law (2) 
Federal and state powers over water; riparian and prior appropriation de ; con 
Federal permit programs and wetland protection Environmental prob min 
cerning water quantity. Recommended as an introductory course. \™ 
tion) (Spring—evening) Kuss 
Environmental Planning (2) . o admi 
Impact of environmental laws on government decision making, including? Envir 
istrative law issues, comprehensive transportation planning, the Nation@ zone 
ronmental Policy Act, historic preservation, parkland protection, the Coasta spe: 
Management Act, wetland protection, farmland protection, the Endangere je of 
cies Act and other wildlife issues, mitigation of environmental impacts, d state 
governmental policies relating to the environment, legislative issues, 
environmental laws. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


euch 
Regulation of Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) (2) T. Johnston, He. 


fun 


Examination of environmental pesticide control: the Federal Insect ECA) and 
gicide and Rodenticide Act (FIFRA), the Toxic Substances C yntrol Act (TS 
related legislation. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 
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Natural Resources Law (2) McBride, Sheldon 
Introduction to federal public lands and their multiple uses: forestry, grazing 
water, mining, fish and wildlife, recreation, and preservation. Principles of con 
gressional and state authority over these lands. Endangered Species Act and 
wildlife refuges. The Wilderness Act and the National Park System. Class focus on 
topical case studies and statutory materials. Recommended as an introductory 
course. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 

Air and Water Pollution Control (2) Reitze 
Introduction to water pollution control, the Clean Water Act, the Safe Drinking 
Water Act. Introduction to air pollution control, the Clean Air Act. Students cannot 
receive credit for both Law 547 and Law 410. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 
Control of Toxic and Hazardous Substances Friedman, Berry 
(RCRA & CERCLA) (2) 

Analysis of the federal and state laws and regulatory schemes relating to the 
control of toxic and hazardous substances. The Resource Conservation and 
Recovery Act and the Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, 
and Liability Act (“Superfund”) are examined. (Research Paper) (Spring 
evening ) 

Energy Law (2) Hollis 
Survey of federal regulation of the major energy industries. Emphasis on federal 
controls affecting the natural gas, coal, oil, synthetic fuel, and electric industries 
The course approaches energy regulation from a statutory and case standpoint, 
and also deals with practical, procedural issues Enrollment is limited to 35 
students. Recommended for third-year students. (Examination)  (Fall—evening) 
Use and Control of Nuclear Energy (2) Malsch 
Analysis of the legal framework for regulation of nuclear energy in the United 
States and for dealing with proliferation of nuclear weapons abroad. Discussion 
of substantive technical and policy issues relating to nuclear power reactor safety, 
disposal of radioactive waste, and ye nuclear installations against 
domestic nuclear terrorism. Focus of the legal discussion is on the U.S. Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. Includes such topics as federal preemption, impact of 
the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, conduct of adjudicatory hearings 
under the Administrative Procedure Act, compensation for injuries from nuclear 
accidents, and prelicensing antitrust reviews. (Research Paper) 

Comparative Environmental Law (2) Campbell 
Environmental law of the United States, foreign and domestic environmental law 
of Japan, and international environmental law of the European community. The 
course considers differences in implementation and enforcement of domestic 
environmental law under the federal system of government in the United States 
and the central system of government in Japan as well as differences in imple 
mentation and enforcement of domestic and international environmental law. In 
comparing domestic and international environmental laws, toxic substance and 
pesticide legislation in the United States, Japan, and the European community is 
covered. (Research Paper) (Spring—evening) 

Licensing of Intellectual Property Rights (2) Banner 
The legal context of licensing situations: rights and duties of parties to licenses 
appropriate terms and conditions in contracts; antitrust and misuse constraints 
and selected topics under the law of international licensing. Prerequisite: Law 464 
Or permission of instructor. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 

Chemical and Biotech Patent Practice (2) Wegner 
Seminar on patent application preparation, prosecution, appeals, and inter- 
ferences peculiar to chemical and biotech patent practice. Intended for students 
who plan to specialize in patent practice. Prerequisite: Law 464 and 466 or 
permission of instructor. Open to graduate law students; J.D. students may enroll 
with permission of the dean. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 
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TUNE 1 E ner 
Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) DM ls 
In-depth study of modern Supreme Court cases and those of the Court of APPS 


for the Federal Circuit relating to patent validity fundamentals, the SCOPE, ble 
construction of patents, their infringement and relief, and the defenses availa 
in the patent law. Prerequisite: Law 464 and 466 or permission of instructor 

to graduate law students; J.D. students may enroll with permission of the de 
(Examination ) 

Interference Law and Practice (2) 
A study of the substantive and procedural law relating to the de 

priority of invention in patent cases. This course is intended for students plant of 
to specialize in patent practice. Prerequisite: Law 464 and 466, or permis is 
instructor. Open to graduate law students; J.D. students may enroll with pe 
sion of the dean. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 
Enforcement of Patent Rights (2) nation aie 
This course is designed for those who plan to specialize in patent litigatio’ ee 
includes a study of jurisdiction, venue, injunctive relief, damages, attorneys 1 
and defenses in patent litigation. Prerequisite: Law 464 and 466, or permis. 
instructor. Open to graduate law students; J.D. students may enroll with pe 
sion of the dean. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 
Electronics and Computers; Patent Practice (2) .ubjec* 
The practice in patent matters relating to electronics and computer = ap 
including software, with special attention to the preparation, prosecute ‘11 a5 
peals, and interferences that are peculiar to this area of patent practice, asw “tice 
related copyright aspects. The course is intended for those who plan to f 
in the patent field. Prerequisite: Law 464 and 466, or permission of inst of the 
Open to graduate law students; J.D. students may enroll with permission 
dean. (Examination) (Spring—evening) wegne! 
Foreign and Comparative Patent Law (2) s es bot 
A study of the patent law of other countries and an analysis of the differen ges 
substantive and procedural, between those laws and the laws of the Unitec ‘on of 
Special emphasis on the current negotiations concerning harmoniza arc 
patent laws throughout the world. Prerequisite: Law 464 or permission O a 
tor. (Examination or Research Paper) (Spring, even years evening) moore 
Copyright Law (3) d mai 
Historical background and general survey; how copyright is secured an * and 
tained; subject matter of copyright; scope of protection; duration, renew tion 
termination of transfers; jurisdiction and remedies; contracts and com m 
including compulsory licenses and performing rights societies; other the 
neighboring on copyright; international aspects of copyright, inclu pin 
Berne convention and other treaties on copyright and related subjects: ( " 
tion) (Fall—evening) pefe! 
Trademark Law (2) ; Td 
Procedural and substantive law on use, registration, and protection s s, Th 
marks, including the registration procedure in the U.S. and foreign 9 "atin 10 
law of domestic and foreign licensing and franchising arrangement es 
trademarks. (Examination) (Fall, odd years—evening) yine! 
Law of the European Communities (2) ; 
Study of the European Communities’ law-making structure 
doctrines of EC law (e.g., antitrust, insider trading, director liability, uk 
workers’ rights, and transborder data flow). (Short Paper an 
tion) (Spring—evening) 

Law of Japan (2) ical insti! 
An introduction to the constitutional structure of Japan, including politi? ig eei 
tions and the judicial system, the legal profession, criminal law, dom rar 
tions, business organizations, commercial law, administrative regulata es and 
tion, dispute resolution, intellectual property, restrictive business practi 

trade. (Research Paper or Examination) 
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563 Negotiation: Concepts Ramundo, Tankel, Craver, Schultz 


564 


565 


566 


567 


568 


569 


and Techniques (2) 
Roles of the attorney-negotiator and principal (client) in the private, intra 
organizational, and international negotiating environments; the "think negotia 
tion" mentality and a suggested conceptualized approach to the negotiation 
process, including the definition of negotiation, four phases of negotiation, and 
operational checklists; negotiating techniques, including presentational consid 
erations and the use of persuasion, tactics and ploys, and classic do's and don'ts 
lists; theories of the opening position and concession-making. Practical exercises 
in the actual conducting of negotiations. Enrollment limited by the instructors 
(Writing Assignments)  (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 

Arms Control and Strategic Stability (2) Doyle 
Legal aspects of arms control and strategic stability; nuclear technology, weapons 
and effects; delivery systems and strategic balance, including linkage to conven 
tional forces; nuclear and arms control strategies; nuclear testing agreements; 
nonproliferation agreements and issues; SALT I and antiballistic missile agree 
ments; SALT II evolution and issues; verification, compliance, risk reduction, and 
confidence building; current negotiations and issues (INF, START, ABM, NST, SDI, 
ASAT). (Research Paper) 

The International Law of Human Rights (2) Buergenthal 
Development ofthe rights of man from Grotius through the American and French 
Revolutions to the work of the United Nations in the field of human rights: the 
individual vis-à-vis the state; the regional approach to international protection of 
human rights, with emphasis on the European Convention; the inter-American, 
African, and Socialist approaches; human rights in armed conflict; and terrorism 
as a basic deprivation of human rights. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
Law 444; for PostJ.D. students, permission of instructor may be substituted 
(Research Paper) (Spring—day) 

International Law of Air and Space (2) Steinhardt 
Study of the development of international law related to the use of air space and 
Outer space; analysis of air and space treaties in force; the role of various 
intérgovernmental and nongovernmental international organizations; considera 
tion of special problems such as liability resulting from space activities, space 
technology and arms control, and pollution and contamination of outer space 
earth resources, sensing, etc. Enrollment limited to 25 students. Prerequisite or 
Concurrent registration: Law 444; for Post-J.D. students, permission of instructor 
may be substituted. (Research Paper) (Spring—day) 

International Law of the Sea (2) Doyle 
International law related to the use of ocean space. Development of international 
law c nncerning internal waters, territorial sea, contiguous zone, high seas, conti 
nental shelf, fisheries, exclusive economic zone, maritime boundaries, marine 
€nvironment, marine scientific research, deep seabed, and settlement of dis 
putes. Current legal and policy issues associated with these areas. Prerequisite or 
Concurrent registration: Law 444; for Post-J.D. students, permission of instructor 
may be substituted. (Examination) 

International Humanitarian Law of Coercion Control (2) Buergenthal 
Process of legal decision concerning international conflicts and civil wars, includ 
ing the protection of war victims, control of international terrorism, problems 
Concerning weapons of mass destruction, war crimes and punishment, and 
Problems of preserving human and material values by transforming coercion 
Situations to minimum order ones. Consideration will be given to the four 
Geneva Conventions of 1949 for the Protection of War Victims, the Geneva 
Protocols of 1977, the role of the International Committee of the Red Cross, and 
Current problems in the application of humanitarian law. (Research Paper) 
Soviet Law (2) Ramundo 
The concepts of socialist legality and socialist democracy and the political (class) 
bias of the Soviet legal system; the basic lack of institutional integrity; the 
ideological heritage (Marxism-Leninism) and “living Marxism”; the Soviet the 
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glasnost and the destabilization of the Soviet system; substantive lega 


ory of state and law; socialist federalism, the state as principal economic ator i 
role of the Communist Party in the Soviet party-state, and gx wernmental A 
party institutions; the legal relationship between the individual and the S^ 
collectivism vs. individualism and individual rights and obligations; the ap 


approach to international law; the Gorbachev revolution; peresron es 


criminal law, property law, labor law, law of civil legal obligations, fam! 
pror g g Resear 


law, and collective farm law; and criminal and civil procedural codes. ( 


Paper or Examination) (Fall—evening) ngan 
Chinese Law (2) rA 
Emphasis on the legal system of China; analysis of the constitutional law € zens 3 

izen" 


including general principles, state structure, and rights and duties of cit "ets 
brief sur vey « f the administration of justice—courts, procuratc prates, and law} ie 
marriage law; land law; counter-revolutionary act and other criminal statu ) 
principles of civil law; Chinese concept of international law. (Research bes 
International Negotiations (2) DOES 
The art and science of international negotiations from a practitioner $ pet 
tive: analysis of the roles of the legislative and executive branches; examinat! oi 
the inter- and intra-agency processes, including pre-, during, and post nee sh 
tion; impact of external influences; Panama Canal Treaties, Law of the Sea os 
arms control negotiations, with a case study of the Philippines Base Nego? ow 
Practical exercises in negotuatuons Prerequisite or concurrent registration i 
444 or 446; for graduate law students, permission of instructor may 9" 


tuted. (Research Paper) : „mon 
Telecommunications Law (2) | opi 
Federal regulation of the broadcasting, cable, and telephone industrie? sting 
include the licensing process; content regulation and political broad les 


-hising; “n 
rules; structural regulation of the broadcasting industry; cable franchising: CC 
governing the relationship between the cable and broadcasting indust " 
and judicial responses to the growth of competition in the telephone ] 


and the divestiture of AT&T. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 
: AS S ape 


Taxation—Timing of Income and Deductions (2) prope 
Problems involved in assigning items of income and deduction t0 the File 
taxable year. General implications of timing differences, annual accel”) 


periods, methods of accounting (particularly the cash method and the cio 
method), constructive receipt and the cash equivalency doctrine, cane : 
problems (including the tax benefit rule and claim of right doctrin rog) 
installment method of reporting gain, cost recovery (including depret z and 
and changes in accounting periods and methods. Net operating Oj some 
inventory accounting may also be considered. While this course enta oil 
coverage of widely used accounting methods, it is directed principally at : iil: 
ing aspects of federal taxation. Students interested primarily in securing T 
iarity with financial accounting precepts should instead take Law e ri 
Accounting. Prerequisite: Law 420 or its equivalent. ( Examination) '* P 
evening) 

Law of the Near East (2) 

Law of the Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran, including basic princip 
law, analysis of present-day codes, and investigation of Western influ 
of these countries. (Research Paper) pulle! 
Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) , - i 
Issues related to restructurings, acquisitions (taxable and tax free); liq omp 
contributions to capital, consolidated returns (filing, deferred inter "T 
transactions, and losses), allocation of income and deductions ? 
taxpayers, net operating losses, and classification of instruments as de” 
Other issues will be considered, based on the current state and app'lc 
federal income tax laws. Such issues have included the rules regarding radio 
value of money, Sub-chapter S corporations, and controlled foreign CO 
Prerequisite: Law 424. (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) 
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Nonprofit Organizations: Law and Taxation (2) Hopkins 
Tax-exempt organizations: policy and practice of preferred tax treatment for 
selected organizations and gifts to them. Statutes, regulations, and IRS practice 
legislative origins, judicial interpretations, and policy considerations. Tests of 
qualification, disqualification, and limited tax preference. Mechanics of securing 
and retaining exemption; qualified exemption; unrelated business income; pri 

vate inurement, political activity. Denial or loss of exemption. Return and report 

ing requirements. Comparative tax treatment of nonexempt and nonprofit orga 
nizations Spec ial sanctions with respect to private fc yundatic ms, Managers, and 
donors for improper, excessive, or prohibited activities. Enrollment may be 
limited. Prerequisite: Law 420. (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) 
(Fall—evening) 

Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) Tucker, Gottlieb 
The effect of income taxes on the real estate market and real estate transactions 
sales and exchange of real estate interests; various entities for the ownership and 
development of real estate; the impact of taxes on the landlord and tenant; the 
impact of taxes on the mortgagor and mortgagee, including the choice of 
financing techniques, such as sale-leaseback; depreciation, amortization, and 
obsolescence; basis and basis adjustments; and casualties and other involuntary 
conversions. Prerequisite: Law 420. Law 424 is suggested but not required 
(Examination) (Spring—evening) 

Taxation—Natural Resources (2) Peroni 
Application of federal income tax law to producing segment of oil and gas 
industry. Classification of interests; treatment of exploration and development 
expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept of economic interests. Sales vs 
leasing transactions. Organization problems. Prerequisite: Law 420. (Examina 

uon) (Spring—day) 

Taxation—State and Local (2) 

Taxation by state and local governments; problems of real and personal property 
taxation, sales and use taxes, business and personal income taxes. Limitations on 
taxation of interstate commerce. Congressional problems. (Choice of Research 
Paper or Examination) 

Selected Topics in Taxation— 

Principles of Charitable Tax Planning (2) 

Intensive study of the federal income, estate, and gift tax consequences of gifts 
and bequeaths to charity, including limitations and conditions on deductions 

uses of charitable trusts; private foundations; estate planning aspects of charitable 
transfers; and special charitable gift planning techniques. (Research Paper or 
Examination) 

Income Taxation of Foreign Business Peroni, Levine 
and Investment (2) 

The provisions and policies of federal income tax law applicable to foreign 
income, including considerations affecting the choice of methods of engaging in 
foreign business and investment, treatment of controlled foreign corporations, 
allocation of income in foreign commerce, credit for foreign taxes, principles and 
trends of U.S. tax treaties. Prerequisite: Law 420. (Examination)  (Fall—evening) 
Income Taxation of Property Transactions (2) Levine 
Àn in-depth study of the federal income tax consequences relating to the sale, 
exchange, or other disposition of property, including stock and securities, real 
estate, machinery and equipment, commodities, foreign currency, patents and 
Copyrights, contracts, goodwill and going-concern value, franchises, and other 
tangible and intangible property. The continued significance of the distinction 
between and effect of capital and ordinary gain or loss. Related areas are also 
examined, including the alternative minimum tax, disallowance of losses, depre 

ciation recapture and methods of deferring recognition of gain and loss. Prereq 

uisite: Law 420. (Examination) 

Federal Income Taxation of Trusts, Estates, and Bencficiaries (2) 

Rules that allocate items of income and deduction between a trust or estate and its 
beneficiaries. Computation of distributable net income, the distribution deduc 
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tion, allocation of deductions between trust and beneficiaries, allocation d 
expenses to particular classes of income, tier system, treatment of spec 
bequests, and treatment of capital gains. The treatment of certain trusts aS own t 
by the grantor or beneficiary and the special rules taxing certain gains of a trust 
the grantor's rate; rules that determine whether a trust will be taxed undef F 
general scheme for taxing trusts or whether it will be treated as owned by 
grantor. (Examination) d 
Taxation—Deferred Compensation I (2) Lieber, Hollan 
Minimum tax and labor law standards of the Employee Retirement 1n00 
Security Act of 1974 (ERISA), the Retirement Equity Act of 1984 (REA), an 
Pension Protection Act of 1987 applicable to pension plans. Standards include a& 
and service requirements for plan eligibility, vesting, benefit accruals, Sur! 
benefits, coverage of employee group, nondiscrimination (including C35 
deferred plans [§401(k)], integration with social security benefits), and limits 
contributions and benefits. Current developments affecting plans. ( Examinat! 
Taxation—Deferred Compensation II (2) Lieber, Klevan, Hollan 
Rules of ERISA and the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 affecting nonqual f 
plans of deferred compensation: constructive receipt, cash equivalent, econo i 
benefit, economic performance, substantial risk of forfeiture (IRC §§83, 164 ns 
[h], 402 [b], and 404 [a][5]).Qualified plans: funding, deductions, distribute’ 
qualified domestic relations orders, fiduciary standards, self-dealing, conPk 
interest. (Examination) " 
Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) Kaufm 
An examination of the procedural aspects of federal tax practice, including be 
tax controversies and tax planning. Tax controversy topics include audit Pid 
cedures, IRS administrative appeals, litigation, settlement, claims for refun ge 
collection, and criminal tax matters. Tax planning topics include the legis ues 
process, regulations, ruling requests, technical advice, opinion letters, pe 
and ethical problems. The course emphasizes practical information that ! 
tial in day-to-day tax practice, both in private law firms and in the govern int 
Prerequisite: 5 semester hours of taxation courses, including Law 420. ( 


tion and Writing Assignment) Goodloe 
Legislative Drafting (2) Smith, Bergman, ** "m 
Advanced instruction and practice in legislative drafting; overview of leg? ont 
process with emphasis on legislative drafting. Enrollment limited to 30 St 
(Problem Assignments) (Fall and spring—evening) salt 
Graduate Outside Placement (1, 2, 3, or 4) ecl 
Limited to LL.M. candidates. Practical experience in the student's area of sper. 
ization or interest. The student may work with a government agency, un 
sional committee, court, or other such entity performing tasks normally 25° y 
to an attorney. Course approval must be obtained from the students 77. 
adviser and/or the dean. A maximum of 4 credit hours may be appli us be 
graduation. For each credit hour, 56 hours of nonremunerated work 7 pet 
performed. A written report describing in some detail the specific wor a 
formed and evaluating the experience received is required. The arr) 
(Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall, spring, sum E 
Graduate Independent Legal Writing (1 or 2) inar 
Limited to graduate students with at least a B average who have had à sem! sibl 
comparable course in the field of proposed research. Students are respo theif 
for obtaining an adviser from the full-time faculty who is willing to SPOT" work 
research. This adviser's name must be submitted to the Dean at registration fof 
must be completed within the semester. Students may repeat this course O met) 
credit with the approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall, spring, 9" 
Thesis (2-2) fof 
Students must register for two successive semesters and cannot register a 
sections in one semester. (Fall, spring, summer) 
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622 Introduction to American Law (3) Buergenthal 
Required for graduate students holding a foreign law degree only, this course 
focuses on the fundamental doctrinal and methodological characteristics of the 
American legal system. The approach will be comparative in nature and will deal 
with selected topics drawn, inter alia, from constitutional law, the law of torts, 
contracts, civil procedure, and conflicts of law. American legal education, the 
judicial system, and the legal profession are also discussed. (Fall—day) 
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Specialized LL.M. Programs 


Environmental Law Program 
Director A.W. Reitze, Jr. 


The Environmental Law Program consists of course work, individual research, and 
clinical work, with the student selecting the mix that meets his or her particu” 
need. Most courses are offered in the early evening so that they can be taken ^ 
students in both the day and evening divisions. Advanced courses are taught 9 
some of the most experienced practitioners in the field viti 

The clinical program allows students to work for the government or for enviro 
mental lawyers in the private sector. Placements are usually available with ! 
Departments of Justice, Energy, and Transportation, the Environmental Protect 
Agency, and private organizations such as the Environmental Defense Fund, 
Natural Resources Defense Council, and the National Wildlife Association. ?' 
clinical program offers the student with very specific environmental interes. 
chance to develop these interests in a work setting. Thus, students with interests 
topics such as wetland acquisition, historical protection, or wildlife protection 
take relevant course work and then further specialize through the clinical prog fot 
If the student is interested in individual research, course credit is also available 
this type of study 


410 Environmental Law 

411 Air Pollution Control 

414 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 

415 Occupational Safety and Health Legislation 
5 Toxic Tort Litigation 

3 Water Resources Law 

+ Environmental Planning 

5 Regulation of Chemicals (FIFRA & TSCA) 

) Natural Resources Law 

Air and Water Pollution Control 

8 Control of Toxic and Hazardous Substances (RCRA & CERCLA) 
0 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

1 Comparative Environmental Law 

7 Comparative Environmental Litigation 
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Individual Research 

314 Independent Legal Writing (J.D. Candidates) 
598 Graduate Independent Legal Writing (Master's Candidates) 
599—600 Thesis 

Other Related Courses 

342 Administrative Law 

344 Public Law Seminar 

345 Regulated Industries 

386 Admiralty 

398 Modern Real Estate Transactions 

487 Government Procurement Law 

500 Practical Economics for Lawyers 

501 Public Economic Policy and tbe Law 

508 Seminar: Healtb Care Delivery Systems 

509 Food and Drug Law 

549 Energy Law 


SPECIALIZED LL.M. PROGRAMS 


X6 International Law of Air and Space 

| International Law of tbe Sea 

«9 Taxation: Natural Resources 
Taxation: State and Local 


Legislative I rafting 


Government Contracts Program 
Director FJ. Lees 
ulty Advisers R.C Nash, Jr., John Cibinic, Jr. 


A comprehensive government contracts program provides c ontinuing instruction 
or industry and government personnel in this field and a program of courses 
ing to the Master of Laws degree in Government Procurement Law. The 
Program includes (1) short seminars, (2) one-week courses in advanced problems 
“ue field, (3) an annual institute treating a problem of contemporary impx tance, 
ct? annual conference in a major area, (5) compilation of materials for use in 
Tent courses, (6) publication of a series of monographs treating special prob- 
5 in the field, and (7) special research projects. 
E Comparative Public Procurement 
, "OUernment Contracts 
; Government Procurement Law 
49 « Ministration of c rovernment Contracts 
49] a eminar: Government € /ontracts 
54 "Overnment Contracts Cost and Pricing 
ntergovernmental Relations I 
*r Related Courses 
Federal Jurisdiction 
338 7 sess Planning 
| à 20r Law 
Ollective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 
“Nvironmental Law 
429 ; ^Xation Federal Income, € ;orporations and Shareholders 
(30 Or Standards 
3) “Mployment Discrimination Claims and Litigation 
ic "Ployment Discrimination Law 
459 “national Business Transactions 
% “Yair Trade Practices 
464 EM al Antitrust Laws 
ade Secret and Patent Law 
550 og Puters and the Law 
363 y ANd Control of Nuclear Energy 
591. EOtiation Concepts and Techniques 
Sislatipe | rafting 
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ii Intellectual Property Law Program has been developed to offer as complete and 
“grated a collection of courses in this field of law as possible. The program is 


Prope the most extensive in the United States. The object of the Intellectual 
Ty Law Pre gram is to provide the student with a concentration in this field of 
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law at a level of specialization and maturity that can enable advancement far more 
rapidly than usual in this field. 


Licensing of Intellectual Property Rigbts 
Chemical and Biotech Patent Practice 


Xn 


Interference Law and Practice 
6 Enforcement of Patent Rights 
557 Electronics and Computers: Patent Practice 
558 Foreign and Comparative Patent Law 
559 Copyright Law 
560 Trademark Law 
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: 3 y ave not 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Intellectual Property Law who have 4 
taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctog or Bache 
of Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 


452 Federal Antitrust Laws 

464 Trade Secret and Patent Law 
466 PTO Practice in Patent Matters 
450 Unfair Trade Practices 

Other Related Courses 

462 Seminar: Trade Regulation 
468 Computers and tbe Law 

469 Seminar: Law of Privacy 

487 Government Procurement Law 


International and Comparative Law Program 


Director T. Buergenthal 
Associate Director R.G. Steinhardt 
Faculty Advisers J.E. Alvarez, J.A. Spanogle 

jae 
The objectives of the International and Comparative Law Program are to provis 
insights, skills, and substantive understanding of international law and foreign 
systems. Specific objectives in international law are to provide an understan@me | 
decision making, sanction processes, legal institutions, and the relationships law 
tween domestic and international law. Specific objectives in comparative tion 
include understanding of the basic institutions of civil law countries, the recep ol 
of civil law and common law in non-Western countries, and the role of decis! to 
law and judicial review in selected legal systems. Improvements that are nee i 
promote the rule of law in the world community are also considered. Interna 
aspects of business transactions and economic development are included ofthe 
program, as are human rights and the control of state violence. The objectives both 
program are implemented through course work and research seminars for 


J.D. and post-J.D. students. 3 


The basic courses for the International and Comparative Law Program ar Law 
444, International Law, Law 446, International Business Transactions, W 
438, Comparative Law. 


371 International Sales 

443 Foreign Relations, National Security, and tbe Constitution 
448 International Arbitration 

449 International Civil Litigation 

504 Advanced Problems in Public International Law 

505 International and U.$. Regulation of Foreign Trade 


SPECIALIZED LL.M. PROGRAMS 


36 Advanced Problems in International Business Transactions 
l Law of tbe European Communities 
Law of Japan 
5 International Law of Human Rigbts 
: International Law of Air and Space 
37 International Law of tbe Sea 
International Humanitarian Law of Coercion Control 
P Soviet Law 
70 Chinese Law 
+ International Negotiations 
‘4 Law of the Near East 
Other Related Courses 
60 Immigration Law 
3 Admiralty 
40 Conflict of Laws 
385 Comparative Public Procurement 
5 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
51 Comparative Environmental Law 
Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


land Use Management and Control Program 
Director J.M. Brown 
ulty Advisers L.A. Schiller, J.P. Chandler 
E Social, economic, technological, political, and legal interrelationships gener- 
Sub; y the fact that land is a basic, limited-supply natural resource, capable of being 
lected to differing but concurrent public and private uses, raise a growing 
Critic. T of issues involving management policy and control measures that are of 
tical concern to the future of the nation. The Land Use Management and Control 
ram, through a combination of academic, clinical, and game-simulation pro- 
S, seeks to provide an understanding of existing and pending problems, 
Nat 5 means, and opportunities for solution with respect to this developing area of 
tional concern 


qd Planning, Zoning, and Land Use Law 

404 inar: Current Problems in Land Use Management and Control 

40g land Use Administrative Process 

409 land De elopment Law 

410 Ocal Government Law 

Saa 7" ironmental Law 

5 w of Real Estate Financing 

54] urvey of the Secondary Mortgage Market 
"lergovernmental Relations 1 
ater Resources Law 

599 "Natural Resources Law 

38] »“*ation—Real Estate and Income 
4xation —State and Local 


mr Of Laws candidates in the area of Land Use Management and Control who 
Bache taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or 
Yo 9r of Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 
39g Administrati e Law 

Modern Real Estate Transactions 
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Other Related Courses 


322 
325 
326 
344 
345 
362 
380 
382 
394 
411 
414 
442 


Agency and Partnersbips 
Corporations 

Securities Regulation 

Public Law Seminar 

Regulated Industries 

Legislation 

Remedies 

Insurance 

Community Property/Marital Property 
Air Pollution Control 

Clinical Studies in Environmental Law 


Jurisprudence 


Disabled People and the Law 
Government Procurement Law 
Practical Economics for Lawyers 
Public Economic Policy and the Law 
Environmental Planning 
Environmental Litigation 

Control of Toxic and Hazardous Substances (RCRA & CERCIA) 
Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques 
Taxation—Natural Resources 
Legislative Drafting 

Graduate Outside Placement 


Alumni Associations 


General Alumni Association 


The Objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to 
Promote the general welfare of the University 

Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school of the University 
and who have left the Univ ersity in good standing, or any person who is or has been 
a member of the teac hing, research, or administrative staff of the University, or of 
the Board of Trustees of the University 

The affairs of the Association are directed by a Gc verning Board, the majority of 
Whose members represent the constituent alumni organizations of the l Iniversity’s 
Schools and college 

The voluntary leadership of the Association works closely with the staff of the 
~Umni Relations Office in carrying out Association affairs. The Assc ciation may be 
“Sntacted through the Alumni Relations Office 


The George Washington Law Alumni Association 
The Ge rge Washington Law Alumni Association was founded in 1912 and has been 
affiliated w ith the General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as stated in 
he c NStitution are to promote high standards of legal education, to keep the 
*'umni of the school in close touch with each other, and to further the interests of 
the School Eligible members are those who have matriculated at the school or 
“ational University and have left in good standing, and any member or former 
member of the faculty of the school. Active members are those eligible members 
NO are ç urrent contributors to the Law Annual Support Program of the University 
4nd life members of the George Washington Law Alumni Association. The Associa- 
tion periodically publishes the Law Alumni Directory. Law alumni are urged to keep 
the Alumni Office informed of their whereabouts so that directory information can 
Kept up to date. The Law Alumni Office is in the Jacob Burns Law Library, 716 20th 
“treet, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052 


Officers for 1990—1991 


President Jay L. Carlson, J.D. 1970; Washington, D.C. 


, Sident-Elect—Thomas C. Means, J.D. 1978; Washington, D.C. 
» retary Treasurer—Judge Joyce Hens Green, J.D. 1951; Washington, D.C 
4St-President— Joseph L. Brand, J.D. 1963; Washington, D.C. 
Board of Directors 
Wayne R. Arden, J.D. 1989; Deer Park, N.Y 
yn’ Beardworth, Jr., J.D. 1979; Richmond, Va 

c garita Brose, J.D. 1989; Washington, D.C 

“rol Elder Bruce, J.D. 1974; Washington, D.C 

rian G. Brunsvold, J.D. 1967; Washington, D.C 
~w Capp, J.D. 1964; Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
Robe Connor, J.D. 1958; Chicago, Ill s 
«UC Cooper, J.D. 1987; Washington, D.C 
^Iptain Henry A. Cretella, J.D. 1965; Lincoln, Mass 
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Cameron M. Currie, J.D. 1975; Columbia, S.C 
Sara Ann Determan, J.D. 1967; Washington, D.C 
Joel P. Dictrow, J.D. 1969, LL.M. 1972; New York, N.Y 
Andrea L. Fischer, J.D. 1983; Birmingham, Mich 
Carol H. Fishman, J.D. 1978; Washington, D.C. 
John M. Flynn, J.D. 1973; Cincinnati, Ohio 
Morton Galane, J.D. 1950; Las Vegas, Nev 
Melvin Garbow, J.D. 1960; Washington, D.C 
Yale F. Goldberg, J.D. 1972, LL.M. 1976; Phoenix, Ariz 
Frances H. Goodwin, J.D. 1956; Dallas, Texas 
George E. Goodwin, J.D. 1955; Dallas, Texas 
Iris Green, J.D. 1976; Washington, D.C 
Judge Harold H. Greene, J.D. 1952; Washington, D.C. 
Garry Grossman, J.D. 1982; Washington, D.C 
Paul Henry, J.D. 1989; Arlington, Va 
Edward Herlihy, J.D. 1972; New York, N. Y 
Susan Hoffman, J.D. 1979; Washington, D.C 
Dennis S. Kahane, J.D. 1972; San Francisco, Calif. 
Stuart Kaufman, J.D. 1968; Great Neck, N.Y 
Jill A. Kotvis, J.D. 1981; Dallas, Texas 
Robert D. Krumme, J.D. 1964; Woodcliff Lakes, NJ. 
Jonathan Ladd, J.D. 1989; New York, N. Y 
Russell C. Lindner, J.D. 1980; Washington, D.C 
Sara Lister, J.D. 1974; Washington, D.C 
Charles T. Manatt, J.D. 1962; Washington, D.C. 
Michael Maurer, J.D. 1988; Arlington, Va. 
Katsugo Miho, LL.B. 1953; Honolulu, Hawaii 
Frederick Moring, J.D. 1961; Washington, D.C. 
Alexia Morrison, J.D. 1972; Washington, D.C 
Ralph C. Nash, J.D. 1957; Washington, D.C. 
Jack H. Olender, J.D. 1961; Washington, D.C 
Darrell L. Olson, J.D. 1977; Newport Beach, Calif. 
Thomas Phelps, J.D. 1963; Los Angeles, Calif. 
Edward A. Potts, J.D. 1952; Camp Springs, Md 
Yosef J. Riemer, J.D. 1984; Washington, D.C 
Mary B. Roudebush, J.D. 1978; Denver, Colo 
Judy Sapir, J.D. 1986; Washington, D.C. 
Philip Schwartz, J.D. 1959; Arlington, Va. 
Jonathan W. Sloat, J.D. 1956; Washington, D.C. 
J. Clay Smith, J.D. 1970; Washington, D.C 
Ira L. Sorkin, J.D. 1968; New York, NY. 
Karen M. Sprecher, J.D. 1978; Bethesda, Md. 
Alexander L. Stevas, J.D. 1951; McLean, Va. 
Dianne Lawson Strassner, J.D. 1985; St. Louis, Mo 
Robert O. Wells, Jr., J.D. 1958; Seattle, Wash 
Joseph S. Wright, Jr., J.D. 1963; Chicago, Ill. 
Hugh Yarrington, J.D. 1967; Washington, D.C 


Ex Officio Members 


Phillip A. Baumann, J.D. 1978; Tampa, Fla 
Robert C. Bennett, Jr., J.D. 1965; Houston, Texas 
C. Philip Curley, J.D. 1979; Chicago, Ill 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS 


John B. Holden, Jr., J.D. 1968; Dallas, Texas 
Gerald J. Mossinghoff, J.D. 1961; Washington, D.C 
George G. Olsen, J.D. 1975; Washington, D.C 
*resa M. Schwartz, J.D. 1971; Washington, D.C 
€sident, Student Bar Association, National Law Center 


The University 


History and Organization 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as the Columbian 
College in the District of Columbia. The name ofthe institution was changed in 1873 
to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington University. The 
debt of the University to George Washington, whose name it bears, is an intangible 
one 

George Washington, as president and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. There he hope 
that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all parts of the 
country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off local prejudices 
and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as the theory, 
republican government. To further the materialization of his hopes, Washington le 
a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company "towards the endowment of à 
University to be established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the 
auspices of the General Government, if that government should incline to extend a 
fostering hand towards it.” The Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The 
Potomac Company passed out of existence, and Washington's bequest became 
worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a greal 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated ministers 
and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in the District 
of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Reverend Luther Rice 
they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned Congress for a charter 
After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a charter, which was approv 
by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the College's nonsectarian 
character, it provided "that persons of every religious denomination shall 
capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as President, Pf 
fessor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said College, or denied any of ne 
privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments if! 
matters of religion." E 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian College, © 
activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of f rty-six and a half acres betwee? 
the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from Florida Avenue 
to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was located downtown 
For the better part of the Columbian University period, the buildings of the 
University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and Fifteenth Str en 

During the last half century the University's present plant has been develo| S 
that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as Foggy Bottom, betwee 
Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. The are 
contains several reminders of historic interest to the University. President Monroe 
who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President of the Board r 
Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Bre wn, was for 50 years the pastor of a chure e 
Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Street 
the site of the National University he had hoped to see established. ai 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts re 
Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the pro e 
sional schools, which include the National Law Center, the Elliott School of Inte 
national Affairs, and the Schools of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineer 
and Applied Science, Education and Human Development, and Business and Pu 
Management; and the Division of Continuing Education. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


The George Washington 1 niversity is privately endowed and is governed by a 
Self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio member 


Academic Status 


The Gec rge Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. The University is on the 
3pproved list of the American Association of Univer sity Women and is a member of 
the C llege Board 


Location 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, 
F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas are the White House, the 
Vorld Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Department 
Of the Interior, the General Services Administration, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


The Board of Trustees of the University 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees of 
Which the President of the University is an ex officio member 
Oliver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman 
Everett H Bellows, Chairman Emeritus 
- Stanley Crane, Vice Chairman 
haddeus A. Lindner, Secretary 
Nancy Broyhill, Assistant Secretary 
o 


Robert McC. Adams, Secretary, Smitbsonian Institution, Wasbington, D.C. 
Harold F. Baker, Partner, Howrey & Simon, Washington, D.C 
Margarita Brose, Staff Attorney, Division of Enforcement, Securities and Exc bange 
Commission, Wasbington, D.C 
Nancy Broyhill, Realtor, Great Falls, Va 
‘incent C Burke, Jr., Of Counsel, Reasoner, Davis & Fox, Washington, D.C 
Director, Cbevy Cbase Federal Sat ings Bank, Betbesda, Md 
arbara W. Callahan, Vice President, Citibank, New York, N.) 
Mortimer M Caplin, Member, Caplin & Drysdale, Washington, D.C. 
liver T. Carr, Jr., Chairman of the Board, The Oliver Carr Company, Washington, 
D.C. 
A. James Clark, Chairman and President, The Clark Construction Group, Inc., 
Bethesda, Md 
9neldon S. Cohen, Partner, Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, Wasbington, D.C. 
illiam H. Cox per, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and € ;ynecology, The 
George Wasbington University, Wasbington, D.C 
* Stanley Crane, Retired € Jairman and CEO, Consolidated Rail Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
+, "On P. Cruzan, President, MPC & Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
„milio A Fernandez, President, Pulse Electronics, Inc., Rockville, Md 
Steven L Frick, Student, Medical Universit of South Carolina, Charleston, S.C. 


` 
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Morton I. Funger, Chairman of the Board, Community Realty Co., Inc., Washing: 
ton, D.C. 
Estelle Gelman, President, Gelman Companies, Wasbington, D.C. 
Patricia D. Gurne, Partner, Jackson & Campbell, Wasbington, D.C. 
Hazel S. Hanback, Management Consultant, Wasbington, D.C. ^ 
*Howard P. Hoffman, President, Howard P. Hoffman Group, Inc., Lighthouse Poinl, 
Fla 
Daniel K. Inouye, U.S. Senator from Hawaii, Wasbington, D.C. z 
Marvin L. Kay, Secretary/Treasurer, Richmarr Construction € corporation, Washing 
ton, D.C. 
Theodore N. Lerner, President, Lerner € orporation, Bethesda, Md. 
Charles T. Manatt, Partner, Manatt, Phelps, Rothenberg & Phillips, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Washington, D.C. 
"John R. Manning, Division Director, Office of General Counsel, National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, Wasbington, D.C. 
*Kathleen M. Marshall, Professional Staff Member, Committee on Education and 
Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C 
Floretta D. McKenzie, President, The McKenzie Group, Washington, D.C. 
W. Jarvis Moody, Former Chairman and CEO, American Security Bank, Washing: 
ton, D.C. 
Thomas J. Owen, Chairman and CEO, Perpetual Savings Bank, Vienna, V4. 
“Robert G. Perry, President, Complete Communications, Inc., Washington, P^ 
Abe Pollin, Chairman of the Board, Capital Centre, Landover. Md. m" 
*Robert A. Rosenfeld, Partner, Heller, Ehrman, White & McAuliffe, San Francisco, 
Calif. 
Douglas R. Smith, Honorary Chairman of the Board, Crestar Bank, Washington 
D.C. 
Robert H. Smith, President, Charles E. Smith Construction, Inc., Arlington, Va. 
Robert L. Tull, Chairman of the Board, Security Storage Company, Washington, 
D.C. E 
Carmen E. Turner, General Manager, Wasbington Metropolitan Area Trans! 
Authority, Washington, D.C. E. 
J. McDonald Williams, Managing Partner, Trammell Crow € ;roup, Dallas, Texas 
John D. Zeglis, Senior Vice President—General Counsel and Government Afai: 
ATGT, Basking Ridge, NJ 


Honorary Trustees 


Everett H. Bellows, Retired Vice President, Olin Corporation, Arlington, Vā. 
Jacob Burns, Attorney-at-Law, New York, N.Y. ip 
Marcella Brenner, Professor Emeritus of Education, Tbe George Wasbington Unt 
versity, Wasbington, D.C. p 
Harry F. Duncan, Founder and Former Owner, Little Tavern Sbops, Inc.; President 
Harry F. Duncan Foundation, Inc., Wasbington, D.C. 
John B. Duncan, Former Commissioner of tbe District of Columbia, washington 
D.C. 
Katharine Graham, Chairman of the Board, The Washington Post Compan} 
Washington, D.C. 25 
Joseph D. Hughes, Retired Vice President and Governor, T. Mellon and Sons 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* Alumni trustee 
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David M Kennedy, Retired; Formerly U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, U.S. Ambas 
Sador, Chairman of Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, Salt Lake 
City, Utab 

Melvin R. Laird, Formerly U.S. Secretary of Defense; Senior Counselor, National 
and International Affairs, Reader's Digest Association, Inc., Wasbington, D.C. 

Franklin J. Lunding, Retired Attorney, Sarasota, Fla. 

James M. Mitchell, Management Consultant, Alexandria, Va. 

Godfrey L. Munter, Attorney, Wasbington, D.C. 

Orville F. Rush, Retired Corporate Executive, Wasbington, D.C. 

John T Sapienza, Retired Partner, Covington & Burling, Wasbington, D.C. 

Charles E. Smith, Chairman of the Board, Charles E. Smith Companies, Arlington, 
Va. 

John W. The ompson, Jr., Retired Communications Executive, Bethesda, Md. 

James O. Wright, Retired Corporate Executive, Sea Island, Ga 

Joseph S. Wright, Retired Chairman, Zenith Radio orp., Chicago, Ill 


Officers of Administration 
The University 


Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, B.A., J.D., M.P.A., LH.D., President 
alter M. Bortz III, B.S., Vice President for Information and Administrative Services 
awrence Thompson Bowles, M.D., Ph.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
Obert A. Chernak, B.S. in B.A., M.Ed., Vice President for Student and Academic 
Support Services 
derick Stuart French, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 

Michael J. Worth, Ph.D., Vice President for Development and Alumni Affairs 


The National Law Center 


Jack Harlan Friedenthal, B.A., J.D., Dean of the National Law Center 
resa Moran Schwartz, B.A., J.D., Associate Dean of tbe National Law Center, for 
Academic Affairs 
ohn Smith Jenkins, B.A., M.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law Center. for 
Administrative Affairs 
freda Robinson, B.A, M.A., J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, for 
Student Affairs 
ancy L. Schultz, B.A., J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center; Director of 
Legal Research and Writing 
ert V. Stanek, B.A., J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center: Director of 
Admissions and Financial Aid 
arlana R. Valdez, B.S., J.D., Assistant Dean of the National Law Center, for Grad- 
uate Programs 
Tigitte W. Watkins, B.A., M.A., Director of Law Center Development 
Osanne L. O'Hara, B.S., B.Th., M.S.Ed., Director of Academic Support Services 
“ancy A. Saltsman, B.A., M.A., Director of Career Development 


The Law Library 


Anita Kessler Head, Lic.iur., M.S. in L.S., Librarian of the Law Library 

nnie A. Carper, A.B., M.A, M.LS., J.D., Associate Librarian for Research 
rna Casey Cohen, B.A., M.L.S., Librarian (Head of Reference) 

Martha J. Dragich, B.A., M.A., J.D., Librarian (Special Projects and Administration) 
lana L. Frazier, A.B., J.D., Librarian 


———— ere 
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Laurence S. Guthrie II, B.S., M.A., M.S.L.S., Librarian (Circulation) 

Germaine L. Leahy, B.A., M.LSS., Librarian (Government Documents) 

Gloria P. Miccioli, B.A., M.L.S., Librarian (Media Resources, Government 
Documents) 

Elizabeth A. Moon, BJ., M.L.LS., Librarian (Cataloging) 

Maureen M. Simpson, B.A., M.S.L.S., Collection Management Librarian 

Marie E. Whited, B.A., M.L.S., Librarian (Collection Development, Serials) 

Paul A. Zarins, B.A., M.A., M.L.S., Librarian (Foreign and International) 


The National Law Center 
ulty and Staff of Instruction* 


Emeriti 


i " , P 
lugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Lau 
3A. 1941, 1 niversity of Georgia; B.S. in LS. 1947, Columbia University; J.D. 1961, George Washington 
University 
A z y p 
uis James Harris, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
3A. 1943, Cornell University; LL B. 1939, SJ.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School: LL M. 1948 George Washington 
4 University 
allace Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Law 


Vw 
BA. 1934 LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 


ert Kramer, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean Emeritus of tbe National Law Center 
A. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 


"iliam Thomas Mallison, Professor Emeritus of Law 
"*:D. 1967, Yale University 
toy Sorenson N 
ative Law 
Ct A. 1938, LL.B 1941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1942, SJ.D. 1956, Harvard University 
arles Bernard Nutting, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
1927, J.D. 1930, University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, SJ.D. 1933, Harvard University; LL.D. 1957, University of 
pittsburgh Litt.D. 1957, Geneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton Hill College; LL.D. 1960, Dickinson School of 
aw 
Edward / 
BA 


lerrifield, Lobingier Professor Emeritus of Jurisprudence and Compar- 


Andrew Potts, Professor Emeritus of Lau 
1949, University of Mic higan; LL.B. 1952, George Washington University 
Ona TT A " x r 

nald Phillip Rothschild, Professor Emeritus of Law 
[ ^ 1950, University of Michigan; J.D. 1965, University of Toledo; LL.M. 1966, Harvard University 
dvi k " e 4 > 

id Bense n Weaver, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Gl 1943, Ohio Wesleyan Ur iversity; J.D. 1948, Case Western Reserve University 
J T 7? " . ^ T * 
E Earl X eston, Oppenbeim Professor Emeritus of Antitrust and Trade Regulation 
aw , . 


B 
S. 1943, | niversity of Maryland; J.D. 1948, George Washington University 
Active 


Dan iel 
BA 
Rich 


s ard A. Allen. Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


B. Abrahams, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
1977, Hobart € ollege; M.A. 1979, Washington University; J.D. 1983, George Washington University 


Ee Harvard l niversity I.D. 1970 Columbia University 
AB rare. Assoc tate Professor of Law 
f ith R A D mm —€— — ds 
BA io derse n, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
, De Pa 


auw University; J.D. 1982, George Washington University 


Nald w 


$1 Banner, Professor of Law; Director of the Intellectual Property Program 
948, p 2 : ) 


oh irdue University; J.D. 1952, University of Detroit; LL.M. 1958, S J.D. 1979, John Marshall Law School 
B... i « ^ 
ae Banzhaf III, Professor of Law 
ero in EE. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technok gy; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 
og Aure Barron, Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Law 
b 1955, Tufts University; LL.B. 1958, Yale University; LLM. 1960, George Washington University 
Org " " » 
à rah S. Barthel, Clinical Professor of Lau 
97s : 2 
375, Loyola Ur iversity; J.D. 1979, Georgetown University 
Faculny xe, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and the Librarian of the 
by the National Law € The President of the University, the Vice Pr E the 
Tem vy niversity, the Director of Admissions of iversity, and the y Librarian are ex officio 


the Faculty 


— 
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Robert Howard Becker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BSS. 1951, City University of New York, City College; J.D. 1954, Yale University 
Robert Alan Bergman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BA. 1972, Brown University; J.D 1976, University of Southern California 
Lawrence B. Bernard, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1970, Cornell University; J.D. 1973, Harvard University 
J. Daniel Berry, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BA. 1973, University of Maryland; J.D. 1976, George Washington University 
Carol Bettencourt, Adjunct Instructor in Law 

B.A. 1981, Simon's Rock of Bard College; J.D. 1984 Stanford University 
John Freeman Blake, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1972, University of California, Berkeley; J.D. 1979, University of San Francisco 
Cheryl D. Block, Associate Professor of Law 

BA. 1976, Hofstra University; J.D. 1979, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Roger Norris Boyd, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1951, Bowdoin College; J.D. 1961, Yale University 


Joseph L. Brand, Professorial Lecturer in Law iniversi 
B.A. 1958, University of Michigan; M.A. 1959, ¢ )hio State University; J.D. 1963, George Washington Un 
Dennis C. Brown, Visiting Professor of Law 

B.A. 1961, J.D. 1970, University of California, Los Angeles id 
James Milton Brown, Professor of Law; Dírector of tbe Land Use Management 

Control Program 

B.A. 1943, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, University of Florida 
Brian Garrett Brunsvold, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BS. 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Techn logy; J.D. 1967, George W: 
Peter P. Budetti, Harold and Jane Hirsh Professor of Health Care Law and F 


ashington University 


of Law y Califor 
B.A. 1966, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1970 Columbia University; J.D. 1977, University © 
Berkeley 1ce 


Thomas Buergenthal, Lobingier Professor of Comparative Law and Ju r versi 
B.A. 1957, Bethany College; J.D. 1960, New York University; LI M. 1961, SJ.D. 1968, Harvar Un! 
Frank Burk, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Dartmouth College; J.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Laura B. Campbell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1977, University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1981, George Washington University 
*Gerald Martin Caplan, Professor of Latw 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1960, J.D. 1963, Northwestern University 
James P. Carroll, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1974, Georgetown University; J.D. 1977, Catholic University of America 


Richard D. Carter, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
BA. 1977, Pace University; J.D. 1980, George Washington University 


James Phillip Chandler, Professor of Law m gam 
B.A. 1963, University of California, Berkeley; J.D. 1970, University of California, Davis; LLM. 19/^ 
University 
Mary M. Cheh, Professor of Law Y a unser 
B.A. 1972, Rutgers University, Douglass College; J.D. 1975, Rutgers University; LL.M. 1977, Harvan 


Jock K. Chung, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1977, Yale University; J.D. 1986, New York University 
John Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law 
BA. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Arthur E. Cirulnick, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1975, University of California, Santa Barbara; J.D. 1979, University of San Francisco 
+Barkley Clark, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1962, Amherst College; LL.B. 1965, Harvard University 


*On sabbatical leave spring semester 1991 
On leave of absence academic year 1990-1991 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF 


INSTRUCTION 


Jonathan s Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

BA. 1956 Yale University; LL.B. 1959, University of Pennsylvania; LL.M. 1961, New York University 
Thomas F. Cooney III, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BA. 1974 Dartmouth College; J.D. 1978, University of Michigan 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and of Sociology 

BA. 1955 Pennsylvania State University; MA. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 


Charles B. Craver, Professor of Lau 
BS 


Clair 
BA 

John 
BA 


967, M.LL.R. 1968, Cornell University; J.D. 1971, University of Michigan 

Allan Cripe, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

954, Oberlin College; LL.B. 1957, Harvard University 

M. Dahut, Adjunct Instructor in Lau 

982, College of the Holy Cross; J.D. 1985, Catholic University of America 

Richard D. DeBobes, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BA 1959. Ge getown University; LL.B. 1962, Fordham University; LL.M. 1972, George Washington University 


John J. Delaney, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BS. 1954 ILB. 1 


Sam ue 


960, Georgetown University 
| Delgado, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
^. 1978 Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1981, MLA. 1984, Georgetown Uni 


Stephen J. Del Giudice, Clinical Professor of Lau 
BA. 1974, ( 


niversity of Rhode Island; M.A. 1976, University of Toledo; J.D. 1979, Antioch School of Law 

Mary B. DeRosa, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

^^. 1981, 1 niversity of Virginia; J.D. 1984, George Washington University 

alph Paul Detwiler, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law à 

BA. 1977 Dartmouth College; J.D. 198 Ger ge Washington University; Ph.D. 1986, Cornell University 
harles Thomas Dienes, Pre fessor of Lau 
on 1961, Loyola University of Chic ago; J.D. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, Northwestern University 

Jiane L. Donley, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau ¢ 

BA 1967 Wellesley College; M.U.&R.P. 1969, George Washington University; J.D. 1979, Catholic University of 
, America 

mes H. Doyle, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

As 1946, U.S. Naval Academy; J.D. 1953, George Washington University 

eon 


8e Bennett Driesen, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
1954, Harvard University; LL.B. 1961, Yale University 


"Cy Gail Eliasof. Pri Yessorial Lecturer in Law; Assistant Director of the Government 


BA 


Contracts Program 

p SFS, 1971 Georgetown University; J.D. 1976, George Washington University 

hil Fe la, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau p3 j 

BA 1969, | niversity of Ne tre Dame: MS. 1971, Florida State University; J.D. 1979, Catholic University of 


America 


«atore Francis Fiscina, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


A. 1963 Harvard University; M.D. 1967, University of Rochester; J.D. 1973, George Washington University 
JET " 

Stald l. Fisher, Adjunct Instructor in Lau 
J ^ 1972, ( ollege of William and Mary; J.D. 1978, Catholic University of America 

o y " : A - P r , 

nathan J Fleuchaus, Asociate Professorial Lecturer in Lau maiti sdT 

"A 1977, Haverford College; J.D. 1981, University of Florida; LL.M. 1987, George Washington Universi 
Mich i 


ael Richard Flyer, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
Jack E LL.B. 1962, University f Michigan. à rr tives 
B larlan Friedenthal, Professor of Law; Dean of tbe National Lc 
1953. Stanford 1 niversity; J.D. 1958, Harvard University 


isak p s | 

a Friedman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 

ich 1969, Brown University: J.D. 1972. Harvard University 

paad Louis Fruchterman, Jr., Pr fessorial Lecturer in Lau 

la 1951 J.D. 1954, Gec rgetown University 

Mary : ty 

BA A. Fruscello, Professorial Lecturer in Lau . 

^. 1967, M.B.A. 1969. University of Dayton: J.D: 1977, Ge xge Washington University 

> 
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Theresa A. Gabaldon, Associate Professor of Law 
B.S. 1975, University of Arizona; J.D. 1978, Harvard University 
Miriam Galston, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1967, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago; J.D. 1982, Yale University 
Michael J. Gennaco, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1975, Dartmouth College; J.D. 1983, Stanford University 
Gilbert Jerome Ginsburg, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1954, B.A. in Law 1955, J.D. 1957, University of Chicago 
Lee Goldman, Visiting Associate Professor of Law 
BA. 1976, City University of New York, Queens College; J.D. 1979, Stanford University 
Peter M. Goodloe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1982, Birmingham-Southern College; J.D. 1985, Vanderbilt University 
Larry A. Gordon, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law iniversi 
B.S. 1973, Pennsylvania State University; M.C.P. 1976, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1982, Catholic Unive" 
of America 
Robert G. Gottlieb, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1973, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1976, George Washington University 
Brian P. Grant, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1984, Northwestern University; J.D. 1987, George Washington University 
Harold Paul Green, Professor of Law 
BA. 1942, J.D. 1948, University of Chicago 
Paul Grussendorf, Assistant Clinical Professor of Law niversity 
B.A. 1973, University of Oregon; J.D. 1985, Howard University; LL.M. 1988, Ge rge Washington Unt d 


James S. Halpern, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.S. 1967, J.D. 1972, University of Pennsylvania; LL.M. 1975, New York University 

Michael H. Hammer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1976, Rutgers University; J.D. 1979, George Washington University 

Stuart H. Harris, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1972, Tufts University; J.D. 1975, George Washington University 

Ann Marie Hay, Adjunct Instructor in Law -orget 
B.A. 1963, University of California, Berkeley; B.S. 1968, University of Minnesota; J.D. 1978, Geo! 

University 

Anita Kessler Head, Professor of Law; Librarian of tbe Law Library 
Lic.iur. 1955, University of Berne, Switzerland; M.S. in LS. 1969, Columbia University 

Laurence Roy Hefter, Professorial Lecturer in Law anii 
B.M.E. 1957, M.S.M.E. 1960, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; J.D. 1964, George Washington L niversh? 


James E. Holland, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B.A. 1974, University of Virginia 
Sheila Slocum Hollis, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1971, University of Colorado; J.D. 1973, University of Denver 
Bruce Richard Hopkins, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1964, University of Michigan; J.D. 1967, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University 
Carol L. Izumi, Associate Clinical Professor of Law 
BA. 1976, Oberlin College; J.D. 1980, Georgetown University 
The Honorable Thomas Penfield Jackson, Professorial Lecturer in Law court for W 
A.B. 1958, Dartmouth College; LL.B. 1964, Harvard University; Judge, United States District COU 
District of Columbia 


; . imul LOU 
John Smith Jenkins, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Associate Dean of the Nationa 


Center, for Administrative Affairs SE" 
B.A. 1954, Lafayette College; J.D. 1961, George Washington University; M.A. 1966, American Une" 
Charles Richard Johnston, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1970, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1973, California Western School of Law 
Gerald Philip Johnston, Professor of Law 
BA. 1959, Wesleyan University; LL.B. 1962, Duke University 
Thomas B. Johnston, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law washing? 
B.S. 1976, College of William and Mary; M.S. 1979, Ohio State University; J.D. 1986, George 
University 
Susan Roberta Jones, /nstructor in Clinical Law 
B.A. 1978, Brandeis University; J.D. 1980, M.A. 1985, Antioch School of Law 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Alan Hirsh Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA 1951, LL.M. 1957, New York 1 niversity; LL.B. 1954, Harvard University 
th Shapiro Kaufman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 198] Pomona College; J.D. 1984, Harvard University 
ter M. Kazon, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
, 9. 1975. Tufts l niversity; J.D. 1978, Temple University 
chard Allen Kirby, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
S. 1971, Lehigh University; J.D. 1974 Catholic University of America 
"Orton Klevan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A. 1959. Ce lumbia University; LL.B. 1963, Harvard 1 niversity 


Maurice H. Klitzman, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
niversity; J.D. 1951, George Washington University 


Y 5. 1948, Purdue 1 r 
illiam Kominers, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Bs 1973, B Arch 1974, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute: J.D. 1977 George Washington University 
"ard Victor Alphonse Kussy, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Y ^. 1968, J.D 1971, University of Michigan; LL M. 1981, Gec rge Washington University 

illiam J. Landers, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

A. 1973, J.D 1976, Loyola University 

rt Geç rge Lauber, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

BA 1971, J.D 1977, Yale University; M.A. 1974, Cambridge University 

“ard James Lazarus, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
C BA. 1976, 1 niversity of Illinois; J.D. 1979, Harvard University 

€derick J. Lees, Professorial Lecturer in Law; Director of the Government Contracts 
x Ogram 

p BA 1952, | niversity of Virginia; J.D. 1961, American 1 niversity 

rla J, Letsche, Porfessorial Lecturer in Law 

1972, Marquette University; J.D. 1976, Harvard University 
* Honorable Richard A. Levie, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1966, Dickinson College; J.D. 1969, George Washington University; Judge Superior Court of the Dis 

Mi trict of Columbia 
^ ael K. Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

ili 57, Dartmouth College; J.D. 1975, Ge xgetown University 
ti x ^ 

"yes M Lieber, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

0 » 1961, t niversity of Illinois; J.D. 1964, University of Chicago 

was R. Lopez, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
Ita A 1977, City t niversity of New York, York College; J.D. 1980, Stanford University 

aC Lupu, Professor of Law 
" 1968, Corneil University; J.D. 1971, Harvard University 

E V. Lynk, Visiting Professor of Law 

- 1971, J.D. 1976 Harvard University 


ll " 
^ M. Mahan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
1977 : 


Day; State University of New York at Albany: LD 1984, Harvard University 
pd M. Malone, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
i 1966, University of Notre Dame; J.D. 1969, University of Virginia 
aun G. Malsch, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
Mich, 1964, College of the Holy Cross; J.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 
B Pe S. Maurer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ds; 1985, Rutgers University; J.D. 1988, George Washington University 
p Mary Maxwell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
^ 1981, M A. 1984, State University of New York at Albany; J.D. 1987, George Washington University 
. McBride, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ken ES Stanford University; J.D. 1973, University of California, Berkeley 
eth Everett Melson, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Peter 1970, "hison University: J.D 1973, George Washington University 
r . s 
BA i Meyers, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Mi 1968, Marietta ( ollege; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
“Uchae l 


BA 1G. Michaelson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1968, Johns Hopkins University; M.D 1973, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1984, Harvard University 
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Waldo Hawthorne Moore, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1949, M.PL. 1953, George Washington University 

me " , 2d ) 

Thomas D. Morgan, Oppenheim Professor of Antitrust and Trade Regulation Lat 
B.A. 1962, Northwestern University; J.D. 1965, University of Chicago 

Frank C. Morris, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1970, Northwestern University; J.D. 1973, University of Virginia 

Clifford E. Muller, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.B.A. 1978, Bucknell University; J.D. 1981, George Washington University 

Christopher A. Myers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1971, Kenyon College; J.D. 1977, Catholic University of America 

*Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., Professor of Law 
BA. 1953, Princeton University; J.D. 1957, George Washington University 

Odeana R. Neal, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
B.A. 1983, J.D. 1986, Harvard University 

Beth Nolan, Associate Professor of Law 
BA. 1973, Scripps College; J.D. 1980, Georgetown University 

Leo F. Orenstein, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1977, Yale University; J.D. 1980, Harvard University 

William W. Osborne, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1971, Williams College; J.D. 1975, Catholic University of America 

William H. Painter, Theodore Rinehart Professor of Business Law 
B.A. 1950, Princeton University; J.D. 1954, Harvard University 

Robert Eugene Park, Professor of Latw 
B.S. 1952, B.A. 1957, J.D. 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1965, Yale University 


Robert J. Peroni, Professor of Law ny 
B.S.C. 1973, DePaul University; J.D. 1976, Northwestern University; LL.M. 1980, New York l niversit} 


David Andreas Peterson, Professorial Lecturer in Law 74, Hand 
B.A. 1964, Occidental College; J.D. 1967, M.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; M.P.A. 1974, 
University; Ph.D. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 
Todd D. Peterson, Associate Professor of Law 
B.A. 1973, Brown University; J.D. 1976, University of Michigan 
Maximilian Pock, Professor of Law 
J.D. 1958, University of Iowa; SJ.D. 1962, University of Michigan 
Julia L. Porter, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1979, University of Nebraska; J.D. 1983, George Washington University 
Theodore L. Press, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1965, Cornell University; J.D. 1968, Columbia University 
Sally D. Rainey, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1977, University of Minnesota; J.D. 1987, George Washington University 
Bernard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law , php. 
B.A. 1947, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia University; 
American University 
Peter Raven-Hansen, Professor of Law 


B.A. 1968, J.D. 1974, Harvard University lw 

Arnold Winfred Reitze, Jr., Professor of Law; Director of the Environment 
Program univers 
B.A. 1960, Fairleigh Dickinson University; J.D. 1962, Rutgers University; M.P.H. 1985, Johns Hopkins 


Stephanie Ridder, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1974, Harvard University; J.D. 1977, University of Virginia 
Michele A. Roberts, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
BA. 1977, Wesleyan College; J.D. 1980, University of California, Berkeley 


David Robinson, Jr., Professor of Law 
B.A. 1950, Reed College; J.D. 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Harvard University 


Jackson Rose, /nstructor in Clinical Law 
B.A. 1961, University of Tampa; M.B.A. 1966, Harvard University; J.D 


Sara Rosenson, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
B.A. 1981, Georgetown University; J.D. 1986, University of Pennsylvania 


unie 
1974, George Washington 


*On sabbatical leave academic year 1990-1991 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Batya Roth, 


i Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
BA. 1976 j 


Rutgers University; M.A. 1981, Columbia 1 niversity 

ul H Rubin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

5 A. 1963, MA 1964, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 1968, Ph.D 1970, Purdue University 

‘phen Allan Saltzburg, Howrey Professor of Trial Advocacy 

\ A. 1967, Dickins m College; J.D. 1970, University of Pennsylvania 

Michael Sanders, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
n 1960, LI B. 1964, New York University LL.M. 1967, Georgetown University 

peer Edward Schechter, Associate Professor of Law 

‘A. 1973, George Washington University; J.D. 1976, Harvard University 

“Wis Aaron Sc hiller, Professor of Lau 

oA. 1950, LLB 1952, University of Texas; M.A. 1958, Tufts University 

MAYL, Schultz, Instructor in Law, Assistant Dean of the National Law Center: Director 
Legal Research and Writing 


A 1978 University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1981, University of Pennsylvania 
Joshua fy. 


AB. 1973 


J.D. 1985, Nova University 


tence H, Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B, . 
t 963, University of Michigan; J.D. 1966, University of Chic ago; LL.M. 1969, Georgetown University 
D Moran Schwartz, Pre fessor of Law; Associate Dean « of the National Law Center, 
E Academic Affairs 

^ 1965. Stanford 1 


2 d University; J.D. 1971, Ge ge Washington University 
B id Ear] Seidelson, Lyle T. Alverson Professor of Lau 
l, LL B. 1956, 1 niversity of Pittsburgh 
V Sharpe, Visiting Professor of Law 
> » Clark ¢ ollege; J.D. 1974, Ne rthwestern University 
B d James Sharpe, Professor of Lau 


Q9 z 
à 1950, | niversity of North Carolina: LL B. 1955 SJ.D. 1969, Harvard University 
rin p 


"ui Sheld N, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
l ich 967, Vassar ( ollege; J.D. 1970, 1 niversity of Washington 
BA - L. Sibarium, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
981 University of Connecticut; J.D. 1984, Gex ge Washington University 
BA 19e * Stuart Sims, Associate Professor of Law 
4n » Columbia University; J.D. 1970, 1 niversity of Chicago 
la ^ Singer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

93, Radcliffe College; J.D. 1 


968, George W ashington University 


Ba XOU Sirulnik, Professor of Law; Director of Clinical Programs 
: 965, Franklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University: LLM 1970, George Washington 
Mi niversity 
i 
BS. 195; Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Lau 


5. Air Force Academy J.D. 1976, George Washington University: LLM. 1984. D.C L. 1989, McGill 
Diversity. Canada 


BA bee Professorial Lecturer in Lau 
$ » California State University, Long Beach; J.D. 1972, University of S uthern California 
BA 19, avid Solomon, Professor of Lau 
Ohn s » Cornell University; J.D. 1966, Yale University 
Bsp ;, Panogle. Jr., Professor of Lau 
es E -E. 1957 Princeton University; J.D. 1960, Universitv of Chicago 
ù ‘dwar d Starrs, 4 rofessor of Law and of Forensic Sciences 
^. 1958, St John's University, New York: LLM. 1959 New York University 
BA Ig tV Steinhardt, Associate Professor of Lau 
Omas : owdoin College: J.D. 1980, Harvard University 
BS Are J. Stipanowich, Associate Professor of Lau 
S 7/4 Match. 1976 J.D. 1980, University of Illinois 
BA 1955 T and, Clinical Professor of Law 


^u 1975 


A" George Washington University 
` 
( 


» 
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Charles F. Stuart, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1972, Duke University; J.D. 1978, Gec orge Washington University 
Alice M. Sullivan, /nstructor in Clinical Law 

B.A. 1983, Boston College; J.D. 1986, George Washington University 
Howard J. Symons, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1975, Yale University; J.D. 1978, Harvard University 


Jerome Kenneth Tankel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


‘ sity 
B.A. 1957, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, Harvard University: LL.M 1968, George Washington Univers! 
Morton S. Taubman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1965, J.D. 1969, University of Baltimore 
Rene D. Tegtmeyer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.Mech.Eng. 1956, Washington University; J.D. 1963, Gec ge Washington University 
Eugene Tillman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1973, J.D. 1976, University of California, Los Angeles 
Robert Max Tobias, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1967, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington University 


David C. Tobin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1981, Westminster College, Pennsylvania; J.D. 1984, Ge ge Washington University 
Roger Hans Trangsrud, Professor of Law 

B.A. 1972, Carleton College; J.D. 1975, University of Chicago 
Stefan Franklin Tucker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.B.A. 1960, J.D. 1963, University of Michigan 


Jonathan Turley, Associate Professor of Law 


B.A. 1983, University of Chicago; J.D. 1987, Northwestern University 
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